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HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OP  AMERICA^  AND  OF 
SOME  op  THE  EARLY  CONQUESTS  IN  THE  NEW 
WORLD. 


CHAP.  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA,  BY  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS  ;  WRITTEN  BY  HIS  SON  DON  FERDINAND  COLUM- 
BUS '. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  whole  of  this  chapter  contains  an  original  record^ 
being  a  distinct  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  written  by  his  own  son,  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  latter  voyages.  It  has  been  adopted  into  the  present 
work  from  the  CoUection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  published 
at  London  in  1704,  by  Awnsham  and  John  Churchill,  in 
vol.  III.  PART  I.  A  four 

1  Churchills  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Trafeb^  VoL  H.  479. 
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lour  volumes  folio ;  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  translat- 
ed from  the  original  Italian  of  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus^ 
expressly  for  the  use  of  that  work.  The  language  of  that 
^anslation  is  ofteii  obscure  and  ungriunmatical,  as  if  the  work 
of  a  foreigner;  but,  having  no  access  to  th^  original,  has  ne- 
cessarily been  adopted  for  the  present  occasion,  after  being 
carefully  revised  and  corrected.  No  farther  alteration  has 
been  taken  with  that  version,  except  a  new  division  into  sec- 
tions, instead  of  the  prolix  and  needlessly  minute  subdivision 
of  the  original  translation  into  a  multitude  of  chapters ;  which 
change  was  necessary  to  accommodate  this  interesting  original 
document  to  our  plan  of  arrangement  $  and  except  in  a  few 
rare  instances,  where  uninteresting  controversial  argumenta^ 
tions  have  been  somewhat  abridged,  and  even  these  chi^y 
because  the  original  translator  left  the  sense  obscure  or  un* 
intelligible,  from  ignorance  of  the  language  or  of  the  sub- 
ject.    . 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  new  grand  di- 
vision of  the  world  which  was  discovered  by  this  great  na^ 
vigatOTf  ought  from  him  to  have  been  named  Columbia. 
Before  setting  out  upon  this  grand  discovexy,  which  was 
planned  entirely  by  his  own  transcendent  genius,  he  waa 
misled  to  believe  that  the  new  lands  he  proposed  to  go  in 
search  of  formed  an  extension  of  the  India  which  was  known 
'  to  the  ancients ;  and  still  impressed  with  that  idea,  occasion- 
ed by  the  eastern  longitudes  of  Ptqlemy  being  greatly  too  far 
extended,  he  gave  the  name  of  finest  Indies  to  his  discovery, 
because  he  sailed  to  them  westwards ;  and  persisted  in  thai 
denomination,  even  after  he  had  certainly  ascertained  that 
they  were  interposed  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Japan* 
.the  Zipangu,  or  Zipangri  of  Marco  Polo,  of  which  and  Ca- 
thay or  China,  he  first  proposed  to  go  in  search. 

Between  the  third  BiidJ'ourth  voyages  of  Columbus,  Qje- 
Jb,  an  o£Scer  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  second  voy- 
age, was  surreptitiously  sent  from  Spain,  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  curtail  the  vast  privileges  which 
had  been  conceded  to  Columbus,  as  admiral  and  viceroy  of 
all  the  countries  he  mislit  discover ;  that  the  court,  of  Spain 
might  have  a  colour  for  excepting  the .  discoveries  made  by 
others  from  the  grant  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  be- 
fore its  prodigious  value  was  at  all  thought  of.  Ojeda  did 
little  more  tliah  revisit  some  of  the  previous  discoveries  .  of 
Columbus :  J'erhaps  he  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  coast 

of 
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df  Paria.  In  this  expedition,  Ojeda  was  accompanied  by  an 
Italian  named  Amerigo  or  Almerico  Vespucci^  whose  name 
was  Latinized,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  into  ^* 
mericus  Vespucim>  This  person  was  a  Florentine,  and  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  science,  well  skilled  in  naviga- 
tion and  geography.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  published 
the  first  description  that  appeared  of  the  newly  discovered 
continent  and  islands  in  the  W(«t,  which  had  hitherto  been, 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  be  concealed  by  the  monopolizing 
jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government.  Pretending  to  have 
been  the  first  discoverer  ot  the  continent  of  the  Nefx>  tVorldp 
he  presumptuously  gave  it  the  appellation  of  America  after  his 
own  name ;  and  the  inconsiderate  applause  of  the  European 
literati  has  perpetuated  this  usurped  denomination,  instead' 
of  the  legitimate  name  which  the  new  quarter  of  the  world 
<»ught  to  have  received  from  that  of  the  real  di««overer. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  latter  times,  to  rob  Colum« 
BUS  of  the  honour  of  having  discovered  America^  by  endea- 
vouring to  prove  that  the  Vvest  Indies  were  known  in  Europe 
before  iiis  first  voyage.  In  some  maps  in  the  library  of  St 
Mark  at  Venice,  said  to  have  been  drawn  in  14S6,  many  is- 
lands are  insetted  to  the  'soest  of  Europe  and  Alrica.  The 
most  easterly  of  these  are  supposed  in  the  first  place  to  be 
the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  Cape  Verds.  Be^ 
jmd  these,  but  at  no  great  distance  towards  the  west^  occuri 
the '  Y^dto  de  Aniillia  ;  which  we  niay  conclude,  even  allow* 
ing  the  date  of  the  map  to  be  genuine,  to  be  a  mere  gratuitous 
•r  theoretic  supposition,  and  to  have  received  that  strange 
name,  because  the  obvious  and  natural  idea  o(  Antipodes  had 
been  anathematized  by  Catholic  ignorance.  Still  farther  to 
die  north'-west^  another  fabulous  island  is  laid  down,  under  the 
strange  appdiation  of  Delaman  Satanaxia^  or  the  land  creat- 
ed by  the  hand  of  Satan.  This  latter  may  possibly  have 
seme  reference  to  an  ignorant  position  of  Iceland.  Both 
were  probably  theoretic,  for  the  fancied  purpose  of  preserving 
a  balance  on  the  globe  with  the  continents  and  islands  already 
known ;  an  idea  which  was  transferred  by  learned  theorists, 
and  even  persisted  in  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  the  name  of  the  Terra  Australis  i$ic€^nita ;  and 
was  only  banished  by  the  enlightened  vovages  oT  scientific 
discovery,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  our  present  vene- 
rable eovereisn. 
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AtiitUm^mA  istmrru  U^ciud  it  to  tbeses/^lhe  itieof  ^~ 
4liMJ  or  IllM^  fr^^^fto  a  in'jv'^juh  vork  oi  ihernkkile 
IM'^  (mm  iiir«:»d/  #x>!Htrred  U>  ixAice  two  otber 
#(i  dMUrv^M^  *Au>4:  Sew  Worki:  the  faUiioos  rorafves  of  tiie 
i^tWA^  itfy/th^  VeTKllan  taie  ;  aiid  ti>e  eqtulhr  fabulofis  For- 
tM|(M^^  M^^id  c^  Ume;  A^<Tm  Ckurc/i/'$,  abounding  in  gold,  aod 
uA^^M/mA  \r]f  hp'4n»^i  or  i^ortuiru^^he  Christians.  Britain 
i^tfif  Unii  Ua  Mtajii^ic  prince  erf*  North  Wales ;  and  a  sd^//^ 
mmtwiu:,  $$MiMm  in  North  Anierica,  speaking  IVehh^  is  still 
nuymif  tli4'  puirrile  ^uicieK  oi  thi^  nineteenth  oentuiy. 

Aii  tl>4^fte  pr^^tufUpd  vTixAh  of  any  previcMis  kDowIe|%e  <if 
tIjMr  i/^iUrn  wmiil^  revolve  into  complete  demonstradoiu  of 
f^fUH  i^K/rafM'4;^  er^f i  in  t^ie  art  of  deceptioo  and  forgerj:. 
h*fi  irttiy  in  Ui4;  workJ  JiHM/ted  to  CoLUMBua  for  this  great 
n/A/i  hrUiufii  dtH'^p^ity^  but  everjr  sul>scqtient  improvement  ib 
liavi^ji/n^  p!lk'*%fit\)hy  and  hydrography,  is  justly  attributable 
Uf  Uin  UUnitioun  exarnpks  Much  and  deservedly  as  our 
i  ^;oK  11114I  km  eAmtiyiUfrn  and  folkiwers  have  merited  from 
tiM'ir  iiftmiry  and  t^u;  worklt  they  are  all  to  be  considered  as 
pNpiU  of  tti*'  irtih  ifrvM  arch  navigator  Columbus  $  himself 
a  14^1/Hhy  Mhol/ir /roin  th<;  nautical  academy  of  the  truly  il* 
JMi'Uioim  aitd  i^uUpthU'tu^l  fniher  of  dincoveries,  Don  Hzhet* 
AH  ifilu'f  diM//yirii<ti^  whi'thi'T  nautical  or  by  land,  dwindle 
Utio  fn4'f«f  ttnliimry  irviiif n^  wIhh  compared  with  his  absolute- 
ly uolilnry  ^m'rtUfn  iW'pnfvioiit>  ficicntijic  views.  The  sagacious 
t$in\  nlmttM  pN/|;hUic  induciiont  pcrHcvcring  ardour,  cosmo- 

frnphhuli  niiiih^ali  uiui  astronomical  ^kill,  which  centered  in 
ol/UMiM/M,  froMi  thr  (imi  conception  to  the  perfect  comple- 
tion of  HiU  u^iTni  mil  hitooriiitit  rntcrim^Cf  the  discovery  of 
a  ho^,4<  poHioo  of  Um«  ^IoIni  which  had  lain  hid  for  thousands 
olyt'Hiii  lioMi  ihif  kriowI<*d|(fM)f  civili/^ation  and  science,  is olto- 
0H'\\wi'  Mii4*NiiinplMl*  J  U  With  incofitcMtibly  the  first  bold  and 
ki  U  iillfir  >riMiiiM«r  i^ho  rvcr  (hired  to  Iminchoiit  into  the  track*^ 
hMMOM'MMi  (MMlfi^  HitMy  (o  thii  ^nichiiice  of  the  needle  and 
fhi>  MiMiM,  loid  (o  hiM  own  (r»iimccn<lcitt  nkilt  and  intrepidity* 

'IhiTiiiiiM  hii  nodoulif  thni  (liriMihuuli  in  some  measure 
hU  Hp|M*tMhf^*i  of  ArtM'th'Mi  wim  diHrovcrcd  in  962,  by  the 
NiM  wi<^/)iiMN  orlhilr  IrfilioHlh^  colony  $  and  tliat  the  same 
irtiplii  MMl(hMtl4ill;y  hll  In  with  Nriwii)un(lland,  or  apart  of 
.aliiMiloMt,  In  tliotli  of  ^tihh  i*Mt'ly  rnil  (lihcovories  particu* 
liO'  hMilirM  hMvi*  liri>n  hiKcn  hi  lh(*  (liMt  |mrt  of  this  work. 
Ilni  llii*Mi>  ^\t  n«  tntlirly  itrii'liiitMli  luul  wtno  lout  to  the  world 

long 
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iong  btfeie  CoLxnsBOB  hegaai  his  ^riotis  career ;  and  do 
not  in  tlie  least  degree  detract  firom  tlie  merit  or  otigiiiality 
of  his  discovery. 

The  nasie  eren  of  tke  great  Cot^UHBue  has  of  late  been 
faslidlofisly  endeavoured  to  be  rejected,  in  favour  of  the 
Spanish  appeUation  Colon,  which  he  adopted  on  entering  in* 
to  that  service,  which  repaid  him  with  base  ingratitude  and 
cruel  injuries  (or  his  transcendent  services*  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  from  the  authority  of  his  own  son,  that  the  origi- 
nal name  of  his  family  was  Colombi  ;  though  some  branches 
in  other  pavts  of  Italy  had  adopted  the  modem  or  middle 
age  Roman  name  of  Collond.  Columbus,  therefore,  ought 
certainly  to  remain  in  our  language  as  the  Latinized  original 
name  of  this  iHustiions  person. 

In  supplement  to  the  history  of  Cohunbus  hj  his  son,  wo. 
have  chosen  to  give  an  account  of  the  first  Discovery  of  A- 
merica,  by  Herrera  the  royal  historiographer  of  Spain.  To 
some  readers  this  may  appear  supei*fluous :  But,  as  Don  JFbv 
dmand  Columbus  may  naturally  enough  be  supposed  to  have 
written  under  a  d^pree  of  partial  attachment  to  the  glory  of 
his  inmiortal  father,  it  seems  fortunate  that  we  possess  an  au^ 
thentic  earhr  history  of  the  same  unparalleled  event,  from  a 
mote  certamly  impartial  and  well  informed  author,  having 
access  to  the  public  archives.  That  portion  of  our  work  is 
given  as  an  original  record,  ahnost  without  any  remark; 
leaving  it  to  the  ingenious  industry  of  such  of  our  reada*s  as 
mssy  be  so  disposed,  to  make  a  critical  comparison  between 
the  work  of  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus^  a  rare  and  valuable 
monument  of  filial  piety,  and  that  of  Antonio  de  Herrera. 
We  have  only  to  r^et,  that  the  transcendent  genius,  who 
possessed  the  unexampled  sagacity  to  devise,  and  the  singu- 
lar good  fortune,  perseverance,  capacity,  and  conduct,  to 
succeed  in  Discovering  the  fVestem  Hemisphere,  had  not  snffi- 
eiefit  health  and  leisure  to  have  fevoured  the  world  with  his 
own  commentaries  of  this  greatest  enterprise  that  was  ever 
by  maa«**iJSrf. 
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or  I6e1aiidan»  wbo  planted  a  sroaff  ocdony.  This  ww  long 
afterwards  shut  in  by  the  accumulation  of  arctic  ice»  and  eiH 
tirely  lost 

1003.  Winland,  either  Newfoundland  or  Labradofet  was 
discovered  by  the  Icelanders,  but  soon  abandoned  and  lor- 
gotten. 

1492,  August  Sd.  Columbus  coibnienced  his  first  voy-* 
age.  12  th  October  discovered  Guanahanif  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama group,  which  he  named  &  Salvador j  now  named  Cat 
Mand.  In  this  voywe,  besides  several  others  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  he  discovered  Ci^&z  and  Hispaniola^  leaving  a  colony 
ip  the  latter,  which  was  cut  off  by  the  natives*  He  returned 
to  Spain  from  this  voyage  on  the  4th  March  1493. 

1494,  September  25th.  Second  voyage  of  Columbus  be- 
gan ;  in  which  he  discovered  the  Carribbee  islands,  and  found- 
ed a  permanent  colony  in  Hispaniola  or  Haiti.  He  return* 
ed  from  this  voyage  in  1496. 

1497.  Giovanni  Gabotta^  a  Venetian,  employed  by  Henry 
YII*  of  England,  discovered  Newfoundland^  and  traced  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America  as  far  south  as  Virginiatm 

1498.  Third  voyage  of  Columbus,  in  which  he  disco* 
vered  Trinidad  and  the  coast  of  Paria  in  Smith  America  ; 
now  called  the  Spanish  Main  by  thip  English*  He  was  seni 
home  in  irons  from  Hispaniola  in  1500. 

1499.  Ofeda  was  sent  from  Spain  to  interfere  with  the 
great  privileges  granted  to  Columbus  ;  but  did  veiy  little 
more  than  retrace  some  of  his  previous  discoveries.  In  thia 
voyage,  as  already  mentioned,  Ojeda  was  accompanied  by 
Americus  Fespucius,  who  usurped  the  right  of  giving  the  New 
World  his  own  name  America^  which  stm  contmues  universal* 

1500.  Cabralf  a  Portuguese  admiral,  while  on  a  voyage 
iK>  India,  accidentally  discovered  Brazil. 

In  this  year  likewise,  Corte  deReal,  a  Portuguese  naviga« 
tor,  discovered  Labradore,  while  in  search  of  a  nortk'igfefi 
passage  to  India. 

1502.  Fourth  voyage  of  Columbus,  in  which  he  disco-* 
vered  the  continental  coast,  from  Honduras  to  neair  the  Isth** 
mns  of  Darien. 

151 S.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Ba/doa,  descried  the  Pacific  0» 
cean^  or  great  South  Sea^  and  waded  into  the  waved,  taking 
formal  possession  for  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  even  embark* 
ed  on  tbat  ocean  in  a  canoe,  as  a  more  formal  act  of  conquest. 

In  the  same  year,  thrida  was  first  discovered  by  Ponce  de 
LeoHt  a  Spanish  officer, 

1515. 
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1515.  The  contwent  of  SoM  America  Was  f!X|d0ted 
/iovm  to  the  Bio  de  la  Plata. 

15 19.  Cortez  began  the  conquest  of  Mexico  f  which  he  ae- 
con^dished  in  1521. 

About  ^e  same  tinie»  MagalhaenSy  usually  named  Magd* 
Ian,  explored  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

1526.  Ptzarro  Yisited  the  coast  of  Peru^  which  he  invad- 
ed in  1530,  and  afterwards  conquered. 


THE  AUTHORS  PREFACE* 

Because  admiral  Don  Christopher  Colubcbits,  my  fh- 
titer,  was  a  person  most  worthy  to  be  held  in  eternal  remem* 
farance,  it  seems  reasonable  that  I  his  son^  who  sailed  scxne 
-time  alontf  with  him,  should  to  my  other  performances  add 
this  my  raiefest  work:  The  history  of  his  life ^  and  of  his 
vxmderftil  discovery  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  consequence  of  his. great  and  continual  sufferings,  and 
the  diseases  he  long  laboured  under,  my  father  had  not  time 
to  reduce  his  own  notes  and  observations  into  historical  or- 
der ;  and  these  having  fallen  to  me,  enable  me  to  execute  the 
present  undertaking*  Knowing  that  many  others  had  un- 
dertaken to  execute  this  task,  I  long  delayed  its  performance. 
Butt  having  read  those  other  narratives,  I  found  that  thqr 
exaggerated  many  circumstances,  had  passed  lightly  ovei^ 
other  matters  of  importance,  and  had  even  entir^y  omitted 
much  that  was  deserving  of  particular  notice.  From  these 
ccmsiderations  I  have  been  induced  to  publish  this  work ; 
thinking  it  more  becoming  that  I  should  undei^  the  cen* 
aure  of  wanting  skill,  rather  than  to  permit  the  truth  respect* 
ing  my  noble  wher  to  remain  in  oblivion.  Whatever  may 
be  the  faults  in  this  performance,  these  will  not  be  owing  to 
my  ignorance  of  the  truth ;  for  I  pledge  myself  to  set  down 
nothing  which  I  do  not  find  in  his  own  papers  or  letters,  or 
of  which  I  have  not  actually  been  a  witness. 

In  the  following  work,  the  reader  will  find  a  faithful  record 
of  all  the  reasons  which  induced  the  admiral  to  enter  upon 
his  great  and  glorious  and  successful  enterpriase,  and  will 
learn  how  far  he  personally  proceeded  in  his  four  several 
voyages  to  the  Kew  WocUi^    He  will  see  what  great  and 

hmouTRble 
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lumourabje^ljcles  were  conceded  to  Um^  befooe  going  upon 
his  great  discovery,  by  King  Ferdinand  aiid  Queeo  Isabella, 
how  ba&ely  all  tliese  were  violated,  aiid  ie  most  unworthily 
and  inhumanly  treated,  after  performing  suck  unparailded 
services ;  how  far  he  estabtisbed  the  aroirs  of  Hispaniola, 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Sponiards  in  the  New  World  i  and 
what  t;are  he  took  that  the  Indians  ahouki  not  be  oppressed, 
but  rather  prevailed  on  by  kind  ll8^ge  and  good  example  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  In  this  work,  likewise,  will  be 
found  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indians,  an  account  of  their  opinions  and  practices  respect- 
ing religion,  and  every  thing  that  can  reasonably  be  looked 
for  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  The  fimndation  for  which  was 
laid  by  the  great  discoverer,  and  the  superstructure  raised  by 
me  liis  own  son,  who  possessed  every  advantage  derivable 
from  ^  liberal  education  and  the  possession  of  authentic  oiif- 
ginal  documents,  to  fit  ma.  few  «cecuting  a  work  of  sudi  im«- 
portance. 


Section  I. 

Of  the  Country^  Original^  and  Name  of  Admiral  Ckrisiopher 
CohimbHS  s  wik  other  partkidm*s  of  his  Life  previous  io 
Ai$  as^ival  in  PartugaL 

It  is  a  material  GtrcumstaAce  in  the  history  of  a  great  Bian 
to  make  known  his  country  and  original,  as  those  are  best 
esteaned  in  the  worid  who  are  derived  frrai  noble  cities  aad 
bom  QfiHustripus  parmts^  Wherefore  some  would  have  en- 
gM^  me  to  prove  that  the  admiral  my  father  was  honour^ 
dsS^  descended,  althou^  his  parents,  though  the  fickleness 
of  fortune,  had  fiOlen  into  great  poverty.     Those  persons  re- 

Sired  me  to. prove  that  bis  ancestors  descended  from  Juniks 
lonwif  who»  as  Tacitus  rdates,  brought  Mitbridates  a 
prisQUfT  to  Rome,  for  which  service  he  was  raised  by  Ae 
&o|»an  people  to  the  ooosulate.  They  would  likewise  haiPe 
induced  me  to  give  An  account  at  large  of  the  two  illustriofM 
Colom  bia  predecessors,  who  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
V^Eietiam,  as  reccucded  by  SabeUius,  and  which  shall  be  men-* 
tioned  m  this  work*  But  considering  that  nr|r  &th^  seemed 
ta.hdkve  been  peculiarly  chosen  hy  the  Almighty  for  the  great 
wock  whkh  Ju  perfoormed,  and  may  be  considered  in  some 

measure 
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meamre  as  an  apostle  of  the  Lord  by  carrying  the  gospel  a- 
mong  the  heathen  |  ami  that  the  otner  apostles  were  caHed 
upon  from  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  and  not  from  courts  and 
palaces,  by  him  whose  progenitors  were  of  the  ro3'al  blood 
of  the  Jews,  yet  who  was  pleased  that  they  should  be  in  a 
low  and  unknown  estate :  And  sedng  that  God  had  gifted 
my  &ther  with  those  personal  qualities  which  so  well  fitted 
him  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  he  was  himself  inclined 
that  his  country  and  original  might  remain  hidden  and  ob- 
scure. 

Some  who  would  throw  a  cloud  upon  his  fame,  have  aDeg^ 
cd  that  he  was  from  Nemi,  others  from  Cnguero,  and  othen 
from  Bugiesco,  all  small  towns  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa: 
While  others  again,  who  were  disposed  rather  to  exalt  inn 
origin,  say  tliat  he  was  a  native  of  Savona,  others  of  Genoa, 
and  some  more  vain,  make  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Placentia,  where  there  are  some  honourable  persons  of  the 
ntune,  and  several  tombs  having  the  arms  and  inscriptions  of 
the  family  of  Columbus,  which  was  the  usual  simame  of  lai 
predecessors ;  but  he,  in  compliance  with  the  country  where 
he  went  to  reside,  modelled  the  name  in  resemblance  of  the 
ancients  to  Cokm,  thereby  distinguishing  the  direct  descent 
from  the  collateral  lines. 

Many  names  have  been  given  by  secret  impulse,  to  denote 
the  effects  those  persons  were  to  produce ;  and  as  mast  of 
my  fathers  affairs  were  guarded  by  some  special  providence, 
his  name  and  simame  were  not  without  some  mysterious  sig- 
nifications. Thus,  considering  the  simame  of  his  ancestors, 
Columbus  or  Columba,  since  he  conveyed  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  that  New  World  which  he  discovered, 
sliewing  the  knowledge  of  the  beloved  Son.  of  God  to  those 
people  who  knew  him  not,  as  was  done  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  form  of  a  Dove  at  the  baptism  of  St  John ;  and  because, 
like  Noahs  dove,  he  carried  the  olive  branch  and  the  oil  of 
baptism  across  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to  denote  the  peace 
and  union  of  those  people  with  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  shut  up  in  the  ark  of  darkness  and  ignorance.  So  likewise 
of  the  simame  of  Colon  which  he  revived,  which  was  appro- 
priate to  him  as  signifying  a  member ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  akitaime  of  Cbristoplier,  denoted  that  he  was  a  member  of 
Christ,  by  whom  salvation  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hea* 
then  people  whom  he  discovered.  Thus,  as  St  Christopher 
neeeived  that  name  because  he  carried  Christ  over  the  de^ 

waters 
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waters  with  great  danger  to  himsdf  i  so  die  admiral  Christo- 
pher Coloniis,  imploring  the  protection  of  Christ,  aafiely  car- 
ried himself  and  his  people  over  the  unknown  ocean,  that 
those  Indian  nations  which  he  discovered  might  become  citi* 
aens  and  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  For  many 
souls,  whom  the  Devil  expecTirf  m  his  prey,  were  through 
his  means  passed  through  the  water  of  baptism,  and  made 
inhabitants  of  the  etemu  gloiy  of  heaven* 
.  To  return  to  the  quality  and. persons  of  his  progemtors ; 
however  considerable  they  may  once  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  reduced  to  pover^  and  want,  through  the 
long  wars  and  fiicti<ms  in  Lombardy.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  in  what  manner  they  lived  $  though  in  one  ol  his 
letters  the  admiral  asserted  toat  his  ancestors  and  himsdf 
had  always  traded  by  sea.  Whilepassing  through  Cuguero, 
I  endeavoured  to  receive  scmie  information  on  this  subject 
from  two  brothers  of  the  Colombia  who  were  the  richest  in 
those  parts,  and  who  were  reported  to  be  somewhat  related 
to  him;  but  the  youngest  of  them  being  above  an  hundred 
years  old,  they  could  give  me  no  information.  Neither  do  I 
conceive  this  -any  diSumour  to  us  his  descendants;  as  I 
think  it  better  that  all  our  honour  be  derived  fiom  his  own 
person,  without  inquiring  whether  his  fiitber  were  a  moP. 
chant,  or  a  nobleman  who  k^t  hawks  and  hounds.  There 
have  been  thousands  such  in  ail  parts,  whose  memory  was^ 
soon  lost  among  their  neighbours  and  kindred,  so  that  no 
memorials  remain  of  there  ever  having  been  such  men.  I 
nm  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  nolnlity  of  such  men  would 
reflect  less  lustre  upon  me  than  the  honour  I  receive  firom 
such  a  &ther :  And,  since  his  honourable  exploits  made  him 
stand  in  no  need  of  the  wealdi  of  predecessors,  who  though 
poor  were  not  destitute  of  virtue,  he  oi^ht  firom  his  name 
and  worth  to  have  been  raised  by  authors  above  the  rank  oi 
mechanics  or  peasants. 

Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  affirm  that  the  predecessors 
of  my  &ther  were  handicrafts,  ibiinding  upon  the  asser^on 
of  Justiniani,  I  shall  not  en|[age  to  prove  Uie  contrary ;  fiiKr^  • 
as  die  writing  of  Jusdniani  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  fitith,  so  I  have  received  the  contrary  firom  a  thou- 
sand persons.  Neither  shall  I.  endeavour  to  prove  the  &lse- 
bood  of  his  histoiy  from  those  other  authors  who  have  writ* 
ton  concerning  my  fiuher ;  but  shall  convict  him  of  falsehood 
out  of  his  own  writings  and  by  his  own  testimony ;  thus  ve* 
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rifying  the  proverb  which  iays  <*  that  liar$  (Wgki  to  have  good 
niemories^^^  because  otherwise  they  cootradict  themsdvi^,  m 
Justiniani  has  dojae  in  this  case,  jof  which  I  propone  to  exhi* 
fait  sufficient  pro<^s» 

.  la  his  cuinparisoii  of  the  four  kngnagest  when  commeDt^ 
ing.  upon  that  passage  in  the  psahns,  <<  In  onuieni  terra* 
nun  exivit  sonus  eorum/'  be  says,  "  This  Christopher  Co- 
luiTibus  having  acquired  some  rudiHi^^ts  of  learning  in  his 
tender  years,  applied  himself  to*  navigation  when  he  came  to 
manhood)  and  went  to  Lisbon,  whi^e  he  learned  C4Nnnogi^a« 
pby  from  a  brother  who  there  made  sea  charts ;  in  consei^ 
<pience  of  which  improvement,  and  by  discoursing  with  those 
who  bad  sailed  to  St  George  del  Mina  in  Africa,  and  throufj^ 
his  own  readily  in  cosmognqi^iy,  he  entertained  thoughts  of 
sailing  towards  those  countries  which  he  afterwards  discover- 
ed." Hence,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Jusdniani,  it  ap- 
pears from  his  own  words  that  my  father  followed  no  handi- 
craft or  mechanic  employment»  but  devoted  his  childhood  to 
learning,  his  youth  to  navigation  and  cosmography,  and  his 
riper  years  to  discoveries*  Thus  Justintani  convicts  himself 
of  falsehoodf  and  proves  himself  inconsiderate,  rash,  and 
malicious*  When  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  so  renowned 
a  person  who  reflected  so  great  honour  on  his  country,  al-  • 
though  tb0  admirals  parents  had  even  been  very  mean,  it 
had  been  more  decent  in  mentioning  his  origin,  as  other  au* 
tbors  have  done,  to  have  said  that  he  was  oi  ktn  parentage  or 
coipe  of  very  poor  people,  instead  ctf  felsely  calling  him  a  me- 
dbanic,  as  he  did  in  hisBHaTter,  and  afterwards  in  his  Chro- 
nicle. Even  supposing  he  bad  not  contradicted  himself,  rea*- 
son  might  have  snewn  that  a  man  who  had  been  bred  up  in  a 
niechanical  employment,  must  grow  old  in  it  to  become  a  per- 
fect master,  and  coutd  not  from  his  youth  have  travelled  into 
sp  many  countries,  or  have  attained  so  much  knowledge  and 
learning  as  his  actions  demonstrate  i  more  eq[>eciaUy  in  those 
four  principal  sciences  which  were  so  indispensably  ne*^ 
cessary  to  fit  him  for  what  he  per&rmed,  astrcmomy,  costno- 
gFj^ihy,  geometry,  and  navigation.  It  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  that  Justiniani  should  be  gnilty  of  untruth  in  this 
^rcumstaoipp,  which  is  hidden,  since  ha  has  inserted  above  a 
dofl&en  iQds^oods  hx  haU*  a  sheet  of  pcqiier  in  hia  Psalter,  in 
maltars  oonceming  this  discovery  and  naivigation«  which  are 
well  known*  Thes0  I  shall  briefly  mention,  without  staying 
to  give  hini  any  answei:i  that  I  may  Mi  intenrupt  the  serien 
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1.'  uf  ^P'wt  ia^f^^n^s^vl  :fty  CThit  the  SL^mirtl  veoc  to  laboa  f(»- 
>ar*  'vyimr.erwij  ^*«i  a  br  xber  cC  ikf*  own  vfe  vas  sd- 
tt^rl  n  nis^  -.«a«5i,  Th^  »  arr-o-.y  cocKnTT  to  ske  trvek  ;  lince 
4Jr   i--'*2t  n   "iwu:  ctj  tjkir/r^  Uie  arrlTjj  c€  l»  farother,  and 

;tinu     T  1^  i^xsmd  i\»sf^iarjnd  »,  tLit  th^>  Caiiioi'g  maLJeades 
/  >r  ti.iuru(    arvfi   ltiit)«^ila   acc^TC-'^d  hL»  propixai  jt  his  firsl 

-vvftn  «ut  •-^jrwfr^  h?T  ail  iD«i-  The  />?:Vrf,  dot  he  set  out 
tr)A0%  tH*  it^r^erj  -vkh  two  Uhjp^ ;  «lierev  ii*e  tmxh  is,  that 
V  i><*<  •iti'^**^  <anK«^ei*  in  hi*  tir^t  TJ^-t^se.  The  fomriky  that 
;»t0  -iifjc  *U.^^0f<^  w-tf  Hi^paniula  ;  viicress  the  first  huid  he 
'«.cftwt  v»  f»;»  iyri3tT*^\3M^  vbicfa  be  naEieii  Si  ^faKador,  or  St 
^-^trAnr^  T}»*^^//rA,  triat  the  inland  of  HiipanioJa  was  inha* 
;pfv-rt  ^7  <:iru%u'.>a<(( ;  while  the  trudi  k«  tirat  hs  inhabhanta 
'V'.*-'^  c.-i«^  -yiktc  aouj  ifio§t  civiiized  people  in  all  thoie  partB. 
''r  V:  u/^,^s  *^'^z  \^  tAok  the  canoe  or  Indian  boat  vUcfa  he 
ipp^  -^s^m  T^  icxtjt  of  arms  ;  wh^jieas  it  is  certain  that  he  h^ 
^uv  >^^^Jx^j^  hai  u^  firft  Toyage  with  anv  of  the  Indimi^  and 
^y»t^fji\^  m  mac«  and  amitr  with  them  until  his  dqwutuie 
U^,m  WMM.jf/'Jiu  The  seventh^  that  he  returned  bjr  wsjr  of 
*:^^  (jkj^gj  Imjo^Al,  which  is  bv  no  nseans  the  proper  rootew 
7  ^^  4^vA/%  th^  be  dispatched  a  messeno«r  from  the  Cana- 
f/^  Uw  *x^\t  C«^tbo;ic  majesties  ;  whereas  it  is  certain  he  waa 
i^^t  al  t;.^:H&  fetfctfKk  on  his  retmn,  and  that  he  was  Yarn 
mr^  tc>^;i»fi^,'^*^*  llie  ninths  that  he  went  with  twehe  shipa 
<r4i  ii^i^^^  ^X'/^idi  rrji^age,  whiie  he  actuaUv  had  seuenieau  The 
4ie9Ki/r^  t/«^  Ue  arrired  at  Hispaniola  in  twenty  days,  wlodft 
in^  t/ir^  tA/>rt  a  tone  to  reach  the  nearest  islands ;  and  he  cer* 
im^^  di^l  Mj<  perform  the  second  voyage  in  two  months,  anci 
\ptm(U^  m^^ui  to  iMhtr  islands  much  &rtber  distant  before  go- 
m0^  iff  Hh^pta:iHAsL  The  eleonUk,  that  he  iraoiedktdy  after^ 
ward*  w*tft  from  HiqMiniola  with  two  ships,  whereas  he- 
ctfUtiitly  w«fiit  to  Cuba  with  three  Tessels.  The  tndfth  £ihe* 
ijffsA  IS  ^1^  IIisf>aniola  is  four  hoars  (diflerence  in  lofo^ 
UuUf)  iiutjsunt  ir€«n  Spain ;  while  the  admiral  redconed  it  t9 
\Mf  ^^0  The  thirteenth^  to  add  one  to  the  dosen,  is  that  the 
iNMPliiim  p/ittt  i4  CulNt  is  six  hours  distant  from  Hispaniohi  $ 
mtkinff  •  faithfr  distance  of  longitude  from  Hispanida  to 
itebftf  than  from  i^ain  to  Hi^amda. 
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'By-ikt  bt^ping  examphti  of  n^ligence,  in  iaqomng  into 
the  truth  of  those  particulars  which  are  plain  and  easy  to 
bare  beea  learnt,  we  may  diirine  what  inquiry  he  made  into 
those  which  are  obacure  and  in  which  be  contradicts  himself, 
as  already  proved*  But,  laying  aside  this  fruitless  oontrover* 
qr,  I  shau  only  add  that,  in  consideration  of  the  many  false- 
hoods in  the  Chronicle  and  Psalter  of  Justiniani,  the  senate 
of  Genoa  have  imposed  a  penalty  upon  any  person  within 
thdr.  jurisdiction  who  shall  read  or  keep  those  books,  and 
have  ordered  that  they  shall  be  cai^efully  sought  alter  and  de- 
coyed. 

To  conclude  this  disquisition,  I  assert  that  the  admiral,  so 
So*  from  being  a  person  occupied  with  the  vile  employments 
of  mechanics  or  handicraft  trades,  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
experience,  and  entirely  occupied  in  sudi  studies  and  exer*- 
cises  as  fitted  him  for  and  became  the  dory  and  renown  of 
Us  moist  wonderful  discoveries ;  and  I  shall  close  this  chi^ 
ter  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  nurse 
of  Prince  John  of  Castile.  **  I  am  not  the  first  admiral  of 
my  family,  let  them  give  me  what  name  they  please.  Afler  all, 
that  most  prudent  king  David  was  first  a  shepherd,  and  was 
afterwards  chosen  king  of  Jerusalem  $  and  I  am  a  servant  to 
the  same  Lord  who  raised  him  to  so  great  dignity.'' 

In  his  person  the  admiral  was  above  the  middle  stature 
and  well  shaped,  having  rather  a  long  visage,  with  somewhat 
fr]l||Cheeks,  yet  neither  fat  nor  lean.  His  complexion  was 
very  fair  with  delicately  red  cheeks,  having  frdr  hair  in  his 
youth,  which  became  entirely  grey  at  thirty  years  of  age.  •  He 
had  a  hawk  nose,  with  fair  eyes.  In  his  eating  ana  drink- 
ing, and  in  his  dress,  he  was  always  temperate  and  modest. 
In  bis  demeanour  he  was  affable  to  strangers  and  kind  and 
condescending  to  his  domestics  and  dependents,  yet  with  a 
becoming  modesty  and  dignified  gravity  of  manner,  temper- 
ed with  easy  politeness.  His  regard  ibr  religion  was  so 
strict  and  sincere,  even  in  keeping  the  prescribed  lasts  and 
reciting  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  that  he  might  have 
been  siqpposed  professed  in  one  of  the  religious  orders  ;  and 
so  great  was  his  abhorrence  to  profane  swearink  that  I  ne- 
ver heard  him  use  any  other  oath  than  by  St  ■erdinand  $ 
and  even  in  the  greatest  passion,  his  only  imp^ktion  was 
*^  God  take  you."  When  about  to  write,  his  u^U  way  oi 
trying  his  pen  was  in  these  words,  Jesu  cum  Mari^jHii  runt's 
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£iive  V/  f  It  txji^y^z^  f  7,  ttt^eru  dwt  bo  per^oo  cis 

^.^ ;  be  Vt0tr*Me  \earr,\  to  dra«%  ^o  as  to  be  i^ile  to 
neiflUr  Ii0t  cir.hr  lA(?  ex:aet  ostHoc^  of  coontnes,  Int  to 
iJ«(^r  tfrnT^j^napii-rsi  feitmes  wtietkcr  harii^ plan 
cr  hiUfr^fy^f^A  with  bil^  and  Tdiies. 

iixr^nf^  b»J  a  fbcmdatxm  in  tfaebefene^vietitiAned  sciciloes^ 
)v!r  ir^/t  to  f^'a,  aftd  made  fereral  Toynges  boCli  to  the  cast 
MitA  ire^ '  ?  But  of  theie,  and  aaanr  other  cxrcmiKSiaiioei  re- 
wptafXmi'jg  h'n  eariy  jrean  I  hare  no  perfect  loHHrled^e*  I  was 
M>  ynt^  at  h»  deadi,  that  otring  to  filial  respect^  I  had  not 
atu:  hfMfUim  to  afk  an  aocoant  from  him  of  the  incidents  of 
h'm  ymiltf  and  h^'ide%  I  was  not  then  interested  in  such  in* 
i\Htruf$^  Hot  <^^oie  account  of  these  things  may  be  gleaned 
Trtfrn  his  )etUgr%  to  their  Catholic  majesties,  to  whom  be  woaU 
tufi  ditTi*  to  write  any  thing  bat  the  truth.  In  one  of  these 
fcrtti.T*,  written  in  the  year  i.50l,  he  says, 

**  Mmt  %rene  Princes !  I  went  to  sea  when  very  yoon^^ 
mn/l  hrtve  crmtinaed  to  the  present  day ;  and  this  art  of  navj^*- 
ftniUm  fYiclines  those  who  follow  it  to  be  desirous  of  discover* 
mg  thrj  iMXTtis  of  this  world.  It  is  now  forty  yean  *  that  I 
huv(7  U  (fft  sailing  to  all  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
iVH]Ucnt<<fl  at  prcMfTit)  and  I  have  conversed  with  many 
whi*.  and  learned  men,  both  clergy  and  laity,  Latins,  Greeks, 
f  Yidiatiff  and  Moor»,  and  of  many  other  sects  and  nations* 
Ood  hns  been  favourable  to  my  inclittation,  and  has  given 
ttir*  thf  spirit  of  nnderstatiding,  so  that  I  have  become  very 

1  Thin  mtiot  bff  underitood  ai  refemng  to  vofsgcs  in  tlis  Msdkerraaeao, 
In  rtdpict  of  ths  piirt  of  Gtiioa«-»£. 

tf  nu)ipo«ln|f  Columbus  to  have  been  14  years  of  age  on  first  going  to 
««a«  It  trtfly  btf  concluded  that  he  wis  born  m  U47.  He  must  therefore 
hsve  been  45  years  old  when  he  set  out  in  1492  for  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rlra  1  atid  6{t  yoarit  old  at  hit  dcatl^  in  150S.*-£. 
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cddMtl  in  lumgatioiiy  widi  a  oonnpetent  knowledge  in  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  astronomy,  and  both  genius  and  skill 
to  draw  maps  and  charts  of  this  world,  with  its  cities,  rivers, 
isfamds)  and  ports,  all  in  their  proper  places  and  proportions. 
During  my  whole  life,  I  have  endeavoured  to  see  and  under- 
stand all  books  of  cosmography,  history,  and  philosophy ;  by 
which  my  understanding  hath  been  enii^tened  so  as  to  en<*' 
aUe  me  to  sail  from  Europe  to  the  Indies*  and  God  hath  in<* 
dined  me  to  put  this  design  into  execution.  Filled  with  this 
desire  I  came  to  your  highnesses^  and  after  all  who  had 
heard  an  account  of  my  proposed  undertaking  had  rejected 
it  with  scorn  and  contempt  as  visionary  and  impracticable  j 
in  your  highnesses  alone  t  found  judgment  to  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  my  proposal,  and  constancy  and  spirit  to 
put  it  into  execution.'* 

In  another  letter,  written  in  January  1495  from  Hispaniola, 
to  their  Catholic  majesties,  in  illustration  of  the  errors  and  mis* 
takes  common  in  voyages  and  the  piloting  of  ships,  he  thus* 
writes,  **  I  was  formerlj^  sent  to  Tunis  by  King  Renee^  whom 
Grod  hath  since  taken  to  himself,  to  take  the  galeasse  called 
Femandina ;  aud,  when  near  the  island  of  St  Peter  off  Sar- 
dinia, I  was  informed  that  the  Femandina  was  accompanied 
by  two  ships  and  a  carack.  This  intelligence  dismayed  my 
people,  who  refused  to  proceed  in  the  enterprize,  and  de-> 
manded  to  go  back  to  Marseilles  for  another  ship  and  more' 
men.  FindUng  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  against  their 
inclinations,  without  a  stratagem,  I  pretended  to  yield  to 
their  desires ;  but  having  altered  the  card  of  the  ships  com* 
pass,  I  set  sail  when  it  was  late,  under  pretence  of  making 
for  Marsdlles.  But  next  morning  at  day-break,  when  all  on 
board  believed  we  had  been  sailing  for  Marseilles,  we  found 
ourselves  close  in  with  Cape  Carthagena  ^•" 

In  a  memorandum  or  observation  tending  to  prove  that 
all  the  five  zones  ^re  habitable  by  the  experience  of  naviga- 
tion, he  thus  writes :  ^*  In  February  1467, 1  sailtd  an  hun- 
dred leagues  beyond  Thule,  or  Icekmd,  the  northern  part  of 
which  is  73  degrees  distant  from  the  equinoctial,  and  not  69 
degrees  as  some  suppose ;  neither  docs  it  lie  upon  the  line 
where  Ptolemy  begins  the  West,  but  considerably  mor^  to 
the  westwards.  To  this  island,  which  is  as  large  as  England, 
the  English  carry  on  trade,  especially  from  the  port  of  Bris^ 

tol. 

S  Or  rather  Cape  Cartliago,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  near  Tunw.— E. 
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tpl.  When  I  inras  there  the  sea  was  not  frozen,  but  the  Ijd^ 
were  so  great  that  in  some  places  it  rose  and  fell  twenty-six 
fathoms  \  I  have  likewise  been  in  the  Portuguese  fort  of 
St  George  del  Mina,  under  the  equinoctial,  ana  can  witness 
that  it  is  not  uninhabitable,  as  some  have  supposed/'  In  his 
book  respecting  his  first  voyage,  he  says  that  he  saw  some 
mermaids  on  tne  coast  of  Menegiieta^  but  that  they  were  not 
by  any  means  so  like  ladies  as  represented  in  paintings.  In 
another  place  he  says,  that,  in  several  voyages  between  Lis- 
\Kxn  and  Guinea,  he  had  observed  that  a  degree  on  the  earth 
corresponds  to  56  miles  and  two  thirds.  He  notices  having 
seen  mastick  drawn  from  some  trees  in  the  island  of  Scio» 
one  of  the  isles  in  the  Greek  Archipelago* 

In  one  place  of  his  own  writings  he  says  that  he  had  been 
at  sea  during  twenty-three  vears,  without  being  on  shore  for 
any  length  of  time ;  and  nad  seen  all  the  countries  of  the 
east  and  west,  and  towards  the  north,  particularly  England 
and  Guinea  $  yet  had  never  seen  any  harbours  that  could  be 
compared  for  goodness  with  those  which  he  had  discovered 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  says  farther,  "  I  went  first  to  sea 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  have  followed  that  profession 
ever  since."  In  his  note  book  of  his  second  voyage  he  says, 
*f  I  had  two  ships,  one  of  which  I  left  at  Porto  ISancto,  tor 
a  certain  reason,  where  it  continued  one  day  j  and  on  the 
day  following,  I  rejoined  it  at  Lisbon  ^ ;  because  I  encoun- 
tered a  storm,  and  had  contrary  winds  at  south-west,  and 
the  other  ship  had  contrary  winds  at  south-east."  From 
these  instances  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  great  expe- 
rience in  sea  affairs,  and  that  he  had  visited  many  countries 
and  places,  before  he  undertook  his  great  discovery. 

Section 

4  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  original  translator  may  have  here  mista- 
ken the  braccio  of  1.915  English  feet,  for  the  fathom  of  6  feet.  In  fa- 
thoms,  this  tide  rises  to  the  incredible  height  of  156  feet ;  whereas  in  brae* 
cioj,  it  amounts  only  to  49  feet :  And  besides  there  are  braccios  considera- 
bly shorter  than  the  one  here  assumed.— £. 

$  There  is  some  inexplicable  ambiguity  in  this  passage,  which  the  ori^i* 
nal  translator  roust  have  misunderstood^  and  which  cannot  now  be  explain- 
ed.—E. 
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Sbction  II. 

Cf  his  first  coming  to  Portugal^  and  the  came  or  motives  of 
his  proposing  to  discover  the  Wesi  Indies. 

Th£  occasion  of  his  first  coming  into  Portugal,  arose 
from  his  attachment  to  a  famous  man  of  his  name  and  fami- 
ly, named  Colmnbus,  long  renowned  on  the  sea  as  coounand* 
er  of  a  fleet  agamst  the  infidels^  insomuch  that  evoa  in  his 
own  country  his  name  was  used  to  frighten  young  children. 
This  man,  known  by  the  name  of  Columbus  the  youngs  to 
distinguish  him  from  another  great  sea  captain  of  the  same 
name,  was  a  person  of  great  prowess,  and  must. have  com- 
manded a  goodly  fleet,  as  he  captured  at  one  time  four  Ve* 
netian  galleys,  of  such  size  and  strength  as  1  could  not  hare 
believea  unless  I  had  seen  them  fitted  out*  Of  this  Colum* 
bus  junior,  Marc  Anthony  Sabellicus,  the  Livy  of  oor  age^ 
•says,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  tenth  decade,  that  he  hved  at 
the  time  when  Maximilian  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  was  chosen  king  of  the  Rotmans ;  and  dbat  Jerom  Do- 
nato  was  sent  ambassador  from  Venice  to  return  thanks  to 
John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  for  having  relieved  and  clotheoi 
the  crews  of  their  great  galleys  so  as'to  enable  them  to  re<- 
turn  to  Venice.  These  galleys  were  returning  from  Flan- 
ders, when  they  were  encountered  and  taken  by  the  famous 
corsair  Columbus  junior,  who  stripped  their  whole  crews  and 
turned  them  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

The  authority  <^  so  grave  an  author  as  Sabellicus,  suffi- 
ciendy  proves  the  malice  of  Justiniani  who  makes  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  this  incident,  evidently  lest  the  family  of 
Columbus  might  appear  less  obscure  than  he  was  disponed  to 
hold  it  out  to  the  world.  If  in  this  he  erred  through  igno- 
rance, he  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  blame  for  having  under^ 
taken  to  write  the  history  of  his  country  without  making, 
himself  acquainted  with  so  signal  a  victory,  of  which  event 
the  enemies  of  Genoa  make  mention.  Even  Sabellicus  in 
his  eighth  book,  mentions  the  great  discovery  of  the  admi- 
ral, though  •  less  obliged  to  inquire  into  it,  but  without  adding 
the  twelve  lies /which  Justiniani  inserted. 

To  return* to ^the  matter  in  hand.  While  the  admiral  my 
£ufaer  Aailed ^ng mA  Cohunbus  junior,  whiph he  longdidt 

yjOL.  111.  B  they 
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they  received  intelligence  of  four  large  Venetian  gall^s  being 
on  their  voyage  from  Flanders,  ana  going  in  quest  of  them, 
came  up  with  them  near  Cape  St  Vincent  on  the  enast  of 
Portugal.  A  furious  contest  took  place»  in  which  the  hostile 
vessels  grappled  tdth  each  other,  and  the  crews  fonriit  with 
the  utmost  rage,  not  only  using  their  hand  weapons  but  arti- 
ficial fire-works.  The  fight  continued  with  great  fury  from 
morning  till  night ;  when  the  vessel  in  which  mv  fiither  was 
took  fire,  aa  did  likewise  a  great  Venetian  galley  to  which 
she  was  fast  grappled  by  strong  irou  hooks  and  chains.  In 
this  dreadfiil  situation  neither  of  them  could  be  rdievedf  on 
account  of  the  confiision  and  terror  of  fire,  which  increai^ 
so  rapidly  that  all  who  were  able  of  both  crews  le^t  into  the 
water,  preferring  that  death  to  the  torture  of  fire.  In  this 
€mergenqr,  my  father  being  an  exedlcnt  swimmer,  and  hav« 
ing  the  good  fortune  to  lay  hold  of  an  oar,  made  foF  the 
land,  which  was  little  more  than  two  leagues  distant.  Some* 
times  swimming,  and  at  other  times  resting  on  the  oar,  it 
pleased  God;  wno  preserved  him  for  the  accomplishment  of 
greater  designs,  that  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  attain  the 
shore,  but  so  exhausted  by  his  exertions  and  by  long  continu- 
ance in  the  water  that  he  had  much  ado  to  recover.  Being 
not  far  from  Lisbon,  where  he  knew  that  many  Genoese  his 
•countrymen  then  dwelt,  he  made  all  haste  to  that  city; 
where  making  himself  known,  he  was  courteously  received 
ond  entertained  by  the  Genoese. 

Afler  remaining  some  time  at  Lisbon,  where  be  beSiaved 
•himsdf  honourably,  being  a  man  of  comely  a{^)earance,  it 
happened  that  Donna  Felipa  Moniz,  a  lady  of  good  family, 
then  a  boarder  in  the  nunnery  of  A)l-Saints  whether  my  ra- 
ther used  to  go  to  mass,  fell  in  love  with  him  and  married 
him.  The  father  of  his  lady,  Peter  Moniz  PerestreUo,  beipg 
dead,  the  newly  married  pair  went  to  live  with  the  widow ; 
who  seeing  her  son-in-law  much  addicted  to  cosmc^aphy, 
informed  him  that  her  husband,  Perestrello,  had  been  a 
great  seafaring  man,  and  had  gone  with  two  other  captains 
Jto  -make  discoveries  witii  the  license  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
lind  under  an  agreement  that  they  wer«  to  divide  their  disco- 
veries into  three  portions,  and  each  to  have  a  share  by  lot. 
That  accordingly  they  had  sailed  from  Lisboo  towards  the 
south-^^west,  where  they  discovered  die  islands  of  Madeira 
*and  Porto  Saiicto,  placeswhich  had  never  been  seen  before. 
And  as^^Iadeira  was  the  largest,  they  divide  it  into  two  por* 

tions. 
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tions,  making  Porto  Sancto  the  third,  nvhicb  had  fidkn  to 
the  lot  of  her  hosband  Perestrdlo,  who  oontintted  in  the  go* 
Vjeranient  of  that  island  till  his  death. 

The  admiral  being  much  delighted  with  the  rdations  of 
sea  yoyages,  his  mo£er-in*law  gave  hun  the  journab  and 
sea  charts  which  had  been  left  by  her  husband,  whidi  eocctt* 
ed  his  curiosity  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  other  voyages 
which  the  Portuguese  had  made  to  St  George  del  Mina  and 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  he  enjoyed  great  delight  in  dis« 
coursing  with  such  as  had  sailed  to  those  parts.  I  cannot 
certainly  determine  whether  he  ever  went  to  Mina  or  Gku- 
Ilea  during  the  life  of  this  wife.  But  while  he  resided  in 
Portugal  he  seriously  reflected  on  the  information  he  had 
thus  received ;  and  concluded,  as  the  Portuguese  had  made 
cUsooveries  so  far  to  the  southward,  it  was  reasonable  to  con* 
elude  that  land  might  be  discovered  by  sailing  to  the  west* 
waids.  To  assist  his  judgment,  he  again  went  over  the  008« 
mographers  which  he  had  formerly  studied,  and  considered 
maturely  the  astronomical  reasons  which  corroborated  this 
new  opinion.  He  carefully  weighed  likewise  the  information 
and  opinions  on  this  subject  of  aU  with  whom  he  conversed, 
particularly  sailors.  From  an  attentive  consideration  of  aU 
that  occurred  to  him,  he  at  length  concluded  that  there  must 
be  many  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Vefd 
islandb  $  and  that  it  must  be  perfectly  possible  to  sail  to  and 
discover  them.  But,  that  it  may  disdnctly  appear  by  what 
train  of  arguments  he  came  to  deduce  so  vast  an  undertaking, 
and  that  I  may  satisfy  those  who  are  curious  to  k|»w  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  encounter,  so  great  danger, 
and  which  led  him  to  his  great  discovery,  I  shml  now  etidei^ 
vour  to  relate  what  I  have  found  among  his  own  papers  re» 
specting  this  matter. 

The  motives  which  induced  my  lather  to  undertake  the 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies  were  three.  Natoral  reason, 
authority  of  authors,  and  the  testimony  of  sailors.  From 
natural  reason  mv  father  concluded  that  the  whole  sea  and 
land  of  this  world  composed  a  globe  or  sphere,  which  might 
assuredly  be  gone  round,  so  that  men  should  stand  with  their 
feet  directly  against  the  feet  of  other  men,  in  any  precisely 
c^osite  parts  whatever.  Secondly^  he  took  it  for  granted 
open  the  authority  of  approved  authors  that  a  great  portion 
of  our  globe  had  been  already  travelled  over  and  explored  % 

'  ljbar.it  now  only  remained  to  discover  the  whole,  so  as 
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iiv  waibk  ioMMRi  vfaat  was  eontained  in  tbe 
wtiici^  gfBMnyity  bt,oreeo  the  caiteni  booKdaries  <^  lodift 
which  w<*re  )uir>wn  to  Ptoiemj  and  Marinas  »>d  thtae  oar 
Mwty  €Bmmr  red  weOcm  parts  of  the  coaai  of  Afiiea  «aid 
ite  AjWiF^  awl  Cape  Verd  islaDcL»»  the  most  westtfiijr  wUdi 
mtM  ftt  kxiOVB.  Th-raLif^  fae  conchided  that  tins  atiB  im- 
imrMm  ^/^sact^  b«^w«eii  the  eastern  liiiiits  known  to  ifariniis 
aB«l  x!htt  Lsjpe  V^rris^  couki  not  exceed  a  third  part  cf  the  cir* 
<»ir.vre  CMt  fA  toe  sir«be;  snce  Marinus  had  aireadjdewribcd 
I  >  hr>»>7%  t^>warr.<t  itte  east,  out  ot  the  24  parts  or  hours  into 
mii'^Jn  the  rircrrmterence  of  the  world  i>  dividtd  by  tbe  dinmal 
€t^Vi^  fi  -Juf  «;n  ;  and  therefore  to  return  in  an  easterly  di- 
titgtf^^  v#  rhitr  Cape  \  erd  islands  frcim  the  limits  disoorered  fay 
ybmtiwt^  ug  Uf  pmeeed  westerly  irom  these  islands  to  meet  the 
emUTh  Lstmx  ol'  >{anniis,  required  only  to  pass  orer  about 
%  pckfls  in  ^>  tA  the  circamferenoe  of  the  earth  '• 

fie  t^kMpfj^ff/itrtkhfy  that  as  the  cosmography  erf"  Marinas 
iMad  fitrrn  an  account  of  fifteen  hours  or  parts  of  the  circum- 
itmtwt  iA^ie  ifkicie  ea<itwards,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  a 
ktiimiad^  of  ii»e  nuttrn  extremity  of  the  land,  it  followed  of 
tfrnn^  tittA  thi^  esLsu^m  extremity  mo9t  be  considoraUy  be- 

2»/nd  thoM^  kwfwn  limits ;  and  consequentty,  that  the  farther 
.  exlende^i  ea^ttrardx,  %o  much  the  nearer  it  most  approadi 
to  tfie  C;ipe  Verd  inlands,  or  the  then  kn<own  western  limits 
ofthegi<^tie:  And^  if  ttiis  space  were  sea,  it  mi^t  be  easily 
yaikd  iyv.T  in  a  ufaort  time ;  and  if  land,  that  it  would  be  much , 
MO(m»'r  djiicorend  liy  sailing  to  the  west,  since  it  must  be  much 
lMSir«T  to  thi-M;  i^Lmlii  in  that  direction.  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded what  Jji  related  by  Strabo  in  his  Fifteenth  Book,  that  no 
urmy  ever  pemiratid  to  the  eastern  bounds  of  India,  whidi 
according  io  Ctisias  is  as  extensive  as  all  the  rest  of  Asia. 
Oneibicritus  affirms  that  India  is  a  full  third  pait  of  the  world; 
mhd  Ncarclfos  Miys  that  it  is  (bur  months  journey  in  a  straight 
jtne  from  west  U>  eai>t.  PUny,  in  the  17th  Chap,  of  his  6th 
Book,  says  tiiat  India  is  a  third  part  of  the  earth,  and  that 
cotisequently  it  must  be  nearer  j^am  in  ihe  western  than  in 
the  eauteni  direction* 

The  fifth  argument  which  induced  the  admiral  to  believe 
that  the  distance  in  a  wet^tem  direction  to  India  was  smaU, 
ivas  taken  frotn  the  opinion  of  Alfragranusand  his  foBow^rs, 

who 

l*  In  hit  resRontegf  by  smne  orbr  which  cannot  be  naw  conrtetsd,  a 
Iwcnty-fourth  part,  or  one  hour,  u  omittedr-£. 
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who  computed  the  eircaqnforefice  of  t;he  globe  91^  m^ifb:  low 
than  all  other  co^mo^phical  writers^  as  thej  oiUj^  allowed 
56  f  miles  to  a  degree  Qflongitude.  Wkeace  my  ii^b^r  inf 
iettedj  that  the  whole .  globe  being  suvMit  the  ei^teut  of  tl^a^ 
third  part  which  rematmd  to  be  discovered  rnust  xiec^sarily 
be  proportionally  small  likewise ;  and  might  thereli^re  be  sailr 
ed  over  ia'a  short  time.  And»  as  the  eastern  bounds  qf  inc^jf 
were  not  yet  discovered,  and  must  lie  considerably  nearer  us 
towards  the  west,  he  therefore  considered  tliat  the  lands  which 
he  might  discover  in  his  proposed  expedition  westwards  might 
properly  be  denominated  the  indies.  Hence  it  appears  how 
much  Roderick  the  archdeacon  of  iSevflle  was  wrong  in 
blaming  the  admiral  for  calling  those  parts  the  Indies  which 
were  not  so.  But  the  admiral  did  not  call  them  the  Indies 
as  having  been  seen  or  discovered  by  any  other  person  ;  but 
as  being  in  bis  opinion  the  eastern  part  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  to  which  no  cosmographer  had  ever  4ssigiied  any 
precise  limit:s,  or  made  it  to  border  upon  any  other  countj^ 
farther  to  the  east,  considering  those  unknown  parts  of  easteni 
India  to  border  on  tlie  ocean.  And  because  he  believed 
those  countries  which  he  expected  to  discover  formed  the 
eastern  and  formerly  unknown  lands  of  India,  and  had  na  apr 
pr<^riate  name  of  their  own,  he  therefore  gave  ihem  the 
name  of  the  nearest  known  country,  and  called  them  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  so  much  the  more  induced  to  cfaoofie 
this  appellation  that  the  riches  and  wealth  of  India  were  weH 
known,  and  he  thereby  expected  the  more  readily  to  induce 
their  Catholic  Majesties  to  accede  to  his  proposed  undertak^^ 
ing,  of  the  success  of  which  they  were  doubtful;  by  saying 
that  he  intended  to  discover  the  way  to  India  by  the  west: 
And  he  was  desirous  ol  being  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  of  Castile,  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  second  motive  which  encouraged  the  admiral  to  rm* 
dertake  his  great  enteiprize,  and  which  might  reasonably 
induce  him  to  call  the  countries  he  proposed  to  discover  by 
the  name  of  the  Indies,  was  derived  from  the  nutliority  of 
learned  men ;  who  had  affirmed  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  Spain  to  the  eastern 
bounds  of  India  by  the  westwards,  and  tliat  the  sea  which  lay 
between  these  limits  was  of  no  great  extent.  This  U  affirmed 
by  Aristotle,  in  his  Second  Book  of  the  Heaven  and  of  the 
World,  11^  explained  by  Averroes ;  in  which  he  says  that  a 
pezson  may  sail  from  India  tQ  Cadiz  in  a  few  day&    Seneca, 
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in  bis  book  of  Nature*  reflecting  nptm  the  knowlcdi^  of  duB 
World  as  inngoificaiit  in  compariaan  witfa  what  iball  be  at- 
tuned in  a  Jiitnre  lite,  says  that  a  diip  may  sail  in  a  few  days 
with  a  &ir  wind  from  ^lain  to  Indi^  And  if,  as  some  ed[^ 
|>ose,  the  same  Seneca  were  the  author  4^  the  tragedies,  be  ex- 
presses hitnMJf  to  the  same  poipow  in  (he  fcflowing  chorus  of 
the  Medea: 

Vn^entuinit 
SccaU  foil,  qiubni  Oceinw 
Vinculi  rerunUaxM,  et  Bgu« 
Fiteat  tdliU)  Typhytque  novm 
Detegat  (xbo,  im  ih  teni* 

Ultmia  Ttnile. 

'(  There  will  come  an  age  in  latter  times,  when  the  ocean 
shall  looBoi  the  bonds  <^  tbings,  and  a  great  country  shall  be 
discovered  ;  when  another  Typhys  shall  find  oat  new  worlds, 
and  Thole  shall  no  longer  remain  the  uhimate  boundaiy  of 
the  earth." 

This  prophecy  has  now  certainly  been  fulfilled  by  my  btbw. 
Inthefirstbookofhiscosmc^r^ihT)  Stmbo  says  that  the  ocean 
encompasses  the  whole  earth  ;  that  in  the  cast  it  washes  the 
ahdres  of  India,  and  in  the  west  thoae  of  Mauritania  and 
Spain ;  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  vast  magnitude  of  the 
Atlantic,  men  mi^t  easily  sail  in  a  short  time  from  the  one 
to  the  oiJier  opon  uie  same  parallel ;  and  he  repeats  the  ume 
tqiinion  in  his  second  book.  Fliny,  in  the  Second  UocA  tJt 
hu  Natural  History,  Chap  iii.  says  that  the  ocean  surrounds 
all  the  earth,  and  extends  froro  east  to  west  betwc«n  India  and 
Cadiz.  The  same  author,  in  his  Sixt^  Book,  Ch^.  xzxi.  and 
SoIinoB  in  the  sixty-ei^t  chapter  of  the  RemarkaUe  Things 
of  the  World,  say  that,  from  the  Idands  of  tlie  Gorgtmides, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Cape  Verd,  it  was  forty 
days  sail  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  He^>erides ;  tthii^ 
islands  the  admiral  conduded  were  those  of  the  West  Indies. 
Blarco  Polo  the  Venetian  traveller,  and  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  say  that  they  went  much  farther  eastward  than  wttfe 
known  to  Ptoltmy  antl  Manniis.  IVrliope  lliehi-  Iravtilers 
do  not  mention  any  eoistem  sea  lu'vumi  thtir  discoveries ;  yet 
from  the  atcoiiiii':  wliirb  the  i-  r  nCthe  eust,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably infiJ  ■  '•  rlixtant  from  Spnin  and 
Africa.     Pi.1'  I  c  on  lliti  Fiffure  of  the 
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Earth,  iii  the  eighth  Chapter  r^ijtectiiu  the  ezt^t  of  heritable 
land,  and  Julian  Cafiitulinm  upon  itiEabitaltle  places,  and  in 
several  other  treatUea,  both  aasert  that  Spain  and  IiuKa  are 
naghbours  towards  the  west  The  latter  author,  in  the  nine' 
teenth  Chapter  df  his  Caamogrt^hy  says,  according  to  the 
opinioa  of  Pliny  and  other  pliilos<^bers,  the  ocean  which 
Btretchefl  trtim  the  western  shores  of  Spain  and  Ai'rica  to  the 
eastern  Kmits  of  India  ia  of  no  great  extent,  and  migbt  ceiv 
tainly  be  bailed  over  in  a  few  days  with  a  &ir  wind ;  and 
therefore  that  the  beginning  of  India  eastwards  cannot  be  &t 
distant  from  the  western  limita  of  Africa^ 

From  these  and  similar  authorities  ot'eminent  writers,  the 
atlmiral  was  led  to  believe  that  he  had  formed  a  sound  opinion 
no  this  subject )  and  he  was  much  encouraged  to  undertake 
bis  prtqiosed  voyage  of  discovery  by  his  contemporary  Paul, 
physician  to  Sigiiiof  Dominico  of  I'iorence.  This  Paul  cor- 
retqjoDded  with  Ferdinand  Lopez,  a  cation  of  Lisbon,  concern- 
ing the  vovages  which  had  been  undertaken  to  Guinea  in  the 
reign  of  King  Alphonzo  of  Portugal,  and  concerning  future 
discoveries  which  might  be  made  to  the  westwards.  The  ad- 
miral, who  was  ah>rays  exceedingly  ardent  in  inquiries  on 
these  tt^ics,  came  tu  the  l(nowIeui(e  of  this  correspondence; 
and  soon  afterwards,  by  means  of  I^iurentio  Girarde,  a  Flo- 
rentine «^o  then  resided  in  Lisbon,  entered  into  correspon- 
ilence  with  Paul  oo  this  subject,  acquainting  him  with  his 
design,  and  sending  him  a  small  terrestrial  globe.  I'be 
communi cation E  from  Paul  on  this  subject  are  an  follow; 

■<  To  Christopher  Columbus,  Paul  the  Physician  wisheth 
hc.illhi  I  perceive  the  noble  and  earnest  desire  which  jroa 
Entertain  to  sail  to  thbse  parts  which  produce  spices ;  and 
therefore*  in  answer  to  your  letter,  I  send  you  one  which  I 
wrote  some  time  aso  to  a  (riend  of  mine,  a  servant  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  befere  the  wars  of  Castile,  in  answer  to  one 
he  liad  written  to  me  by  the  (»der  uf  his  higlmess  upon  this 
tame  subject ;  and  I  send  you  a  sea  chart  similar  to  the  one 
I  sent  to  nin),  whicli  will  satisfy  your  demands,  i'be  copy  of 
diat  letter  is  ihis:" 

"  To  Ferdinand  Maituiez,  Paul  the  physician  wisheth 
heatth. — I  rcj'itct'  tu  karn  the  familiarity  which  you  have  with 
your  mo«t  stteito  mkI  magnificent  kinijj  and,  although  1 
nave  often  iliscoiiisnf  coaceming  the  short  way  by  sea  from 
hencetothc  lu'l'  lure  ^ice  is  produced,  wluch  I  consider 
tabe  E^orter  \h  a  you  now  take  by  the  coast  of  Guinea ; 

yet 
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fisMi  aOHi  ifc  «»■■<■  Jill  dn  i^r  cpinioDy «» tfaat  k  msy  be  oh 
4mio0d  aoHi  radoccd  fo  pnctke  Thoefbre.  thoogh  I  coald 
hMer  ihtm  k  iridi  a  fl^'^  ^  ■*7  ImomI*  so  as  to  mdJce  him 
•ttsBife  of  tlie  figioe  and  dimoianiis  of  the  workl ;  jet  I  fame 
fwolrcd  to  Bake  it  as  casjr  and  intdiifflbie  as  possiible  by  de- 
thb  vTMj  upon  a  duvt,  sn»  as  is  used  id  nama- 
I  BOW  seod  one  to  hk  flagestyy  cirawn  by 

7omi  Ittod  $  ID  which  I  have  set  dowD  die  otmost  boiuids 
tke  wtA,  bom  Iidaodio  the  Dorth  to  the  £irthtst  parts 
ofGimieay  with  ali  the  itJirnds  that  lie  jd  the  way:  OpiMisite 
to  wUdi  wcstem  ooast,  the  bpghmmg  of  the  lodies  is  de- 
Ijfhff^j  with  the  islaiids  and  places  to  whidi  you  may 
go^  and  how  fio*  yoo  Diay  bend  finua  the  north  pole  towaids 
the  cqninoctialy  and  iat  how  long  a  time  ;  that  is,  how  many 
\mga»  yoD  must  sail  before  yon  arrive  at  those  places  which 
are  most  fmitiiil  in  aD  sorts  of  ^ioe^  in  jewels  and  precious 
stones. 

**  Do  not  wonder  that  I  term  the  country  where  the  spice 
is  prodoced  in  the  wett^  because  that  production  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  the  east :  Since  those  who  may  baQ  to 
the  westward  will  always  find  those  places  in. the  Toestj  which 
diose  who  travel  by  land  eastwards  must  find  in  the  easi.  The 
strait  lines  that  run  lengthways  in  the  chart  shew  the  dis* 
taaces  from  east  to  west,  and  ttie  other  lines  which  cross  these 
at  right  angles  shew  the  distances  from  north  to  south.  I 
havelikewige  re|)resented  in  the  charts  several  places  in  India 
where  ships  may  take  shelter  in  any  storm  or  contrary  wind, 
or  on  occasion  of  any  unforeseen  accident.  Moreover,  to 
give  you  full  information  respecting  all  those  places  of  which 
yon  inquire,  you  must  understand  that  none  but  traders  re- 
side in  these  islands,  in  which  as  great  a  number  of  ships  and 
marinen,  and  as  great  quantities  of  merchandize  is  to  be 
found,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  more  particularly 
in  u  moht  noble  port  called  Zacton  ^,  where  there  are  every 
year  100  large  ships  loaded  and  unloaded  with  pepper,  besides 
many  other  ships  which  take  in  other  kinds  of  spice.  This 
country  is  exceedingly  p(>pulous,  and  contains  many  provinces 
and  kingdoms  and  cities  innumerable,  under  the  dominion  of 

a 

a  Paul  here  evidently  speaks  of  the  empire  of  China],  and  the  port  ]|q^ 
na,n  ed  Zacton  or  Zaiton,  may  be  that  now  called-Canton,  although  ^|q^ 
Artaiiily  ii  not  the  produce  of  that  country.-^£. 
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a  soTeragn  called  the  Great  Cbam,  which  tide  s^ifies  the 
king  of  kings*  who  usually  resides  in  the  province  of  Ca* 
thay  K 

*'  The  predecessors  of  the  great  cham  were  very  desirous 
to  have  amity  and  coQimecce  with  the  Christians ;  and  200 
years  ago  sent  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  desiring  him  to  send 
many  learned  men  and  doctors  to  instruct  them  in  our  hofy 
faith  $  but  by  reason  of  some  obstacles  which  these  ambas8»- 
dprs  encountered,  thev  returned  back  without  coming  to 
Jiomei  There  came  however  in  our  day  an  ambasoidor 
from  those  pwrts  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  who  told  him  of  the 
great  friendship  which  subsisted  between  these  princes  and 
uieir  people  with  the  Christians.  I  discoursed  at  large  with 
this  person  iq)on  several  matters,  respecting  the  splendour  of 
tbeir  royal  ,buildings,  the  great  length  and  breadth  of  their 
rivers,  and  many  other  topics.  He  told  me  many  wonder- 
fid  things  of  the  multitude  of  cities  and  towns  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers ;  insomuch  that  there  were  200  cities  upon  one 
river  akme,  having  marble  bridges  over  it  ok  wonderful  length 
and  breadth,  and  adorned  with  numerous  pillars.  This  coun- 
try deserves  as  well  as  any  other  to  be  explored ;  and  great 
profit  may  be  made  by  trading  tluther,  as  it  abounds  in  many 
valiiable  commodities,  and  with  gold,  silver,  all  kinds  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  spices  of  all  sorts.  It  is  likewise  certain 
that  many  wise  men,  philos€iphers,  astronomers,  and  others, 
exceedingly  ingenious  and  skilled  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
govern  the  numerous  provinces  of  that  mighty  empire,  and 
command  its  armies. 

**  From  Lisbon  direcdy  westwards,  there  are  in  the  chart 
which  I  now  transmit  twenty-six  spaces,  each  of  which  con- 
tains 250  miles,  or  6500  miles  in  all,  to  the  vast  and  most 
noble  city  of  Quisay  ^,  which  is  100  miles  or  thirty-five  leagues 
in  compass.  Its  name  signifies  the  heavenly  city,  and  won* 
derfid  things  are  reported  respecting  the  magnificence  of  it« 
buildings,  the  prodigious  amount  of  its  revenues,  and  the 
multitude  and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants.  This  city  is  in 
the  province  of  Mango  ^,  bordering  on  that  of  Cathay  where 
the  king  resides.  And  the  before  mentioned  distance  between 
Usbon  and  that  citv  westwards,  is  almost  a  third  part  of  the 

circumference 

5  Cathay  seems  here  to  denote  northern  Chiiu.*— £. 

4  Tbb  is  obviously  the  Quinsay  of  Marco  Polo.<-*Ei 

5  Mangi  or  southern  China.— E. 
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tifduikifereHi^  of  the  gkib^  Frdih  the  iskoid  of  Aotfltf^ 
which  you  call  the  Seven  Cities,  \mA  of  which  you  have  some 
knowledffei  thete  are  ten  spaces  in  the  chart  to  the  most  no- 
ble  island  of  Cipango^  which  make  2600  miles  ot  875  tea^es^. 
The  island  of  Cipango  aliomids  in  gold,  pearls,  and  prackms 
stones^  and  the  people  even  cover  their  tenqiles  ancTpalaoea 
with  plates  of  pure  gold  ^«  But«  for  want  of  knowing  the 
way,  all  these  wbnderfii]  things  remain  hidden  and  <so|u:ealed^ 
although  they  might  easily  be  gone  to  with  safatf.  Much 
more  might  be  said,  but  as  you  are  a  wise  and  jndlaons  per- 
son, and  I  have  ahready  told  you  of  what  ii»  most  material,  I 
am  satisfied  that  vou  will  fuUy  understand  the  whole,  and 
I  shall  not  therefore  be  more  prolix.  What  I  have  written 
may  satisfy  your  curiosi^,  and  is  as  much  as  the  shortness  of 
the  time  and  ray  business  will  admit*  Th^efore,  I  re^ 
main  most  ready  to  satis^  his  majesty  to  the  utmost  of  my 
abilities  in  all  commands  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  lay  upon 


raev 


P&ul  the  t^hysician  afterwards  wrote  this  following  letteir  td 
ttiy  father. — **  1  received  your  letter  with  those  things  you 
sent  me,  which  I  esteem  a  great  favour,  and  I  greatly  com<^ 
mend  your  noble  and  ardent  desire  of  sailing  from  the  east  t<) 
the  west,  as  marked  out  in  the  chart  wliith  I  sent  you  ;  but 
which  would  be  much  bett^  demonstrated  in  the  form  of  a 
globes  I  am  rejoiced  that  it  is  well  understood,  that  the  voy- 
age laid  down  is  not  only  pottsiUe  but  true,  certain,  honour- 
able, advantageous,  and  most  glorious  among  Christians. 
You  can  only  become  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  it  by  prac-. 
tice  and  experiento,  which  I  have  had  in  some  measure,  es- 
pecially by  the  solid  and  true  information  of  many  worthy 
and  wise  men  who  came  from  those  parts  to  tlie  court  of 
Rome,  and  from  merchants  who  are  persons  of  good  reputa- 
tion and  have  long  traded  to  those  r^ons.  Hence,  when 
the  voyage  shall  be  performed,  it  will  be  to  powertul  king^ 
doms,  and  to  most  noble  provinces  and  cities,  ricfa|  flourish- 

6  Th6  kland  AntiHa^  the  name  of  Whidi  faa3  been  since  a(k|>ted  by 
)lht  French  fur  the  smaller  West  India  islands,  was,  like  the  more  modem 
Terra  Australis  ihcognitai  a  gratnitous  supposition  for  preserving  the  balance 
bf  t)^e  earth,  before  the  actual  discovery  of  America.  Cipango  was  the 
naVne  by  which  Japan  was  then  known  in  Europe,  from  the  rdations  of  Maur- 
to  Polo. — E. 

7  Such  appeared  to  the  early  travellers  the  richly  gilt  and  lackered  tiles 
^sed.  in  Japan  and  other  part's  of  ladia.— £i> 
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Ing,  and  abounding  in  all  those  commodities  of  which  We  are 
in  need :  particularly  in  great  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  spicep 
and  in  great  store  of  jewels.  It  will  likewise  be  very  grateful 
to  the  kings  and  princes  of  those  parts,  who  are  exceedingly 
desirous  to  have  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  Christians  i 
whether  that  some  of  them  are  inclined  to  become  Christ- 
ians, or  else  desire  to  a»nmunicate  with  the  wise  and  learn* 
ed  men  of  Europe,  as  well  in  regard  to  religion,  as  in  all 
the  sciences,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  accounts  th^ 
have  received  of  the  kingdoms  and  governments  and  learning 
of  our  part  of  the  world.  On  all  which  accounts,  and  others 
which  might  be  alleged,  it  is  reasonable  that  your  own  mag. 
nanimity,  and  the  whole  Portuguese  nation,  ever  renowned 
for  great  men^  and  memorable  in  all  their  undertakings, 
should  be  eagerly  bent  upon  performing  this  voyage.'* 

By  this  letter,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  admiral 
was  greatly  encouraged  to  go  upon  his  discovery,  aithou^ 
the  learned  physician  was  mistaken  in  believing  that  Cathajr 
and  the  empire  of  the  great  Cham  was  the  first  land  to  be 
met  with  in  sailing  towards  the  west ;  for  experience  has 
made  it  appear,  that  the  distance  from  the  West  Indies  td 
that  country  is  ^eater  than  from  Europe  to  the  West 
Indies. 

The  third  and  last  motive  by  which  the  admiral  was  incit- 
cd  to  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  was  the  hope  of  find^ 
ing  in  his  way  to  India  some  very  beneficial  island  or  coutt^ 
nent,  from  whence  he  might  the  better  l^  enabled  to  pursue 
his  main  design.  This  hope  was  founded  upon  the  authori^ 
ty  and  opinion  of  many  wise  and  learned  men,  who  believed 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
was  composed  of  jand,  or  that  there  certainly  was  more  earth 
than  sea.  If  that  were  the  case,  he  concluded  that,  between 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  the  then  known  bounds  of  India, 
there  must  be  many  islands  and  a  ^reat  extent  of  continent 
interposed,  which  experience  has  smce  demonstrated  to  be 
true.  In  thh  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  many  fabulous 
stories  which  he  had  heard  from  sailors  and  others  who  had 
sailed  to  the  islands  and  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  Ma* 
deira ;  and  as  these  testimonies,  tliough  false,  tended  to  con^ 
firm  the  purpose  he  had  so  long  and  ardendy  cherished, 
they  the  more  readily  gained  his  assent ;  and,  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  such  as  are  curious  in  these  matters,  I  shall  hdre 
relate  tnem. 

One 
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One  V^utm  Vk^me,  *  pilot  in  tbe  mrriet  of  die  king  cf 
P^jtrtUj^ESiiy  wtiattfA  to  tbe  adoural,  that,  being  ooce450  kagas 
to  th^  «r«^«ard  c^  Ca|)e  Si  Vtnceitf,  be  h^  kHind  a  pteor 
€il  •C4irf  nboit  cuiioa  Ij  carted^  but  doC  with  irra  ;  and  m^ 
iiig^  xsizt  Uvfz  wirxU  bad  bic^wn  fer  coaaj  dajr*  pr^TMKt^j  froii 
tbe  Wc;5^  b.'  ci>ojectiired  that  the  carted  v^od  lUst  liafie 
l^;n  d/itUrd  tVofn  m]pi*^  i^lami  in  that  directioo.  One  Peter 
iUfne^  nbo  liad  mauritd  a  H>ter  at'  the  aunJnJs  wife,  told 
him  c4  tia>  if^  iM:eT«  another  piece  d  vood  which  had  been 
brcmgfat  to  tfie  isiarid  o(  i^ano  haocto  by  the  same  westeiijf 
imul,  and  of  Cfrrtain  €in«ted  cants,  so  thick  that  ererj  joint 
mm  iSLffyt  enough  to  contain  four  quarts  ol  vuk.  Iliese  he 
ailcged  to  have  hhewn  to  the  king  ot'  Portugal,  and  as 
tticre  were  no  such  canes  in  our  parts  of  the  work!,  he  be* 
lievf^d  ttiat  tlie  «ind«>  mu»t  have  wafted  tht  m  from  some  dis- 
tant iftlandii  in  the  west,  or  else  from  India :  More  espedaDy 
an  Pir>k'Tny,  in  the  first  book  of  his  cosoiogmphy,  and  cha{H 
ter  17«  iayfc,  that  such  canes  grow  in  the  eai^urn  parts  of  Ia«> 
dia  I  and  «ome  of  the  idanders.  particularly  those  in  the  A- 
Zori:%f  inficHmed  Correa  that  when  the  west  wind  blew  k>n^ 
together,  the  fcea  sometimes  drove  pine  trees  on  the  islanda 
GmtuMO  and  Fayal,  where  no  such  trees  were  otherwise  to 
be  frnind*  He  was  likewise  told  that  the  gca  had  cast  upon 
the  ihland  cX  Plores,  another  of  the  Azores,  the  dead  bodies 
of  two  men,  baring  very  brood  visages,  and  very  different  in 
tk.ir  appearance  from  Europeans. 

It  was  likewise  reported  to  the  admiral  that  the  people  a^ 
bout  Cape  V'erga  had  once  seen  some  almadias  or  covered 
botttx,  which  it  was  believed  had  been  driven  thither  by  stress 
of  weather  while  going  from  one  of  these  supposed  islands  in 
the  west  to  another  island.  One  Anthony  Lenie,  who  was 
marrid  and  settkd  in  the  it^land  of  Madeira,  told  the  admi- 
jTttl  tliat^  huvinir  once  made  a  considerable  run  to  the  west-* 
ward|  he  had  descried  three  islands.  To  this  information, 
licmrever,  he  avL\e  little  credit,  as  by  his  own  account  Leme 
had  not  sailed  above  100  leagues  to  the  west,  and  might  have 
been  deceived  by  some  rocks ;  or  what  he  had  seen  might 
havf'  been  some  of  those  floating  islands,  called  Aguades  by 
the  MiilorM^  of  which  Piiny  makes  mention  in  the  97th  chap* 
iar  of  the  first  book  of  bis  natural  history.  Pliny  says  that 
ftome  spotH  of  land  are  seen  in  the  northern  pfuts  of  the  o- 
D  (ill  on  wliich  there  are  deep-rooted  trees,  and  that  these 
porcclii  of  land  are  carried  about  like  floats^  ox  islands  swim-* 

9  ming 
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ining  upon  die  ivater.  Seneca,  in  his  tibird  bo<^,  ended* 
voiiring  to  give  a  probable  reason  for  the  existence  of  Micb 
ishiids,  dleges  that  there  are  certain  rocks  so  light  and  spongjr 
in  their  substance,  that  islands  in  India  which  are  composed  of 
such  do  actually  swim  up<m  the  water.  Therefore,  even  if  it 
were  actually  the  case  that  Leme  had  seen  the  three  islands^ 
the  admiral  was  of  opinicm  that  iluy  must  have  been  of  that 
ktiid,  such  as  those  called  the  islands  of  St  Brnndan  are  sup* 
posed  to  be,  where  many  wonders  are  reported  to  have  been 
seen.  Accounts  have  also  been  pro)>agated  of  other  islands 
which  are  continually  burning,  and  which  lie  iar  to  tb^ 
northward  ». 

Juventius  Portunatus  mentions  an  account  of  two  floatit^ 
islands  considerably  to  the  wesst,  and  more  southward  thaa 
those  of  Cape  Verd.  These  and  such  like  reports,  might 
induce  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ferro  and  Gomera,  and 
£^  the  Azores,  to  affirm  that  they  saw  islands  towards  the 
west  every  year ;  of  which  they  were  so  thoroughly  conviU' 
ced,  that  many  reputable  persons  swore  that  it  was  true* 
Tlie  satne  Fortunatus  relates,  that  a  person  came  from^  Ma* 
deira  to  Portugal  in  the  year  ]t484,  to  b^  a  caravel  from 
the  king  in  which  he  might  go  in  quest  of  an  island  which 
he  mdSe  oath  that  be  saw  every  year,  and  always  after  the 
exact  same  manner ;  with  whom  others  agreed,  who  declar* 
ed  that  they  had  seen  the  same  land  from  the  Azores. 

On  these  grounds,  in  all  the  former  maps  and  charts,  cer« 
tain  islands  were  placed  in  that  direction.  In  his  book  con- 
cerning the  wonderful  things  of  nature,  Aristotle  informs  us 
4>f  a  report,  that  some  Carthaginian  merchants  had  sailed  b^ 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  of 
^rfaieh  we  shall  give  a  more  particular  account  hereafter. 
Some  Portuguese  cosmographers  have  inserted  this  island  in 
dieir  maps  under  the  name  of  Antilla ;  though  they  do  no^ 
£^ree  with  Aristotle  in  regard  to  its  situation,  yet  none  have 
pkciBd  it  more  than  200  leagues  due  west  fi^m  the  Canaries 
and  Azores.  This  they  assert  to  be  certainly  the  isdand  of 
tiie  seven  cities,  which  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  year  714,  at  the  time  when  Spain  was 
^conquered  by  the  Moors,    At  that  time,  according  to  the  le* 

gena, 

''8  Tins  report  muft  have  proceeded  from  some  very  enroneoiM  account 
of  Iceland,  as  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  northern  part  oi  Uie  Atlantic  which, 
cootaixu  a  volcano. — ^£. 
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If  ;»n   A:^  wtt  been  «id  abo^e  ceorerLJrx  so 

iof!^,  b*>w  rvv^h  ?r.oTi=-  reason  hare  wc  to  c'^«^^Sd^r  tLn  as  fake 
which  Ofn.zao  FeTuandez  de  CKfeio  rctixii*  in  his 
Hist/irj  c»f  th  -  Ir<iie*,  **  Th^  tbeT>e  w-k  £:>:. 
of  tii,^  u^.^l^-iXvm  CH  the  ocean,  ard  titsr  lie  Sptinianis  held 
aaner»t:y  the  don/mlan  of  these  iandi.*  Hi-  pTciaided  to 
m^k^'^Ait  tills  a^-«Tt:on  from  wh^  Arista- tie  wrote  coooemiiiv 
the  'lAl^axd  fif  Ataiantis  and  Stba^»5  of  ibe  Hes>£nde&  Tfras, 
]ofAiU2  upr^n  hU  own  iinaginatioa  as  a  CcitaiD  sUmdard  of 
fmrh,  he  2d^rn»  upon  the  jiidsTBtnt  orsoine  persons  wiioae 
writ  in  ST*  I  ^»2ve  du.v  weired  and  aKentireiv  exainiiied.  I 
jiho»i>i  hive  on-:tttfl  to  enlarge  on  this  sBtrert,  to  aToidtirii^ 
the  rf-arJtr,  zipA  tl;at  I  ini;:ht  not  be  obii^:«i  to  coDdemn  the 
©pir.jorr-.  of  otijcr*,  were  it  not  that  manj  persoos  to  deCnct 
from  the  hon^iur  nnd  reputation  of  the  admiral,  have  made 
^eat  arcou'.t  of  these  notions.  Be-ides,  it  appeared  that  I 
TihffuUl  jr^  fu/iv  perform  my  doty  by  mereJy  recoonting  with 
ail  MUCf-ritj  and  truth,  the  motives  and  incitemoits  which 
incWntil  the  adniiral  my  father  to  umiertake  his  nnpandleied 
arft^Tprire,  if  I  fthould  f^uSer  what  I  know  to  be  a  manifest 
hh(:}t4tff(l  to  pasft  uncensured.  Wherefore,  the  better  to  de^ 
teet  the  mi-rake  of  Oviedo,  I  bhall  firsrstate  what  Aiistode 
l»afi  siairj  on  th;.^  subject,  as  related  by  F.  Theophilus  de  Fer- 
rarii',  amon^  the  prr>hlems  of  Aristotle  which  he  collected  in 
a  l^x»k  ':ritit;"fl  De  Admirandis  in  Xatura  auditis,  in  the  (dr 
U>^'m^  atrain: 

*♦  \Uji*Ui\  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  it  is  reported  that  certain 
Cartha^^iiiirj  merchants  discovered  an  island  in  the  Athmdc, 
frhlrh  \iiu\  never  before  been  inhabited  except  by  beasts* 
'Jl);*  isiand  was  not  many  days  sail  from  the  continent,  was 
ttt*.  if *'iv  vAr*f'rei\  over  with  trees,  and  abounded  in  all  the  usual 
jm^hjctioH'^  of  nature,  having  a  considerable  number  of  navi- 
ftsAtU',  rivcrn.  Finding  this  a  beautiful  country,  possessing  a 
firiile  ^itl  and  salubrious  atmosphere,  these  Carthaginians 
b^'^ran  Uf  people  it ;  but  the  senate  of  Carthage,  offended  with 
ibi*i  proci^lurCf  panfycd  a  decree  forbidding  any  person  to  go 
to  that  i<»land  under  pain  of  death,  and  they  ordered  all  those 
who  ha<i  alrc.*ndy  gone  there  to  be  slain  ;  meaning  thereby  to 
prrvf^i  all  other  nations  from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of 
the  phiOif  lent  bome  other  and  more  powerful  state  might  take 
poMMMniotif  to  the  detriment  of  their  liberty  and  commercial 
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Oviedo  had  no  just  grounds  for  asserting  that  this  isbtid 
must  have  been  Hispaniola  or  Cuba*  As  he  was  ignorant  of 
Latin,  he  was  obliged  to  take  such  interpretation  of  this  story 
as  he  could  procure  from  some  other  person,  who  certainly 
was  v^ry  ill  qualified  for  the  task,  since  the  Latin  text  has  been 
altered  and  misinterpreted  in  several  particulars.  This  may 
have  misled  Oviedo,  and  induced  him  to  believe  that  the 
foregoing  quotation  referred  to  some  island  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  Latin  text  we  do  not  read  of  the  Carthwinian 
merchants  going  out  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  as  Oviedo 
writes  ^.  Neither  is  it  said  that  the  island  was  extensive,  or 
its  trees  largfe,  but  only  that  it  was  much  wooded.  Nor  do 
wc  find  that  the  rivers  were  wonderful,  or  the  soil  fat,  or  that 
the  island  was  more  remote  from  Africa  than  from  Europe ; 
but  merely  that  it  was  remote  from  the  continent.  It  is  not 
said  in  the  original  that  any  towns  were  built  here,  and  in- 
deed it  is  not  likely  that  these  traders  should  build  much ; 
neither  is  the  place  said  to  have  become  famous,  as  we  see  on 
the  contrary  that  the  Carthaginians  were  careful  to  prevent 
its  fiimc  from  spreading  among  the  nations.  Thus  the  trans- 
lator being  ignorant,  led  Oviedo  to  believe  quite  a  different 
story  from  the  reality  *°. 

It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Carthaginian  mer- 
chants could  possibly  be  carried  so  far  out  of  their  way  as 
Hispaniola  or  Cuba ;  neither  could  they  have  arrived  at  either 
of  those  islands  without  meeting  with  the  many  other  islands 
which  surround  them.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  island  dis- 
covered by  the  Carthaginians  Was  one  of  the  Azores;  for  thougfi 
Ferrarius  speaks  of  navigable  rivers,  he  might  possibly  have 
written  ad  navigandum  instead  of  potandum^  and  have  there- 
by corrupted  the  meaning  of  his  author,  that  the  island  had 
plenty  of  streams  fit  for  drinking,  into  abundance  of  rivers 
adapted  for  navigation''.  Oviedo  falls  into  a  similar  error 
in  supposing  this  island  of  the  Carthaginians  to  have  been 
the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  S^ieca  in  his  fourth  book  f 

VOL.111,  c  where 

9  Don  Ferdinand,  or  his  translator,  has  forgot  here  that,  in  the  extract 
from  Ferrarius,  beyond  the  straits,  and  in  the  Atlantic,  are  the  distinctly 
expressed  situation  of  the  island.— £• 

10  There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  original^  totally  uninteresting  to  the 
reader,  in  the  same  querulous  strain  of  invective  agauist  Oviedo^  but  ^hich 
is  here  abridged  as  conveying  no  information. — H. 

1 1  Our  author  falls  into  a  mistake  in  this  chapter^  suppoung  the  Azores 
to  have  been  the  Cassiterides  of  the  ancients^  well  known  to  have  been  tl^e 
SriHy  islands. — E. 
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where  be  tdla  ns  that  Seneca  qieaks  of  an  island  named  At* 
lantica,  which  was  entirely  or  mostly  drowned  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  of  which  island  Plato  likewise 
makes  mention  in  his  Timaeus :  But  we  have  already  dwelt  too 
long  on  these  fables. 

Oviedo  insists  that  the  Spaniards  had  the  entire  dominion 
of  these  islands,  which  he  was  pleased  to  consider  as  the  same 
with  our  West  Indies.  He  cronnds  this  opinion  on  what  is 
said  by  Statius  and  Sebosus,  that  certain  islands  called  Hes-- 
perides  lay  ibrty  days  sail  west  &om  the  Gorffohian  islands  on 
the .  coast  of  Africa.  Hence  he  argued*  that  these  islands 
must  necessarily  be  the  West  Indies,  and  were  called  Hes}ie- 
ridesfrom  Hesperes  king  of  Spain,  who  consequendy  with  the 
Spaniards  his  subjects  were  lords  of  these  islands.  But  I  am 
quite  tired  of  this  dispute,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  admirals  diticovery. 


Section  III. 

The  Admiral^  being  disgusted  by  tlie  procedure  of  the  King  of 
Portugal^  in  regard  to  the  pi'oposed  Discovery ^  ^^'s  his  ser-t 
vices  to  the  Court  of  Spain  ^ 

Having  fully  satisfied  himself  of  the  practicability  of  his 
long  considered  project  of  discovering  the  route  to  India  by 
the  west,  as  already  explained,  the  admiral  resolved  to  put 
his  scheme  into  execution  ;  and  being  sensible  that  the  un- 
dertaking was  only  fit  for  a  prince  who  was  able  to  go  through 
with  the  expence,  and  to  maintain  the  dominion  of  the  dis- 
covery when  made,  he  thought  it  proper  to  propose  it  to  tlie 
WxiU,  of  Portugal,  because  he  then  lived  under  his  government 
and  protection.  And,  though  King  John  who  then  reigned 
gave  a  favourable  ear  to  his  arguments  and  proposals,  he  yet 
seemed  backward  in  acceding  to  them,  on  account  of  the  great 
expence  and  trouble  he  was  then  at  in  carrjang  on  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  Guinea  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
which  had  not  yet  been  crowned  with  any  considerable  sue-* 
cess;  not  having  been  hitherto  able  to  double  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  name  had  been  given  to  this  cape  in- 
stead of  its  original  denomination,  Agesingue ;  as  some  say 
because  the  Portuguese  had  no  hope  of  ever  extending  their 
discoveries  and  conquests  any  farther,  while  others  assert  it 

was 
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was  so  dftlied  on  account  of  tfieir  hopes  of  better  navigation 
and  of  discovering  more  valuable  countries  beyond.  How- ' 
ever  this  may  have  been,  the  king  of  Portugal  was  little  in- 
clined to  expend  more  money  in  prosecuting  discoveries ;  yet 
be  was  so  far  prevailed  upon  by  the  excdlent  reasons  adduced 
by  the  admiral  in  favour  of  his  proposed  undertakings  that 
the  only  remaining  difficulty  was  in  complying  with  the  terms 
my  father  demanded  for  himself  in  case  of  success :  For  my 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  dignified  spirit,  insbt- 
ed  upon  conditions  which  should  redound  to  his  honour  and 
reputation ;  being  resolved  to  leave  behind  him  such  a  repu- 
tation, and  so  considerable  a  family  as  he  deemed  due  to  his 
merits  and  (he  actions  which  he  confidently  expected  to  per<« 
form. 

While  matters  were  in  this  train,  by  the  advice  of  one  Doc- 
tor CaJzadilla  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence,  the  king 
of  Portugal  resolved  to  dispatch  a  caravel  in  secret  to  attempt 
making  the  discovery  which  my  father  had  proposed  to  him; 
as,  if  he  could  make  the  discovery  in  this  clandestine  manner, 
he  should  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  bestowing  any  great 
reward  on  the  occasion.  Accordingly,  a  caravel  was  fitted 
out  under  pretence  of  carrying  supplies  to  the  Cape  Verd 
islands,  with  private  instructions  to  sail  in  the  direction  in 
which  my  father  had  proposed  to  go  upon  his  intended  dis- 
covery. But  the  people  who  were  sent  upon  this  expedition 
did  not  possess  sufficiait  knowledge  or  spirit;  and,  after 
wandering  many  davs  in  the  Atlantic,  they  returned  to  the 
Cape  Verd  islands,  laughing  at  the  undertaking  as  ridiculous 
and  impracticable,  and  declaring  that  there  could  not  possi- 
bly be  any  land  in  that  direction  or  in  those  seas.  When 
this  scandalous  underhand  dealing  came  to  my  fathers  ears, 
he  took  a  great  aversion  to  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion ;  and,  his  wife  being  dead,  he  resolved  to  repair  into 
Castile,  with  his  son  Don  James  Columbus,  then  a  little  boy, 
who  has  since  inherited  his  fathers  estate.  But,  lest  the  sove« 
reign  of  Castile  might  not  consent  to  his  proposal,  and  he 
might  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  some  other  prince^i 
hy  which  much  time  might  be  lost,  he  dispatched  his  brother 
Bartholomew  Columbus  from  Lisbon  to  make  similar  pro* 

?osaIs  to  the  king  of  England.  Bartholomew,  though  no 
iatin  scholar,  was  skilful  and  experienced  in  sea  affairs,  and 
had  been  instructed  by  the  admiral  in  the  construction  of  sea 
chartSy'globes,  and  other  nautical  instruments.     While  on  hig 
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way  to  England,  Barthokmiew  Columbus  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  taken  by  pirates,  who  stript  him  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
ships  company  of  evm  thing  they  had  of  value.  On  this  ac- 
count he  arrived  in  England  in  such  great  poverty,  and  that 
aggravated  by  sickness,  that  he  was  unable  to  deliver  his  mes^ 
sage  until  he  had  recruited  his  finances  by  the  sale  of  sea 
charts  of  his  own  ccHistruction,  by  which  a  long  time  was 
lost  He  then  be^n  to  make  proposals  to  Henry  Vll.  who 
then  reigned  in  England,  to  whom  he  presented  a  map  of 
the  world,  on  which  the  following  verses  and  inscription  were 
written; 

Terrarum  quicunque  cupis  fdiciter  oras 
Koscere^  cuncta  decens  docte  pictura  docebit> 
Quando  Strabo  atfirmat,  Ptolomeus,  Plinius,  atque 
IsiodoniSi  non  una  tamen  sententia  quisque. 
Pingittir  luc  etiam  nuper  sulcata  carinis 
Hispanis  zona  ilia*  priuB  incognita  gcnti, 
Torrida^  qus  tandem  minet  est  notissima  mukis* 

Pro  Auctorcy  sive  Pictore. 
Janua  cui  patria  est  nomen,  cui  Bartholomseut 
Columbus  de  Terra-rubra,  opus  edidtt  istud» 
Londiniis  Ann.  Dom.  1480^  atque  insuper  anno. 
Octavo  decimaque  die  cum  teitia  men^s 
Februarii.  Laudes  Christ!  cantentur  abunde. 

The  sense  of  the  first  verses  is  to  this  effect !  **  Whosoever 
.  thou  art  who  desirest  to  know  the  coasts  of  countries,  must 
be  taught  by  this  draught  what  has  been  affirmed  by  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Isiodorus  ;  although  they  do  not  in  all 
things  agree.  Here  is  also  set  down  the  formerly  unknown 
torrid  zone,  lately  visited  by  vessels  from  Spain,  and  now  well 
known  to  many."  The  second  inscription  has  the  following  sig- 
nification :  **  As  to  the  author  or  painter  of  this  chart  j  he  is 
Bartholomew  Columbus  of  the  red  earth,  a  Genoese,  who  pub- 
lished this  work  at  London  on  the  2 1  st  of  February  in  the  year 
1480.     Praised  be  Christ  abundantly." 

It .  may  be  observed  here,  that  I  have  seen  some  subscrip- 
tions of  my  father,  the  admiral,  in  which  he  designs  himself 
Christopher  Columbus  de  Terrar-rubra ;  but  this  was  before 
he  acquired  his  title  of  admiral.  But  to  return  to  Bartholo- 
mew :  The  king  of  England  graciously  received  the  map ; 
and  having  favourably  listened  to  the  admirals  proposals, 
which  my  uncle  had  laid  before  him,  readily  agreed  to  the 
conditions  demanded,  and  ordered  my  father  to  be  invited 
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intx>  England.  But  Providence  had  determined  that  the  ad«> 
vantage  of  this  great  diacovery  should  belong  to  Castile;  and 
by  this  time  my  father  had  gone  upon  his  first  voyage, 
irom  which  he  was  already  returned  with  success^  as  shall  be 
shewn  in  its  proper  place. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1484  the  admiral  stole  away 
jMrivately  from  Lisbon  with  his  son  James,  as  he  was  afraid  of 
being  detained  by  the  king  of  Portugal*  For,  being  sensible  of 
the  misconduct  of  the  people  whom  he  had  sent  in  the  caravel 
already  mentioned,  the  king  was  desirous  to  restore  the  admiral 
to  favour,  and  to  renew  the  conferences  respecting  the  pro* 
posed  discovery.  But  as  he  did  not  use  as  much  drnflence  in 
executing  this  new  resolution  as  the  admiral  did  in  withdraw- 
ing himself,  he  lost  the  opportunity,  and  the  admiral  got  into 
Castile,  where  better  fortune  awaited  him.  Leaving  there- 
ibre  his  son  James  in  the  monastery  of  La  Rabida  at  Palos^ 
he  went  to  the  court  of  their  Catholic  majesties  at  Cordova. 
Being  of  afiable  manners  and  pleasant  conversation,  he  soon 
acquired  the  intimacy  of  such  perbons  as  he  found  best  in- 
clined to  ftvour  bis  views,  and  fittest  to  persuade  the  king  to 
embrace  his  proposed  undertaking.  Among  these  was  Lewis 
de  Santangel  an  Arragonese  gentleman,  who  was  clerk  of  the 
allowances  in  the  royal  household,  a  man  of  great  prudence 
and  reputation.  But,  as  a  matter  of  such  importance  rer 
quired  to  be  learnedly  investigated,  and  not  merely  by  empty 
words  and  the  favourable  reports  of  courtiers,  their  miyestiea 
referred  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  prior  of  Prado,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Granada  i  ordering  him  to  take  the  as- 
sistance of  some  cosmographers,  and  after  a  full  investigation 
of  the  whole  affiur,  to  make  a  report  of  their  opinion  on  its 
practicability.  There  were  few  cosmographers  then  in  ^i^iain, 
and  those  who  were  convened  on  this  occasion  were  fiu:  from 
skiltiil :  And  besides,  warned  by  the  trick  which  had  been  at- 
tempted in  Portugal,  the  admiral  did  not  explain  himself  so 
frilly  as  he  might,  lest  he  should  lose  his  reward.  On  these 
accounts,  the  report  which  they  save  to  their  Catholic  majes- 
ties was  as  various  as  their  several  judgments  and  opinions,  and 
by  no  means  &vourable  to  the  projected  enterprize. 

Some  alleged,  that  since  so  many  skilful  sailors,  during  the 
many  thousand  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  had  not  acquired  any  knowledge  whatever  of  these 
countries,  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  he  should  know  more 
qS  the  matter  than  all  w^o  had  gone  before  or  who  now  ex- 
isted^ 
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iflftod.  Others,  pretending  to  ffrouhd  their  opinion  upon  co6« 
motrraphical  argmuents,  said  Uiat  the  worid  was  of  such  pro- 
digious size  that  they  (]uestioned  if  it  were  posviUe  to  sail  in 
ikree  yearn  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  India,  whither  he  pro- 
posed to  go ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  oonfirm  this  opinion 
by  the  authority  of  Seneca,  who  says  in  one  of  his  works, 
*^  That  many  wise  men  di(»agreed  about  iirfiether  the  ocean  were 
of  infinite  ^^tent,  and  doubted  whether  it  were  navigable, 
'and  whether  habitable  lands  existed  on  its  other  side  ;  and, 
Wen  it  so,  whether  it  were  possible  to  go  to  these."  They  ad<> 
dedj  that  only  a  small  proportion  ot  this  terraqueous  globe, 
which  had  remained  in  our  hemisphere  above  the  wator,  was 
habitable ;  and  that  all  the  rest  was  sea,  which  was  not  sus- 
sceptible  of  being  navigated,  except  near  the  coasts  and  rivers ; 
and  that  wise  men  denied  the  possibility  of  sailing  from  the 
coast  of  Spain  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  west.    Others  ar« 

faed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  had  lieen  formerly  done 
y  the  Portuguese  in  regard  to  the  navigation  along  the 
western  coast  of  Africa:  That  if  anyone  should  sail  due 
westwards,  as  proposed  by  the  admiral,  it  would  certainly  be 
impossible  to  return  again  to  Spain  $  because  whoever  should 
sail  beyond  the  hemisphere  which  was  known  to  Ptolemy, 
wx>uld  then  go  downwards  upon  the  rotundity  of  the  globe, 
and  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  sail  up  again  on  their  rc^ 
turn,  which  would  necessarily  be  to  climb  up  hill,  and  which 
no  ship  could  accomplish  even  with  the  stiffest  gale.  Al- 
though the  admiral  gave  perfectly  valid  answers  to  IlU  these 
ol:gectlons;  yet,  such  was  the  ignorance  of  these  people, 
that  the  more  his  reasons  were  powerful  and  conclusive  so 
much  llie  less  were  they  understood :  For  when  people  have 
grown  old  in  prejudices  and  false  notions  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  these  get  such  firm  hold  of  the  mind  that  true 
and  just  principles 'are  utterly  unintelligible. 
■  The  prior  and  his  coadjutors  were  all  influenced. by  a  Spa- 
nish proverb,  which,  though  contradictory  to  reason  and 
common  sense,  says  Dubitat  Augustiniis^  or  it  is  contradicted 
by  «St  Augustine ;  who,  in  the  9th  chapter  of  the  21st  book 
of  his  city  of  God,  denies  the  possibility  of  the  Antipodesy 
or  that  any  person  should  be  able  to  go  from  one  hemisf^ere 
into  the  othen  -  Thoy  farther  dr^ed  against  tJie  admiral  the 
comnionly  received  opinions  concerning  the  five  zonesy  by 
which  the  torrid  zone  is  declared  utterly  uninhabitable,  and 
many  other  arguments  equally  absurd  and  ridiculous.     Upoa 

the 
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the  wiiole,  they  concliKkd  .to  giTJejadgmaiit^i^aiiiBstAe 
terprize  as  yain.  and  impraeticable»  and  that  it  did  not -b^* 
come  the  state  and  dignity  of  such,  great  princfft  to  abt  uipdtir 
such  weak  iidcmnation  as  they  cbticeived  to  have  been  cumk 
maoicated.  Therefore,  alter-  much  time  spent  in'the^basi- 
nessy.the  admiral  received  tor  answer ^that  dieir 'Cath6lic'ma»  . 
jestiea  were  then  occupied  in  many  other  wars,  and  piifti^iiHC' ' 
larlyin  the  cotujpi^  of  Granada -then  going  on,  and^nooldf 
not  therefore  conveniently  attend^  to  tins  new  undert^ing-; 
but  that  on  some  iutore  opportunity' of  greater 'kigune  and 
convenience,  they  would  have  more  time  tp  exIulQUie  itko  his 
proposaL  Xo  conclude,  their  majesties  refused  totifllen>tcr 
the  great  proposals  whidb  the -admiral  made  tothem^' 

While  tliese  matters  were  in  agitation,  th^r  QatholielittU 
jesties  had  not  been  always  resident  in  one  pl&oe,  owing  t6 
the  war  of  Granada  in  which  'they  were  then  engaged,^  bj;^ 
which,  a.  long  time  was  Itist  .before  they  had  fordied  a iniai 
resolution  and  giv^i  their  answer.  Tb6  admiral  went  there* 
fore  to  Seville,  where  he  still  found  th^r  majesties  a$  Unre- 
solved as  before.  He  thea  gave  an  account  of  his  prcgecl^ 
ed  expedition  to  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  i  but,  aftier 
many  conferences  finding  no  likelihood  of  success,  he  resoWed 
to  make;application  to  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  had 
already  written  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  he  should  not  succeed 
there,  he  proposed  to  have  gone  next  into  England  to  seek  his 
brother,  from  whom  he  had  not  hitherto  received  any  intellU 
gence.  In  this  resolution,  he  went  to  the  monastery  of  Ra* 
bida,  whence  he  proposed  to  have  sent  bis  son  Jamte  to  Coi^ 
dbva,  and  to- have  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  into  France. 
But  Providence  having  decreed  otherwise,  occasioned  theee* 
mentation  of  so  great  friendship^betweenthe. admiral  and 
John  Perea,  the  father  guardian  of  that  monastery,  who  was 
90  tboFoughly  assured  of  the  exceUence  and  practicability  of 
the  prefect,  that  he  was  deci^ly  concerned  at  the  resolution 
my  ijather  had  adopted,  and  ibr  the  loss  which  Spain  would 
vnttain  by  his  departure.  Perez  earnestly  entreated  the  ad- 
miral  topostpone  his  intended  departure  ;  saying,  that  as'he 
was  confensor  to  the  queen,  he  was  resolved  to  moke  an  etssay 
te  p^^snade  her  to  <xMHplianee,  and  hoped  that  she  would 
^ve  ereffit^o  his  representation^. 

*  Although  the  admiral  was  much  disgusted  with  the  irreso- 
lution and-  want  of  judgment  which  he  had  encountered 
among  the  Spanish  councilibrs,  and  w^s  quite  out  of  hope  of 

success ; 
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snocess;  yet  oondderiiig  Umaelf  in  a  mat  meanire  as  a  Spa« 
soaidf  owinff  to  his  long  residence  in  uiecountiy,  he  wasde- 
aiKNis  that  Spain  rather  than  any  other  conatry,  might  reap 
the  boiflfit  or  hit  luuiertaking.  Another  reason  of  the  pre» 
ferenoe  was  that  his  chiidrea  were  then  resident  in  Sbain. 
Ln  a  letter  which  he  wrote  about  this  time  to  their  Catnolic 
nu^esties  he  said:  ^^  That  I  might  serve  your  highnesses, 
I  have  refiised  the  offers  of  France,  England,  and  Portimal, 
as  nuqr  be  seen  by  the  letters  of  these  prince^  which  I 
bare  mposited  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  V  illalaii*" 

Gained  by  the  pressing  instances  of  Perez,  the  admiral  de- 
parted from  the  monastery  of  Rabida,  accompained  by  that 
ecclesiastic,  and  went  to  tiie  camp  of  St  Faith,  where  their 
Catholic  majesties  were  then  canying  on  the  siege  of  Gra- 
nada. Peres  here  made  such  pressing  instances  to  Isabella, 
that  she  was  pleased  to  cxrder  a  renewal  of  the  conferences, 
which  were  still  held  with  the  prior  of  Prado  and  his  former 
coadjutors,  who  were  still  irresolute  and  contradictory  in 
their  opinions.  Besides  Columbus  was  high  in  his  demands  of 
himour  and  emolument,  requiring  that  be  should  be  appoints 
^  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  countries  he  n^ight  discover, 
>  together  with  other  important  concessions.  The  Spanish 
eounciUors  deemed  his  demands  too  high  to  be  granted,  as 
too  considerable  even  in  the  event  of  success ;  and,  in  case 
of  disappointment,  they  thought  it  would  reflect  ridicule  and 
the  imputation  of  folly  upon  the  court  to  have  conceded 
such  high  titles.  Owing  to  these  considerations  the  business 
again  came  to  nothing. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  sense  of  the  admirals  wis- 
d<mi  and  high  spirit,  as  w^  as  his  foresjght  and  resoluti<m 
en  this  trying  occasion.  Besides  his  earnest  desire  to  go  up* 
on  his  ^eat  undertaking,  and  his  wish  that  it  might  be  in 
the  service  of  Spain  for  me  reasons  formerly  mentioned,  he 
was  now  so  exceedingly  reduced  in  his  ckcmnstances,  that 
any  ordinary  person  would  have  been  fflad  to  accept  of 
ahnost  any  offer  whatever.  But  be  wouU  not  accept  any 
torms  short  of  the  high  titles  and  honours,  and  those  other 
ccmditions  of  eventual  emolument  which  he  had  demanded, 
as  if  foreseeing  nith  assured  certainty  the  entire  success  of 
his  project.  Hence  by  his  q>irited  determination  they  were 
at  tne  last  obliged  to  concede  to  all  his  demands:  that  he 
fibould  be  admiral  on  the  ocean  of  all  the  seas  and  lands 
which  he  might  discover,  with  all  the  allowances,  .privil^;es» 

and 
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and  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  adsiirak  of  Castile  and 
Leon  in  weir  several  seas ;  that  all  civil  employm^its,  as 
well  of  government  as  in  the  administration  of  justice,  should 
be  entirely  at  his  disposal  in  all  the  islands  and  continents 
which  he  was  to  discover ;  that  all  governments  should  be 

Siven  to  one  of  three  persons  to  be  named  by  him  ;  and  that 
e  should  appoint  judges  in  all  parts  of  Spain  trading  to  the 
Indies,  to  decide  *  upon  all  causes  relating  to  that  trade  and 
to  those  parts.  Besides  the  salary  and  perquisites  belonging 
to  the  offices  of  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor-general  over 
all  his  discoveries,  he  demanded  to  have  one  tenth  <^  aU  that 
should  be  bought,  bartered,  found,  or  procured  in  any  manner 
of  way  within  the  bounds  of  his  authority,  abating  only  die 
charges  attending  the  ^scovery  and  conquest;  so  that  if 
1000  ducats  were  acquired  in  any  island  or  (Mace,  100  of  these 
were  to  belong  to  him.  Besides  all  this,  as  his  adversaries 
allied  that  he  ventured  nothing  in  the  undertaking,  and 
had  the  command  of  the  fleet  durmg  the  expedition,  heofler- 
ed  to  be  at  one  eighth  part  of  the  ocpence,  for  which  he  dc« 
matided  to  receive  the  eighth  part  of  what  he  should  bring 
home  in  the  fleet.  As  tiiese  high  conditions  were  refuseo, 
the  admiral  took  leave  of  all  his  friends,  and  began  hi^ 
journey  to  Cordova,  with  the  intention  of  making  prepara- 
tions for  going  to  France ;  being  resolved  not  to  return  in- 
to Portugm,  although  the  king  had  invited  him  back.    • 

The  admiral  departed  Gram  the  camp  of  St  Faith  in  the 
month  of  January  1492  on  his  intended  journey  $  and  on  the 
same  day  Lewis  de  Santangel,  formerly  mentioned,  who  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  forward  his  project,  obtained  ^an  au- 
dience or  the  queen  of  Castile,  and  used  every  argument  he 
could  devise  to  persuade  her  to  adc^t  the  undertaking  and  to 
comply  with  the  terms  required.  He  expressed  his  astoniA- 
ment  that  she,  who  had  always  evinced  much  greatness  of 
soul  in  all  important  matters,  should  now  want  ^irit  to  ven- 
ture upon  an  undertaking  where  so  little  was  to  be  risked, 
and  which  might  redound  so  highly  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
ithe  propagation  of  the  faith,  not  without jnreat  ben^t  and 
honour  to  her  kingdoms  and  dominions.  Inat,  should  anv 
other  prince  acd^t  the  ofier  of  Columbus,  the  injury  which 
her  crown  would  sustain  was  very  obvious ;  and  that  then 
she  wottkl  justly  incur  much  blame  from  her  friends  and  ser- 
mants^  and  would  be  reproached*  by  her  ^lemies,  and  all  the 
world  would  say  that  she  deserved  the  misibrtune  and  disafv 

pointment ; 
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^jir.t£r.cat ;  ^tA,  altlioaji  .he  nii^dit  Berer  be  viwMp  of&e 
e-/  ^  er,aitr:fr'4^ix<:»  *A  her  rc^ii?«d«  Ler  »uco^9scf!k  lDB^t.  ThaU 
«t;:M:e  cr^  pro^yt&i  Mrecuc-J  veil  ^u4iiMkti  in  reoson  and  aouia 
a/ZiJB:u>fjt,  dj^  WdB  made  by  a  in;in  of  vi'dnai  and  knov- 
l^^.^e,  wLo  ckr.aaiided  no  oUier  revani  but  vfaat  migfal  ame 
ifAu  U'Jk  cil«o>verur«9  and  viio  w<i»  wLim^  to  bear  a  propor- 
U>a  ot*  tL^;  ctiargc»^  and  to  lulvenuire  kk  ovn  penonal  saibcy 
0(t  u«e  c^f-rjt^  ber  niujesty  ou;:iit  certai:  Jr  to  make  tbe  at* 
iercrJU  Th-tt  ttie  outfit  uoi  to  beiiere  the  uodeftaking  was 
atjo;*  an  isitiMMiiihilj  as  ]tid  becu  alleged  by  those  kitnied 
f»v*n  to  nl^tca  the  |irupocfcai  bad  been  reierrcdy  neither  to  ccm- 
ki^ser  its  pr>!ftlbie  t^ure  as  any  reSecdan  npon  her  viadoni; 
£r^  in  b.'^  opinion  it  woukl  be  imiTersally  looked  upon  as  a 
mark  c/  p^cijercMis  m.ignammity  to  attei^pt  disoorcrin^  the 
iecret  wooden  of  the  worLj,  as  bad  been  done  by  other  mo- 
nardi*  to  thdr  great  honour  and  advantage.  Ykit,  however 
tutccrtain  the  eveLi  m'i^hi  be,  crea  a  oon^ii^erabledumoTmoney 
KTouid  be  weil  efM|/>oyed  in  tlie  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
certainty  of  hO  very  iiii|x>rtant  an  aiiliir  ;  whereas  the  admifal 
only  required  2500  cra^u*  to  til  out  a  fleet  for  the  discovery ; 
'4mi  thut  tiierelorc  &;ic  ou*rbt  not  to  allow  it  to  be  sakl  here-> 
l^ter  t^utt  tiie  fear  of  ]o2>iiig  so  small  a  sum  had  kept  her 
firom  patronizing  the  enterprise. 

11ie  (lueen  v,:^  much  impressed  by  these  representations 
of  Santangei^  of  whose  sincere  attiichment  to  her  service 
'  «nd  liooour  ^he  was  extremely  sensible.  She  thanked  him 
ior  fclh  good  counsel,  and  said  that  she  was  willing  to  accede 
to  tlie  propotK;d  cnierprize,  providing  that  the  execution 
were  delayed  until  i^he  might  have  a  little  time  to  recruit  her 
finaiiceif  alter  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war.  Yet,  if  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  immediately,  she  was  willing 
that  the  requisite  lunds  sliould  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of 
her  iewels.  Upon  this  condescension  to  his  advice  which 
Axe  had  refused  to  all  other  persons,  Santangel  immediately 
replied,  thot  there  was  no  necessity  to  pawn  her  jewels  on 
the  occasion,  as  he  would  readily  advance  his  own  mcmey  to 
do  such  &  service  to  her  majesty.  Upon. this  resolution^  the 
<|ueen  immc^diately  sent  an  officer  to  bring  the  admiral  back, 
who  had  already  reached  the  bridge  of  rilios,  two  leagues 
from  Grajnada,  Though.  miv;h  mortified  .at  the  diifieinties 
and  delays  be  had  met  with  hitherto^  yet,,  on.  receiving  inii- 
lOMtioa  o(  the  queens  .willingness  lo  comply  with  his  propo- 
.jKils,  he  returned  inuuediately  to  the  .camp  of  St  Faith,  where 
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he  was  konoorably  received  by  their  majesties  The  dispatch 
of  the  articles  of  agreement  was  commited  to  John  Coloma 
the  secretary,  and  every  thing  which  he  had  demanded,  as 
has  been  mentioned  betore,  without  alteration  or  diminutioni 
was  granted  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  their  Catholic  ma*> 
jesties. 


Sbction  IV. 

Narrative  of  tlie  Jirst  voyage  of  Columbus^  in  which  he  achud'* 

ly  discovered  the  New  World. 

Aix  the  conditions  which  the  admiral  demanded  being  con? 
ceded  by  their  Githolic  majesties,  he  set  out  from  Granada 
on  the  21st  May  1492  for  Palos,  whercf  he  was  to  fit  out  the 
ships  for  his  iqtended  expedition.  That  town  was  boun4  to 
serve  the  ,  crown  for  three  months  with  two  caravels,  w*hicb 
were  ordered  to  be  given  to  Columbus ;  and  he  fitted  out 
these  and  a  third  vessel  with  all  care  and  diligence.*  Hie 
ship  in  which  he  personally  embarked  was  called  the  St  Mary  i 
the  second  vessel  named  the  Pinta,  was  commanded  by  Mar- 
thi  Ak>nzo  PinaK>n  ;  and  the  third  named  the  Nina,  whicli  had 
square  sails,  was  under  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pint 
zon,  the  brother  of  Atonzo,  both  of  whom  were  inh(ibitants  of 
Palos*.  Being  furnished  with  all  necessaries,  and  having  99 
xneaa.  to  navigate  the  three  vessels,  Columbus. set  sail  ironn 
Palos  on  the  Sd  of  August  1492,  shaping  his  courn^  directly 
for  the  Canaries. 

During  this  voyage,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Jour  voyages 
which  he  made  from  Spain  to  the  West  Indies,  the  admiral 
was  very  carcftil  to  keep  an  exact  journal  of  every  occurrence 
whidi  took  place ;  always  specifying  what  winds  blew,  how 
fiur  he  saUed  with  each  particular  wind,  what  currents  were 
ibuiKl,  and  every  thing  that  was  seen  by  the  way,  whethei^ 
birds,  fishes,  or  any  other  thing.  Although  to  note  all  these 
particulars  with  a  minute  relation  of  every  thing  that  h^ 
penedj  idiewing  what  impressions  and  efiects  answered  to  tw 
course  and  aqiect  of  the  stars,  and  the  differences  between 
the  seas  which,  he  sailed  and  those  of  our  countries,  might 
all  be  useful ;  yet  as  I  concave  that  the  relation  of  these  par* 
ticuiars  might  now  be  ticesoaiie  to  the  reader,  1  shall  only 

give 
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gite  an  account  of  what  appears  to  roe  necessary  and  convex 
•nient  to  be  known. 

On  Saturday  the  4th  of  August,  the  next  day  after  sailing 
from  Palos,  the  rudder  of  the  Phita  broke  loose.  The  a£ 
iniral  strongly  suspected  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  con^ 
trivance  of  the  master  on  purpose  to  avoid  proceeding  on  the 
voyage,  which  he  had  ende&voured  to  do  before  they  left 
Spain,  and  he  therefore  ranged  up  along  iside  of  the  disabled 
vessel  to  give  every  assistance  in  his  power,  but  the  wind 
blew  so  bard  that  he  was  unable  to  afford  any  aid.  Pinzon, 
however,  being  an  experienced  seamen,  soon  made  a  tempo- 
rary repair  by  means  of  ropes,  and  they  proceeded  on  their 
voyage.  But  on  the  following  Tuesday,  the  weather  becom- 
ing rough  and  boisterpus,  the  fastenings  gave  way,'  and  the 
squadron  was  obliged  to  lay  to  for  some  time  to  renew  the 
repairs.  From  this  "misfortune- /)f  twice  breirking  the  nid<^ 
der,  a  superstitious  person  might  have  fbrebpded  the  future 
disobedience  of  Pinzon  to  the  admiral  i  as  through  his  malice 
the  Pinta  twice  separated  from' the  squadron^  as  shall  be 
afterwards  related..  Having  applied  .the  best  remedy  they 
could  to  the  disabled  state  of  the  rudder,  the  squadron  con- 
tinued its  voyage,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Canaries  at  day- 
break of  Thursday  the  9th  of  August;  but,*  owing  to  con- 
trary winds,  they  were  unable  to  com^  to^anchor  at  Gran  Ca- 
Baria  untU  tli^42th.  The  admiral  leit'  Bhizon  at  Xjiran  Cana- 
fia  ta  endeavour  to  procure,  another  vessel  instead  gf  that 
which  was  disabled,  and  went  himself  .with  the  Nina  on  the 
same  errand  to  Gomera. 

The  admiral  arrived  ^atr  Gomera  on  Sunday  the  12th  of 
^Aiigust^  and  sent  a  boat  on  shore  to  inquire  if  any  vessel 
could  be  procured  there  for  his  purpose.  .  The  boat  re- 
turned next  morning,  and  brought  intelligence  that  no  vessel 
was  then  at  that  island,  but  that  Donna  Beatrix  de  Bobadil- 
)a,  the  propriatrix  of  the  island,  was  then  at  Gran  Canaria 
in  a  hired  vessel  of  40  tons  belonging  to  one  Gradeima  of 
Seville,  which  would  probably  suit  his  purpose  and  might 
perhws  be  got*  He  therefore  determined  to  await  the  arri- 
val or  that  vessel  at  Gomera,  believing  that  Pinzon  might 
have  secured  a  vessel  for  himself  at  Gran  Ganaria,  if  he  had 
not  been  able  to  repair  his  own.  After  waiting  two  days, 
he  dispatched  one  of  his  people  in  a  bark  wbi(£  was  bound 
from  Gomera  to  Gran  Canaria,  to  acquaint  Pinzon  where  he 
lay^  and  to  assist  him  in  repairing  and  fixing  the  rudder. 

Having 
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Having  waited  a  considerable  time  for  an  answer  to  his  let- 
ter, he  sailed  with  the  two  vessels  from  Goraera  on  the  ^2SSL 
August  for  Gran  Canaria,  and  fell  in  with  the  bark  on  the 
following  day,  which  had  been  detained  all  that  time  on  its 
voyage  by  contrary  winds.  He  now  took  his  man  from 
the  barky  and  sailing  in  the  night  past  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffc^,  the  people  were  much  astoiiLshed  at  observing  flamet 
bursting  out  of  the  lofty  mountain  called  EI  Pico,  or  tho 
peak  of  Tenerifti?.  On  this  occasion  tlie  admiral  was  at 
great  pains  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  phenomenon  to  the 
people,  by  instancing  the  example  of  Etna  and  several  otlier 
known  volcanos. 

Passing  by  Teneriffe,  they  arrivetl  at  Gran  Canaria  on 
Saturday  the  25th  August ;  and  found  that  Pinzou  had  only 
got  in  tliere  the  day  before.  From  him  the  admiral  was  in- 
iormed  that  Donna  Beatrix  had  sailed  for  Gomera  on  the 
20th  with  the  vessel  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  obtain. 
His  officers  were  much  troubled  at  tlie  disappointment ;  but 
he,  who  always  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  every  occur- 
rence, observed  to  them  that  since  it  had  not  pleased  Go<l 
that  they  should  get  this  vessel  it  was  perhaps  better  for 
them  ;  as  they  might  have  encountered  much  opposition  hi 
pressing  it  into  the  service,  aud  might  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  shipping  and  unshipping  the  goods.  Where- 
fore, lest  he  might  again  miss  it  if  he  rt turned  to  Gomera, 
he  resolved  to  make  a  new  rudder  for  tlie  Pinta  at  Gran  Ca- 
naria, and  ordered  the  square  sails  of  the  Nina  to  be  changed 
to  round  ones,  like  those  of  the  other  two  vessels,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  accompany  them  with  less  danger  and  agi- 
tation. 

The  vessels  being  vi\  refitted,  the  admiral  weighed  anchor 
^om  Gran  Canaria  on  Saturday  the  ilrst  of  September,  and 
arrived  next  day  at  Gomera,  where  four  days  were  employed 
in  completing  their  stores  of  provisions  and  of  wood  and 
water.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  sixth  of  September 
1492,  the  admiral  took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  and  com- 
menced his  gieat  undertaking  by  standing  directly  westwards, 
but  made  very  slow  progress  at  fii*st  on  account  of  calms* 
On  Sunday  the  ninth  of  September,  about  day-break,  they 
were  nine  leagues  west  of  the  island  of  Ferro.  Now  losing  sight 
of  land  and  stretching  out  into  utterly  imknown  seas,  many 
pf  the  people  expressed  their  anxiety  and  fear  that  it  might 
be  long  before.tbey  should  see  land  again  ;  but  the  admiral 

used 
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ttsed  every  encJeavour  to  comfort  them  with  the  asstii^nce  of 
soon  finding  the  land  he  waa  m  search  of,  and  raised  their 
hopes  of  acquiring  wealth  and  honour  by  the  discovery.  To 
lessen  the  fear  which  they  entertained  of  the  length  of  way 
ihey  had  to  sail,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  only  proceeded 
fifteen  leagues  that  day,  when  the  actual  distance  sailed  was 
tfighteen ;  and  to  induce  the  people  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  so  fur  from  Spain  as  they  really  were,  he  resolved  to  keep 
considerably  short  in  his  reckoning  during  the  whole  voyage, 
though  hi?  carefully  recorded  the  true  reckoning  every  day  in 
private. 

On  Wednesday  the  twelfth  September,  having  got  to 
about  150  leagues  west  of  Fcrro,  they  discovered  a  large 
trunk  of  a  tree,  sufficient  to  have  been  tne  mast  to  a  vessel  of 
120  tons,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  the 
water.  At  this  distance  from  Ferro,  and  for  somewhat  far- 
ther on,  the  current  was  found  to  set  strongly  to  the  north- 
east. Next  day,  when  they  had  run  fifty  leagues  farther  west- 
wards, the  needle  was  observed  to  vary  half  a  point  to  the 
eastward  of  north,  and  next  morning  the  variation  was  a 
whole  point  east.  This  variation  of  the  compas  had  never 
beeti  before  ol^served,  and  therefore  the  admiral  was  much 
surprised  at  the  phenomenon,  and  concluded  that  the  needle 
did  not  actually  point  towards  the  polar  star,  but  to  some 
other  fixed  point.  Three  days  afterwards,  when  almost  100 
leagues  farther  west,  he  was  still  more  astonished  at  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  variation  ;  for  having  observed  the  needle 
to  vaiy  a  whole  point  to  the  eastwards  at  night,  it  pointed 
directly  northwards  in  the  morning.  On  the  night  of  Sa- 
turday the  fifteenth  of  September,  being  then  almost  300 
leagues  west  of  Ferro,  they  saw  a  prodigious  flash  of  light, 
or  fire-ball,  drop  from  the  sky  into  the  sea,  at  four  or  five 
leagues  distance  from  the  ships  towards  the  south-west.  The 
weather  was  then  quite  fair  and  serene  like  April,  the  sea 
perfectly  calm,  the  wind  favourable  from  the  north-east,  and 
the  current  setting  to  the  noith-east.  The  people  in  the  Nina 
told  the  admiral  that  they  had  seen  the  day  before  a  heron, 
and  another  bird  which  they  called  Rabo-de-jiinco  '.  These 
were  the  first  birds  which  had  been  seen  during  the  voyage, 
and  were  considered  as   indications  of   approaching  land. 

But 

1  Rabo  de  jtraco  is  explained  to  signify  Rush-tailed :  Rabo  being  a  tail^ 
-Qnd  Junco  a  rush  in  the  Spanish  language. — ^£. 
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But  tbey  were  more  agreeably  surprised  next  day,  Sundav 
sixteenth  September,  by  seeing  great  abundance  of  yellowish 
green  sea  weeds,  which  appeared  a*  if  newly  waslied  away 
from  some  rock  or  island.  Next  day  the  sea  weed  was  seen 
in  much  greater  quantity,  and  a  small  live  lobster  was  obser- 
ved among  the  wi^eds:  From  this  circumstance  many  affirmed 
that  they  were  certainly  near  the  land.  The  sea  water  wjis 
afterwards  noticed  to  be  only  half  so  salt  as  before ;  and  great 
nunibers  of  tunny  fish  were  seen  swimming  about,  some  of 
which  came  so  near  the  vessel,  that  one  was  killed  by  a  beard- 
ed iron.  Being  now  360  leagues  west  from  Ferro,  another 
of  the  birds  called  Rabo-de-junco  was  seen.  On  Tuesday 
the  eighteenth  September,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  who  had 
gone  a-head  of  the  admiral  in  the  Pinta,  which  was  an  excel- 
lent sailer,  lay  to  for  the  admiral  to  come  up,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  seen  a  great  number  of  birds  fly  away  westwards, 
for  which  reason  he  was  in  great  hope  to  see  land  that  night. 
Pinzon  even  thought  that  he  saw  land  that  night  about  fifteen 
leagues  distant  to  the  northwards,  which  appeared  very  black 
ana  covered  with  clouds.  All  the  people  would  have  per- 
suaded the  admiral  to  try  for  land  in  that  direction;  but, 
being  certainly  assured  that  it  was  not  land,  and  having  not 

Jet  reached  the  distance  at  which  he  expected  to  find  the  Jand, 
e  would  not  consent  to  lose  time  in  altering  his  course  in 
that  direction.  But  as  the  wind  now  freshened,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  take  in  the  top«saiis  at  night,  having  now  sailed  eleven 
days  before  the  wind  due  westwards  with  all  their  sails  up. 

All  the  people  in  the  squadron  being  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  seas  they  now  traversed,'  f(*arful  of  their  danger  at 
such  unusual  distance  from  any  relief,  and  seeing  nothing  a- 
round  but  sky  and  water,  began  to  mutter  among  themselves, 
and  anxiously  observed  every  appearance.  On  the  nineteenth 
September,  a  kind  of  sea-gull  called  Alcatraz  flew  over  the 
admirals  ship,  and  several  others  were  seen  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day;  and  as  the  admiral  conceived  that  these  birds  would 
Ifiot  fly  far  from  land,  he  entertained  hopes  of  soon  seeing 
what  he  was  in  quest  of.  He  therefore  ordered  a  line  of  200 
fathoms  to  be  tried,  but  without  finding  any  bottom.  The 
current  was  now  found  to  set  to  the  soutn-west. 

On  Thursday  the  twentieth  of  September,  two  alcatrazes^ 
eame  near  the  ship  about  two  hours  before  noon,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  third.  On  this  day  likewise  they  took  a  bird 
tesembling  a  heron,  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  white  tuft  on 

its 
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its  head,  and  having  webbed  feet  like  a  jdack.  Abundance  of 
weeds  were  seen  floating  in  the  sea,  and  one  small  fish  was 
taken.  About  evening  three  land  birds  settled  on  the  rigging 
of  the  ship  and  began  to  sing.  These  flew  away  at  day-break, 
which  was  considered  a  strong  indication  of  iqyproaching  the 
Jand,  as  these  little  birds  could  not  have  come  from  any  far 
distant  country  ;  whereas  the  other  large  fowls,  being  used  to 
water,  might  much  better  go  far  from  land.  The  same  day 
an  alcatraz  was  seen. 

Friday  the  twenty-first  another  alcatraz  and  a  rabo  de 
junco  were  seen,  and  vast  quantities  of  weeds  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  carry  towards  the  north.  These  appearances  wiere 
sometimes  a  comfort  to  the  people,  giving  them  hopes  of  near- 
ing  the  wished- for  land ;  while  at  other  times  the  weeds  were 
so  thick  as  in  some  measure  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
vessels,  and  to  occasion  terror  lest  what  is  fabulously  report- 
ed of  St  Amaro,  in  the  frozen  sea,  might  happen  to  them, 
that  they  might  be  so  enveloped  in  the  weeds  as  to  be  un- 
able to  move  backwards  or  forwards  ;  wherefore  they  steered 
away  from  those  shoals  of  weeds  as  much  as  they  could. 

>Iext  day,  being  Saturday  the  twenty*secona  September, 
thev  saw  a  whale  and  several  small  birds.  The  wind  now 
veered  to  the  south-west,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
to  the  westwards ;  and,  though  this  was  adverse  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  proposed  voyage,  the  admiral  to  comfort  the  peo- 
ple, alleged  that  this  was  a  favourable  circumstance  ;  because 
among  other  causes  of  fear,  they  had  formerly  said  they  should 
never  have  a  wind  to  carry  them  back  to  Spain,  asit  hadalways 
blown  from  the  east  ever  since  they  lefl  Ferro.  They  still 
continued  however  to  murmur,  alleging  that  this  south-west 
wind  was  by  no  means  a  settled  one,  and  as  it  never  blew 
fetrong  enough  to  swell  the  sea,  it  would  not  serve  to  carry 
them  back  again  through  so  great  an  extent  of  sea  as  they 
had  now  passed  over.  In  spite  of  every  argument  used  by 
the  admiral,  assuring  them  that  the  alterations  in  the  wind 
were  occasioned  by  the  vicinihr  of  the  land,  by  which  like* 
wise  the  waves  were  prevented  mm  rising  to  any  height,  they 
were  still  dissatisfied  and  terrified. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-third  of  September,  a  brisk  gale 
sprung  up  at  W.  N.  W.  with  a  rolling  tea,  such  as  the  peo- 
ple had  wished  for.  Three  hours  before  noon  a  turtle-dove 
was  observed  to  fly  over  the  ship;  towards  evening  an  alca- 
traz^ a  river  fowl,  and  several  white  birds  were  seen  flying 

about. 
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about,  and  some  crabs  were  obsenred  among  the  weeds* 
Next  day  another  alcatraz  was  seen  and  several  small  birds 
whidi  came  from  the  west*  Nmnbers  of  small  fishes  were 
seen  swimming  about,  some  of  which  were  struck  with  har- 
poons, as  they  would  not  bite  at  the  hook.         ^ 

The  more  that  the  tokens  mentioned  above  were  observed, 
and  found  not  to  be  followed  by  the  so  anxiously  looked-for 
land,  the  more  the  people  became  fearful  of  the  event,  and 
entered  into  cabals  against  the  admiral,  who  they  said  was 
desirous  to  make  himself  a  great  lord  at  the  expense  of  their 
danger.  They  represented  that  they  had  already  sufficiently . 
performed  their  duty  in  adventuring  farther  from  land  and  all 
possibility  of  succour  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  to  their  mani- 
fest destruction.  If  they  did  they  would  soon  have  reason  to 
repent  thdr  temerity,  as  provisions  would**soon  fall  short,  the 
ships  were  already  taulty  and  would  soon  fail,  and  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  gefback  so  £ir  as  they  had  already 
gone.  None  could  condemn  them  in  their  own  opinion  for 
now  turning  back,  but  all  must  consider  them  as  brave  men 
for  having  gone  upon  such  an  enterprize  and  venturing  so 
far.  That  the  admiral  was  a  foreigner  who  had  no  favour  at 
court ;  and  as  so  many  wise  and  learned  men  had  already 
condemned  his  opinions  and  enterprize  as  visionarv  and  im- 
possible, there  would  be  none  to  favour  or  defend  him,  smd 
they  were  sure  to  find  more  credit  if  they  accused  him  of  igf- 
norance  and  mismanagement  than  he  would  do,  whatsoever 
he  might  now  say  for  himself  against  them.  Some  even  prc^ 
ceeded  so  fiu*  as  to  propose,  in  case  the  admiral  should  refiise 
to  acquiesce  in  their  proposals,  that  they  might  make  a  short 
end  of  all  disputes  by  throwing  him  overboard ;  after  which 
they  could  give  out  that  be  had  fallen  over  while  making  his 
observations,  and  no  one  would  ever  tliink  of  inquiring  into 
the  truth.  They  thus  went  on  day  after  day,  muttering,  com- 
plaining, and  consulting  together ;  and  though  the  admiral 
was  not  fiilly  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  cabals,  he  was  not 
entirely  witliout  apprehensions  of  their  inconstancy  in  the  pre- 
sent trying  situation,  and  of  their  evil  intentions  towards  him* 
He  therefore  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  quiet  their  ap- 
prehensions and  to  suppress  their  evil  design,  sometimes  using 
£iir  words,  and  at  other  times  fiilly  resolved  to  expose  his 
life  rather  than  abandon  the  enterprize;  he  put  them  in  mind 
•f  the  due  punishment  they  would  subject    themselves  to  if 
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they  obstructed  the  voyage.  To  confirm  their  hopes,  he  re- 
capitulated all  the  favourable  signs  and  indications  which  had 
been  lately  observed,  assuring  them  that  they  might  soon  ex- 
pect to  see  the  land-  But  tney,  who  were  ever  attentive  to 
these  tokens,  tnought  every  hour  a  year  in  their  anxiety  to 
see  the  wished-for  Iand» 

On  Tuesday  the  twenty-fifth  of  September  near  sun-set,  as 
the  admiral  was  discoursing  with  Pinzon,  whose  ship  was 
then  very  near,  Pinzon  suddenly  called  out,  "  Land  !  land. 
Sir !  let  not  my  good  news  miscarry."  And  pointed  out  a 
large  mass  in  the  S.  W.  about  twenty-five  leagues  distant, 
which  seemed  very  like  an  island.  This  was  so  pleasing  to 
the  people,  that  they  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  pleasing 
discovery  ;  and,  although  the  admiral  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  Finzons  observation,  yet  to  please  the 
men,  and  that  they  might  not  obstruct  the  voyage,  he  altered 
his  course  and  stood  m  that  direction  a  great  part  of  the 
night.  Next  morning,  the  twenty-sixth,  they  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  the  supposed  land  was  only  composed  of  clouds, 
which  often  put  on  the  appearance  of  distant  land ;  and,  to 
their  great  dissatisfaction,  the  stems  of  the  ships  were  again 
turned  directly  westwards,  as  they  always  were  unless  when 
hindered  by  the  wind.  Continuing  their  course,  and  still 
attentively  watching  for  signs  of  land,  they  saw  this  day  an 
alcatraz,  a  rabo  de  junco,  and  other  birds  as  formerly  men- 
tioned. 

On  Thursday  the  twenty-seventh  of  September  they  saw 
another  alcatraz  coming  from  the  westwards  and  flying  to- 
wards the  east,  and  great  numbers  of  fish  were  seen  witn  gilt 
backs,  one  of  which  they  struck  with  a  hai-poon.  A  rabo 
de  junco  likewise  flew  past;  the  currents  for  some  of  the  last 
days  were  not  so  regular  as  before,  but  changed  with  the  tide, 
and  the  weeds  were  not  nearly  so  abundant. 

On  Friday  the  twentj'-eighth  all  the  vessels  took  some  of  the 
fishes  with  gilt  backs ;  and  on  Saturday  the  twenty-ninth  they 
saw  a  rabo  de  junco,  which,  although  a  sea-fowl,  never  rest9 
on  the  waves,  but  always  flies  in  the  air,  pursuing  the  alcatrazes 
till  it  causes  them  to  mute  for  fear,  which  it  catches  in  the  air 
for  nourishment.  Many  of  these  birds  are  said  to  frequent 
the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  They  soon  afterwards  saw  two 
other  alcatrazes,  and  great  numbers  of  flying-fishes.  These 
last  are  about  a  span  long,  and  have  two  little  membranous 
wings  like  those  of  a  bat,  by  means  of  which  they  fly  about  a 
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{)ike-'Iei]gdi  high  from  the  water  and  a  musketrshot  in  length, 
and  sometimes  drop  upon  the  bhips*  In  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  they  saw  abundance  of  weeds  lying  in  length  north  and 
south,  and  three  akatrazes  pursued  by  a  rabo  de  junco. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  thirtieth  of  S^tember  four 
rabo  de  juncos  came  to  the  ship ;  and  from  so  many  of  them 
coming  together  it  was  tliought  the  land  could  not  be  tar  dis« 
tant,  especiaDy  as  four  alcatrazes  followed   soon  afterwards. 
Great  quantities  of  weeds  were  seen  in  a  line  stretcliingf'rom 
W.  N.  W.  to  £•  N.  £.  and  a  great  number  of  the  fishes 
which  sure  called  Emperadores,  which  have  a  very  hard  skin 
and  are  not  fit  to  eat^     Though  the  admiral  paid  every  atten- 
tion to  those  indications,  he  never  neglected  those  in  the  hea* 
vens,  and  carefully  observed  the  course  of  the  stars*     He  was 
now  greatly  surprised  to  notice  at  this  time  that  the  Charles 
wain  or  Ursa  Major  constellation  appeared  at  night  in  the  west, 
and  was  N.  E  in  the  morning :  He  thence  concluded  that 
their  whole  nights  course  was  only  nine  hours,  or  so  many 
parts  in  twenty-four  of  a  great  circle ;  and  this  he  observed 
to  be  the  case  regularly  every  night.     It  was  likewise  noticed 
that  the  compass  varied  a  whole  point  to  the  N.  W.  at  night- 
fall, and  came  due  north  evei:y  morning  at  day-break.      As 
this  unheard-of  circumstance  confounded  and  perplexed  the 
pilots,  who  apprehended  danger  in  these  strange  regions  and 
at  such  unusual  distance  from  home,  the  admiral  endeavoured 
to  calm  their  fears  by  assigning  a  cause  for  this  wonderful 
phenomenon  :  He  alleged  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  po- 
lar star  making  a  circuit  round  the  pole,  by  which  they  were 
not  a  little  satisfied. 

Soon  aiier  sunrise  on>Monday  the  fu*st  of  October,  an  al- 
catraz  came  to  the  ship,  and  two  more  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  long  streams  of  weeds  floated  'from  east  to  west. 
That  morning  the  pilot  of  the  admirals  ship  said  that  they 
were  now  578  leagues  west  from  the  island  of  Ferro.  In  his 
public  account  the  admiral  said  they  were  584*  leagues  to  the 
west;  but  in  his  private  journal  he  made  the  real  distance  707 
leagues,  or  129  more  than  was  reckoned  by  the  pilot  The 
other  two  ships  differed  much  in  their  computation  from  each 
other  and  from  the  admirals  pilot.  The  pilot  of  Nina  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  Wednesday  tblbwing  said  they  had  only  sail- 
ed 540  leagues,  and  the  pilot  of  the  Pinta  reckoned  634. 
Thus  they  were  all  much  short  of  the  truth ;  but  the  admiral 
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winked  at  the  gross  mistake,  that  the  men,  not  thinking  them- 
selves so  far  from  home,  might  be  the  less  dejected. 

Hie  next  day,  being  Tuesday  the  second  of  October,  they 
saw  abundance  of  fish,  caught  one  small  tunny,  and  saw  a 
wlike  bird  with  many  other  small  birds,  and  the  weeds  appear- 
ed much  withered  and  almost  fallen  to  powder.     Next  day, 
seeing  no  birds,  they  suspected  that  tliey  had  passed  between 
some  islands  on  both  hands,  and  had  slipped  through  without 
seeing  them,  as  they  jessed  that  the  many  birds  which  they 
had  seeii  might  have  been  passing  from  one  island  to  anotlier*. 
On  this  account  they  were  very  earnest  to  have  the  course  al- 
tered one  way  or  the  other,  in    quest  of   these  imaginary 
lands :     But  the  admiral,  unwilling  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
the  fair  wind  which  carried  him  due  west)  which  he  accounted 
his  surest  course,  and  afraid  to  lessen  his  reputation  by  devi- 
ating from  Course  to  course  in  search  of  land,  which  he  always 
affirmed  that  he  well  knew  where  to  find,  refused  his  consent 
to  any  change.     On  this  the  people  were  again  ready  to  mu- 
tiny,  and  resumed   their  murmurs  and  cabals  against  him. 
But  it  pleasicd  God  to  aid  his  authority  by  fresh  indications 
of  land. 

On  Thursday  the  fourth  of  October,  in  the  afternoon,  above 
forty  sp£Ui-ows  together  and  two  alcatrazes  flew  so  near  the 
ship  that  a  seaman  killed  one  of  them  with  a  stone.  Several 
other  birds  were  seen  at  this  time,  and  many  flying-fish  fell 
into  the  ships.  Next  day  there  came  a  rabo  de  junco  and 
an  alcatraz  from  the  westwards,  and  many  sparrows  were 
seen.  About  sunrise  on  Sunday  the  seventh  of  October, 
some  signs  of  land  appeared  to  the  westwards,  but  being  im- 
perfect no  person  would  mention  the  circumstance.  This 
was  owing  to  fear  of  losing  the  reward  of  thirty  crowns  year- 
ly for  life  which  had  been  promised  by  their  Catholic  majesties 
to  whoever  should  first  discover  land;  and  to  prevent  them 
from  calling  out  land,  land,  at  every  turn  without  just  cause,  it 
was  made  a  condition  that  whoever  said  he  saw  land  shouU 
Ipse  the  reward  if  it  were  not  made  out  in  three  days,  even 
if  he  should  afterwards  actually  prove  die  first  discoverer. 
All  on  board  the  admirals  ship  being  thus  forewarned,  were 
e!(ceedingly  carefiil not  to  cry  out  landupon  uncertain  tokens  ; 
but  those  in  the  Nina,  whicn  sailed  better  and  always  kept  a- 
head,  believing  that  they  certainly  saw  land,  fired  a  gun  and 
hung  out  their  colours  in  token  of  the  discovery ;  but  the 

11  farther 
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ikrther  they  sailed  the  more  the  jovfol  appearance  lessened, 
till  at  last  it  vanished  away.  But  tney  soon  afterwards  deri* 
yed  mudi  comfort  by  observing  great  flights  of  large  fowl  and 
others  of  small  birds  going  from  the  west  towards  the  south- 
west. 

Bein^now  at  a  vast  distance  from  &>ain9  and  well  assured 
that  sucn  small  birds  would  not  go  far  from  land,  the  admiral 
now  altered  his  course  from  due  west  which  had  been  hither* 
to,  and  steered  to  the  south-west.     He  assigned  as  ^  reason 
fi>r  now  changing  his  course,  although  deviating  little,  from 
his  original  design,  that  he  followed  the  example  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  had  discovered  most  of  their  islands  by  attending 
to  the  flight  of  birds,  and  because  these  they  now  saw  flew 
almost  uniformly  in  one  direction.     He  said  likewise  that  he 
had  always  expected  to  discover  land  about  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  were,  having  often  told  them  that  he  must 
not  look  to  find  land  until  they  should  get  750  leagues  to  the 
westwards  of  the  Canaries;  about  whicii  distance  he  expected 
to  fall  in  with  Hispaniola  which  he  then  called  Cipango,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  found  this  island  by  his 
direct  course,  if  it  had  not  been  that  it  was  reported  to  extend 
fromnorthto  south  ^.  Owing  therefore  to  his  not  having  inclin- 
edmore  to  the  south  he  had  missed  that  and  others  of  the  Carib- 
bee  islands  whither  tliose  birds  were  now  bending  their  flight, 
and  which  had  been  for  some  time  upon  his  larboard  hand.    It 
was  from  being  so  near  the  land  that  they  continually  saw  such 
great  numbers  of  birds ;  and  on  Monday  the  eighth  of  October 
twelve  singing  birds  of  various  colours  came  to  the  ship,  and 
after  flying  round  it  for  a  short  time  held  on  their  way.     Many 
other  birds  were  seen  from  the  ship  flying  towai'ds  the  south- 
west, and  that  same  night  great  numbers  of  large  fowl  were 
^een,  and  flocks  of  small  birds  proceeding  from  the  north  wards9 
smd  all  going  to  the  south-west.  In  the*moming  a  jay  was  seen, 
with  an  alcatraz,  several  ducks,  and  many  small  birds,  aU 
flying  the  satae  way  with  the  others,  and  the  au:  was  perceived 
to  be  fresh  and  odoriferous  as  it  is  at  Seville  in  the  month  of 
April.    But  the  people  were  now  so   eager  to  see  land  and 
had  been  so  often  dissi^pointed,  that  they  ceased  to  giv«  faith 

to 

s  Don  Fenfiband  complimenta  hit  father  too  largely  in  this  place  by  sup- 
poting  Cipango  and  Hispamola  the  same.  The  original  design  of  Co- 
lurobus  to  sail  westwards  to  India,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
vastly  nearer  in  that  direction,  led  him  accidentally  almost  to  diSMvev  Hts* 
pjisum  on  tht  HffM  route  to  Cipango  or  Japan.-*£. 
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to  these  continual  indications ;  insomuch  that  on  Wednesday 
the- tenth,  although  abundance  of  birds  were  continually  par- 
sing both  by  day  and  night,  they  never  ceased  to  complain. 
The  admiral  upbraided  their  want  of  r.;solution,  and  declared 
that  they  must  persist  in  their  endeavours  to  discover  the  In- 
dies, for  which  he  and  they  had  been  sent  out  by  their  Ca^ 
tholic  majesties. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  admiral  to  have  much 
longer  withstood  the  numbers  which  now  opposed  him;  but 
it  pleased  God  that,  in  the  afternoon  of  l^hursday  the  eleventh 
oi  October,  such  manifest  tokens  of  being  near  the  land  ap^ 

1)eared,  that  the  men  took  courage  and  rejoiced  at  their  good 
brtune  as  much  as  they  had  been  before  distressed.  1^'rom 
the  admirals  ship  a  green  rush  was  ^een  to  float  past,  and  one 
of  those  g^'een  fish  which  never  go  far  from  the  rocks.  The 
people  in  the  Pinta  saw  a  cane  and  a  staff  in  the  water,  and 
took  up  another  staff  vei*y  curiously  carved,  and  a  small  board, 
and  great  plenty  of  weeds  were  seen  which  seemed  to  have 
been  recently  torn  from  the  rocks.  Those  of  the  Nina,  b^- 
sides  similar  signs  of  land,  saw  a  branch  of  a  thorn  full  of 
red  berries,  which  seemed  to  have  been  newly  torn  ftoxa  the 
tree*  From  all  these  indications  the  admiral  was  convinced 
that  he  now  drew  near  to  the  land,  and  after  the  evening 
prayers  he  made  a  speech  to  the  men,  in  which  he  reminded 
them  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  having  brought  them  so  long  a 
voyage  with  such  favourable  weather,  and  in  comforting  them 
wit  '  so  many  tokens  of  a  successful  isaue  to  their  enterprize, 
which  were  now  every  day  becoming  plainer  apd  less  equivo- 
cal. He  besought  them  to  be  exceedingly  watchful  during 
the  night,  as  they  well  knew  that  in  the  first  article  of  the  in- 
structions which  he  had  given  to  all  the  three  ships  befiire  leav- 
ing the  Canaries,  they  were  enjoined,  when  they  should  have 
sailed  700  leagues  west  without  discovering  land,  to  lay  to 
every  night,  from  midnight  till  day-break.  And,  as  he  had 
very  confident  hopes  of  discovering  landthat  night,  he  required 
every  one  to  kec})  watch  at  their  quarters;  and,  besides  the 
gratuitjr  of  thirty  crowns  a-^year  for  li£e>  which  had  been  graci- 
ously promised  by  their  sovereigns  to  him  that  first  saw  the 
land,  he  engaged  to  give  the  fortunate  discoverer  a  velvet  doub« 
let  from  himself. 

After  thi^  as  the  admiral  was  in  his  cabin  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  he  saw  a  light  on  shore;  but  it  was  so  unsteady  t)iat 
he  coulcl  UQt  ^^xtuinly  affirm  that  it  Qame  firbm  land.     He 

s  called 
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called  to  one  Peter  Gutierres  and  desired  him  to  try  if  he 
could  perceive  the  same  light,  who  said  he  did;  but  one 
Roderick  Sanchez  of  Segoyia,  on  being  desired  to  look 
the  same  way  could  not  see  it,  because  he  was  not  up 
time  enough,  as  neither  the  admiral  nor  Gutierres  could 
see  it  again  above  once  or  twice  for  a  short  space^ 
which  made  than  judge  it  to  proceed  from  a  candle  or  torch 
belonging  to  some  fisherman  or  traveller,  who  lifted  it  up 
occasionally  and .  lowered  it  again,  or  perhaps  from  peopfe 
goinff  from  one  house  to  another,  because  it  appeared  and 
vanistied  again  so  suddenly*  Being  now  verv  much  on  their 
guard,  they  still  held  on  their  course  until  about  tv^o  in  the 
morning  of  Friday  the  twelfth  of  October,  when  the  Pinta 
which  was  always  far  a^head,  owing  to  her  superior  sailing, 
made  the  signal  of  seeing  land,  which  was  first  discovered  by 
Roderick  de  Triana  at  about  two  leagues  finom  the  ship* 
But  the  thirty  crowns  a-year  were  afterwards  granted  to  the 
admiral,  who  had  seen  the  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  a 
type  of  the  spiritual  light  wliich  he  was  the  happy  means  of 
spreading  in  these  dark  regions  of  error.  Being  now  so  near 
land,  all  the  ships  lay  to ;  every  one  thinking  it  long  till  day- 
light, that  they  might  enjoy  the  sight  they  had  so  long  and 
anxiously  desired  ^. 

When  day  light  appeared,  the  newly  discovered  land  was 
perceived  to  consist  of  a  flat  island  fifteen  leagues  in  lengthy 
without  any  hills,  all  covered  with  trees,  and  having  a  great 
lake  in  the  middle*  The  island  was  inhabited  by  great  abund« 
ance  of  people,  who  ran  down  to  the  shore  filled  with  won* 
der  and  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the  ships,  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  some  unknown  animals.  The  Christians  were 
not  less  curious  to  know  what  kind  of  people  they  had  fallen 
in  with,  and  the  curiosity  on  both  sides  was  soon  satisfied^ 
as  the  ships  soon  came  to  anchor.  The  admiral  went  on 
shore  with  his  boat  well  armed,  and  having  the  royal  standard 
of  Castile  and  Leon  displayed,  accompanied  by  the  command* 
ers  of  the  other  two  vessels,  each  in  his  own  boat,  carrying 

the 

s  The  dates  of  the  voyage  may  be  here  recapitulated.  Columbiu  sail- 
ed  from  Pales  on  the  third  of  August  I492j  and  reached  the  island  of  Go- 
QQera^  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  on  the  iiinth  of  August^  or  in  six  days. 
He  remained  there  and  at  Gran  Canaria^  refitting  and  replenishing  his  stores, 
till  the  sixth  of  September^  when  he  began  his  passage  due  west  across  the 
Atlantic ;  and  the  first  land  of  America  was  discovered  on  Friday  the 
twelfth  of  October  at  two  in  the  morning :  thirty-six  day»  after  leaving 
Gran  Canaria>  and  seventy  days  after  leaving  Palos  in  $pain.-*£* 
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iS^e  partioolar  colours  wfaick  had  been  allotted  for  the  enter- 
prize^  whidi  y^ete  white  with  a  green  cross  and  the  letter  F. 
en  one  side^  and  on  the  other  the  names  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabdla  crowned. 

'He  whole  company  kneeled  on  the  shore  and  kissed  the 
ground  for  joy,  returning  God  thanks  for  the  great  merey 
they  had  experienced  during  their  long  voyage  urou^  seas 
hitherto  unpassed,  and  their  now  h^py  discovery  of  an  un^ 
known  famd.  The  admiral  then  stood  up,  and  took  formal 
possession  in  the  usual  words  for  their  Catholic  majesties  of 
this  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St  Salvador.  All 
the  Christians  present  admitted  Columbus  to  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  admiral  and  viceroy,  pursuant  to  the  com- 
mission which  he  had  received  to  that  effect,  and  all  made 
.oath  to  obey  him  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  their  Ca- 

•  tholic  majesties,  with  such  expressions  of  joy  and  acknowledg- 
ment as  became  their  mighty  success ;  and  they  all  implored 
his  forgiveness  of  the  many  affronts  he  had  received  from 
them  through  their  fears  and  want  of  confidence.  Numbers 
of  the  Indians  or  natives  of  the  island  were  present  at  these 
ceremonies ;  and  perceiving  them  to  be  peaceable,  quiet,  and 
simple  peo(4e,  the  admiral  distributed  several  presents  among 
them.     To  some  he  gave  red  caps,  and  to  others  strings  of 

•  glass  beads,  which  they  hung  about  their  necks,  and  various 
<  other  things  <^  small  value,  which  they  valued  as  if  they  had 

been  jewels  of  high  price. 

After  the  ceremonies,  the  admiral  went  off*  in  his  boat,  and 
'  the   Indians  fdlowed  him  even  to  the  ships,  some  by  swim- 
ming and  others  in  their  canoes,  carrying  parrots,  clews  of 
spun  cotton  yam,  javelins,  and  other  such  trifling  articles,  to 

•  baiter  for  glass  beads,  bells,  and  other  things  of  small  value. 
Like  people  in  the  original  simplicity  of  nature,  they  were  all 
naked,  and  even  a  woman  who  was  among  them  was  entirely 

-  destitute  of  clothing.  Most  of  them  were  young,  seemingly 
not  above  thirty  years  of  age ;  of  a  good  stature,  with  very 
thickblack  lank  hair,  mostly  cut  short  above  their  ears^  though 
some  had  it  down  to  their  shoulders,  tied  up  with  a  string 
about  their  head  like  womens  tresses.     Their  countenanoej? 

'  were  mild  and  agreeable  and  their  features  good ;  but  their 
foreheads  were  too  high,  which  rave  them  rather  a  wild  ap- 
pearance. They  were  of  a  middle  stature,  plump,  and  well 
shaped/  but  of  an  olive  complexion,  like  the  inhabitants  of 

'  the  Canaries,  or  sunburnt  peasants.  Some  were  painted 
with  black,  others  with  white,  and  others  again  with  red :  In 

some 
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some  the  whole  body  was  painted,  in  others  only  the  face, 
and  some  only  the  nose  and  ejes.     They  had  no  weapons 
like  those  of  Europe,  neither  had  they  any  knowledge  of  such; 
for  when  our  people  shewed  them  a  naked  sword,  they  igno- 
rantly  grasped  it  by  the  edge.     Neither  had  they  any  know- 
ledge of  iron ;  as  their  javelins  were  merely  constructed  of 
wood,  having  their  points  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  armed 
with  a  piece  of  fish-bone.     Some  of  them  had  scars  of  wounds 
on  different  parts,  and  beingaskedby  signs  how  these  had  been 
got,  they  answered  by  signs  that  people  from  other  islands 
came  to  take  them  away,  and  that  they  had  been  wounded  in 
thdr  own  defence,     lliey  seemed  ingenious  and  of  a  voluble 
tongue ;   as  they  readily  repeated  such  words  as  they  once 
heard.     There  were  no  kind  of  animals  among  them  except- 
ing parrots,  which  they  carried  to  barter  with  the  Christians 
among  the  articles  already  mentioned,  and  in  this  trade  they 
continued  on  board  the  dbips  till  night,  when  they  all  return- 
ed to  the  shore. 

In  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  being  the  ISth  of  Octo- 
ber, many  of  the  natives  returned  on  board  the  ships  in  their 
boats  or  canoes,  which  were  all  of  one  piece  hollowed  like  a 
tray  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  some  of  these  were  so  large  a<? 
to  contain  forty  or  forty-five  men,  while  others  were  so  small 
€is  only  to  hold  one  person,  with  many  intermediate   sizes 
between  these  extremes.     These  they  worked  alon^  with  pad- 
res formed  like  a  bakers  peel  or  the  implement  which  is  used 
in  dressing  hemp,     lliesc  oars  or  paddles  were  not  fixed  by 
pins  to  the  sides  of  the  canoes  like  ours ;  but  were  dipped 
kito  the  water  and  pulled  backwards  as  if  digging.     Their 
canoes  are  so  light  and  artfully  constructed,  that  if  overset 
they  soon  turn  them  right  again  by  swimming  $  and  they 
empty  out  the  water  by  throwing  them  fi*om  side  to  side  like 
a  weavers  shuttle,  and  when  half  emptied  they  lade  out  the 
rest  with  dried  calabashes  cut  in  two,  which  they  carry  for  tliat 
purpose. 

This  second  day  the  natives,  as  said  before,  brought  vari- 
ous articles  to  barter  for  such  small  things  as  they  could  pro- 
cure in  exchange.  Jewels  or  metals  of  any  kind  were  not 
seen  among  them,  except  some  small  plates  of  gold  which 
hung  from  their  nostrils ;  and  on  being  questioned  firom 
whence  they  procured  the  gold,  they  answered  by  signs  that 
they  had  it  fi*om  the  south,  where  there  was  a  king  who  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  pieces  and  vessels  of  gold ;  and  they  made 
CUT  people  to  understand  that  there  were  many  other  islands 

and 
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and  large  countries  to  die  south  and  soiitb-west.  Thejr  were 
tfery  covetous  to  get  possession  of  any  thing  whidi  banged 
to  the  Christians,  and  being  themseiyes  very  poor,  with  no- 
thing of  value  to  give  in  exchange,  as  soon  as  they  got  cm 
board,  if  they  could  lay  hold  of  any  thing  which  struck  thdr 
fiuicy,  though  it  were  only  a  piece  of  a  broken  glazed  earthen 
dish  or  porringer,  they  l^ped  with  it  into  the  sea  and  swam 
on  shore  with  their  prize.  If  th^  brought  any  thing  on 
board  they  would  barter  it  for  any  thing  in^atever  bdbnging 
to  our  people,  even  for  a  piece  of  brc^en  glass ;  insomu^ 
that  some  gave  sixteen  large  dews  of  wcO  spun  cotton  yarn, 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  for  three  small  pieces  of  Portu- 
guese brass  coin  not  worth  a  farthing.  Their  liberally  in 
dealing  did  not  proceed  from  their  putting  any  great  value  on 
the  things  themselves  which  they  received  from  our  people  in 
return,  but  because  they  valued  them  as  belonging  to  the 
Christians,  whom  they  believed  certainly  to  have  come  down 
from  [leaven,  and  they  therefore  earnestly  desired  to  have 
something  from  them  as  a  memoriaL  In  this  manner  all 
this  day  was  spent,  and  the  islanders  as  before  went  all  on 
shore  at  night. 

Next  Sunday,  being  the  15th  of  October,  the  admiral  sail* 
ed  in  his  boats  along  the  coast  of  the  island  of  St  Salvador 
towards  the  north-west,  to  examine  its  nature  and  extent,  and 
discovered  a  bay  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  all  the  ships 
in  Christendom.  As  he  rowed  along  the  coast,  the  people 
ran  after  him  on  shore  inviting  him  to  land  with  offers  of  pro- 
visions, and  calling  to  each  omer  to  come  and  see  the  people 
who  had  come  down  from  Heaven  to  visit  the  earth,  and  lift- 
ing up  their  hands  to  Heaven  as  if  giving  thanks  for  their  ar- 
rival. Many  of  them  in  their  canoes,  or  by  swimming  as  they 
best  could,  came  to  the  boats  asking  by  signs  wh^er  they 
came  down  from  Heaven,  and  entreating  them  to  come  on 
shore  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves.  The  admiral  gave  to 
all  of  them  glass  beads,  pins,  and  other  trifles,  being  much 
pleased  at  their  simplicity ;  and  at  length  came  to  a  peninsula 
having  a  good  harbour,  and  where  a  good  fort  might  have 
been  made.  He  there  saw  six  of  the  Indian  houses,  having 
gardens  about  them  as  pleasant  as  those  of  Castile  in  the 
month  of  May,  though  now  well  advanced  in  October.  But 
the  people  being  fatigued  with  rowing,  and  finding  no  land 
so  inviting  as  to  induce  him  to  make  any  longer  stay,  he  re- 
turned to  his  ships,  taking  seven  o^  the  Indians  along  with 

him 
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him  to  senre  as  interpreters,  and  made  soil  for  certain  other 
islands  wliich  he  had  seen  from  the  peninsula,  which  all  ap» 
peared  to  be  plain  and  green  and  full  of  inhabitants. 

The  n^xt  day,  being  Monday  the  16  th  of  October,  became 
to  an  island  which  was  six  leagues  from  St  Salvador,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  St  Mary  pf  the  Conception.  That  side 
of  mih  second  island  which  is  nearest  to  St  Salvador  extended 
north-west  about  five  leagues ;  but  the  side  to  which  the  adU 
miral  went  lies  east  tmd  west,  and  is  about  ten  leagues  long. 
Casting  anchor  off  the  west  point  of  this  island,  he  landed  and 
took  possession.  Here  the  people  flocked  to  see  the  Chris« 
tians,  expressing  their  wonder  and  admiration  as  bad  been 
done  in  the  former  island, 

Perceiving  that  this  was  entirely  similar  to  St  Salvador^ 
he  sailed  on  the  I'^th  from  this  island,  and  went  westwards  ta 
another  island  considerably  larger,  being  above  twentyi-eigbt 
leagues  from  north-west  to  south-east  This  like  the  others 
was  quite  plain  and  had  a  fine  beach  of  easy  access,  and  he 
named  it  Fernandina.  While  sailing  between  the  island 
of  Conception  and  Fernandina  they  found  4  man  pad- 
dling alolig  in  a  small  canoe,  who  had  with  him  a  piece  of  their 
bread,  a  calabash  full  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  a  red  earth 
Uk^  vermilioU}  with  which  these  people  paint  themselves,  and 
some  dried  leav^  which  they  value  for  their  sweet  scent  and 
as /being  very  wliolesome;  and  in  a  little  basket  he  had  a 
string  of  green  glass  beads  and  two  small  pieces  of  Portuguese 
coin :  Whence  it  was  concluded  that  he  had  come  from  St 
Salvador  past  the  Conception,  and  was  going  in  all  haste  to 
Fernandina  to  carry  the  news  of  the  appearance  of  the  Chrifr* 
tians.  But  as  the  way  was  limg  and  he  was  weary,  he  oame 
to  the  ships  and  was  taken  on  board)  both  himself  and  his 
canoe,  and  was  courteously  treated  by  (he  admiral,  who  sent 
bim  on  shore  as  soon  as  he  came  to  land,  that  he  might  spiread 
the  news.  The  fevourabie  account  he  gave  caused  the  people 
of  Fernandina  to  come  on  board  in  their  canoes,  to  exchange 
the  same  kind  of  things  as  had  been  done  at  the  two  former 
islands ;  and  when  the  boats  went  on  shore  for  water,  the  Jn« 
dians  both  readily  she  wed  where  it  was  to  be  got,  and  carried 
the  small  cas^Hs  full  on  their  shoulders  tp  fiU  the  hogsheads  in 
the  boatSe 

The  inhabitants  of  Fernandina  seemed  to  be  a  wiser  and 
discreeter  people  than  those  in  tlie  two  fcfrmer  inlands,  as  they 
b^gstined  h^der  fer  wh^t  they  exthsmged  i  thejr  had  CPtton 
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cloth  m.their  houses  as  bed-dothes,  and  some  of  the  women 
wore  short  cotton  cloths  to  cover  their  nakedness,  whik  othei« 
had  a  sort  of  swathe  for  the  same  puipose.  Among  other 
things  worthy  of  remark  in  this  island,  certain  trees  had  the 
appearance  of  being  engrailed,  as  they  had  leaves  and  branches 
of  four  or  five  different  soits,  and  were  yet  quite  natural. 
They  saw  fishes  of  several  sorts,  ornamented  with  fine  colours  ; 
but  no  sort  of  land  animals  except  lizards  and  serpents.  The 
better  to  observe  this  island,  the  admiral  sailed  along  its  coast 
to  the  north-west,  and  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a  most 
beautiful  harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  which  a  small  island  pre- 
Tented  the  access  of  ships.  In  that  neighbourhood  was  one 
of  the  largest  towns  they  had  ever  yet  seen,  consisting  of 
Swelve  or  fifteen  houses  together,  built  like  tents  or  round  pa- 
vilions, but  in  which  were  no  other  ornaments  or  moveables 
besides  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  offered 
in  barter.  Their  beds  were  like  nets,  drawn  together  in  the 
nature  of  a  sling,  and  tied  to  two  posts  in  their  houses.  In 
this  island  they  saw  some  dogs  resembling  mastiffs,  and  others 
lil^e  beagles,  but  none  of  them  barked. 

Finding  nothing  of  value  in  Femandina,  the  admiral  sailed 
thence  on  Friday  the  19th  October  to  another  island  called 
Saomotto  by  the  natives,  to  which,  that  he  might  proceed  re- 
gulai'ly  in  his  nomenclature,  he  gav6  the  name  of  Isabella. 
Thus  to  his  first  discovery  called  Guanahani  by  the  natives, 
he  gave  the  name  of  St  Salvador  or  St  Saviour,  in  honour  of 
GcNd  who  had  delivered  him  froni  so  many  dangers,  and  had 
providentially  pointed  out  the  way  for  its  discovery.  On  ac- 
count of  his  particular  devotion  to  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  Virmn  Mary,  and  because  she  is  the  great  patro- 
ness of  the  Christians,  he  named  the  second  island  St  Mary 
of  the  Conception.  The  third  he  named  Femandina  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Catholic  king ;  the  fourth  Isabella  in  honour  of 
the  Catholic  queen ;  and  the  next  island  which  he  discover- 
ed, called  Cuba  by  the  natives,  he  named  Jotona  in  reelect 
to  prince  John  the  heir  of  Castile,  having  in  these  several 
names  given  due  regard  to  both  spirituals  and  tonporals.  Of 
the  four  islands  hitherto  discovered,  St  Salvador,  the  Concep- 
tion, Fernandiha,  and  Isabella,  Femandina  far  exceeded  all 
the  others  in  extent,  goodness,  and  beauty,  and  abounded  more 
in  delicious  waters,  pleasant  meadows,  and  beautifiil  trees^ 
among  which  wer^  many  aloes.  It  had  Iftewise  some  hills, 
which  were  not  to  be  seien  in  these  other  islands.    Being 
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much  taketi  with  its  beauty,  the  admiral  landed  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  in  some  meadows  as  plea- 
sant and  delightful  as  those  of  Spain  in  April,  where  night* 
ingales  and  other  birds  sung  in  the  most  cheerful  manner, 
both  in  the  trees  and  flying  about  in  such  nunibei*s  as  almost 
to  darken  the  sun ;  but  most  of  them  differed  much  from  our 
birds  in  Spain. 

In  this  island  there  were  great  abundance  of  waters  and 
lakes,  and  in  one  of  them  our  people  saw  a  sort  of  alligator 
^Ten  feet  long  and  above  a  foot  wide  at  the  belly.  This  ani« 
mal  being  disturbed  threw  itself  into  the  lake,  which  was  by 
no  means  deep ;  and  though  somewhat  alarmed  by  its  fright- 
ful i^pearance  and  fierceness,  our  people  killed  it  with  their 
spears.  The^Spaniards  learnt  aflerwards  to  consider  the  alii-.- 
gator  as  a  dainty,  and  even  as  the  best  food  possessed  by  the 
Indians ;  as  when  its  horrid-looking  skin,  all  covered  with 
scales,  is  removed,  the  flesh  is  very  white  and  delicious.  The 
alligator  is  called  yvana  by  the  Indians. 

As  it  grew  late,  our  people  left  the  alligator  where  it  was 
slain,  and  returned  to  the  ships;  but  being  desirous  to  explore 
the  country  somewhat  farther,  they  landed  again  next  day, 
when  they  killed  another  alligator  in  the  same  place.  Trav^ 
ling  thence  into  the  interior  of  the  island  they  found  a  town 
CMT  village,  whence  the  natives  fled  at  their  approach,  carrying 
off  as  much  of  their  goods  as  they  were  able.  The  admiral 
woidd  not  sufler  any  part  of  what  they  had  left  to  be  takea 
away,  lest  the  natives  should  consider  the  Spaniards  as  thieves  $ 
wherefore  their  fears  soon  abated^  and  they  came  to  the 
ships  to  barter  their  commodities  as  the  other  Indians  had 
done. 

Having  examined  the  nature  and  products  of  the  island  of 
Isabella  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  admiral  do- 
termined  to  waste  no  more  time  in  exploring  the  remaining 
islands  in  this  numerous  group,  mor#  especially  as  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  Indians  Uiat  they  all  resembled  each  other. 
He  therefore  shaped  his  course  for  a  large  island  to  the  south- 
wards, which  the  Indians  named  Cuba,  and  which  was  much 
applauded  by  them  all.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday  the  28th 
of  October,  he  arrived  on  its  northern  coast.  At  flrst  sight 
this  island  appeared  to  be  better  and  richer  than  those  which 
he  had;v]sited  before ;  from  the  great  extent  of  its  coasts,  the 
size  of  its  rivers,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  hills  and  moun- 
t&xsi^j  and  the  extent  of  its  plains,  all  clothed  with  an  infinite 
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n^STurr  ^treei.  He  wTts  therefore  dniiuiB  to  yet  WBickiioir^ 
Ji^r!<;r*^  ^.t  :!U  pief<rle»  and  came  to  andior  in  the  mouth  oTakuge 
r^tisr^  ^ii0t  bdr.iu  ot  which  were  rkhhr  adorned  with  thids  and 
iftit  tr>j*%  ali  cryv'^Ted  with  fruit  and  blossoms  Tery  diflferent 
fe*ytt  thote  Crf  rpafn.  The  place  was  in  every  reyect  deli* 
Of>'^^  vrd  ahocoKkd  in  tall  ^rass,  and  htrbs  of  a  rast  Tariety 
fni  k^ji^  iRo-tiy  diderng  troro  tho^  cf  Europe,  and  tlie 
wr^itSi  mere  thronpfcd  with  birds  ot  vahoas  piomagew  On 
^^-^  to  two  houses  at  a  tJiort  distance,  the  inhabitants  were 
iv rvi  to  have  fled,  fearing  their  nets  and  other  fishing  tacMe, 
lcc*^Jw:r  whh  a  Aiy'y  which  did  not  bark.  As  the  admiral 
h^i  ;^*en  fCnct  orders  that  nothing  should  be  carried  away^ 
ii'j^v  «y>n  renamed  to  the  ship?. 

l^A-^in^  th:si  riTcr,  the  squadron  continu'  d  its  course  along 
*?!-?  orn^  U>  the  westwards,  and  came  to  another  ri^'er,  which 
t^^  Tutrr/ifzl  nsmcd  Kio  do  Mares«  or  the  river  of  the  seas« 
T>.i%  wa^i  iriuch  lar^^er  than  the  former  river,  as  a  ship  was 
^/^  to  turn  up  its  channel,  and  it>  banks  were  thickly  inha- 
brtjui  $  but  aD  the  natives  fled  towards  the  mountains  on  first 
perceiiring  the  approach  of  our  ships,  carrying  away  every 
thing  they  were  able  to  remove.  These  mountains  iqppeared 
t^  a  round  or  conical  form,  very  lofty,  and  entirely  covered 
Irith  tree^  and  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  plants*  Find- 
ing himKfir  disappointed,  through  the  fears  of  the  natives,  of 
learning  what  he  wished  respecting  the  nature  and  produc- 
tiouH  of  the  ibland,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  con- 
sidering that  he  should  increase  their  terrors  if  he  were  to 
land  a  great  number  of  men,  he  resolved  to  send  two  Spaf* 
titards  into  the  interior,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  natives 
of  St  Salvador,  whom  he  had  brought  along  with  him  fiom 
that  island,  and  a  native  of  Cuba  who  had  ventured  aboard 
in  his  canoe.  He  instructed  these  men  to  travel  up  into  the 
country,  and  to  caress  atid  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  any 
fyf  the  natives  they  m%hc  fall  in  with.  And  that  no  time 
might  be  lo^t  during  their  absence,  he  ordered  the  ships  to  be 
laid  on  shore  to  careen  their  bottoms.  It  was  observeil  in 
this  place  that  all  the  firewood  they  used  was  from  a  tree 
in  every  respect  resembling  the  mastic^  but  much  larger  than 
those  of  Europe. 

The  ships  being  repaired  and  ready  for  sailing  on  the  5th 
f)f  November,  the  two  Spaniards  who  had  been  sent  into  the 
interior  returned,  bringing  two  of  the  natives  along  with  them. 
^Tity  reported  that  they  had  travelled  twelve  leagues  up  the 
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country,  where  they  came  to  a  town  of  fifty  pretty  largo  * 
hotise^,  ail  constructed  of  timber  in  a  round  form  and  thatch* 
ed  with  straw,  resembling  so  m^ny  tents  or  pavilionsi^  Ac«* 
cording  to  their  estimation,  this  place  might  contain  1000 
inhabitants,  as  all  that  belonged  to  one  family  dwelt  together 
in  one  house.  The  principal  people  of  the  place  came  out  to 
meet  them,  and  led  them  by  the  arms  into  the  town,  ^ving 
them  one  of  the  large  houses  to  lodge  in  during  their  stay. 
They  were  there  seated  upon  wooden  stools  made  of  one 
piece,  in  very  strange  shapes,  almost  resembling  some  living 
creature  with  four  very  short  legs.  The  tail  was  lifted  up, 
and  as  broad  as  the  seat,  to  serve  for  the  convenience  of  lean** 
ing  against ;  and  the  front  wa$  carved  into  the  resemblance 
of  a  head,  having  golden  eyes  and  ears.  The  Spaniaixls  be« 
ing  seated  on  tliose  stools  or  chairs,  which  the  Indians  called 
dieckty  all  the  natives  sat  about  them  on  the  ground,  and  came 
one  by  one  to  kiss  their  hands  with  great  respect,  believing 
them  to  have  come  from  Heaven.  They  were  presented  with 
some  boiled  roots  to  eat,  not  unlike  chesnuts  in  taste  ;  and  as 
the  two  Indians  who  had  accompanied  them  had  given  an 
excellent  character  of  the  strangers,  they  were  entreated  to 
remain  among  them,  or  at  least  to  rest  themselves  for  some 
days.  Soon  aft;erwards  the  men  went  out  from  the  house, 
and  many  women  came  to  see  them,  who  all  respectfully  kis* 
sed  their  hands  and  feet,  and  offered  them  presents  of  various 
articles. 

When  they  proposed  returning  to  the  ships,  many  of  tb^ 
Indians  wanted  to  accompany  them,  but  they  would  only  a.o 
cept  of  the  king,  his  son,  and  one  servant,  whom  the  admiral 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  honour  and  respect^ 
The  Spaniards  farther  reported  that  they  had  fallen  in  with 
sev^al  other  towns,  both  in  their  goin^  out  and  returning, 
in  all  of  which  they  had  been  entertaineowith  the  same  cpur«* 
tesy ;  but  that  none  of  these  other  towns  contained  above  fiv9 
houses.  That  they  met  many  people  by  the  way,  all  of  whom 
carried  a  lighted  fire* brand,  to  light  fires,  by  means  of  which 
they  perftimed  themselves  with  (Certain  odoriferous  herbs,  pp 
roasted  some  of  the  roots  mentioned  before,  which  seemed  tQ 
be  their  principal  fgod.  They  saw  during  their  journey  many 
lands  of  trees  and  plants  difterent  from  those  which  grew  o;i 
the  coast,  and  great  variety  of  birds  altogether  different  from 
those  of  Europe;  but  among  the  rest  were  partridges  and 
nightingales ;  and  they  had  seen  no  species  of  quadruped  in 
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the  country,  except  the  dumb  dogs  formerly  mentioned. 
They  found  a  good  deal  of  cultivated  land,  some  of  which 
was  planted  with  the  roots  before  mentioned,  some  with  a 
species  of  bean,  and  some  sown  with  a  sort  of  grain  called 
maiz,  which  was  very  well  tasted  either  baked  or  dried,  and 
ground  to  flour.  They,  saw  vast  quantities  of  well  spun  cot- 
ton yam,  made  up  into  balls  or  clews ;  insomuch,  that  in  one 
house  only  they  had  seen  12,500  pounds  of  that  commodi- 
ty \  The  plants  from  which  the  cotton  is  procured  grow 
naturally  about  the  fields,  like  rose  bushes,  and  arc  not  culti- 
vated or  planted  by  the  natives.  When  ripe,  the  pods  c^eii 
of  themselves,  but  not  all  at  one  time ;  for  upon  the  same 
plant  young  buds,  others  beginning  to  open,  and  others  al- 
most entirely  ripe  are  seen  at  the  same  time.  Of  these  pods 
the  Indians  afterwards  carried  large  quantities  on  board  the 
ships,  and  gave  a  whole  basket-full  for  a  thongs  of  leather : 
Yet  none  of  them  used  this  substance  to  clothe  themselves 
with,  but  only  to  make  nets  to  serve  them  for  beds,  which 
they  call  hamacas^  and  in  weaving  aprons  for  the  women,  all 
the  men  going  entirely  naked.  On  being  asked  whether  they 
possessed  any  gold,  or  pearls,  or  spice,  they  made  answer  by 
signs  that  there  was  great  plenty  towards  the  east,  in  a  coun* 
try  which  they  named  Bohio^  which  was  afterwards  suj^osed 
to  be  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  it  has  never  been  certainly 
ascertained  what  place  they  meant  to  indicate. 

After  receiving  this  account,  the  admiral  resolved  to  re- 
main no  longer  in  the  Rio  de  Mares,  and  ordered  some  of 
the  natives  of  Cuba  to  be  seized,  as  he  intended  to  carry  some 
from  all  parts  of  his  discoveries  into  Spain.  Accordingly 
twelve  were  seized,  men  women  and  children  ;  and  this  was 
done  with  so  little  disturbance,  and  occasioned  so  little  terror, 
that  when  the  ships  were  about  to  sail,  the  husband  of  one  of 
the  women  and  father  of  two  children,  wlto  had  been  carried 
on  board,  came  off  in  a  canoe,  requesting  to  go  along  with 
his  wife  and  children.  This  circumstance  gave  great  satis* 
faction  to  the  admiral,  who  ordered  him  to  be  taken  on 
boards  and  they  were  all  treated  with  great  kindness. 

On  the  13  th  of  November  the  squadron  weighed  from  the 
IXio  de  Mares  and  stood  to  the  eastwards,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed in  search  of  the  island  called  Bohio  by  the  Indians  $  but 
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die  wind  bbwing  hard  from  the  north,  they  were  constrained 
to  come  to  an  anchor  among  some  high  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  near  a  large  port  which  the  admiral  named  Puerta  del 
Principe,  or  the  Princes  Port,  and  he  called  the  sea  among 
these  idands  the  Sea  of  our  Lady.     These  islands  lay  so  thick 
and  close  together,  that  most  of  them  were  only  a  musket-shol 
asunder,  and  the  farthest  not  more  than  the  quarter  of  a 
league.     The  channels  between  these  islands  were  so  deep, 
and  the  shores  so  beautifiilly  adorned  with  trees  and  plants  of 
infinite  varieties,  that  it  was  quite  delightful  to  sail  among 
them.  '  Among  the  multitude  of  other  trees,  there  were  great 
numbers  of  mastic,  aloes,  and  palms,  with  long  smooth  green 
trunks,  and  other  plants  innumerable.     Though  these  islands 
were  not  inhabited,  there  were  seen  the  remains  of  many  fires 
which  had  been  made  by  the  fishermen  $  for  it  appeared  af- 
terwards, that  the  people  of  Cuba  were  in  use  to  go  over  in 
great  numbers  in  their  canoes  to  these  islands,  and  to  a  great  ^ 
number  of  other  uninhabited  islets  in  these  seas,  to  live  upon 
fish,  which  they  catch  in  ereat  abundance,  and  upon  birds^ 
crabs,  and  other  things  which  they  find  on  the  land.     The 
Indians  are  by  no  means  nice  in  their  choice  of  food,  but 
est  many  things  which  are  abhorred  by  us  Europeans,  such 
as  large  spiders,   the  worms   that  breed  in   rotten  wood 
and  other  corrupt  places,  and  devour  their  fish  almost  raw  ; 
for  before  roasting  a  fish,  they  scoop  out  the  eyes  and  eat 
them.     The  Indians  follow  this  employment  of  fishing  and 
bird-catching  according  to  the  seasons,  sometimes  in    one 
island,  sometimes  in  another,  as  a  person  changes  his  diet 
when  weary  of  living  on  one  kind  of  food. 

In  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Sea  of  our  Lady,  the  Spaniards  ' 
killed  a  quadruped  resemhl^ig  lE^jdladger,  and  in  the  sea  they 
found  considerable  quantities  of  n:iother-of-pearL  Among 
other  fish  which  they  caught  in  their  nets,  was  one  resembling 
a  swine,  which  was  covered  all  over  with  a  very  hard  skin 
ejLcept  the  tail,  which  was  quite  soft.  In  this  sea  among  the 
islands,  the  tide  was  observed  to  rise  and  fall  much  more  than 
in  the  other  places  where  they  had  been  hitherto ;  and  was 
quite  contrary  to  ours  in  Spain,  as  it  was  low  water  whoi  the 
moon  was  S.  W.  and  by  8. 

On  Monday  the  19th  November,  the  admiral  departed 
from  the  Princes  Port  in  Cuba  and  the  Sea  of  our  Lady,  and^ 
steer^  eastwards  in  search  of  Bohio ;  but  owing  to  contrary 
winds,  he  was  fi>rced  to  ply  two  or  three-days  between  the 
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island  of  Isabelkh  called  Saomotto  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
Puerta  del  Principe,  which  lie  almost  due  north  and  soath, 
at  about  twenty-five  leagues  distance.  In  this  sea  he  stiH 
found  traces  of  those  weeds  which  he  had  seen  in  the  ocean, 
and  t)erceiyed  that  they  always  swam  with  the  current  and 
nev^"  athwart. 

At.  this  thne  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  being  informed  by 
certain  Indians  whom  he  had  concealed  in  his  caravel,  that 
abundance  of  gold  was  to  be  had  in  the  island  of  Bohio,  and 
blinded  by  covetousness,  he  deserted  the  admiral  on  Wednes- 
day the  21  St  of  November,  without  being  constrained  by  any 
stress  of  weather,  or  other  necessity  whatever,  as  he  could 
easily  have  come  up  with  him  before  the  wind.  Taking  ad- 
vant^e  of  the  superior  sailing  of  his  vessel  the  Pinta,  he 
made  all  sail  during  the  next  day,  and  when  night  came  on 
of  the  '22df  he  was  entirely  out  of  sight.  Thus  left  with  only 
two  ships,  and  the  weather  being  unfavourable  for  proceeding 
on  his  way  in  search  of  Bohio,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Cuba,  where  he  came  to  anchor  in  a  harbour 
which  he  called  St  Catherines,  not  far  from  the  Princes  Port, 
and  there  took  in  wood  and  water^  In  this  port  he  accident- 
ally saw  signs  of  gold  on  some  stones  in  die  river  where  they 
were  taking  in  water.  The  mountains  in  the  interior  were 
foil  of  such  tall  pine  trees  as  were  fit  to  make  masts  for  the 
largest  ships ;  neither  was  there  any  scarcity  of  wood  for  plank 
to  build  as  many  ships  as  might  be  wished,  and  among  these 
were  oaks  and  other  trees  resembling  those  in  Castile.  But 
perceiving  that  all  the  Indians  still  directed  him  to  Bohio 
and  the  eastwards  as  the  country  of  gold,  he  ran  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  farther  to  the  east  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  meeting 
all  the  way  with  excellent  harbours  and  many  large  rivers.  In 
one  of  his  lett'  rs  to  their  Catholic  majesties,  he  says  so  much 
of  the  deiightfulness  and  beauty  of  the  country,  that  I  have 
thought  fit  to  give  an  extract  in  his  own  words.  Writing  con- 
cerning the  n^outh  of  a  river  which  forms  a  harbour  which  he 
named  Puerto  Santo,  or  the  Holy  Harbour,  he  says  thus : 

'"  When  I  went  with  the  boats  before  me  to  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  towards  the  south,  I  found  a  river  up  the  mouth 
of  which  a  galley  could  row  easily;  and  it  was  so  land*locked 
that  its  entrance  could  not  be  discovered  unless  when  close  at 
hand.  The  beauty  of  this  river  induced  me  to  go  up  a  short 
distance,  where  I  found  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  water* 
Coining  to  anchor,  I  proceeded  a  considerable  way  up  the 
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river  with  the  boats ;  and  such  was  the  deligfatfidness  of  the 
place  that  I  could  have  been  tempted  to  remain  there  for  ever. 
Tlie  water  was  so  clear  that  we  could  see  the  sand  at  the 
bottom.  The  iSnest  and  tallest  palm  trees  I  had  ever  seen 
were  in  great  abundance  on  either  shore,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  large  verdant  trees  of  other  kinds.  The  soil 
seemed  exceedmgly  fertile,  being  every  where  covered  by  • 
the  most  luxuriant  verdure,  and  the  woods  abounded  in  vast 
varieties  of  birds  of  rich  and  vari^ated  plumage.  This  coun- 
try, most  serene  princes,  is  so  wonderfully  fine,  and  so  far 
e&cels  all  others  in  beauty  and  delightiulness  as  the  day  ex«> 
ceeds  the  ni^t ;  wherefore  I  have  often  told  my  companions 
that  though  I  should  exert  my  utmost  endeavours  to  give  your 
highness  a  perfect  account  of  it,  my  tongue  and  pen  must 
ever  fall  short  of  the  truth.  I  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  beauty,  and  know  not  how  to  describe  it.  i  haye 
formerly  written  of  other  countries,  describing  their  trees,  and 
fruits,  and  plants,  and  harbours,  and  all  belonging  to  them  as 
largely  as  I  could,  yet  not  so  as  I  ought,  as  all  our  peoplie 
affirmed  that  no  others  could  possibly  be  more  delightfiu.  But 
this  so  far  excels  every  other  which  I  have  seen^  that  I  am 
constrained  to  be  silent ;  wishing  that  others  may  see  it  and 
give  its  description,  diat  they  may  prove  how  little  credit 
is  to  be  g()t,  more  than  I  have  done,  in  writing  and  speaking 
on  this  subject  so  &r  inferior  to  what  it  deserves." 

While  going  up  this  river  in  the  boat,  the  admiral  saw  a 
canoe  hauled  on  shore  among  the  trees  and  under  cover  of  a 
bower  or  roof,  which  was  as  large  as  a  twelve-oared  barge, 
and  yet  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree.  In  a  house 
hard  by  they  found  a  ball  of  wax  and  a  mans  skull,  each  in 
a  basket,  hanging  to  il  post,  and  the  same  was  afterwards 
found  in  another  house;  and  our  people  surmized  that  these 
might  be  the  skulls  of  the  founders  of  these  two  houses.  No 
people  could  be  found  in  this  place  to  give  any  information, 
as  dl  the  inhabitants  fled  from  their  houses  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Spaniards.  They  afterwards  found  another  canoe  all 
of  one  piece,  about  seventy  feet  long,  which  would  have  car« 
ried  &ny  persons. 

Having  sailed  106  leagues  eastwards  along-  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  the  admiral  at  length  reached,  the  eastmost  point  of 
that  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Alpha ;  and 
on  Wednesday  the  fifth  December  he  struck  across  the 
channel  between  Cuba  and  Hispaniol^,  which  islands  are  six* 
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teen  leagues  asmider ;  but  owing  to  contrary  cigrrents^  wa» 
unable  to  reach  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  until  the  next  day, 
when  he  entered  a  harbour  which  he  named  Port  St  Nicholas, 
in  honour  of  the  saint  on  whose  festival  he  made  the  disoovery* 
This  port  is  large,  deep,  safe,  and  encompassed  with  many 
tall  trees;  but  the  country  is  more  rocky  and  the  trees  less 
than  in  Cuba,  and  more  like  those  in  Castile:  among  the 
trees  were  many  small  oaks,  with  myrtles  and  other  shrubs, 
and  a  pleasant  river  ran  along  a  plain  towards  the  port,  all 
round  w'uch  were  seen  large  canoes  as  big  as  those  tney  had 
found  in  Puerto  Santo.  Not  being  able  to  meet  with  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  admiral  quitted  St  Nicholas  and  stretch- 
ed along  the  coast  to  the  northwards,  till  he  came  to  another 
port  which  he  named  the  Conception,  which  lies  almost  due 
south  from  a  small  island  about  the  size  of  the  Gran  Canaria, 
and  which  was  afterwards  named  Tortuga.  Perceiving  that 
this  island,  which  they  believed  to  be  Bohio,  was  very  uurge^ 
that  the  land  and  trees  resembled  Spain,  and  that  in  fishing 
they  caught  several  6shes  much  like  those  in  Spain,  as  soles, 
salmon,  pilchards,  crabs  and  the  like,  on  Sunday  the  ninth  of 
December  the  admiral  gave  it  the  name  of  Espannolaj  or  little 
Spain,  or  as  it  is  called  in  English  Hispaniola. 

Being  desirous  of  making  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  three  of  the  Spaniards  travelled  up 
the  mountain  and  fell  in  with  a  considerable  number  of  Indians, 
who  were  all  naked  like  those  they  had  seen  at  the  other  is- 
lands ;  these  immediately  ran  off  into  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
wood  on  seeing  the  Spaniards  draw  near,  and  they  could  only 
overtake  one  young  woman,  who  had  a  plate  of  gold  hanging 
from  her  nose.  She  was  carried  to  the  admiral,  who  gave 
her  some  baubles,  as  bells  and  glass  beads,  and  then  sent  her 
on  shore  without  any  injury  being  offered  to  her ;  and  three 
of  the  Indians  who  had  been  brought  from  the  other  islands, 
with  three  Spaniards,  were  ordered  to  accompany  her  to  her 
dwelling-place.  Next  day  he  sent  eleven  men  on  shore  well 
armed,  with  directions  to  explore  the  country.  After  travel- 
ling about  four  leagues  they  found  a  sort  of  town  or  village, 
consistingof  about  a  thousand  houses,  scattered  about  a  large 
valley.  The  inhabitants  all  fled  on  seeing  the  Spaniards ;  but 
one  of  the  Indians  brought  from  St  Salvador  went  after  lliem, 
and  persuaded  them  to  return,  by  assuring  them  that  the 
Spaniards  were  people  who  had  come  down  from  Heaven. 
Having  laid  aside  their  fears  they  were  full  of  admiration  at 
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the  appearance  <^  the  strangers,  and  would  lay  their  hands 
on  their  heads  to  do  them  honour  $  they  brought  food  to  our 
people  and  gave  them  every  ihin^  they  asked,  requiring  no- 
thing in  return,  and  entreated  them  to  remain  ail  night  in 
their  village.  Vhe  Spaniards  would  not  accept  the  invitation^ 
but  returned  to  the  ships  with  the  news  that  the  country  was 
very  pleasant  and  abounded  in  provisions ;  that  the  pe(^l6 
were  whiter  and  handsomer  than  any  they  had  '  seen  iii 
the  other  islands,  and  were  very  courteous  and  tractable.  To 
the  constant  question  respecting  gold,  they  answered,  Uke  aM 
the  rest,  that  the  country  where  it  was  found  lay  farther  to  the 
eastwards* 

On  reccivuig  this  intelligence,  although  the  wind  was  ad- 
verse, the  admiral  set  sail  immediately  ;  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  the  sixteenth  of  December,  while  plying  between 
Tortuga  and  Hispaniola,  he  found  one  man  alone  in  a  small 
canoe,  which  they  all  wondered  was  not  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  as  the  wind  and  sea  were  then  very  tempestuous. 
This  man  was  taken  into  the  ship  and  carried  to  Hispaniola^ 
where  he  was  set  on  shore  with  several  gifts.  He  told  the  In- 
dians how  kindly  he  had  been  treated,  and  spoKe  so  well  of 
the  Spaniards  that  numbers  of  the  nativeh  came  presently  on 
board ;  but  they  brought  nothing  of  value,  except  some  small 
grains  of  gold  hanging  from  their  ears  and  noses,  and  being 
asked  whence  they  procured  the  gold,  they  made  signs  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  had  higher  up  the  country. 

Next  day,  while  the  cacique  or  lord  of  that  part  of  His- 
paniola was  on  the  beach  bartering  a  plate  of  gold,  there  came 
a  large  canoe  with  forty  men  on  board  from  the  island  of 
Tortuga  to  near  the  place  where  the  admiral  lay  at  anchor. 
When  the  cacique  and  his  people  saw  the  canoe  approach, 
they  all  sat  down  on  the  ground,  as  a  sign  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  fight.  Almost  all  the  people  from  the  canoe 
immediately  landed ;  on  which  the  Hispaniola  chief  started 
up  alone,  and  with  threatening  words  and  gestures  made  them 
return  to  their  canoe.  He  then  threw  water  after  them,  and 
cast  stones  into  the  sea  towards  the  canoe ;  and  when  they 
had  all  most  submissively  returned  into  their  canoe,  he  de- 
livered a  stone  to  one  of  the  Spanish  officers,  making  signs  to 
hixn  to  throw  it  at  those  in  tlie  canoe,  as  if  to  express  that 
he  took  part  with  the  Spaniards  against  the  Indians 
of  Tortuga;  but  the  officer,  seeing  that  they  retired 
quietly,  did  not  throw  die  stone  ^.     While  afterwards  di&- 

coursins: 

5  Nothing  can  be  more  ambiguoiu  than  the  interpretation  of  signs  be- 
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ooorsing  with  the  admiral  respecting  the  island  of  Tortugaf 
die  friendly  cacique  affirmed  that  it  contained  more  gold 
than  all  Hispaniola ;  but  that  in  Bohio,  which  was  fifteen  days 
joum^  from  the  place  they  were  then  in,  there  was  more 
than  in  any  other  land. 

On  Tuesday  the  eighteenth  of  December,  the  cacique 
who  came  the  dav  before  to  where  the  canoe  of  Tortuga  was^ 
and  who  lived  about  five  leagues  from  where  the  ships  lay^ 
came  in  the  morning  to  a  town  near  the  sea,  where  some 
Spaniards  then  weret  by  order  of  the  admiral  to  see  if  the  na- 
tives brought  any  more  gold.  These  men  came  off  to  the 
admiral  to  acquaint  him  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  king,  who  was 
accompanied  by  above  200  men,  and  who  though  very  young, 
was  carried  by  four  men  in  a  kind  of  palanquin.  Having 
rested  a  little,  the  king  drew  near  the  ships  wim  all  his  peo- 
ple, but  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  interview  in  the  admi- 
ral's own  words  addressed  to  their  CathoUc  majesties. 

*<  There  is  no  doubt  that  your  highnesses  would  have  beea 
much  pleased  to  have  seen  the  gravity  of  his  deportment,  and 
the  respect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  people, 
though  all  we  saw  were  entirely  naked.  When  be  came 
on  deck  and  understood  that  1  was  below  at  dinner,  he 
surprized  me  by  sitting  down  at  my  side  without  giving  me 
time  to  go  out  to  receive  him  or  even  to  rise  from  table, 
\(^hen  he  came  down,  be  made  signs  to  all  his  followers  to 
remain  above,  which  they  did  with  the  utmost  respect,  sitting 
down  quietly  on  the  deck,  excepting  two  old. men  who  seemed 
to  be  nis  councillors^  who  came  down  along  with  him  and 
fiat  down  at  his  feet.  Being  informed  of  his  quality,  I  or^^ 
dered  some  meat  which  I  was  eating  at  the  time  to  be  offered 
him.  He  and  his  councillors  just  tasted  it,  and  then  sent  it 
to  their  men  upon  deck,  who  all  eat  of  it.  The  same  thing 
they  did  in  regard  to  drink ;  for  they  only  kibsed  the  cup, 
and  then  handed  it  about.  Their  deportment  was  wonder-^ 
fully  grave,  and  they  used  but  few  words,  which  were  uttered 
very  deliberately  and  with  much  decorum.  After  eating, 
one  of  his  attendants  brought  him  a  girdle  not  much  unlike 
those  used  in  Castile,  but  wrought  of  different  materials,  this 

they 

tweed  people  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  each  others  language :  But  the 
signs  on  this  occasion  seem  rather  to  imply  th^t  the  cacique  requested  the 
Spaniards  to  declare  themselves  his  friends,  by  participating  ^l  hostile  d^ 
monstrations  against  the  people  from  Tortuga..— E. 
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they  very  respectfidlv  delivered  into  his  hand,  and.  he  pre- 
sented it  to  me  with  two  very  thin  pieces  of  wrought-gold. 
Of  this  gold  I  belieye  there  is  but  little  here,  though  I  sus- 
pect there  is  a  place  at  no  great  distance  which  produces  9 
great  deal,  and  whence  they  procure  it.     Believing  he  might 
like  a  caq)et  or  >  counterpane  which  lay  on  my  bed,  I  present- 
ed it  to  him,  together  with  some  fine  amb.  r  beads  wliich  I 
wore  about  my  neck,  a  pair  of  red  shoes,  and   a  bottle  of 
orange-flower  water,  with  all  of  which  he  seemed  very  much 
pleased.     The  two  old  men  who  sat  at  his  feet,  seemed  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  kings  lips,  and  spoke  bpth  £br  and 
to  him;  and  both  he  and  they  expressed  much  concern  be-, 
cause  they  did  not  understand  me  or  I  them,  though  I  made 
out  that  if  I  wanted  any  thing  aU  the  island  was  at  my  com- 
mand.    I  brought  out  a  casket  in  which  was  a  gold  medaj 
weighing  four  ducats,   on   which  were  the  portraits  of  your 
highnesses,   and   shewed  it  to  him,  endeavowung  to  make 
him  sensible  that  your  highnesses  were  mighty  princcb,  and 
sovereigns  of  the  best  part  of  tlie  world.     1  sliewed  him  like- 
wise the  royal  standard,  and  the  standard  of  the  cross,  which 
he  made  great  account  of.     Turning  to  his  councillors,  he 
said  that  your  highnesses  must  certainly  be  greatprinces,  who. 
had  sent  me  so  far  as  from  Heaven  thither  without  fear. 
Much  more  passed  between  us  which  I  did  not  understand  ; 
but   could  easily  perceive  that  they  greatly  admired  every 
^thing  they  saw.     It  being  now  late,  and  seeming  anxious  to 
be  gone,  I  sent  him  on  shore  very  honourably  in  my  boat, 
and  caused  several  guns   to  be  fiirecL     Ulien  ashore,  he  got 
into  his  palanquin  attended  by  above  two  hundred  people,  and. 
a  son  whom  he  had  along  with  him  was  <;arrleil  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  one  of  his  principal  people.     He  ordered  all  the  Spa- 
niards who  were  on  shore  to  have  p^ovi^ions  ^ven  to  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  very  courteously  used. 

**  Afterwards  1  was  told  by  a  sailor  who  met  him  on  his 
way  into  the  country,  that  every  one  of  the  things  I  had  given 
him  were  carried  before  liim  by  a  person  of  note ;  that  his 
son  did  not  accompany  him  on  the  road,  but  was  carried  at 
^mn&  distance  behind  with  as  many  attendants  as  he  had  ; 
and  that  a  brother  of  his,  with  almost  as  many  more  followed 
on  foot,  led  by  two  principal  people  supporting  him  under 
the  arms.  The  brother  had  been  on  board  along  with  the 
Jcing,  and  to  him  likewise  I  had  made  some  trifling  presents." 
hi  continuance  of  the  foregoing  account  of  his  proceed- 
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iiigSy  the  admiral  gives  the  following  narrative  of  the  iinfortn-" 
Bate  loss  of  his  own  caravel  the  St  Mary : 

<<  Having  put  to  sea,  the  weather  was  very  calm  on  Mon- 
day th^  twenty-fourth  December,   with  hardly  any  wind; 
but  what  little  there  was  carried  me  from  the  sea  of  St  llio- 
mas  to  Punta  Santa  or  the  Holy  Cape,  off  which  we  lay  at 
about  the  distance  of  a  league.    About  eleven  at  night,  being 
very  much  fatigued,  as  I  had  not  slept  for  two  days  and  a  night, 
I  went  to  bed ;  and  the  seaman  who  was  at  the  helm  left  it  to  a 
gfrt^mmef  ^,  although  I  had  given  strict  injunctions  that  this 
should  never  be  done  during  the  whole  voyage,  whether  the 
wind  blew  or  not.    To  say  the  truth  I  thougnt  we  were  per^ 
fectly  safe  from  aU  danger  of  rocks  and  shoals ;  as  on  that 
Sunday  when  I  sent  my  boats  to  the  king  of  the  island,  they 
Trent  at  least  three  leagues  and  a  half  beyond  Punta  Santa, 
and  the  seamen  had  carefully  examined  aD  the  coast,  and 
noted  certain  shoals  which  lie  three  leamies  £•  S.  £•  of  that 
cape,  and  observed  which  way  we  might  sail  in  safety,  a  de- 
gree of  precaution  which  I  had  not  before  taken  during  the 
whole  voyage.   It  pleased  God  at  midnight,  while  all  the  men 
were  asleep,  that  the  current  gently  carried  our  ship  upon 
one  of  the  shoals,  which  made  such  a  roaring  noise  that  it 
might  have  been  heard  and  discovered  at  the  distance  of  a 
league.     Then  the  fellow  who  felt  the  rudder  strike  and  heard 
the  noise,  immediately  began  to  cry  out,  and  I  hearing  him 
got  up  immediately,  for  no  one  had  as  yet  perceived  that  we 
were  aground.     Presently  the  master  whose  watch   it  was 
came  upon  deck,  and  I  ordered  him  and  other  sailors  to  take 
the  boat  and  carry  out  an  anchor  astern,  hoping  thereby  to 
warp  off  the  ship.     Thereupon  he  and  others  leapt  into  the 
boat,  as  I  believed  to  carry  my  orders  into  execution;  but 
they  immediately  rowed  away  lo  the  other  caravel  which  was 
hall  a  league  from  us.     On  perceiving  that  the  boat  had  de- 
serted us,  and  tlie  water  ebbed  apace  to  the  manifest  danger 
of  our  ship,  I  caused  the  masts  to  be  cut  away,  and  lightened 
her  as  much  as  possible  in  hopes  to  get  her  off.     But  the 
water  still  ebbed,  and  the  caravel  remained  fast  in  the  shoal, 
and  turning  athwart  the  stream  the  seams  opened  and  all  be- 
low deck  became  filled  with  water." 

**  Meanwhile,  the  boat  returned  from  the  other  caravel  to 
our  relief,  for  the  people  in  the  Nina,  perceiving  they  had 

fled 

6  This  term  evidently  expresses  a  person  unused  to  the  Sea,  as  cen- 
Iradistinguished  from  an  experienced  seaman.— £. 
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fled»  i^Bed  to  receive  thein»  and  obliged  tbem  to  return  to 
our  diip.     No  hopes  of  saving  the  ship  appearing,  I  went 
away  to  the  other  caravel  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people ;  and 
great  part  of  the  night  was  already  sp^it,  ii^ile  yet  we  knew 
not  which  way  to  get  from  among  the  bhoals,  I  ky  to  with 
the  Nina  till  day-light,  and  then  drew  towards  the  land  within 
the  shoals.     I  then  dispatched  James  de  Arana  the  provost, 
and  Peter  Guti§resy  your  highnesses  secretar}^  to  acquaint  the 
king  with  what  had  happened,  and  to  inform  him,  that  as 
I  was.  bouqd  to  his  own  port  to  pay  him  a  visit,  according  to 
his  desire,  I  had  lost  my  ship  on  a  flat  opposite  his  town. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  king 
esqpressed  much  grief  tor  our  loss,  and  immediately  sent  off 
all  the  people  in  tlie  place  with  many  large  canoes  to  our  as- 
sistance.    We  accordingly  began  immediately  to  unload,  and 
with  our  own  boats  and  their  canoes,  we  soon  carried  on  shore 
ev^  thing  that  was  on  the  deck.     The  aid  given  us  on  this 
occasion  by  the  king  was  very  great;  and  he  afterwards,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  brothers  and  kindred,-  took  aD  possible 
care,  both  on  board  and  ashore,  that  every  thing  should  b6 
conducted  and  preserved  in  the  most  orderly  manner.     From 
time  to  time  he  sent  some  of  his  people  to  me  weeping,  to 
beg  me  not  to  be  dejected,  as  be  would  give  me  eveiy  thing 
he  possessed.      I  assure  your  highnesses  that  better  order 
could  hot  have  been  taken  in  any  port  in  Castile  to  preserve 
our  things,  for  we  did  not  lose  the  value  of  a  pin.  He  caused 
all  our  clothes  and  other  articles  to  be  laid  together  in  one 
place  near  his  own  residence,  and  appointed  armed  men  to 
watch  them  day  and  night,  until  the  houses  which  he  bad  al- 
lotted for  our  accommodation  could  be  emptied  and  got  in 
readiness  for  our  reception.     All  the  people  lamented  our 
misfortune  as  if  the  loss  had  been  their  own.     So  kindly, 
tractably  and  free  from  covetousness  are  these  good  Indians, 
that  I  swear  to  your  highnesses  there  are  no  better  people, 
nor  is  there  a  better  country  in  the  world.     They  love  their 
n^ghbours    as  themselves,    and  their  conversation    is  the 
sweetest  that  can  be  conceived,  always  pleasant  and  always 
smiling.     It  is  true  that  both  men  and  women  go  entirely 
naked,  yet  your  highnesses  may  rest  assured  that  they  have 
very  commendable  customs.     The  king  is  served  with  much 
state  and  ceremonious  respect,  and  his  manners  are  so  staid 
that  it  is  very  pleasing  to  see  him.     Tliey  have  wonderfully 
good  memories^  and  are  of  quick  apprehension,  and  were  ex- 
tremely 
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ijpemely  desiroas  to  know  every  tfaingy  addng  many  qtte»* 
^iions,  and  inquiring  into  the  causes  and  eflfecte  of  every  thing 
^  th^saw.'* 

The  chief  king  of  the  country  came  on, board  to  visit  the 
admiral  on  Wednesday  the  26th  of  December^  and  expressed 
much  sorrow  for  his  misfortune,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort 
him  by  promising  to  give  him  every  thing  that  he  might  de- 
sire. He  said  that  he  had  ah*eady  given  thnip  bouses  to  the 
Spaniards  to  lay  up  every  thing  which  had  heiea  saved  iroia 
the  ship  and  was  ready  to  give  them  as  many  more  as  they 
might  require*  In  the  mean  time,  a  canoe  came  from  a 
neighbouring  island,  bringing  some  plates  of  gold  to  exchange 
for  small  bells,  which  the  Indians  valued  above  every  thing  ; 
and  our  seamen  from  tlie  shore  informed  the  admiral  that 
many  Indians  resorted  from  other  places  to  the  town,  who 
brought  several  articles  made  of  gold  which  they  bartered  for 
pohits  and  other  diings  of  small  value,  and  offering  to  brii^ 
much  more  gold  if  the  Christians  desired.  The  king  or  great 
cacique  perceiving  that  the  admiral  was  much  gratified  by 
this  information,  told  hinl  he  would  give  orders  to  bring  a 
great  quantity  of  gold  from  a  place  called  CtbaOj  where  it  was 
to  be  had  in  great  abundance.  Afterwards,  when  the  admiral 
was  on  shore,  the  cacique  invited  him  to  eat  axis  and  cazabi, 
which  formed  the  principal  diet  of  the  Indians  ^.  He  like- 
wise presented  him  with  some  masks  or  vizors,  having  th^r 
eyes,  noses,  and  ears,  made  of  gold,  and  many  pretty  or- 
naments of  that  metal  which  tlie  Indians  wore  about  their 
necks. 

The  cacique  complained  to  the  admiral  of  a  nation  called 
the  Caribsy  who  used  often  to  carry  away  his  men  to  mak^ 
slaves  of  or  to  eat  them ;  and  he  was  greativ  rejoiced  when 
the  admiral  shewed  him  the  superiority  oi  the  European 
weapons,  and  promised  to  defend  him  and  his  pe<^le  against 
the  Caribs.  He  was  much  astonished  at  our  cannon,  which 
so  terrified  the  natives  that  they  fell  down  as  if  dead  on  hear- 
ing the  report.  Finding  therefore  so  much  kindness  amone 
these  people,  and  such  strong  indications  of  gold,  the  admiral 
^most  forgot  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  thinking  that 

Gon 

t  Cazabi  seems  to  have  been  what  is  now  called  casada  in  the  British 
West  Indies^  or  prepared  manioc  root;  and  axi  in  some  other  parts  of  this 
voyage  is  mentioned  as  the  spice  of  the  West  Indies  ;  probably  either  pi- 
mento or  capsicum,  and  used  as  a  condiment  to  relish  the  insipidity  of  xht. 
iasada. — ^E. 
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God  had  so  ordered  cm  purpose  to  fix  a  colony  of  Christians 
in  that  place,  where  they  might  trade  and  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  people,  by  learning  the  lan- 
guage and  conversing  with  the  natives ;  so  that  when  he  re- 
turned from  Spain  wiui  succours  and  reinforcements,  he  might 
have  several  persons,  qualified  to  assist  and  direct  him  in  sub- 
duing and  peopling  the  country ;  and  he  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  this  ^neasure,  that  many  of  the  people  voluntarily 
ofiered  to  remain  and  inhabit  the  place.  For  this  reason  he; 
determined  to  build  a  fort  or  blockhouse  from  the  timber  of 
the  ship  which  had  been  wrecked,  all  of  which  had  been 
saved  and  was  now  put  to  that  use. 

While  employed  in  this  plan,  he  received  intelligence  on 
Thursday  the  27th  December,  that  the  missing  caravel,  the 
Pinta,  was  in-  a  river  towards  the  east  point  of  Hispaniola* 
To  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  this  report,  the  cacique,  whose 
name  was  Guacanagari,  sent  a  canoe  with  some  Indians  and 
oiie  Spaniard  to  make  inquiry.  These  people  went  twenty 
leagues  along  the  coast,  and  returned  without  being  able  to 
hear  any  thing  of  the  Pinta ;  for  'which  reason  no  credit  was 
given  to  another  Indian,  who  reported  that  he  had  seen  that 
vessel  a  few  days  before.  The  admiral  stilt  persisted,  how^ 
ever,  in  his  resolution  of  leaving  some  Christians  in  that 
place,  being  still  more  sensible  of  the  goodness  and  wealth 
of  the  country,  as  the  Indians  frequently  brought  masks 
and  other  articles  of  gold,  and  told  them  of  several  districts 
in  the  island  where  that  metal  was  to  be  procured. 

Being  now  nearly  ready  to  depart,  the  admiral  took  occa- 
sion to  discourse  with  the  cacique  about  the  Caribs  or  Canni- 
bals, of  whom  they  complained  and  were  in  great  dre^;  and 
therefore,  as  if  to  please  him,  he  offered  to  leave  some  Chris- 
tians behind  for  their  protection.  At  the  same  time,  to  im- 
press him  witli  awe  in  regard  to  our  weapons,  he  caused  a 
gun  to  be  fired  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  when  the  bullet 
went  quite  through  and  fell  into  the  water,  at  which  the 
cacique  was  much  amazed.  The  admiral  shewed  him  all  our 
other  weapons,  and  explained  to  him  l)oth  how  the  Spaniards 
were  able  to  offend  others,  and  to  defend  themselves  m  a  very 
superior  maimer ;  telling  him,  that  since  such  people  with 
such  weapons  were  to  he  left  for  his  protection,  he  need  be 
in  no  fear  of  the  Caribs,  as  the  Christians  would  destroy  them 
^]l ;  and  that  he  would  leave  |iim  a  sufficient  guard,  while 

he 
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he  returned  to  CastOe  for  jewek  and  other  things  togiye 
him. 

The  admiral  particularly  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  cacique  James  de  Arana,  son  to  Roderick  de  Arana  of 
Cordova,  of  whom  mention  has  been  formerly  made  in  this 
narrative.  To  him,  with  Peter  Gutierres  and  Roderick  de 
Eskovedo,  he  left  the  government  of  the  fort,  with  a  garrison 
of  thir1y*six  men,  with  abundance  of  commodities,  provisions^ 
arms,  and  cannon,  the  boat  which  had  belonged  to  tneiost  ship, 
with  carpenters,  caulkers,  a  surgeon  and  gunner,  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  settling  commodiously.  All  this  being  settled, 
he  determined  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Castile  witnout  at-> 
tempting  to  make  any  &rther  discoveries  $  fearing,  as  he  had 
now  but  one  ship  remaining,  that  some  other  misfortune 
might  befal  him  by  which  their  Catholic  majesties  would  be 
deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  those  new  kingdoms  which  he 
had  acquired  for  them. 

On  Friday  the  4th  of  January  149S,  the  admiral  set  sail 
at  sun-rise,  standing  to  the  north-west,  having  the  boats  a« 
head  to  lead  him  safe  out  of  shoal  water,  fie  named  the 
port  which  he  now  quitted  Navidad,  or  the  Nativity,  because 
he  had  landed  there  on  Christmas  day,  escaping  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  and  because  he  began  there  to  build  the  first 
Christian  colony  in  the  new  world  which  he  had  discovered. 
The  flats  through  which  he  now  sailed  reach  from  Cape 
Santo  to  Cape  Scrpe,  which  forms  an  extent  ©f  six  leagues, 
and  they  run  above  three  leagues  out  to  sea.  All  the  coast 
to  the  north-west  and  south-east,  is  an  open  beach,  and  con- 
tinues plain  and  level  for  four  leagues  into  the  country,  where 
high  mountains  begin,  and  the  villages  were  more  numerous 
than  are  to  be  seen  in  the  other  islands.  Having  got  past 
the  shoals,  the  admiral  sailed  towards  a  high  mountain,  which 
he  called  Monte  Christo,  eighteen  leagues  east  of  Cape  Santo« 
Whosoever  wishes  to  arrive  at  the  Nativity  from  the  east- 
wards, must  first  make  Monte  Christo,  which  is  a  rock  of 
a  round  or  conical  form,  almost  like  a  pavilion.  Keeping 
two  leagues  out  to  sea  from  this  mountain,  he  must  sail  west 
till  he  comes  to  Cape  Santo,  whence  the  Nativity  is  five  leagues 
distant,  and  to  reach  which  place,  certain  channels  among 
the  shoals  which  lie  before  it  must  be  passed  through.  Ibe 
admiral  chose  to  particularize  these  marks  that  it  might  be 
known  where  the  fihst  Christian  habitation  had  been  established 
in  these  parts. 

Whife. 
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While  sailing  eiEistwards  from  Monte  Christo  with  a  con- 
trary wind  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  January,  a  sailor  from  the 
round  top  discovered  in  the  morning  the  caravel  Pinta  com- 
ing down  westward,  right  before  the  wind.  As  soon  as  it 
came  up  with  the  admiral,  the  captain  Martin  Alonzo  Plnzoa 
came  on  board,  and  began  to  give  reasons  and  excuses  for 
leaving  the  squadron,  alleging  that  it  had  been  against  his 
will.  Though  the  admiral  was  satisfied  that  it  had  proceeded 
from  evil  intentions,  well  remembering  the  bold  and  mutinous 

Eroceedings  of  Pinzon  during  the  voyage,  he  yet  concealed 
is  displeasure  and  accepted  the  excuses,  lest  he  might  ruin 
the  voyage,  as  most  of  the  crew  were  Martins  countrymen, 
and  several  of  them  his  relations.  The  truth  is,  that  when 
Martin  Alonzo  forsook  the  admiral  at  Cuba,  he  went  pur« 
posely  away  with  the  design  of  sailing  to  Bohio,  where  he 
learned  from  the  Indians  on  hoord  his  caravel  tliat  plenty  of 
gold  was  to  be  found.  But  not  finding  the  object  of  liis 
search,  he  had  returned  to  Hispaniola  where  other  Indians 
informed  him  there  was  much  gold,  and  had  spent  twenty 
days  in  sailing  not  above  fifteen  leagues  east  of  the  Nativity, 
whei«  he  had  lain  sixteen  days  in  a  river,  which  the  admiral 
called  the  river  of  Grace,  and  had  there  procured  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gold  for  things  of  small  value,  as  the  admiral 
had  done  at  the  Nativity.  He  distributed  half  of  this  gold 
among  his  crew,  that  he  might  gain  them  to  his  puiposes, 
and  concealed  the  rest  for  his  own  emolument,  pretending  to 
the  admiral  that  he  had  not  got  any.  Finding  the  wind  still 
contrary,  the  admiral  came  to  an  anchor  under  Monte 
Christo,  and  went  in  his  boat  up  a  river  to  the  south-west  of 
that  mountain,  where  he  discovered  signs  of  gold  in  the 
sand,  on  which  accoimt  he  called  it  the  river  of  gold* 
This  river  is  seventeen  leagues  east  of  the  Nativity,  and  is 
not  much  less  than  the  Guadalquivir  which  runs  past  Cor- 
dova. 

Proceeding  afterwards  on  the  voyage,  and  being  off  Cape 
Enamorado,  or  the  Lovers  Cape,  on  Sunday  the  13th  of 
January,  the  admiral  sent  the  boat  on  shore  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  country.  Our  people  there  found  a  consider- 
able number  jof  fierce  looking  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  who  seemed  disposed  to  enter  into  hostilities,  yet 
copsiderably  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards. 
After  some  conference,  our  people  bought  two  of  thdr  bows 
and  some  arrows,  and  with  much  difScmty  prerailed  on  one 
-  '  of 
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of  them  to  go  on  board  the  admiral*     These  people  appeared 
much  fiercer  than  any  of  the  natives  who  had  been  hitherto 
seen  ;  and  their  face^  were  all  daubed  over  with  chtircoal ; 
their  hair  was  very  long,  and  hung  in  a  bag  made  of  parrots 
feathers.     Their  mode  of  speech  resembled  the  fierceness  oF 
their  aspect  and  demeanour,  and  one  of  them,    standing 
completely  naked  before  the  admiral,  said  in  a  lofty  tone  that 
all  in  these  parts  went  in  the  same  manner.     Thinking  this 
Indian  was  one  of  those  called  Caribs,  and  that  the  bay  they 
were  now  in  divided  that  race  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Hispaniola,  the  admiral  asked  him  where  the  Caribs  dwelt. 
Pointing  with  his  fingar,  the  Indian  expressed  by  signs  that 
they  inhabited  another  island  to  the  eastwards,  in  which  there 
were  pieces  of  guanin  ^  as  large  as  half  the  stern  of  the  caraveL 
He  said  moreover,  that  the  island  of  Matinino  was  entirely 
inhabited  by  women,  with  whom  the  Caribs  cohabited   at  a 
certain  season ;  and  that  such  sons  as  they  brought  forth  were 
afterwards  carried  away  by  the  fathei*s,  while  the  daughters 
remained  with  their  mothers  ^     Having' answered  all  the 
questions,  partly  by  signs,  and  partly  by  means  of  what  little 
of  their  language  the  Indians  from  St  Salvador  could  under- 
stand, the  admiral  gave  this  person  to  eat,  and  presented  him 
with  some  baubles,  such  as  glass  beads  and  slips  of  green  and 
red  cloth,  and  sent  him  on  shore,  desiring  that  his  compa- 
nions woidd  bring  gold  to  barter  as  had  been  done  by  the  other 
Indians. 

When  our  people  landed  with  this  man,  they  found  fifty- 
five  other  Indians  among  the  trees  near  the  shore,  all  of 
them  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  perfectly  naked  and  hav- 
ing their  long  hair  tied  into  a  large  knot  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  as  worn  by  the  women  in  Spain,  and  decorated  with 
plumes  of  various  feathers.  The  man  who  had  been  on  board 
prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  down  their  bows  and  arrows  and 
great  clubs,  which  they  carry  instead  of  swords.  The  Chris* 
tians  stept  on  shore,  and  began  to  trade  for  bows  and  arrows, 

as 

8  The  meaning  of  this  term  is  nowhere  explained  in  this  voyage :  but 
in  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Herrera,  it  is  said  to  signify 
pale  gold.  From  its  application  in  the  text»  it  is  probably  the  Indian  nam^ 
of  gold,  the  perpetual  object  of  inquiry  by  the  Spaniards. — £• 

9  Such  absurd  fables  have  in  all  ages  been  the  conse(|[uence  of  credulous 
intercourse  of  ill-informed  men,  ignorant  of  the  languages  of  newly  discovered 
nations..  The  Amazons  of  antiquity  are  here  supposed  to  be  rediscovered  s 
but  -were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  intenor  marshy  plaiQs  of  South 
America. — E* 
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as  ordered  by  the  admiral ;  but  after  selling  twOf  they  scorn- 
fully refused  to  part  with  any  more,  and  even  made  demon- 
strations to  seize  the  Spaniards,  running  to  where  they  had 
left  their  arms,  and  taking  up  ropes  as  if  to  bind  our  men. 
They  being  now  on  their  guard,  and  seeing  the  Indians 
coming  furiously  to  atiack  them,  although  only  seven,  fell 
courageously  upon  them,  and  cut  one  with  a  sword  on  the 
buttock,  and  shot  another  in  the  breast  with  an  arrow*  As- 
tonished at  the  resolution  of  our  men,  and  terrified  at  the 
effect  of  our  weapons,  the  Indians  fled,  leaving  most  of  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  would 
certainly  have  been  killol,  but  the  pilot  of  the  caravel,  who 
commanded  the  boats  crew,  restrained  our  people  from  any 
farther  vengeance.  The  admiral  was  not  at  all  displeased 
at  this  skirmish,  as  he  imagined  these  Indians  were  Caribs, 
so  much  dreaded  by  all  the  other  natives  of  Hispaniola ;  or 
at  least,  being  a  bold  and  resolute  people,  that  they  bordered 
on  that  race ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  islanders  on  hearing 
how  seven  Spaniards  had  so  easily  defeated  fifty-five  fierce 
Indians,  would  give  the  more  honour  and  respect  to  our  men 
who  had  beeii  left  at  the  Nativity. 

Afterwards  about  the  evening,  these  people  made  a  smoke 
as  if  in  defiance ;  but  on  sending  a  boat  on  shore  to  see  what 
they  wanted,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  venture  near  our 
people,  and  the  boat  returned.  Their  bows  were  of  a  wood 
resembling'  yew,  and  almost  as  large  and  strong  as  those  of 
France  and  England ;  the  arrows  oi  small  twigs  which  grow 
from  the  ends  of  the  canes,  massive  and  very  solid,  about  the 
length  of  a  mans  arm  and  a  half;  the  head  is  made  of  a  small 
stick  hardened  in  the  fire,  about  three-eighths  of  a  yard  long, 
tipped  with  a  fishes  tooth,  or  sharpened  bone,  and  smear^ 
with  poison.  Oh  this  account,  the  admiral  named  the  bay 
in  which  he  then  was  Golpho  de  FlechaSf  or  Gulf  of  arrows ; 
the  Indians  called  it  Samana.  This  place  appeared  to  pro- 
duce great  quantities  of  fine  cotton,  and  the  plant  named 
axi  by  the  Indians,  which  is  their  pepper  and  is  very  hoty 
some  of  which  is  long  and  others  round '^«  Near  the  land 
where  the  water  was  shallow,  there  grew  large  quantities  of 
those  weeds  which  had  formerly  been  seen  in  such  abundance 
on  the  ocean ;  whence  it  was  concluded  that  it  all  grew  near 
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the  land,  and  broke  loose  when  ripe,  floating  out  to  sea  with 
the  currents. 

On  Wednesday  the  16th  of  January  1493,  the  admiral 
set  sail  from  the  Gulf  of  Arrows,  or  Samana,  with  a  &ir  wind 
for.  Spain,  both  caravels  being  now  very  leaky  and  requiring 
much  labour  at  the  pumps  to  keep  them  rignt.  Cape  San* 
telmo  was  the  last  laud  they  saw ;  twenty  leagues  north-east 
of  it  there  appeared  great  abundance  of  weeds,  and  twenty 
leagues  still  farther  on  the  whole  sea  was  covered  with  multi- 
tudes of  small  tunny  fishes,  and  they  saw  great  numbers  of 
them  oh  the  two  following  days,  the  19th  and  20th  of  January, 
followed  by  great  flocks  of  sea-fowl ;  and  all  the  weeds  ran 
with  the  currents  in  long  ropes  east  and  west ;  for  they  always 
found  that  the  current  takes  these  weeds  a  great  way  out  to 
sea,  and.that  they  do  not  continue  long  in  the  same  direction, 
as  they  sometimes  go  one  way,  and  sometimes  another,  as 
carried  by  the  changes  of  the  currents ;  and  these  weeds  con- 
tinued to  accompany  them  for  many  days,  until  they  were 
almost  halfway  across  the  Atlantic. 

Holding  on  their  course  steadily  with  a  fair  wind,  they 
made  such  way,  that  on  the  9th  of  February,  the  pilots  be- 
lieved they  had  got  to  the  south  of  the  Azores ;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  admiral,  they  were  still  150  leagues  to  the 
west  of  these  islands,  and  his  reckoning  turned  out  to  be  true. 
They  still  found  abundance  of  weeds,  which,  when  they  for- 
.  merly  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  had  not  been  seen  until 
they  were  263  leagues  west  from  the  island  of  Ferro.  As 
they  sailed  thus  onwards  with  fair  weather  and  favourable 
winds,  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  increased  from  day  to  day 
with  a  high  sea,  tiff  at  length  they  could  hardly  live  upon  it. 
The  storm  had  so  increased  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary,,that  they  could  no  longer  carry  sail,  and  had  to  drive 
whichever  way  the  wind  blew ;  but  the  Pinta,  unable  to  lie 
athwart  the  sea,  bore  away  due  north  before  the  wind,  which 
now  came  from  the  south ;  and  though  the  admiral  always 
carried  a  light,  she  was  entirely  out  of  sight  next  morning. 
Considering  their  consort  to  be  certainly  lost,  and  believing 
themselves  in  imminent  hazard,  the  whole  company  betook 
themselves  to  prayers,  and  cast  lots  which  of  them  should  go 
on  pilgrimage  for  the  whole  crew  to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady 
of  Guadaloupe,  which  fell  upon  the  admiral.  They  after- 
wards drew  for  another  to  go  to  Loretto,  and  the  lot  fell  upon 
Peter  de  Villa,  a  seaman  of  Port  St  M^  j  and  they  cast 
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bts  for  a  third  to  watch  all  night  at  the  shriae  of  St  Olave  of 
Moguer.  The  fltorm  stiU  increasing,  they  all  made  a  tomt 
to  CO  barefooted,  and  in  their  shirts,  to  some  church  of  our 
Lady  at  the  first  L'uid  they  might  come  to.  Besides  these 
general  tows,  several  others  were  made  by  individuals*  The 
tempest  was  now  very  violent,  and  the  admirals  sliip  could 
hardly  withstand  its  mry  for  want  of  ballast,  which  was  fallea 
very  short  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  and  water  being 
mostly  expended.  To  supply  this  want,  they  filled  all  the 
empty  casks  in  the  ship  with  sea  water,  which  was  some  help 
and  made  the  ship  to  bear  more  upright,  and  be  in  less  dan- 
ger  of  oversetting.  Of  this  violent  storm  the  admiral  wrote 
thus  to  their  Catholic  majesties : 

^<  I  had  been  less  concerned  at  the  tempest  had  I  alone 
been  in  danger,  for  I  know  that  I  owe  my  life  to  my  Crea- 
tor, an|i  I  have  often  been  so  near  death  that  only  the  slightest 
circumstance  was  wanting  to  its  completion.  But,  since  it 
hod  pleased  God  to  give  me  faith  and  assurance  to  go  upon 
this  my  undertaking  in  which  I  have  been  completely  success- 
fid,  I  was  exceedingly  distressed  lest  the  fruits  of  my  disco- 
veries might  be  lost  to  your  highnesses  by  my  death ;  whereas 
if  I  survived,  those  who  opposed  my  proposal  would  be  con* 
vinced,  and  your  highnesses  served  by  me  with  honour  and 
increase  of  your  royal  state«  I  was  therefore  much  grieved 
and  troubled  lest  the  Divine  Majesty  should  please  to  obstruct 
all  this  by  my  deadi,  which  had  yet  been  more  tolerable  to 
contemplate  if  it  were  not  attended  with  the  loss  of  all  those 
men  I  had  carried  with  me  upon  promise  of  happy  success. 
They,  seeing  themselves  in  so  great  jeopardy,  did  not  only 
carse  their  setting  out  upon  the  expedition,  but  the  fear  and 
awe  which  I  had  impressed  upon  them,  to  dissuade  them  from 
returning  when  outward  bound,  as  they  had  several  times  re- 
solved upon.  Above  all,  my  sorrow  was  redoubled  by  the  re* 
membrance  of  two  sons  whom  I  had  lefl  at  school  in  Cordova, 
destitute  of  friends  and  in  a  strange  country,  before  I  haddone» 
or  at  least  before  it  could  be  known  that  I  had  performed  any 
service  which  might  incline  yotu:  majesties  to  remember  and 
protect  them.. 

"  Though  I  comforted  myself  with  the  hope  that  God 
would  not  allow  a  matter  which  tended  so  much  to  the  cxal* 
tation  of  his  church  to  be  left  imperfect,  when  I  had  through 
80  much  opposition  and  trouble  brought  it  almost  to  perfec- 
tion ;  yet  I  considered  that  it  might  be  his  will  that  I  bhould 
not  be  permitted  to  obtain  such  honour  in  this  world,  because 
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of  my  demerits.     In  this  perplexity,    I  remembered  your 
highnesses  good  fortune ;  which,  though  1  were  dead  and  the 
ship  lost,  might  yet  find  some  means  that  a  conquest  so  nearly 
achieved  should  not  be  lost,  and  that  possibly  the  success  of 
my  voyage  might  come  to  your  knowledge  by  some  means  or 
other.     With  this  view,  as  briefly  as  the  time  would  permit, 
I  wrote  upon  parchment  that  1  hiid  discovered  the  lands 
which  I  had  promised  $  likewise  how  many  days  w^e  em- 
ployed on  the  voyage,  the  direction  in  which  I  had  sailed, 
the  goodness  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
and  now  some  of  your  highnesses  subjects  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  my  discoveries*     Which  writing  1  folded  and  sealed 
up  and  superscribed  fo  your  highnesses,  promising  a  reward 
of  1000  ducats  to  whoever  might  deliver  it  scaled  into  your 
hands  ;  that,  in  case  it  might  be  found  by  a  foreigner,  the 
promised  reward  might  induce  him  not  to  communicate  the 
intelligence.     1  then  caused  a  great  cask  to  be  brought  to  me, 
and  having  wrapped  the  writing  in  oiled  cloth,  which  I  sur- 
rounded with  a  cake  of  wax,    I  placed  the  whole   in    the 
cask :  I  then  carefully  closed  up  the  bung-hole  and  threw 
the  cask  itito  the  sea,  all  the  people  fancying  that  it  was  some 
act  of  devotion.     Apprehending  that  this  might '  never  be 
taken  up,  and  the  snip  coming  stili  nearer  to  8pain,  I  made 
another  packet  like  the  first,  which  I  placed  on  the  poop, 
that  when  the  ship  sunk  the  cask  might  float    upon   the 
ws^er,  and  take  its  chance  of  being  found." 

Sailing  on  in  such  extreme  danger,  at  break  of  day  on 
Friday  the  15th  of  February,  one  lluy  Garcia  saw  land  from 
the  round  top  bearing  E.  N.  E.  The  pilot  and  seamen  judged 
it  might  be  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  but  the  admiral  concluded 
that  it  was  one  of  the  Azores.  Yet  though  at  no  great  dis- 
iance^  they  could  not  come  to  anchor  there  that  day  because 
of  the  weather,  and  the  wind  being  easterly,  they  lost  sight  of 
that  island,  and  got  sight  of  another,  towards  which  they 
used  every  eflfbrt  to  appf^oach,  struggling  with  continual 
labour  against  wind  and  weather,  but  unable  to  reach  the 
land.  In  his  journal,  the  admiral  says  that  on  the  night  of 
Saturday  the  16th  of  February  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  Azores, 
but  coidd  not  tell  which  ;  and  having  had  no  rest  from  the 
foregoing  Wednesday,  apd  being  lame  in  both  legs  by  being 
continually  wet  and  in  the  open  air,  he  took  some  sleep  that 
night.  Even  provisions  were  now  scanty.  Having  come  to 
anchor  on  Monday  the  18th  February,  he  learnt  from  some 
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of  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  the  island  of  St  Mary,  one  of  the 
Azores,  and  the  inhabitants  expressed  great  surprize  that  the 
ship  had  weathered  the  storm,  which  had  continued  fifteen 
days  in  these  parts  without  intermission. 

Learning  the  great  discovery  which  the  admiral  had  made» 
the  inhabitants  of  St  Mary  seemed  greatly  to  rejoice,  giving 
praise  to  God,  and  three  of  them  came  on  board  with  some 
fresh  provisions,  and  with  many  compliments  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  island,  who  resided  at  the  town  not  far  from 
thence.  About  this  place  nothing  was  seen  but  ahermitage,  said 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  whereupon  the  admiral 
and  all  the  crew,  bearing  in  remembrance  the  vow  which 
they  had  made  on  the  Thursday  before,  to  go  barefooted  and 
in  their  shirts  to  some  church  of  our  Lady  at  the  first  landy 
were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  here  to  discharge  their  yow» 
especially  as  the  governor  and  pepple  expressed  so  much  kind* 
ness  for  them,  and  as  they  belonged  to  a  king  who  was  in  per^ 
feet  amity  with  Castile.  The  admiral  therefore  requested 
these  three  men  to  repair  to  the  town  and  cause  a  chaplain 
to  come  to  the  hermitage  to  say  mass  for  them.  To  this 
these  men  consented,  and  went  on  shore  in  the  caravels  boat 
•with  half  the  crew,  that  they  might  perform  their  vow,  mean* 
ing  on  their  return  that  the  other  half  of  the  ships  company 
should  then  go  on  shore  in  their  turn.  They  accordingly 
landed,  and  proceeded  according  to  their  vow  barefooted  and 
in  their  shirts  towards  the  hermitage ;  but  the  governor  and 
many  people  from  the  town,  who  lay  in  ambush,  suddenly 
rushed  out  upon  them  and  made  them  all  prisoners,  taking 
away  their  boat  at  the  same  time,  without  which  tiiey  be* 
lieved  it  impossible  for  the  admiral  to  get  away  from  thence^ 

It  being  now  noon,  and  thinking  that  the  peeple  staid  to 
long  on  shore  as  they  went  off  before  day-break,  the  admiral 
began  to  suspect  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  them 
either  by  land  or  sea ;  but  not  being  able  to  see  the  hermitage 
£rom  the  place  where  he  then  lay,  he  sailed  round  a  point 
iirhich  intervened,  and  then  saw  a  multitude  of  people  on 
iiorsebacky  who  dismounted  and  went  into  the  boat  to  attack 
the  caraveL  Suu)ecting  what  had  really  happened,  the  ad* 
xniral  ordered  all  his  remaining  hands  to  quarters  well 
Armed,  but  made  no  shew  of  resistance  that  the  Portuguese 
might  come  near.  When  they  were  near  the  admiraJ^tbe 
chief  man  among  them  stood  up  and  demanded  a  parley, 
Mrhich  the  admiral  agreed  to  in  nope  that  he  might  come  on 
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board  ahd  tiiigtit  be  sectired  without  toy  breach  of  faith,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  seized  the  Spaniards  without  any  just 
clause.     But  the  Portuguese  would  not  vttiture  nearer  than 
was  sufficient  for  being  heard  ;  whereupon  the  admiral  told 
him  that  he  was  surprised  at  his  irregular  proceedings,  and 
that  none  of  his  mai  had  come  off  in  the  boat,  since  they  had 
gone  ashore  upon  assurance  of  safety  and  offers  of  assistance, 
aiid  more  especial^  as  the  governor  of  ^he  island  had  sent 
to  welcome  him.     He  desired  him  to  consider  that  their  con- 
duct was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  honour,  such  as  even  ene- 
mies would  not  have  been  guilty  of,  and  at  which  the  king  of 
Portugal  would  be  highly  offended  ;  since  when  any  of  his 
subjects  landed  in  the  dominions  of  their  Catholic  majesties 
or  resided  thfere,  even  without  any  safe  conduct,  they  were 
perfectly  safe  ahd  were  treated  with  all  manner  of  civility. 
Besides,  he  declared  that  their  Catholic  majesties  had  given* . 
him  letters  of  recommendation  to  all  princes  potentates  and 
other  persons  in  the  world,  which  he  was  ready  to  shew  if  he 
would  come  on  board ;  and  as  such  letters  were  received  in 
all  places  with  respect,  and  he  and  the  subjects  of  their  Ca. 
tholic  majesties  always  well  treated  on  their  account,  much 
more  ought  they  to  be  so  in  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  their 
sovereigns  being  such  near  neighbours  and  allies ;  and  as  he 
was  their  great  admiral  of  the  ocean  and  viceroy  of  the  In- 
dies which  he  had  discovered,  he  was  ready  to  shew  him  all 
this  under  their  highnesses   hands  and  seals.     Accordingly 
at  that  distance  he  exhibited  his  commissions,  and  told  hmi 
he  might  draw  near  without  any  apprehension,  as  he  was 
commanded  to  pay  the  [utmost  civility  to   such  Portuguese 
ships  as  he  might  lall  in  with.     He  added,  that  even  if  they 
should  persist  in  detaining  his  men,  this  should  not  prevent 
his  return  to  Spain,  as  he  still  had  a  sufficient  number,  not 
only  to  I'etum   to    Seville,  but  if  need   were   to  punish  his 
treacherous  conduct  which  he  well  deserved  ;  besides  that  he 
would  be  assuredly  punished  by  his  own   king,  for  giving  a 
cause  of  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  captain  and  his  men  made  answer,  that 
they  neither  kneW  their  Catholic  majesties  or  their  letters, 
neither  did  thev  fear  them,  and  would  make  him  to  know 
what  Portugal  was.  Ircnn  this  answer,  the  admiral  suspect- 
ed that  some  breach  liad  occurred  between  the  crowns  since 
his  departure,  and  therefore  gave  him  such  an  answer  as  his 
folly  deserved.  At  last  when  about  to  dq)art,  the  captain  stood 
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up  and  said  that  tbe  admiral  might  go  widi  his  caravel  ta  tl^e 
harbour,  as  all  he  had  done  was  by  order  of  the  king  his 
master.  The  admiral  desired  all  his  ships  company  to  Dear 
witness  to  this,  and  then  calling  out  to  the  Portuguese,  de-^ 
clared  he  would  not  leave  his  caravel  till  he  had  taken  an 
hundred  Portuguese  to  carry  prisoners  to  Castile,  and  thAt 
he  would  utterly  destroy  the  whole  islancl.  This  said,  the 
Portuguese  went  away  to  the  land,  and  tlie  admiral  came  to 
anchor  in  the  port  where  he  had  first  arrived,  being  ob]|iged 
by  the  wind  to  do  so.  But  the  wind  increasing  next  day  and 
the  place  being  unsafe,  he  lost  liis  anchors  and  was  obliged  tq 
stand  out  to  sea  towards  the  island  of  St  Michael ;  resolving, 
in  case  he  might  be  unable  to  come  to  anchor  there,  to  stand 
out  to  sea  notwithstanding  the  danger,  and  that  he  now  had 
only  three  able  seamen  left  and  some  grummets,  all  the  rest 
of  the  crew  being  landsmen  and  Indians  who  knew  nothing 
of  sea  affairs.  Supplying  the  want  of  the  absent  hands  by 
his  own  continual  personal  attention,  he  passed  the  whole  of 
that  night  in  much  danger  and  anxiety,  and  when  day  ap- 
peared he  perceived  that  the  had  lost  sight  of  the  island  of 
St  Michael  The  weather  being  now  calmer,  he  resolved  tq 
return  to  St  Mary  that  he  might  endeavour  to  recover  hi§ 
men,  anchors,  and  boat 

On  Thursday  the  twenty-first  of  February  in  the  after-; 
noon  he  got  back  to  the  island  of  St  Mary,  and  a  boat  sooij 
^^^rwards  came  off  with  live  men  and  a  notary,  who  all  came 
on  board  upon  assurance  of  safety,  and  staid  all  night,  it 
being  then  too  late  to  return  safely  to  the  shore.  Next  day 
the  notary  declared  that  they  came  from  the  governor  to  be  cer- 
tainly informed  whence  the  ship  came,  and  whether  it  bad  a 
commission  from  their  CathoUc  majesties,  and  that  be^ 
fully  satisfied  on  these  points  the  admiral  might  depend  upon 
receiving  every  friendly  assistance  j  but  all  this  was  Dierely 
because  they  could  not  succeed  in  seizing  the  ship  and  the 
admiral,  and  were  therefore  afraid  of  tlie  consequepces  of 
what  they  had  already  done.  The  admiral  suppres^d  his  re» 
sentment  and  thanked  them  for  their  civil  offers ;  and  since 
they  now  proceeded  according  to  tlie  maritime  rules  and  cus- 
toms, declared  his  readiness  to  satisfy  them.  He  according- 
ly shewed  them  the  letters  of  their  Catholic  piajesties  directed 
fo  all  their  own  subjects  and  to  those  of  other  princes,  and 
his  own  co;aimission  for  the  voyage ;  upon  which  the  Portu- 
guese went  o;gi  shore  quite  satisfied^  and  soon  dismissed  the 
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Spanish  boat  and  aH  the  seamen.  From  thqm  the  admiral 
learnt  that  it  was  reported  in  the  island,  that  the  king  of 
Portugal  had  sent  orders  to  all  his  subjects  to  secure  the  per- 
son of  the  adnliral  wherever  he  might  be  found. 

The  admiral  sailed  from  the  island  of  St  Mary  for  Spain 
on  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  being  still  much 
in  want  of  wood  and  ballast,  which  he  could  not  take  in  be- 
cause of  the  badness  of  the  weather ;  but  the  wind  being 
fair  he  was  unwilling  to  make  any  longer  delay.  Being  about 
100  leagues  from  the  nearest  land,  a  swallow  came  on  board 
the  ship,  driven  out  to  sea  as  was  believed  by  a  storm  ;  and 
this  was  the  more  probable  as  a  great  many  more  swallows 
and  other  land  birds  came  on  board  next  day,  the  twenty-eighth 
February,  and  a  whale  was  seen.  On  t!he  third  of  March 
about  ihidnight  it  blew  so  great  a  storm  as  to  split  their  sails ; 
and  being  in  great  danger  of  perishing,  they  made  a  vow  to 
send  one  of  their  number  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Neustra  Senhora  de  Cintra  at  Guclva,  and  the  lot  fell  again 
on  the  admiral,  shewing  that  his  offerings  were  more  accept- 
able than  those  of  others.  While  thus  driving  on  under 
bare  poles,  amid  high  winds,  a  raging  sea,  and  frightful  thun- 
der and  lightning,  it  pleased  God  to  give  them  a  sight  of 
land  about  midnight.  But  this  threatened  them  with  new 
danger ;  and  to  avoid  being  beaten  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  or 
Tunning  into  some  unknown  place  whence  they  might  not  be 
able  to  get  off,  they  were  unaer  the  necessity  to  make  some 
sail  ana  to  beat  up  against  the  storm  till  day.  When  day 
appeared  they  found  themselves  close  in  with  the  rock  of 
.LiM)on,  and  were  forced  to  put  in  there  for  present  safety. 
The  people  and  seamen  of  that  country  were  much  astonished 
at  the  news,  and  flocked  from  all  parts  to  behold  the  wonder  ; 
for  such  they  considered  a  ship  which  had  escaped  so  terrible 
a  storm,  as  they  had  heard  of  many  vessels  having  perished 
about  the  coast  of  Flanders  and  other  parts  at  this  time. 
The  admiral  eame  to  anchor  in  the  river  Tagus  on  Monday 
the  fourth  of  March,  and  immediately  sent  off  an  express  to 
their  Catholic  majesties  with  an  account  of  his  arrival,  and 
another  to  the  king  of  Portugal  asking  leave  to  come  to 
anchor  off  the  city  of  Lisbon ;  for  he  did  not  consider  himself 
in  safety  where  he  then  lay,  especially  from  any  that  might 
entertain  evil  designs  against  him,  who  might  believe  that  in 
destroying  him  they  did  acceptable  service  to  their  own  king 
by  obstructing  the  success  of  the  court  of  Spain. 
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On  Tuesday  the  fifth  of  March,  the  master  of  a  large  guard- 
^hip  which  lay  in  the  Tagus  carae  in  his  boat  filled  with  arm- 
ed men  to  the  admirals  caravel,  and  required  him  to  go  with 
iiim  to  the  kings  officers  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  as  was 
the  custom  of  all  ships  that  came  to  this  port.  To  this  \ie 
answered,  that  the  aidmirals  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  one 
of  whom  he  was,  were  not  bound  to  obey  any  such  summons, 
nor  to  quit  their  ships  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to 
any  one,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  his  duty.  The  mas* 
ter  then  desired  him  to  send  his  boatswain  to  make  the  re- 
port. To  this  the  admiral  replied  that  it  was  the  same  thing 
whether  he  sent  even  a  grummet  or  went  himself,  and  it  wsis 
therefore  in  vain  to  desire  him  to  send  any  person.  Being 
fiensiUe  that  the  admiral  was  right,  the  master  now  requested 
to  see  the  letter  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  satisfy  his  own  captain;  and  this  request  being  entirely 
reasonable,  the  admiral  produced  that  letter,  with  which  he 
was  entirely  satisfied,  and  went  back  to  his  ship  to  giv^  an 
account  to  his  captain  Alvaro  de  Acunna,  who  immediately 
came  on  board  in  great  state,  with  trumpets,  drums,  and  fifeS| 
expressing  much  kindness  and  offering  every  service  in  his 
power. 

Next  day,  it  being  known  at  Lisbon  that  the  ship  came 
from  the  Indies,  such  throngs  of  people  went  on  board  to  see 
the  Indians  that  the  caravel  could  not  contain  them  all,  and 
the  water  was  covered  over  with  boat^  Some  praised  God 
for  the  happy  discovery,  while  others  expressed  their  severe 
regret  that  their  country  should  have  been  deprived  of  that 
vast  acquisition  through  the  incredulousness  of  dieir  king. 
On  the  next  day  the  king  of  Portugal  gave  orders  to  present 
the  admiral  with  every  kind  of  refreshment,  and  all  things  he 
might  need /or  himself  or  his  people,  without  taking  any  pay- 
ment in  return.  He  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  admiral 
a  congratulatory  letter  on  his  safe  arrival,  and  desiring  that  he 
would  come  to  see  l^^n.  The  admiral  was  doubtful  how  he 
should  proceed  in  this  case  \  but  considering  that  the  king 
of  Portugal  was  in  amity  with  their  Catholic  majesties  and  had 
treated  him  courteously,  he  consented  to  go  to  Valparaiso, 
nine  leagues  from  Lisbon,  where  the  king  then  was.  He 
accordingly  went  there  on  Saturday  night  the  ninth  of 
March,  and  the  king  ordered  all  the  nobiiity  of  his  court  to 
go  out  to  meet  him ;  and  when  the  admird  came  into  the 
presence,  the  kiiig  received  him  with  great  honour,  com* 
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^laaxsiinghim  to  put  on  his  dap  and  to  sit  down :  and  having 
listened  with  a  pleasant  countenance  to  a  recital  of  his  aue* 
cessftil  voyage,  made  cffm:  of  supplying  with  every  thing  he 
noight  stand  in  need  of  for  the  service  of  their  Catholic  ma^ 
jes^6«  The  king  then  alleged,  as  Columbus  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  service  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  that  the  dia* 
6overy  and  conquest  of  the  new  found  Indies  ought  to  belong 
to  him.  To  this  the  admiral  answered,  that  he  knew  of  no 
agreement  to  that  effect,  and  that  he  had  strictly  obeyed  his 
orders,  which  were  not  to  go  to  the  Portuguese  mines  nor 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  king  then  observed  that  all  was 
well,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  justice  would  be  done  between 
the  two  countries.  Having  spent  a  long  time  in  discourse, 
the  king  commanded  the  prior  of  Crato,  the  greatest  person 
then  in  the  presence,  to  entertain  the  admirsu  and  to  shew 
him  all  civility  and  respect,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  admiral  remained  at  Valparaiso  all  the  Sunday  and 
Monday  till  after  mass,  when  he  ^ok  leave  of  the  king,  who 
expressed  great  kindness  and  made  him  great  proffers ;  and 
ordered  Don  Martin  de  Noronha  to  accompany  him*  Many 
other  gentlemen  went  along  with  him  to  do  him  honour,  and 
from  curiosity  to  hear  an  account  of  the  voyage*  While  on  his 
way  to  Lisbon,  the  admiral  had  to  pass  a  monastery  where  the 
queen  then  resided,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  pass 
without  seeing  her.  She  received  him  with  all  the  favour 
and  honour  which  is  due  to  the  greatest  lord*  That  night  a 
gentleman  brought  a  message  from  the  king  to  inform  the 
admiral  that  if  he  diose  to  go  by  land  into  Spain,  he  had  or- 
ders to  attend  him,  and  to  provide  lodgings  and  ^very  thing 
he  might  want  by  the  way,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal.   %ut  the  admiral  chose  to  return  by  sea. 

On  Wednesday  the  thirteenth  of  March,  two  hours  aftei: 
day-break,  the  admiral  sailed  from  Lisbon,  and  on  the  follow* 
ing  Friday^  the  fifteenth  of  March  149S,  he  arrived  at  Saltes 
about  noon,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port  of  Palos, 
whence  he  had  set  out  on  the  preceding  third  of  August 
14*92,  having  been  absent  seven  months  and  twelve  days  upon 
)iis  ^pedition*  He  Was  there  received  by  all  the  people  ia 
solemn  procession,  giving  thanks  to  God  lor  his  pro^erous 
voyage  and  glorious  discovery,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
greatly  redound  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity^  and  the 
extension  of  their  Catholic  niajesties  dominions.  All  the  in^ 
habitants  considered  it  as  a  ^eat  honour  to  their  city  that 
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the  admiral  had  sailed  from  thrice,  and  that  most  of  his 
men  belonged  to  the  place,  although  many  of  them,  tiirough 
the  instigations  of  Pinzon,  had  been  mutinous  and  disobe* 
dient. 

It  so  happened  that  about  the  same  time  that  the  admiral 
arrived  at  Palos,  Pinzon  had  arrived  with  the  Plnta  in  Galicia^ 
and  designed  to  have  ^ne  by  himself  to  Barcelona  to  carry 
the  news  of  the  expedition  to  their  Catholic  majesties.  But 
he  received  orders  not  to  come  to  court,  unless  along  with 
the  admiral  with  whom  he  had  been  sent  upon  tlie  discovery; 
at  which  he  was  so  mortified  and  disappointed  that  he  re- 
turned indisposed  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died  short- 
ly after  of  grief*  But  before  Pinzon  got  to  Palos  the  admi* 
ral  had  set  out  for  Seville,  designing  to  go  from  thence  to 
Barcelona  where  their  majesties  then  resided,  and  he  was 
forced  to  make  several  short  stops  by  the  way,  to  gratify  the 
in^Xirtunate  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  people,  who 
flocked  from  all  the  towns*  in  the  neighbourhood  wherever 
he  went,  to  see  liim  and  the  Indians  and  the  other  things  he 
had  brought  with  him.  Thus  holding  on  his  way,  the  admi- 
ral reached  Barcelona  about  the  middle  of  April,  having  be- 
fore sent  to  their  highnesses  on  account  of  the  happy  success 
of  his  voyage*  This  was  very  pleasing  to  them,  and  they  or- 
dered him  to  be  received  in  the  most  distinguished  manneTf 
AS  a  person  who  had  done  them  such  signal  service.  All 
the  court  and  city  went  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him,  and 
to  escort  him  in  honourable  triumph  to  the  royal  presence* 
Their  Catholic  majesties  sat  in  public  with  great  state  on 
rich  chairs  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  to  receive  him ; 
and  when  he  advanced  to  kiss  their  hands,  tliey  stood  up  as 
if  to  receive  a  great  lord,  even  making  a  difBoilty  in  giving 
him  their  hands  to  kiss,  and  then  caused  him  to  sit  down  in 
their  presence.  Having  given  a  brief  account  of  his  voya^, 
they  gave  him  Jeavc  to  retire  to  his  apartment,  whither  ne 
was  attended  by  the  whole  court ;  and  so  great  was  the  favour 
and  honour  shewn  him,  that  when  the  kiu^  rode  about  Bai:* 
celona,  the  admiral  rode  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  In- 
fante Fortmia  on  the  other ;  whereas  before  no  one  rode 
alongside  of  the  king  qxcept  the  Infante,  who  w^as  his  near 
kinsman^ 
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Section  VI. 

Second  Voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  West  Indies^ 

Orders  were  issued  from  Barcelona  to  prepare  with  all  care 
and  expedition  for  the  return  of  the  admiral  to  Hispaniola, 
as  well  to  relieve  those  Christians  who  had  been  left  there  as 
to  enlarge  the  colony  and  subdue  the  island,  with  the  rest 
that  were  and  should  be  discovered.  To  strengthen  and  con- 
firm their  title  to  the  newly  discovered  regions,  their  Catho* 
lie  majesties  by  the  advice  of  the  admiral,  procured  the  appro^ 
bation  and  consent  of  the  pope  for  tlie  conquest  of  the  In- 
dies, which  was  readily  granted  by  Alexander  VI.  who  then 
governed  tlie  church;  and  the  bull  to  this  effect  was  not 
only  for  what  was  already  discovered,  but  for  all  that 
might  be  discovered  westwards,  until  they  should  come 
to  the  Easlf  where  any  Christian  prince  was  then  actually 
in  possession,  and  forbidding  all  persons  whomsoever  to  in- 
trude within  these  bounds.  And  this  concession  and  exclu- 
sive right  was  again  confirmed  in  the  year  following  in  the 
most  ample  terms.  Sensible  that  all  this  favourable  grant 
From  the  pope  was  due  to  the  admiral,  by  whose  discovery 
they  had  become  entitled  to  the  possession  of  all  these  parts, 
their  majesties  were  pleased,  on  the  twenty- eighth  of  May,  at 
Barcelona,  to  ratify,  renew,  confirm,  and  explain  the  privi- 
leges and  prerogatives  which  they  had  granted  him  before, 
by  granting  them  of  new,  so  as  explicitly  to  define  how  far 
tne  bounds  of  his  admiralty  and  viceroyalty  extended,  being 
over  all  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  his  holiness,  of 
which  grant  the  tenor  follows : 

Original  Grajit  to  Columbus  in  1492,  before  the  Discovery. 

"  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragon,  Sicily,  Granada, 
Toledo,  Valencia,  Galicia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Seville,  Sar- 
dinia, Jaen,  Algarve,  Algezira,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Canary 
islands.  Lord  and  Lady  of  Biscay  and  Molina,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Athens  and  Neopatria,  Count  and  Countess  of 
BoussiUon  and  Cerdagne,  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Oris- 
tan  aKKl  Gociano,  &c. 

"  Forasmuch  as  you  Christopher  Columbus  are  going 
by  our  command,  and  with  some  of  our  ships  and  men  to 
discover  and  subdue  certain  islands  and  continents  in  the 
ocean^  sixxd  it  h  hoped  by  Gods  assistance  that  some  of  those 
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islands  and  continents  will  be  discovered  by  your  means  and 
conduct,  it  is  therefore  just  and  reasonable,  since  you  expose 
yourself  to  such  dangers  in  our  service,  that  you  be  suitably 
rewarded.  And  willing  to  honour  and  favour  you  for  the 
reasons  aforesaid,  our  will  is  that  you  Christopher  Columbus^ 
after  discoverini^  and  conquering  the  said  islands  and  conti- 
nent, in  the  said  ocean,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  our  admi- 
ral of  all  such  islands  and  continent  as  you  shall  so  discover 
and  conquer,  and  that  you  be  our  admiral,  viceroy,  and  go- 
vernor in  them :  that  for  the  future  you  may  call  and  style 
yourself  Don  Christopher  Columbus ;  and  that  your  sons 
and  successors  in  the  said  employment  may  call  themselvrt 
dons,  admirals,  viceroys,  and  governors,  in  the  same: 
That  you  may  exercise  the  chai-ge  of  aiJmiral,  viceroy,  and 
governor  of  the  said  islands  and  continent  which  you  or  your 
lieutenants  shall  conquer,  and  shall  freely  decide  all  causes^ 
civil  and  criminal,  appertaining  to  the  said  employments  of 
admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor,  as  you  think  fit  according 
to  justice,  and  as  the  admirals  of  our  kingdom  are  in  use  to 
do :  That  you  shall  have  power  to  punish  all  offenders :  That 
you  and  your  lieutenants  may  exercise  the  employments  of 
admiral,  viceroy,  and  gov<?rnor,  in  all  things  belonging  to  the 
said  offices,  or  any  of  them,  and  that  you  shall  enjoy  the 
perquisites  and  salaries'  belonging  to  the  said  employments 
and  to  each  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  high 
admiral  of  our  kingdom  does  at  present. 

«*  By  tliis  our  letter,  or  by  a  copy  thereof  signed  by  a 
public  notary,  We  command  prince  John,  our  dearly  beloved 
son  the  Infante,  dukes,  prelates,  marquistcs,  great  masters, 
and  military  orders,  priors,  commanoeries,  or  councillors, 
judges,  and  others  our  officers  of  justice  whomsoever,  b^ 
longing  to  our  household,  courts,  and  chancery,  and  con- 
stables of  castles,  commanders  of  forts  and  others,  and  all 
corporations,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  magistrates,  governors, 
judges,  commanders,  and  sea  officers  {the  aldermen,  com- 
mon councillors,  officers,  and  good  people,  of  all  cities, 
towns,  lands,  and  places  in  our  kingdoms  and  dominions,  and 
in  those  which  you  shall  discover  and  subdue  $  and  the  cap- 
tains, masters,  mates,  and  all  other  officers  and  sailors,  our 
natural  subjects  at  present,  or  who  shall  so  become  hereafter, 
all  or  any  of  them,  that  when  you  s^Jiall  have  so  discovered 
the  said  islands  and  continent  in  the  ocean,  and  you  or  any 
that  have  your  commission  shall  have  taken  the  oath,s  usual  in 
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such  cases,  that  they  shaD  look  upon  you  for  the  future  so 
long  as  you  live,  and  after  you  your  son  and  heir,  and  so  on 
from  one  heir  to  another  for  ever,  as  our  admiral,  viceroy,  and 

fovernor  of  the  said  islands  and  continent  by  you  Christopher 
/ohunbus  to  be  discovered  and  conquered ;  and  that  they 
treat  you,  and  your  lieutenants  by  you  appointed  for  execu- 
ting the  employments  of  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor,  as 
sucn  in  all  respects ;  and  shall  give  you  all  the  perquisites  and 
other  things  belonging  and  appertaining  to  the  said  offices ; 
and  shall  allow  and  cause  to  be  allowed  you,  all  honours, 
graces,  concessions,  preeminences,  prerogatives,  immunities, 
and  other  things,  or  any  of  them,  which  are  due  to  you  byjvir- 
tue  of  your  commands  of  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor,  all  to 
be  observed  completely,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  diminished : 
That  they  shall  raise  no  objection  to  this  or  any  part  of  it, 
nor  suffer  any  such  to  be  made ;  forasmuch  as  we  by  tliis 
our  letter  bestow  on  you  the  employments  of  admiral,  vice- 
roy and  governor  for  ever,  and  have  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  said  offices  and  all  of  them,  with  full  power  to  use  and  ex- 
ercise them,  and  to  receive  the  perquisites  ^nd  salaries  belong- 
ing to  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  above  said. 

**  Concerning  all  which  things  if  it  be  requisite  and  you 
shall  desire  it.  We  command  otlr  chancellors,  notaries,  and 
other  officers,  to  pass,  seal,  and  deliver  to  you  our  letter  of 
privilege,  in  such  firm  and  legal  manner  as  you  shall  require 
and  stand  in  need  of.  And  that  none  presume  to  do  any 
thing  to  the  contraiy  upon  pain  of  our  displeasure,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  thirty  ducats  for  each  offence.  And  we  com* 
mand  him  who  shall  shew  them  this  our  letter,  that  he  shall 
summon  them  to  appear  before  us  at  our  court  wherever  we 
shall  then  be,  within  fifteen  days  after  such  summons  under 
the  foresaid  penalty.  Under  which  same  penalty  we  also 
command  any  public  notary  whomsoever,  that  he  give  to  him 
that  shews  it  to  him  a  certificate  under  his  seal,  that  we  may 
know  how  our  command  is  obeyed. 

"  Given  at  Granada  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1492, 

*'  /  the  King.  I  the  Qtceen" 

CoJifi77iiatio7i  in  1493. 
After  a  preamble,  as  in  the  original  grant,  it  proceeds 
thus; 

10  •  «  And 
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***  And  tiow,  forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  God  that  you 
have  discovered  several  of  the  said  islands,  as  we  still  hope 
you  will  proceed  by  his  grace  to  discover  others,  and  the 
continent  in  the  said  ocean,  and  those  parts  of  the  Indies, 
and  seeing  that  you  have  desired  us  to  confirm  to  you  our 
said  grant  here  recapitulated,  and  all  the  contents  thereof,  to 
the  end  that  you  and  your  children,  heirs,  and  successors, 
one  after  another,  and  after  your  days,  may  have  and  enjoy 
the  said  employments  of  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor  of  the 
said  ocean,  islands,  and  continent,  as  well  of  those  you  have 
aheady  found  and  discovered  as  of  those  you  shall  hereafter 
find  and  discover,  with  all  the  powers,  preeminence,  privileges, 
and  prerogatives  as  the  admirals,  viceroys,  and  governors 
in  our  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon  do  actually  enjoy ;  and 
that  all  the  perquisites  and  salaries,  appertaining  and  belong- 
ing to  the  said  offices,  and  granted  and  allowed  to  our  admi- 
rals, viceroys,  and  governors,  may  be  made  good  to  you,  or 
that  we  shall  make  such  provision  in  this  case  as  in  our  good- 
ness we  may  think  fit. 

**  And,  naving  regard  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  which 
you  have  exposed  yourself  to  in  our  service,  in  going  to  dis- 
cover and  find  out  the  said  islands,  and  that  which  you  now 
run  in  attempting  to  find  out  the  other  islands  and  continent, 
wherein  we  have  been  and  hope  to  be  by  you  well  served ; 
we,  to  requite  and  reward  you,  do  by  these  presents  confij-m 
to  you  and  your  children,  heirs,  and  successors,  one  after  an- 
other, now  and  for  ever,  the  said  employments  of  admiral  of 
the  said  ocean,  and  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  said  islands 
and  continent,  by  you  discovered  and  found  out,  and  of  the 
other  islands  and  continent  that  shall  be  by  you,  or  by  your 
industry  found  or  discovered  in  those  parts  of  the  Indies,  And 
It  is  our  will,  that  you,  and  after  you  your  children,  heirs,  and 
successors,  one  after  the  other,  enjoy  the  said  employment 
of  admiral  of  the  said  ocean  which  is  ours,  and  which  commen- 
ces at  a  line  which  we  have  caused  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Azores  islands  to  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd,  and  so  from  pole 
to  pole  north  and  south,  so  that  all  beyond  the  said  line  west- 
wards is  ours  and  belongs  to  us.  And  we  accordingly  consti- 
tute you  our  admiral,  and  your  sons  and  successors  one  after 
another,  of  all  that  part  for  ever.  And  we  appoint  you,  and 
your  sons,  heirs,  and  successors,  one  after  another,  viceroy  and 
governor  of  the  said  islands  and  continent  discovered,  and  to 
be  discovered  in  the  said  ocean,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 

Indies 
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Indies  aforesaid  ;  and  we  grant  you  the  possession  of  aD  the 
said  employments  of  admir^,  viceroy,  and  governor  for  ever, 
with  fuU  commission  and  authority  to  use  and  exercise  in  the 
said  ocean  the  office  of  admiral  in  all  things,  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  form,  and  with  the  rights  and  privileges,  perqui- 
sites and  salaries  as  our  admirals  of  Castile  and  Leon  now 
use,  have,  and  enjoy,  or  have  enjoyed,  as  well  in  the  said  islands 
and  continent  already  discovered,  as  in  those  which  shall 
hereafter  be  discovered  in  the  said  ocean,  and  in  the  said  parts 
of  the  Indies,  that  the  planters  or  colonists  of  the  same  may 
be  the  better  governed, 

^'  And  we  grant  you  such  power  and  authority,  that  you^ 
as  our  viceroy  and  governor,  and  your  lieutenants,  comman- 
ders, and  officers,  by  you  created,  may  exercise  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  supreme  and  mean  authority,  and 
the  absolute  and  mixed  command.  And  in  those  places  you 
may  remove,  turn  out,  and  put  in  others  in  their  places,  as 
often  as  you  please,  and  may  find  convenient.  And  they 
shall  have  power  to  hear,  judge,  and  determine,  all  suit^  or 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  that  shall  occur  or  arise  in  said 
islands  and  continent,  and  they  shall  have  and  receive  the  fees 
and  salaries  usually  annexed  and  pertaining  to.  those  employ- 
ments in  our  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon.  And  you  our 
said  viceroy  and  governor,  may  hear  and  determine  all  the 
said  causes  or  any  of  them,  whensoever  you  please,  upon  the 
first  motion,  or  by  way  of  appeal  or  complaint,  and  may  exa- 
mine, determine,  and  decide  them  as  our  viceroy  and  gover- 
nor:  and  you  and  your  children  may  do  all  that  is  reasonable 
in  such  cases,  and  in  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  viceroy  and  governor;  and  you  and  your  lieutenants  and 
officers,  may  take  such  cognizance  and  'use  such  methods 
as  you  shall  think  proper  for  our  service  and  the  dueexecution 
of  justice.  All  which  you  and  they  may  do,  and  perform  law- 
fully and  effectually,  as  they  might  and  ought  to  do,  had  the 
said  officers  been  appointed  by  us. 

"  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  all  such  letters-patent 
as  you  shall  grant,  be  drawn  and  granted  in  our  names  with 
these  words,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  by  the  grace  of  GOD^ 
king  and  queen  of  Castile  and  Leon^  Sfc  and  shall  be  sealed 
witli  our  seal,  which  we  shall  cause  to  be  given  you  for  the 
said  islands  and  continent.  And  we  command  all  the  people 
^d  inhabitants,  and  other  persons  in  the  said  islands  and 
continent,  to  obey  you  as  our  viceroy  and  governor  of  the 

same. 
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same,  and  all  those  who  sail  on  the  said  seas,  to  dbev  you  as 
our  admiral  of  the  said  ocean  ;  and  that  all  of  them  shall  exe^ 
cute  your  letters  and  orders,  and  shall  take  part  with  you  and 
your  officers  for  the  due  execution  of  our  justice,  and  shall 
give  and  cause  to  be  given  you  all  the  aid  and  assistance  you 
shall  require  and  stand  in  need  of,  upon  such  penalties  as  you 
^hall  impose  upon  them,  which  by  these  presents  we  do  ilnpose 
upon  them,  and  declare  to  be  impi^ed ;  and  we  grant  you 
authority  to  execute  the  same  upon  their  persons  and 
goods. 

<<  And  it  also  is  our  will,  that  if  you  shall  find  it  for  ouc 
service,  and  the  due  execution  bf  justice  to  cause  any  person 
who  shall  be  in  the  said  islands  and  continent  to  depart  there^ 
from,  and  not  to  stay  or  return  thereto,  and  that  they  shall 
come  and  appear  before  us ;  you  may,  iu  our  name  command 
and  make  them  depart  accordingly,  all  whom  we  by  these 
presents  command,  that  they  presently  perform,  execute,  and 

{)ut  in  practice  gll  that  has  been  enjoined,  without  looking 
arther  or  asking  advice  in  the  same,  not  expecting  any  other 
letter  or  command  from  us,  and  notwithstanding  any  appeal 
or  petition  which  they  may  make  or  present  to  us  against 
your  said  order.  For  all  which  things,  and  any  other  due  or 
belonging  to  the  said  offices  of  our  admiral,  viceroy,  and  go-* 
vernor,  we  give  you  sufficient  authority  in  all  incidents,  de- 
pendencies, and  emergencies,  tliat  may  occur.  Concerning 
all  which,  if  you  shall  so  desire,  we  command  our  chancellorp 
notaries,  and  others,  our  officers  belonging  to  our  seals,  that 
they  give,  pass,  dispatch,  and  seal  for  you,  our  letters  of  pri- 
vilege, in  as  strong,  firm,  and  effective  manner  as  you  may 
require  of  them  ami  stand  in  qeed  of,  and  that  none  of  them 
do  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  upon  pain  of  our  displeasure, 
and  of  thirty  ducats  to  be  paid  to  our  treasury  by  every  one 
who  may  be  guilty  to  the  contrary  hereof. 

'<  And  besides,  we  command  him  that  shall  shew  them  ' 
this  our  letter  to  summon  them  to  appear  before  us  in  our 
court  wheresoever  we  may  happen  to  be,  within  fifteen  days, 
under  the  same  penalty.  Under  which  we  also  command 
any  public  notary,  who  may  be  called  for  such  purpose, 
that  tie  give  to  him  who  shall  produce  these  letters  to  him  a 

certificate, 

1  This  apparently  ambiguous  expression,  probably  means  all  contra- 
veners  in  the  premises^  or  all  who  might  in  any  way  obstruct  the  full  exe- 
cution of  the  dffices  aud  their  privileges  here  granted  to  Qolumbtts  and  his 
lieirs.— E. 
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certificate,  signed  under  his  hand,  that  we  iTiajknowliowdur 
commands  are  obeyed  *. 

**  Given  in  our  city  of  Barcelona,  this  28th  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1493. 

**  I  the  king.        like  Qsicen* 

•*  By  their  majesties  order,  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo^ 

secretary  to  the  king  and  queen. 
**  Peter  Gutierres^  Chancellor :  Without  fees  for  seal  or 
entty. 
"  Delivered  by  Roderick  Doctor. 
•*  Entered,  Alonzo  Perez" 

Orders  having  been,  issued  to  make  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  colony  in  the  new 
discovery,  the  admiral  went  from  Barcelona  to  Seville  in  June 
1493,  and  so  diligently  solicited  the  fitting  out  of  the  fleet 
which  their  Catholic  majesties  had  directed  to  be  provided, 
that  in  a  short  time  seventeen  vessels  of  various  sizes  were 

fot  ready,  well  stored  with  provisions  and  with  all  things 
eemed  necessary  for  the  intended  colonization.  Handicrafts 
of  all  sorts,  with  peasants  or  farmers  to  till  the  ground, 
and  a  variety  of  labourers,  were  engaged  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  The  feme  of  the  gold  and  other  rarities  which 
the  newly  discovered  region  produced,  had  induced  so  many 
gentlemen  and  other  persons  of  respectability  to  offer  them- 
selves, that  it  became  necessary  to  limit  the  numbers  who 
could  be  permitted  to  embark,  and  not  to  allow  all  who  were 
eagerto  transport  themselves  to  the  new  world  to  go  there,  un- 
til time  should  make  it  appear  how  matters  might  succeed,  and 
the  colony  might  be  somewhat  settled.  Yet  so  eager  were  the 
adventurers  to  engage  in  the  scheme  of  thi«  new  colony,  that 
1500  persons  of  all  sorts  went  upon  the  expedition;  of  whom 
some  carried  out  horses,  asses,  and  other  kinds  of  cattle, 

which 

2  This  18  certainly  the  greatest  hereditary  grant  that  ever  was  conceded 
by  sovereign  to  subject*  Had  it  taken  effect  in  its  clear  extent,  the  family 
of  Columbus  must  long  ere  now  have  become  prodigiously  too  powerful  and 
wealthy  to  have  remained  hereditary  admirals,  viceroys,  and  governors  of  the 
whole  new  world.  They  must  either  have  become  independent  sovereigns^ 
or  must  have  sunk  under  the  consequences  of  rebellion.  If  they  still  exist, 
they  owe  their  existence^  or  their  still  subjected  state,  to  the  at  first  gross  in- 
justice of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  its  subsequent  indispensably  necessary  poli« 
cy  to  preserve  the  prod^ious  acquisition  acquired  for  them  by  the  genius  cf 
this  great  man.<^£* 
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which  were  afterwards  of  most   important  benefit  to  the 
colony. 

All  things  being  prepared,  the  admiral  weighed  anchor 
from  the  road  of  Cadiz,  where  the  fleet  had  been  prepar  d, 
upon  Wednesday  the  '25th  of  September  1493,  an  hom-  before 
sun-rising,  and  stood  to  the  southwards  for  the  Canary  inlands, 
designing  U)  procure  some  necessary  refreshments  there '. 
On  the  28th  of  September,  being  then  100  leagues  from 
Spain,  great  numbers  of  laiid  birds,  among  which  were  turtle- 
doves, and  many  small  birds,  came  aboard  the  admirals  ship^ 
which  were  supposed  to  come  from  the  Azores,  and  to  be  on 
their  passage  to  Africa  to  pass  the  winter.  Holding  on  their 
course,  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  at  v.-ran  Canaria  on  Wed- 
nesday the  2d  of  October,  and  sailed  again  at  midnight  for 
Gomera,  where  it  arrived  on  the  .5th  of  October.  The  admi- 
ral i>sued  orders  for  every  thing  of  which  the  fleet  might 
stand  iii  need  to  be  provided  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

On  Monday  the  7th  of  October,  the  admiral  continued 
his  voyage  for  the  West  Imlies,  having  first  delivered  sealed 
orders  to  every  ship  in  the  fleet,  with  strict  injunctions  that 
they  were  not  to  be  opened  unless  separated  from  him  by 
stress  of  weather.  In  these  he  gave  directions  for  the  course 
which  they  were  to  steer  for  attaining  the  town  of  the  Nativity 
in  Hispaniola,  and  he  did  not  wish  that  course  should  be 
known  by  any  one  without  urgent  necessity.  Having  sailed 
on  with  a  fair  wind  until  Ihursday  the  24th  of  October^ 
when  they  were  by  estimation  400  leagues  west  from  Gomera^ 
all  were  astonished  at  not  finding  any  of  the  weeds  which  had 
been  met  with  on  the  former  voyage  when  only  250  leagilies 
advanced  into  the  Atlantic.  On  that  day  and  the  next  a 
swallow  was  seen  flying  about  the  fleet.  On  the  night  of  Sa- 
turday the  26th,  the  body  of  St  Elmo^  with  seven  lighted 
candles,  was  seen  on  the  round  top,  which  was  followed  by 
prodigious  torrents  of  rain  and  frightful  thunder  and  light- 
ning. I  mean  those  Ughts  were  seen  which  the  seamen  affirm 
to  be  the  body  of  St  Ehno,  to  whom  they  sing  litanies  and 
prayers  upon  these  occasions,  and  they  firmly  believe  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  from  those  storms  in  which  that  phe- 
voL.  III.  G  nomenon 

3  The  author  mentions  that  he  and  his  elder  brother,  the  sons  of  Colum« 
bus,  were  present  on  this  occasion,  probably  to  take  leave  of  their  father.  It 
appears  afterwards  that  James  the  admirals  brother,  accompanied  him  on 
this  second  voyage. — 'E. 
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nomenon  occurs.  According  to  Pliny,  when  such  lights  ap- 
peared to  the  Roman  sailors  they  were  said  to  be  Castor  and 
Pollux,  of  which  Seneca  likewise  makes  mention  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Book  of  Nature  *• 

On  Saturday  the  2d  of  November,  the  admiral  observed  a 
great  alterntion  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky  and  in  the  winds, 
and  concluded  from  these,  and  the  prevalence  of  heavy  rains, 
that  he  was  certainly  approaching  the  land,  and  therefore 
ordered  most  of  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  all  the  people  to 
be  on  the  watch,  and  to  keep  a  strict  look  out.  lliis  precau- 
tion was  exceedingly  necessary;  for  next  morning,  just  as  day 
began  to  dawn,  a  high  mountainous  island  was  discovered 
about  seven  leagues  to  the  west,  to  which  the  admiral  gave 
the  name  of  Dominica,  because  discovered  on  Sunday.  ISoon 
afterwards  another  island  was  seen  to  the  north-east  of  Do- 
minica, and  then  another,  and  another  after  that  more  to 
the  northwards  ^.  On  this  joyful  occasion,  all  the  crew  as- 
sembled on  the  poop,  and  devoutly  sung  the  salve  regina^ 
and  other  hymns,  giving  thanks  to  God  that  in  twenty  days 
after  their  depi^rture  from  Gomera  they  had  safely  made  the 
land,  judging  the  distance  between  Gomera  and  Dominica  to 
be  between  750  and  800  leagues.  Finding  no  convenient 
place  for  anchoring  on  the  east  side  oi  Dominica,  the  admiral 
stood  over  to  another  island  which  he  named  Marigalante 
after  his  own  ship.  Landing  here,  he  again  confirmed  with 
all  due  solemnity,  the  possession  which  he  had  taken  in  his 
first  voyage  of  all  the  islands  and  continent  of  the  West  In- 
dies for  their  Catholic  majesties. 

On  Monday  the  4th  of  November,  the  admiral  sailed  north- 
wards past  another  large  island,  which  he  named  St  Mary  of 
Giiadulupe^  partly  by  reason  of  his  own  especial  devotion  to 
the  holy  Virgin,  and  because  he  had  made  a  promise  to  the 
friars  of  that  monastery  to  name  some  island  after  their  hous^. 
Before  they  came  to  it,  and  about  two  leagues  distance  from 
its  coast,  they  discovered  a  very  high  rock  ending  in  a  point, 
whence  issued  a  stream  of  water  as  thick  as  a  large  barrel, 
which  piade  so  great  a  noise  in  its  fall  as  to  be  heard  on  board 
the  ships ;  yet  many  affirmed  that  it  was  only  a  white  vein  in 

tlie 

4  The  phenomenon  here  alluded  to  Is  now  well  known  to  be  electricity, 
proceeding  from  or  to  pointed  projections,  and  in  a  continued  stream,  re- 
sembling flame.     E. 

5  Tliese  three  additional  islands  probably  were  successively,  Marigalant^, 
Petite  Tene,  and  Deseado  or  Desirade. — £• 
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the  rock,  the  water  was  so  white  and  frothy  by  Reason  of  its 
rapid  fall.  Going  on  shore  to  view  a  kind  of  town,  tliey 
found  no  person  there  except  some  children,  all  the  people 
having  fled  into  the  woods.  To  the  arms  of  these  children 
they  tied  some  baubles,  to  allure  their  fathers  when  they  re- 
turned. 

In  the  houses  our  people  found  some  geese  like  those  of 
Spain,  and  abundance  of  parrots  as  large  as  common  cocks, 
havini^  red,  green,  bluo,  and  whitt*  feathers.  They  also  found 
pompions,  and  a  sort  of  fruit  resembling  our  green  pine 
apples,  but  much  larger,  which  were  full  of  a  solid  fruit  like 
melons,  but  much  sweeter  botli  in  tasto  and  smell,  and  far 
better  than  thpse  which  are  brought  up  by  art.  This  fruit 
grew  on  long  stalks,  like  lilies  or  aloes,  wild  about  the  fields. 
They  also  saw  other  sorts  of  fruits  and  herbs  diiFerent  from 
ours.  In  the  houses  there  were  beds  or  hammocks  made  of 
cotton  nets,  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  articles ;  but 
our  people  took  ndtie  of  these  things  away,  that  the  Indians 
might  be  the  less  afraid  of  the  Christians.  What  they  most 
admired  and  wondered  at  was  that  they  found  an  iron  pan  in 
one  of  the  houses ;  though  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
rocks  and  fire-stones  of  the  country  being  of  the  colour  of 
bright  ir6n,  a  person  of  indifferent  judgment  may  have  taken 
it  for  iron  without  sufficient  examination  $  for  there  p.ever  was 
any  iron  found  afterwards  among  these  people,  and  I  find  no 
authority  from  the  admiral  for  this  incident  on  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  as  he  used  to  write  down  daily  whatever  happen^- 
cd  and  was  reported  to  him,  he  may  have  set  down  this  amons 
other  particulars  related  by  those  who  had  been  on  shore  • 
Even  if  it  actually  were  iron,  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for : 
The  natives  of  Guadaloup,  being  Caribs,  were  accustomed  to 
make  plundering  expeditions  as  far  as  Hispaniola,  and  might 
have  procured  that  pan  from  the  Christians  or  the  natives  of 
that  island.  It  is  likewise  possible  that  they  itiight  have  carrieiS 
off  some  of  the  iron  from  the  wreck  of  the  admirals  former  ship; 
or  some  of  that  wreck  containing  iron  might  have  been  drift- 
ed by  the  winds  and  currents  from  Hispanfola.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  people  neither  took  away  the  ^an  nor  any  thing 
else* 

Next 

6  The  origin  of  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  people  saying  he  had  seen 
a  pan  or  vessel  of  a  substance  like  iron,  while  in  the  progress  of  the  story  to 
the  admiral  the  qualifying  circumstance  of  resemblance  was  omitted,— 
E. 


\ 
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Next  day  the  admiral  sent  two  boats  on  shore,  to  endeavour 
to  procure  some  person  who  might  be  able  to  give  him  some 
accoimt  of  the  country,  and  to  mform  him  in  what  direction 
Hispaniola  lay.     Each  of  the  boats  brought  off  a  youth,  who 
agreed  in  saying  that  they  were  not  of  that  island,  but  of  an* 
other  which  they  called  Borriquen^  now  St  John  ;  and  that 
the  inhaliitants  of  Guadaloupe  were  Caribs  or  Canibals,  and 
had  taken  them  prisoners  from  their  own  island.     Soon  af- 
terwards, the  boats  returned  on  shore  to  bring  off  some  Chris- 
tians who  had  been  left,  and  found  six  women  who  had  fled 
to  them  from  the  Caribs,  and  came  off  willingly  to  the  ships. 
To  allure  the  Indians,  the  admiral  would  not  keep  them, 
but  set  them  on  shore  against  their  wills,  giving  them  some 
glass  beads  and  bells.     This  was  not  done  unndvLsedly,  for  as 
soon  as  they  landed,  the  Caribs  even  in  sight  of  the  Chris- 
tians, took  away  all  the  trinkets  which  had  been  given  them. 
Therefore,  either  through  hatred  or  fear  of  the  Caribs,  when 
the  boats  returned  some  time  afterwards  for  wood  and  water, 
the  women  got  mto  them  and  requested  to  be  carried  back  to 
the  shipb,  and  gave  the  seamen  to  underttand  by  signs  that 
those  people  eat  men  and  make  slaves  of  the  women,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  remain  with  them.      Yielding  to 
their  entreaties,   the  seamen  brought  them  back,  with  two 
chiklren  and  a  young  man  who  had  escaped  from  tlie  Caribs ; 
these  people  thinking  themselves  safer  in  the  hands  of  stran^ 
gers  whom  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  than  among  the 
(^'uel  and  wicked  Caribs  who  had  eaten  their  husbands  and 
children,  but  who  are  J^aid  not  to  eat  women,  whom  they  keep 
as  slaves.     One  ot  the  wonien  said  there  were  many  islands 
to  the  south,  some  inhabited  and  others  not,  which  they  se- 
verally named  Giamachi,  Cairvaco,  Huino,  Buriari,  Arubeira, 
and   fcixibeL     1  hey  said  that  the  continent  was  very  large, 
and  both   they  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola  named  it 
Zuanta  ;  saying,  that  in  former  times  canoes  had  come  from 
that  land  to  the  islands  to  barter  i*ith  abimdance  of  lads,  of 
whom  there  were  two  thirds  in  an  island   not  far  distant^. 
They  also  said  that  the  king  of  the  island,  ftom  which  they 
flcd,^was  gone  with  ten  large  canoes  and  900  men  to  make  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  islands  to  take  prisoners  to 
eat.     Tiie  women  likewise  gave  information  where  Hispaniola 
lay  J  for  though  the  admiral  had  inserted  it  in  his  chart, 

yet 
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yet  he  was  inclined  to  hear  what  the  natives  of  these  islands 
knew  respecting  it  for  his  better  guidance. 

The  admiral  now  wished  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  but 
was  told  that  one  Captain  Mark  had  gone  on  shore  before 
day  with  eight  men  without  his  leave,  and  had  not  yet  return- 
ed. He  was  therefore  obliged  to  send  out  to  look  for 
him,  though  in  vain,  by  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the 
trees.  Therefore,  that  they  might  not  be  lost  or  be  obliged 
to  leave  a  ship  for  them,  which  might  afterwards  mis$  its  way 
to  Hispaniola,  the  admiral  resolved  to  remain  till  next  day; 
and  because  the  country  was  full  of  extensive  and  thick  woods, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  carefully  sought  after,  making  a  great 
noise  with  trumpets  and  muskets  to  lead  them  on  the  right 
way.  But  the  people  having  searched  the  whole  day  ineffec- 
tually, returned  to  the  ships  in  the  evening  without  finding 
them,  or  hearing  any  thing  of  them.  It  was  now  Thursday 
morning,  and  no  news  had  been  heard  of  them  since  Tues- 
day ;  and  considering  that  they  had  gone  without  leave,  the 
admiral  declared  his  resolution  to  continue  the  voyage,  or  at 
least  made  a  shew  of  doing  so  to  deter  others  from  doing  the 
like  in  future  j  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  by 
some  of  the  kindred  and  friends  of  the  stragglers  to  stay  a  lit- 
tle longer,  and  gave  orders  in  the  meantime  for  all  the  ships 
to  complete  their  wood  and  water,  and  for  the  people  to  wash 
their  hnens ;  and  he  sent  Captain  Hojeda  with  forty  men  to 
look  out  for  those  who  were  amissing,  and  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Hojeda  found  mastick,  aloesy 
sandal,  ginger,  frankincense,  and  some  trees  resembling  cin« 
namon  m  taste  and  smell,  and  abundance  of  cotton.  He 
saw  many  &lcons,  and  two  of  them  pursuing  the  other  birds; 
also  kites,  herons,  daws,  turtles,  partridges,  geese,  and  night- 
ingales; and  he  aiSrmed,  that  in  travelling  six  leagues  they  had 
crossed  twenty-six  rivers,  several  of  which  were  verv  deep ; 
but  I  am  apt  to  believe,  as  the  country  was  very  woody  and 
uneven,  that  they  had  often  crosi^ed  the  same  river.  While 
the  party  under  ^ojeda  were  admiring  the  beauties  of  the 
country,  and  other  parties  were  going  about  in  all  direction^ 
In  search  of  the  stragglers,  they  returned  to  the  ship  on  Fri-* 
day  the  8th  of  November  without  having  been  met  by  any  of 
those  who  looked  for  them.  They  excused  thems^ves  by 
saying  that  they  had  lost  their  way  in  the  woods  ;  but  to  pu- 
nish their  presumption,  the  admiral  ordered  the  captain  to 
be  put  in  irons,  and  th£it  the  rest  should  have  their  aUowancer 
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©f  provisions  retrenched.  The  admiral  then  landed  and  wen^t 
to  some  of  the  houses,  where  he  saw  all  the  particulars  which 
*  have  been  already  mentioned ;  likewise  abundance  of  cotton, 
both  spun  and  unspun,  and  looms  for  weaving,  many  human 
skulls  hung  up,  and  baskets  full  of  human  bones.  The 
houses  in  this  island  were  better,  and  more  plentifully  fur- 
nished with  provisions  and  other  things  used  by  the  In- 
dians, than  any  which  he  had  seen  in  his  first  voyage. 

On  Sunday  the  1^'th  of  November  the  admiral  weighed 
anchor,  standing  with  the  whcJe  fleet  towards  the  N.  W. 
along  the  coast  of  Guadaloupe,  and  came  to  an  island  which 
he  named  Monseratte  on  account  of  its  height ;  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  Indians  on  board  that  the  Caribs  had  entirely 
dispeopled  it  by  devouring  all  the  inhabitamts.  He  thence 
proceeded  by  St  Mary  Redonda,  so  named  on  account  of 
its  round  and  upright  shape,  insomuch,  that  there  seemed  no 
possibility  of  getting  up  to  it  without  ladders.  It  was  called 
Ocamaniro  by  the  Indians.  He  next  came  to  St  Maria  la 
Antigua,  which  is  about  twenty-eight  leagues  in  extent.  Still 
holding  on  his  course  to  the  N.  W.  there  appeared  several 
other  islands  towards  the  north,  and  in  the  N.  VV.  and  S.  E. 
^  very  high  and  woody  j  at  one  of  these  lie  cast  anchor  and 
named  it  St  Martin.  They  here  took  up  some  pieces  of  coral 
feticking  to  the  flukes  of  the  anchors,  which  made  them  hope 
to  find  other  useful  articles  of  commerce  in  these  islands. 
Though  the  admiral  was  always  anxi(yus  to  examine  into  every 
place  which  he  discovered,  he  yet  resolved  to  hold  on  his 
course  towards  Hispaniola,  that  he  might  carry  relief  to  the 
people  who  had  been  left  there.  But  the  weather  being  bad, 
he  was  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  at  an  island  on  the  i4th  of 
November,  where  he  gave  orders  to  take  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  he  might  learn  whereabout  he  then  was.  As  the 
boat  was  returning  to  the  fleet  with  four  women  and  three 
children  whom  they  had  taken,  it  met  a  canoe  in  which  were 
four  men  and  a  woman  5  who  perceiving  that  they  could  not 
escape,  stood  upon  their  defence,  and  hit  tvo  of  the  Spaniards 
with  their  arrows,  which  they  discharged  with  such  force  and 
dexterity  that  the  woman  pierced  a  target  quite  through.  The 
S|)aBiards  attempted  to  board,  and  the  canoe  was  overset, 
so  that  all  the  Indians  were  taken  swimming  in  the  water; 
and  one  of  them  shot  several  arrows  while  swimmings  as  dex- 
terously as  if  he  had  been  on  dry  land. 

These' 
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These  people  were  found  to  be  castrated ;  for  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Caribs  in  some  other  islands,  who  had  so 
used  them  as  we  do  capons,  that  they  might  become  fatter  and 
better  food.  Departing  iVom  thence,  the  admiral  continued 
liis  voyage  W.  N.  W.  where  he  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of  above 
fifty  islands,  which  he  left  to  the  northward  of  his  course.  The 
largest  of  these  he  named  the  island  of  St  Ursula,  and  the 
others  he  called  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.  He  next  came 
to  the  island  called  Borriquen  by  the  Indians,  b^ut  which  he 
named  St  John  the  Baptist,  in  a  bay  on  the  west  side  of  which 
the  fleet  came  to  anchor,  where  they  caught  several  sorts  of 
fish,  as  skate,  olaves,  pilchards,  and  shads.  On  the  land  they 
saw  falcons,  and  bushes  resembling  wild  vines.  More  to  the 
eastwards  some  Spaniards  went  to  cenain  houses  well  built 
after  the  Indian  fashion,  having  a  square  before  them  and 
a  broad  road  down  to  the  sea,  with  bowers  on  each  side  made 
of  canes,  and  curiously  interwoven  with  evergreens,  such  as 
are  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Valencia.  At  the  end  of  the  road 
next  the  sea  there  was  a  raised  stage  or  balcony,  lofty  and  well 
built,  capable  of  containing  ten  or  twelve  men. 

On  Friday  the  fifteenth  of  November  the  admiral  reached 
the  north  side  of  Hispaniola,  and  immediately  sent  on  shore 
at  Samana  one  of  the  natives  of  the  island  who  had  been  in 
Spain,  and  who  being  converted  to  our  holy  faith,  oflFered  to 
engage  all  his  countrymen  to  submit  to  the  Christians.  The 
admiral  continued  his  voyage  to  the  Nativity,  and  off  Cape 
Angel  some  Indians  came  on  board  to  barter  their  commodi- 
ties. Coming  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Monte  Christo  a  boat 
was  sent  on  snore,  the  people  of  which  found  two  dead  men 
lying  near  a  river.  One  of  these  seemed  to  be  young  and 
the  other  old,  having  a  rope  made  of  a  substance  like  Span- 
ish broom  round  his  neck,  and  his  arms  extended  and  tied  to 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Having  been  long 
dead,  it  could  not  be  known  whether  these  people  were  Christ- 
ians or  Indians,  but  it  was  considered  an  evil  omen.  The  next 
day,  twenty-sixth  November,  the  admiral  sent  on  shore  in 
several  places,  and  the  Indians  came  boldly  and  freely  to  con- 
verse with  the  Spaniards,  touching  their  shirts  and  doublets, 
and  naming  these  articles  in  the  Spanish  language.  This 
confidence  and  friendly  behaviour  relieved  the  admiral  from 
the  fears  which  he  had  conceived  on  account  of  the  dead  men  j 
believing  that  if  the  natives  had  injured  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  left,  they  would  not  have  come  so  boldly  on  board 

the 
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the  ships.  But  next  day,  coming  to  anchor  about  midnight 
near  fhc  town  of  Nauidad  or  the  Nativity,  a  canoe  came  to 
the  fleet  and  asked  for  the  adtniral,  and  being  bid  to  come  on 
board,  they  refused  to  do  so  till  they  should  see  him.  The  ad- 
miral therefore  went  to  the  ships  side  to  liear  what  they  had  to 
say,  and  then  two  men  from  the  canoe  went  up  with  two  marks 
of  gold,  which  they  presented  with  many  compliments  to  the 
admiral  as  from  the  cacique  Guacanagari.  Benig  asked  con- 
cerning the  Christians  who  were  left  at  the  Nativity,  they 
ftnsivered  that  some  of  them  had  died  of  distempers,  some 
had  parted  from  the  company  and  had  gone  into  other  parts 
of  thp  country,  and  that  all  of  them  had  four  or  five  wives. 
Though  it  appeared  from  the  way  in  which  these  Indians  spoke, 
that  ail  or  most  of  the  colonists  were  dead,  yet  the  admiral  did 
not  tliink  fit  to  take  much  notice  of  the  circumtance  at  the 
time }  he  therefore  dismissed  the  messengers  with  some  brass 
trinkets  and  other  baubles  for  Guacanagari,  and  a  few  to 
themselves. 

Towar<  (s  evening  on  Thursday  the  twenty-eighth  Novem- 
ber the  admiral  came  with  all  tne  fleet  into  the  harbour  of 
the  Nativity,  and  found  the  whole  town  burnt,  and  no  per- 
son whatever  could  be  seen  about  the  place.  Next  morning 
the  admiral  landed,  and  was  much  co'cerned  to  find  the 
fort  and  houses  entirely  destroyed,  and  nothing  left  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Christians,  except  some  tattered  garments  and 
other  broken  articles  of  no  value.  Finding  no  person  at 
whom  he  could  make  inqniries,  he  went  up  a  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  several  boats,  leaving  orders  to  dean  out 
the  well  which  he  had  dug  in  the  fort,  as  he  had  directed  the 
colonists  to  throw  all  the  gold  they  could  get  into  that  well, 
to  be  prepared  against  the  worst  that  might  happen ;  but  no- 
thing of  the  kind  could  be  found.  On  his  way  up  the  river 
he  could  meet  with  none  of  the  Indians,  who  all  fled  from 
their  houses  into  the  wpods  on  his  approach.  He  therefore 
returned  to  Nauidad,  where  eight  of  the  Christians  had  been 
discovered  and  three  others  in  the  fields,  who  were  recogm'zed 
by  the  remnants  of  their  apparel,  and 'seemed  to  have  been  a 
month  dead.  While  prosecuting  this  melancholy  search,  a 
brother  of  the  cacique  Guacanagari  came,  accompanied  by 
some  Indians,  to  the  admiral.  Ihese  men  could  speak  a  few 
words  of  Spanish,  and  knew  the  names  of  all  the  Christians 
who  had  been  left  there.  They  said  that  those  Spaniards 
had  soon  fallen  out  among  theniselves  after  the  departure  of 
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the  admiral)  every  one  taking  for  himself  as  much  gold  and 
as  many  women  as  he  could  procure.  That  Gutierres  and 
£scovedo  killed  one  named  James,  and  then  went  away  with 
nine  others  and  all  their  women  to  the  territories  of  a  ca- 
cique named  Caunabo  who  was  lord  of  the  mines,  and  by 
whom  they  had  all  been  killed.  That  many  days  afterwaras 
Caunabo  came  with  a  great  number  of  men  to  Nauidad* 
where  only  James  de  Arana  remained  with  ten  men  to  guard 
the  fort,  all  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  having  dispersed  about 
the  island.  Caunabo  came  by  night  and  set  fire  to  the 
houses  where  the  Christians  resided  with  their  women,  all  of 
whom  fled  to  the  sea,  where  eight  of  them  were  drowned,  three 
of  them  being  slain  on  shore.  That  Guacanagari,  in  fight- 
ing against  Caunabo  in  defence  of  the  Christians  hpd  been 
wounded  and  fled. 

This  accoi^nt  agreed  with  that  which  was  received  by  some 
Spaniards  whom  the  admiral  had  sent  up  into  the  country, 
and  had  gone  to  a  town  in  the  interior  where  the  cacique  lay 
ill  of  his  wounds.  This  he  said  had  prevented  him  from  wait- 
ing upon  the  admiral  and  giving  him  an  account  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Christians,  which  he  narrated  exactly  in  con- 
formity with  the  account  given  by  his  brother,  and  he  request- 
ed that  the  admiral  would  go  to  see  him  as  he  was  unable  to 
be  mpved.  The  admiral  went  accordingly  next  day,  and 
with  great  signs  of  sorrow  th^  cacique  related  all  that  had 
happeoed,  and  that  he  and  his  men  had  all  been  wounded  in 
endeavouring  to  defend  the  Christians,  as  appeared  by  their 
wounds,  which  had  not  been  inflicted  by  Christian  weapons, 
but  with  aragaifas  or  wooden  swords  and  arrows  pointed  with 
fish  bones.  At  the  end  of  his  discourse  the  cacique  present- 
ed to  the  admiral  eight  strings  of  small  beads  made  of  white, 
green,  and  red  stones,  a  string  of  gold  beads,  a  royal  crown 
of  gold,  and  three  small  calabashes  full  of  gold  dust,  all  of 
which  might  be  about  four  marks  weight  of  gold,  the  mark 
being  halt  a  pound.  In  return  for  all  this  the  admiral  gave 
him  abundance  of  our  baubles,  which  though  not  worth 
three  ryals  or  eigbteen-pence,  be  yet  valued  exceedingly.  Al- 
though Guacanagari  was  very  ill,  he  insisted  upon  going  with 
the  admiral  to  see  the  fleet,  where  he  was  courteously  enter- 
tained, and  was  much  delighted  to  see  the  horses,  of  which  he 
had  received  an  account  from  the  Christians.  And  as  some 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  had  given  him  a  very  erroneous 
accoupt  of  our  holy  faith,  the  adn^iral  used  his  best  endeavours 
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to  instruct  him,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  wear  animage  of  the 
Virgin  Mjary  suspended  fi'om  his  neck,  which  he  had  at  first 
refused  to  receive. 

Reflecting  on  the  disaster  of  the  Christians  at  Nauidad,  anct 
his  own  misfortune  in  that  neighbourhood  by  losing  his 
ship,  and  considering  that  there  were  other  places  at  no  great 
distance  more  commodious  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony, 
he  sailed  on  Saturday  the  seventh  of  December  with  the 
whole  fleet  to  the  eastwards,  and  about  evening  cast  anchor 
not  far  from  the  islands  of  Monte  Christo.  And  the  next 
day  removed  to  M(mte  Christo,  among  those  seven  low  is- 
lands which  were  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  former 
voyage.  These  little  islands,  although  destitute  of  trees,  are 
yet  extremely  pleasant ;  for  in  that  season  of  winter  they  found 
a  profusion  of  fine  flowers,  tlie  nests  had  many  of  them 
eggs,  and  young  birds  in  others,  and  all  other  things  resem- 
bled the  appearance  of  summer  in  Spain.  Removing  thence, 
he  went  to  anchor  before  an  Indian  town  where  he  had  re- 
solved to  plant  his  colony,  and  landed  all  the  men,  provisions, 
utensils,  and  animals  which  had  been  brought  on  board  the 
fleet.  The  place  he  now  chose  was  a  fine  plain  near  a  rock 
on  which  a  fort  might  be  very  conveniently  built  for  its  de- 
fence 5  and  here  he  immediately  began  to  build  a  town  which 
he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  Castile.  The 
port  of  this  place,  though  exposed  to  the  N.  W.  was  large 
and  convenient,  and  had  a  most  delicious  river  only  a  bow- 
shot distant,  from  which  canals  of  water  might  be  drawn 
for  the  use  of  the  town,  to  run  through  the  streets.  Immedi- 
ately beyond  that  river  there  lay  a  vast  open  plain,  from  the 
extremity  of  which  the  Indians  said  the  gold  mines  of  Cibao 
were  not  far  remote.  For  all  these  reasons  the  admiral  was 
so  extremely  intent  upon  settling  the  colony,  that  what  with 
the  fatigues  which  he  had  endured  at  sea  and  the  labour  he 
now  encountered,  he  not  only  was  unable  to  write  down  from 
day  to  day  the  occurrences  as  had  been  his  usual  custom,  but 
he  fell  sick,  by  which  causes  his  journal  was  interrupted  from 
the  eleventh  of  December  14?93  till  the  twelfth  of  March 
1494.  During  all  this  time  however,  he  ordered  the  affjiirs 
of  the  colony  to  the  best  advantage,  as  far  as  he  was  able.  In 
this  interval  likewise  he  detached  Alonzo  de  Hojeda  with  an 
escort  of  fifteen  men  to  explore  the  mines  of  Cibao.  And 
afterwards  he  sent  on  the  second  of  February  twelve  ships  of 
his  fleet  back  to  Spain  imder  the  command  of  Captain  An- 
thony 
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thony  de  Torres,  who  was  brother  to  the  nurse  of  Don  John 
^  prince  of  Spain,  Torres  was  a  man  of  great  judgment  and 
entire  honour,  in  whom  their  Catholic  majesties  and  the  ad- 
miral reposed  much  confidence.  With  him  the  admiral  sent 
a  detailed  account  in  writing  of  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  of  every  thing  which  was  required  for  the  assistance  of 
the  infant  colony,  as  well  as  an  ample  account  of  every  occur- 
rence from  the  time  the  fleet  had  departed  from  Spain. 

Hojeda  returned  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and 
gave  an  account  of  his  journey.  He  reported  that  he  halted 
on  the  second  night  of  his  journey  at  the  pass  of  a  mountain 
which  was  of  very  difiicult  access.  That  afterwards  at  many 
leagues  distance,  he  found  Indian  villages  and  caciques  who 
had  been  very  kind  to  him  5  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  sixth 
days  journey  he  came  to  the  mines  of  Cibao,  were  the  Indi- 
ans immediately  took  up  gold  in  his  presence  from  the  bed  of 
a  small  river,  as  they  had  done  in  many  other  places  on  his 
route,  where  he  aflirmed  that  there  was  plenty  of  gold.  This 
news  greatly  rejoiced  the  admiral,  who  was  now  recovered 
from  his  jickness,  and  he  resolved  to  go  on  shore  to  observe 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  what  ought 
to  be  done.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday  the  twelfth  of 
March  l^D^,  he  set  out  from  Isabella  to  inspect  the  mines 
of  Cibao,  taking  all  the  people  along  with  him  who  were  in 
health,  part  on  foot  and  part  on  horseback ;  leaving  a  good 
guard  in  the  two  ships  and  three  caravels  that  remained  of 
the  fleet,  and  causing  all  the  tackle  and  ammunition  belonging 
to  the  other  ships  to  be  removed  into  his  own. 

He  took  the  above  mentioned  precaution  to  prevent  any 
from  rebelling  during  his  absence  and  seizing  the  ships  to  re- 
turn home,  as  several  had  attempted  to  do  during  hissicknegs. 
Many  had  embarked  in  this  voyage  under  the  belief  that  they 
might  load  themselves  with  gold  as  soon  as  they  landed,  and 
so  return  rich  home  in  a  short  time.  But  gold  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found  requires  time,  trouble  and  labour  to  gathw  it; 
and  matters  not  turning  out  according  to  their  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, they  became  dissatisfied  and  offended,  and^eary 
of  the  fatigue  attending  the  building  oi  Isabella,  and  of  the 
diseases  which  the  climate  and  change  of  diet  had  engendered 
among  them.  One  Bernard  de  Pisa,  who  had  been  an  in- 
ferior officer  oi  justice  at  court,  and  who  had  gone  the  voy- 
age as  comptroller  for  their  Catholic  majesties,  was  the  ring- 
leader 
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leader  and  head  of  these  mutineers ;  therefore  the  admiral 
would  not  punish  him  any  otherwise  than  by  securing  him  on 
board  ship,  with  the  design  of  sending  him  home  to  Spain, 
with  his  process  regularly  drawn  up,  as  well  on  account 
of  his  mutinous  conduct  as  for  having  written  a  false  infor- 
mation against  the  admiral,  which  he  had  hidden  in  the  ship. 

Having  properly  ordered  all  these  matters,  and  having  left 
some  persons  in  whom  he  could  confide  both  at  sea  and  on 
shore,  to  look  to  and  secure  the  fleet  under  the  charge  of  his 
brother  Don  James  Ck)lumbus,  he  set  out  for  Cibao,  canying 
with  him  all  the  necessary  tools  and  implements  for  building 
a  fort  to  keep  that  district  under  subjection,  and  for  securing 
the  Christians  who  might  be  left  there  to  gather  gold  from 
any  evil  designs  or  attempts  of  the  Indians.  And  the  more 
to  impress  the  natives  with  awe  and  respect,  and  to  take 
away  all  hopes  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  now  as  they 
had  done  with  Arana  and  the  thirty-eight  Christians  who 
had  been  left  with  him  at  the  Nativity,  he  carried  all  the 
men  that  he  could  along  with  him,  that  the  natives  might  see 
and  be  sensible  of  the  power  of  the  Christians,  and  that  if 
any  injury  should  be  offered  even  to  a  single  individual  of  our 
people,  there  tvas  a  sufficient  force  to  ensure  due  and  severe 
chastisement  To  appear  the  more  formidable  to  the  natives, 
when  he  set  out  from  Isabella,  and  whenever  he  passed  any  of 
the  Indian  towns,  he  caused  his  men  to  march  with  their 
arms  in  rank  and  file  as  is  usual  in  time  of  war,  with  trum- 
pets sounding  and  colours  flying.  In  this  way  he  marched 
along  the  river,  which  lay  about  a  musket-shot  from  Isabella ; 
he  crossed  a  smaller  river  about  a  league  beyond,  and  halted 
for  the  night  in  a  plain  divided  into  pleasant  flelds  about 
three  leagues  from  Isabella,  which  reached  to  a  craggy  hill 
about  two  bow-shots  high.  To  this  place  he  gave  the  name 
of  Puerta  de  los  Hidalgos,  or  the  Gentlemens  rass,  because 
some  gentlemen  had  been  sent  on  before  to  order  a  road  to  be 
opened,  which  was  the  first  re  ad  ever  made  in  the  Indies. 
The  paths  made  by  the  Indians  are  only  broad  enough  for 
one  person  to  pass  at  a  time. 

Beyond  this  pass  he  entered  upon  a  large  plain  over  which 
he  marched  five  leagues  the  next  day,  and  halted  on  the  baok» 
of  a  large  river  called  the  River  of  Canes,  which  felJs  into  the 
sea  at  Monte  Christo,  and  over  which  the  people  crossed  on 
rails  and  in  canoes.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  they  pas- 
sed many  Indian  towns,  consisting  of  round  thatched  houses, 

with 
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with  such  small  door?  that  it  requires  a  person  entering  to 
stoop  very  low.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  from  Isabella  who 
accompanied  the  march  entered  any  of  those  houses  they 
took  what  they  liked  best,  and  yet  the  owners  seemed  not  to 
be  at  all  displeased,  as  if  all  things  were  in  common  among 
them.  In  like  manner  the  people  of  the  country  were  dis- 
posed to  take  Irom  the  Christians  whatever  they  thought  fit, 
thinking  our  things  had  been  in  common  like  theirs ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived.  In  the  course  of  this  journey . 
they  passed  over  mountains  most  delightfully  wooded,  where 
there  were  wild  v  ines,  aloes,  ^nd  cinnamon  trees  * ;  and 
another  sort  that  produces  a^fruit  resembling  a  fig,  which 
were  vastly  thick  at  the  foot,  but  had  leaves  like  those  of 
our  apple  trees. 

The  admiral  continued  his  march  from  the  River  of  Canes 
on  Friday  the  14th  March,  and  a  league  and  a  half  beyond 
it  he  came  to  another  which  he  called  the  River  of  Gold,  be- 
cause some  grains  of  gold  were  gathered  in  passing.    Having 
crossed  this  river  with  some  difliculty,  the  admiral  proceeded 
to  a  large  town,  whence  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
mountains ;  but  most  of  them  fortified  their  houses  by  bar- 
ring the  door-ways  with  large  canes,  as  if  that  had  Deen  a 
sufiicient  defence  to  hinder  any  body  fi*om  coming  in ;  for 
according  to  their  customs,  no  one  dares  to  break  in  at  a 
door  that  is  barred  up  in  this  manner,  as  they  have  no 
wooden  doors  or  any  other  means  of  shutting  up  iheir  houses. 
From  the  river  of  gokl  the  march  was  continued  to  another 
fine  river,  which  was  named  Rio  verde^  or  the  Green  River, 
at  which  the  party  halted  for  the  night.     Continuing  the 
inarch  next  day,  they  passed  several  considerable  towns,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  barricadoed  their  doors  with  canes 
and  sticks  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.     The  whole 
party  being  fatigued  with  the  march  of  this  day,  halted  for 
the  night  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  mountain,  to  which  the  ad- 
miral gave  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Cibao^  or  the  Pass  of  Ci- 
bao,  because  the  province  or  district  of  Cibao  begins  beyond 
that  mountain.     Betwixt  the  former  ridge  named  the  liidal- 
gos  Pass  and  this  of  Cibao  they  had  travelled  directly  south 
ior  eleven  leagues  over  a  fine  level  plain.     From  this  place 

the 

8  Those  here  called  cinnamon  trees  must  only  have  had  some  distant 
)'esemblance  to  true  cinnamon  in  flavour;  probably  what  is  now  called  Cla- 
n^lla  alba^  which  is  only  used  to  ^ivt  a  flavour  to  nauseous  medicines.—  £. 
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the  admiral!  sent  back  a  party  with  several  mules  to  Isabella 
to  bring  a  supply  of  bread  and  wine,  as  tliey  began  to  want 
provisions;  the  Spaniards  suffered  the  more  on  this  long 
journey  that  they  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  food  of  the 
country,  which  is  more  easy  of  digestion  and  agrees  better 
with  the  constitution  in  tliat  country  than  what  is  brought 
from  Europe,  according  to  the  experience  of  those  who  now 
live  and  travel  in  these  parts,  though  not  so  nourishing. 

The  people  who  had  been  sent  for  provisions  having  re- 
turned,  the  admiral  passed  over  the  mountain  along  a  path 
so  narrow,  steep,  and  winding,  that  the  horses  were  led  over 
with  much  difficulty.     They  now  entered  the  district  of  Ci- 
bao,  which  is  rough  and  stoney  and  full  of  gravel,  yet  plenti- 
fully covered  witn  grass,   and  watered  with  several  rivers  in 
which  gold  is  found-     The  farther  they  went  in  this  country 
they  found  it  the  rougher  and  more  uncouth,  and  every- 
where encumbered  with  mountains,  on  the  summits  even  of 
which  they  found  grains  of  gold,  which  is  washed  down 
from  the  tops  of  these  mountains  by  the  great  rains  and  tor-? 
rents  into  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  there  found  in  small 
dust,  sand,  or  grains,  interspersed  with  some  of  a  larger  size. 
This  province  is  as  large  as  Portugal,  and  abomids  in  mines 
and  brooks  producing  gold  ;  but  for  the  most  part  has  few 
trees,  and  these  are  mostly  pines  and  palms  of  several  sorts^ 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.     As  Ojeda  had  travelled 
before  into  this  country,  the  Indians  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Christians ;  and  understanding  that  they  came  in  search 
of  gold,  the  natives   came  to  meet  the  admiral  everywhere 
during  the  march  with  small  quantities  of  gold  which  they 
had  gathered,  and  bringing  presents  of  provisions.     Being 
now  18  leagues  from   Isabella  ^,  and  the  country  he  had 
marched  over  from  the  Pass  of  Cibao  very  rugged,  the  ad- 
miral ordered  a  fort  to  be  constructed  in  a  strong  and  very 
pleasant  situation,  to  command  the  country  about  the  mines, 
and  to  protect  the  Christians  that  might  be  employed  therein 
procuring  gold,  and   gave   it  the  name  of  the  castle  of  St 
Thomas.     He  gave  the  command  of  this  new  fort  to  Don 
Pedro  Margarite,  with  a  garrison  of  56  men,  among  whom 

were 

9  By  the  description  of  the  route  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  the  distances 
appear  to  have  been,  from  Isabella  to  the  pass  of  Hidalgos  S  leagues ;  from 
Hidalgos  to  the  pass  oF  Cibao  1 1  leagues ;  and  from  this  latter  pass  to  the 
Castle  of  St  Thomas  4.  leagues:  in  all  IS  leagues  as  in  the  text.— £. 
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were  workmen  of  all  kinds  for  building  the  castle,  which  was 
constructed  of  clay  and  timber,  as  of  sufficient  strength  to  re- 
sist the  dforts  of  any  number  of  Indians  that  might  come  a- 
gainst  it.  On  breaking  ground  for  the  foundations  of  the 
fort,  and  cutting  a  rock  to  form  its  ditches,  at  two  fathoms 
below  the  surface,  they  found  several  nests  made  of  hay  and 
straw,  containing  instead  of  eggs  three  or  four  round  stones 
as  large  as  oranges,  as  artificially  made  as  if  they  had  been 
cannon-balls  *°.  In  the  river  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  castle  was  built,  they  found  stones  of  seve- 
ral colours,  some  of  them  large,  of  pure  marble,  and  others 
of  jasper. 

Leaving,  orders  for  finishing  the  fortifications  of  fort  St 
Thomas,  the  admiral  set  out  on  his  return  for  Isabella  on 
Friday  the  2 1st  of  March.  Near  the  Green  River  he  met  the 
escort  of  mules  with  provisions,  which  he  sent  on  to  the  fort ' '  ; 
and  was  constrained  to  remain  some  time  at  the  green  river 
on  account  of  the  excessive  rains  which  then  fell.  While 
afterwards  endeavouring  to  find  the  fords  of  the  Rio  Verde 
and  Rio  del  Oro,  which  is  larger  than  the  Ebro,  he  had  to 
remain  for  several  days  among  the  towns  of  the  Indians, 
subsisting  his  whole  party  on  the  Indian  bread  and  garlick, 
which  the  natives  parted  with  for  a  small  price.  On  fciunday 
tjie  29th.  oF  March  he  returned  to  Isabella,  where  melons 
were  already  grown  and  fit  for  eating,  although  the  seed  had 
only  been  put  into  the  ground  two  months  before.  Cucum- 
bers came  up  in  twenty  days.  A  wild  vine  of  the  country 
having  been  pruned,  had  produced  large  and  excellent  grapes. 
On  the  SOtli  of  March  a  peasant  gathered  some  ears  of 
wheat  which  had  only  been  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  January. 
There  were  vetche^  likewise,  but  much  larger  than  the  seed 
they  had  brought  from  Spain  5  these  had  sprung  up  in  three 
days  after  they  were  sown,  and  the  produce  was  fit  to  eat 
after  twenty-five  days.  The  stones  ot  fruit  set  in  the  ground 
sprouted  in  seven  days.  Vine  branches  shot  out  in  the  same 
time,  and  in  twenty-five  days  they  gathered  green  grapes. 

Sugar 

« 

10  This  story,  like  the  iron  pan  in  Dominica  formerly  mentioned,  seems 
to  have  gained  circumstances  in  its  passage  *o  the  author.  Such  collections 
of  balls  or  round  stones  are  not  uncommon  in  mines,  and  are  termed  nests : 
The  hay  and  straw  seem  an  embellishment. — ^E. 

1 1  In  a  former  passage  he  was  said  to  have  waited  for  the  convoy  of  pro- 
visions before  going  to  Cibao^  which  must  have  been  an  oversigl^t  in  the 

author. — E. 
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Sugar  canes  budded  in  seven  days.  All  this  wonderfiil  ra- 
pidity of  vegetation  proceeded  from  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  which  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  south  of  Spain, 
being  rather  cool  than  hot  at  the  present  season  of  the  year. 
The  waters  likewise  were  cold,  pure,  and  wholesome ;  so  that 
upon  the  whole  the  admiral  was  well  satisfied  with  the  soil  and 
air,  and  with  the  people  of  the  country. 

On  Tuesday  the  1st  of  April,  inteUigence  was  brought  by 
a  messenger  from  fort  St  Thomas,  that  all  the  Indians  of 
that  country  had  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  a  cacique  named  Caunabo  was  making  preparations  to 
attack  the  fort.  Knowing  how  inconsiderable  the  people  of 
that  country  were,  the  admiral  was  very  little  alarmed  by 
this  news,  and  was  especially  confident  in  the  horses  which 
were  in  that  garrison,  as  he  knew  the  Indians  were  particu- 
larly afraid  of  them,  and  would  not  enter  a  house  where  a 
horse  stood  lest  they  should  be  devoured.  But,  as  he  design- 
ed to  go  out  from  Isabella  with  the  three  caravels  he  had  de- 
tained there  on  purpose  to  discover  the  continent,  he  thought 
fit  to  send  more  men  and  provisions  to  the  fort,  that  every 
thing  might  remain  quiet  and  safe  during  his  absence. 
Wherefore,  on  Wednesday  the  2d  of  April  he  sent  70  men 
with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  to  fort  St  Thomas, 
Of  these,  25  were  appointed  to  strengthen  the  immediate 
garrison,  and  the  others  were  directed  to  assist  in  making  a 
new  road  between  the  puerto  and  the  fort,  the  present  one 
being  very  troublesome  and  diflicult,  as  well  as  the  fords  of 
the  rivers,  which  were  ordered  to  be  cleared.  While  the  ships 
were  fitting  out  to  go  upon  the  new  discove^,  the  admiral 
attended  to  order  all  things  necessary  and  useral  for  the  town 
of  Isabella,  which  he  divided  into  regular  streets,  and  provided 
with  a  convenient  market-place.  He  likewise  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  river  water  to  the  town  along  a  large  canal,  be- 
cause tne  river  being  almost  a  gun-shot  distant,  occasioncsd 
much  trouble  to  the  people  in  supplying  themselves  witli 
water  j  more  especially  as  most  of  them  were  then  weak  and* 
indisposed,  owing  to  the  sharpness  of  the  air,  which  did  not 
agree  with  them.  They  had  now  no  other  Spanish  provi- 
sions except  bread  and  wine,  owing  partly  to  the  bad  ma- 
nagement of  the  captains  of  the  ships,  and  partly  because 
nothing  keeps  so  well  in  that  country  as  in  Spain ;  and 
though  they  had  abundance  of  the  provisions  of  the  country, 
yet  not  being  used  to  that  food  it  did  not  agree  with  them, 

and 
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and  many  of  them  were  sick.  Taking  all  these  circumstan- 
ces into  consideration,  he  resolved  to  send  back  part  of  the 
people  into  Spain,  retaining  only  300  men  in  the  island, 
which  number  he  considered  as  quite  sufficient  for  keeping 
the  country  under  subjection.  In  the  mean  time,  as  biscmt 
began  to  grow  scarce  and  they  had  no  flour  to  make  more, 
though  wheat  was  in  plenty,  he  resolved  to  construct  some 
mills,  although  there  was  no  fall  of  water  fit  for  the  purpose 
within  less  than  a  league  from  the  town  ;  in  this  and  all  other 
works  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  constantly  superintend- 
ing the  workmen,  who  all  endeavoured  to  save  themselves 
from  any  labour  or  fatigue. 

To  husband  the  remaining  provisions,  Hojeda  was  sent 
from  Isabella  on  Wednesday  the  29th  of  April  with  400  men, 
leaving  none  in  the  town  who  were  in  healtli  except  handi- 
crafts and  artificers.     These  were  ordered  to  match  about 
the  country  in  various  directions  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Indians,  to  accustom  them  to  subjection,  and  to  enure  the 
Spaniards  to  the  food  of  country.     Hojeda  was  ordered  to 
march  in  the  first  place  to  fort  St  Thomas,  of  which  he  was 
to  take  the  command  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  province 
of  Cibao,  which  in  the  Indian  language  means  the  stony 
country.     Don  Pedro  Marguerite  was  then  to  take  charge 
of  marching  with  this  little  army  about  the  country.     While 
on  his  outward  march,   Hojeda  apprehended  a  cacique  who 
resided  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  del  Oro,  together  with 
his  brother  and  nephew,  sending  them  in  irons  to  the  admi- 
ral, and  cut  off  the  ears  of  one  of  his  subjects  in  the  great 
place  of  his  town,  for  the  following  reason :     This  cacique ' 
had  sent  five  Indians  along  with  three  Christians  who  were 
travelling  from   St  Thomas  to  Isabella  to  carry  their  clothes 
over  the  river  at  the  ford,  and  tliey  being   come  to  the 
niiddle  of  the  river  returned  to  the  town  with  the  clothes, 
when  the  cacique,  instead  of  punishing  the  people  for  the 
robbery,   took  the  clothes   to  himself  and  refused  to  re- 
store them.     Another  cacique  who  dwelt  beyond  the  river, 
relying  on  the  service  he  had  done  the  Christians,  went  along 
-with  the  prisoners  to  Isabella  to  intercede  with  the  admiral 
for  their  pardon.     The  admiral  received  him  very  courteous- 
ly,  but  ordered  that  the  prisoners  should  be  brought  out  into 
the  market-place  with  their  hands  bound,   and  sentenced 
them  to  die.     On  seeing  this  the  friendly  cacique  petitioned 
^r  their  lives  with  many  tears,  promising  tJiat  they  should 
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never  be  guilty  of  any  other  offence ;  at  length  the  admiral 
relented  and  discharged  them  all.  Soon  afterward^  a  person 
came  on  horseback  Irom  St  Thomas,  ^nd  reported  tnat  he 
had  found  five  Christian  prisoners  in  the  town  of  the  cacique 
who  had  just  been  pardoned,  who  had  been  tak&i  by  his  sub- 
jects whil^  going  from  Isabella ;  that  by  frightening  the  In- 
dians with  his  horse  he  had  obtained  the  relief  of  the  prison- 
ers, above  400  of  the  Indians  running  away  from  him  alone, 
two  of  whom  he  wounded  in  the  pursuit  $  and  that  when  he 
crossed  the  river  the  Indians  turned  back  upon  the  Christians 
to  retake  them,  but  by  making  as  if  he  would  go  against 
them,  they  all  ran  away  lest  tne  horse  should  fly  over  the 
river. 

Before  proceeding  on  his  intended  voyage  for  discovering 
the  continent,  the  admiral  appointed  a  council  to  govern  the 
island  in  his  absence,  of  which  he  appointed  his  brother 
Don  James  Columbus  president :  the  others  were  F.  Boyl 
and  Peter  Fernandez  Coronell  regents,  together  with  Alon- 
zo  Sanchez  de  Caravajal,  rector  of  Bracca,  and  Juan  de 
Luxan  of  Madrid,  gentleman  to  their  Catholic  majesties. 
That  there  might  be  no  want  of  flour  for  supporting  the 
people,  he  hastened  the  building  of  the  mills,  notwithstanding 
the  rain  and  floods  which  very  much  obstructed  the  work. 
Owing  to  these  rains,  in  the  admirals  opinion,  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  island  proceeded.  So  wonderful  is  this  fertility 
that  they  eat  die  fruits  of  the  trees  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, while  at  the  same  time  they  are  blossoming  afresh,  by 
which  it  is  evident  that  they  bear  fruit  twice  every  year. 
But  herbs  and  seeds  grow  at  all  times  indiscriminately,  and 
nests  with  eggs  and  young  birds  are  found  on  the  trees 
throughout  the  whole  year.  As  the  fruitfulness  of  the  island 
appeared  so  extraordinary,  so  daily  accounts  arrived  of  its 
abundant  wealth,  and  of  the  discovery  of  new  mines,  which 
coincided  with  the  reports  of  the  Indians  concerning  the 
great  quantity  of  gold  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the 
island  ".  But  the  admiral  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
these  things,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  by  s^, 
beginning  with  the  coast  of  Cuba,  not  yet  knowing  whether 
it  was  an  island  or  a  continent* 

In 

11  All  these  mighty  promises  of  mines  turned  out  only  torrents  m|ii- 
vulets^  in  the  beds  of  which  gold  dust  and  gram.s  were  found  with  infinite 
labour^  .and  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  natives,  were  all  abandoned 
as  unprofitable.—- £. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  24th  of  April  1494  the 
admiral  sailed  with  three  caravdts  from  Isabella,  and  came  to 
anchor  that  evening  at  Monte  Christo,  having  shaped  his 
course  to  the  west.  On  Friday  he  went  to  Guacanagaris 
port,  or  the  Nativity,  thinking  to  find  him  there ;  but  he 
fled,  though  his  subjects  fiilsely  affirmed  that  he  would  soon 
return.  Not  caring  to  stay  without  sufficient  cause,  he  de- 
parted on  Saturday  the  26th  of  April,  and  went  to  the  island 
of  Tortuga  6  leagues  to  the  westwards.  He  lay  here  all  that 
night  in  a  calm  with  all  his  sails  loose,  the  tide  running  back 
against  the  current.  Next  day  the  N.  W.  wind  and  a  strong 
current  settii]^  to  the  west  obliged  him  to  go  back  to  anchor 
in  the  river  Guadalquiver  in  the  same  island,  to  wait  for  a 
wind  sufficient  to  stem  the  current,  which  both  then  and  the 
year  before  he  found  to  run  strong  from  the  east.  On  Tues- 
day the  29th  of  April,  the  wind  became  iaix  and  he  was  able 
to  reach  Cape  St  Nicholas,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Cuba 
and  run  along  its  southern^oast  a  league  beyond  Cape  Fuer- 
te,  where  he  put  into  a  large  bay  which  he  named  Puerto 
Grande  or  the  Great  Harbour.  The  mouth  of  this  port  was 
150  paces  across,  and  had  abundant  depth  of  water.  He 
cast  anchor  in  this  bay,  where  he  procured  refreshment  of 
fish  and  oysters,  which  the  Indians  had  in  great  abundance. 
On  the  first  of  May  he  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast, 
where  he  everywhere  found  commodious  harbours,  fine  rivers, 
and  lofty  mountains.  After  leaving  Tortuga  the  sea  every- 
where abounded  with  the  same  kind  of  weeds  which  he  saw 
on  the  ocean  in  his  voyages  to  and  from  Spain.  While  sail- 
ing along  the  coast  many  of  the  natives  came  off  in  dieir  ca- 
noes, and  thinking  our  people  came  down  from  heaven,  freely 
bestowed  their  country  bread  and  fish  without  asking  any 
thing  in  return ;  but  the  admiral  ordered  them  to  be  paid 
with  beads,  bells,  and  such  like  baubles,  and  sent  them  away 
well  pleased. 

On  Saturday  the  third  of  May,  having  heard  that  there 
was  much  gold  in  Jamaica,  he  stood  over  for  that  island,  which 
he  discovered  on  Sunday  the  fourth  of  May.  Upon  Mon- 
day he  came  to  an  anchor  there,  and  thought  it  the  most  beau- 
tifxd  of  any  island  he  had  yet  seen  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  multitudes  of  people  who  came  ofi*  to 
the  ships  in  large  and  small  canoes.  Next  day  he  ran  aJong 
the  coast  in  search  of  harbours.  The  boats  being  sent  in  to 
«xamme  a  harbour  which  the  admiral  named  Puerto  JBtieno  or 
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tlie  Good  Port,  so  many  canoes  came  out  fiDed  with  armed 
natives  to  defend  their  country,  that  our  people  thought  pro- 
per to  return  towards  the  ships,  to  atoid  any  quarrel  with 
these  people  5  but  considering  that  to  shew  any  signs  of  fear 
would  m^ke  the  Indians  proud,  they  returned  again  towards 
the  port ;  and  as  the  Indians  came  to  drive  them  off  they 
crave  theft!  a  flight  of  arrows  from  their  cross-bows,  by  which 
six  or  s6ven  of  them  were  wounded,  and  they  all  retired. 
The  fight  ended  upon  this,  and  afterwards  many  natives  came 
off  to  the  ships  in  a  peaceable  manAer  to  see  our  people  and 
to  barter  provisions  and  other  articles  for  such  trifles  as  our 
people  offered.  In  this  bay,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse 
shoe,  the  admiral  repaired  his  ship  which  was  leafcy ;  and 
then  sailed  on  the  ninth  of  May,  keeping  along  shore  to  the 
westwai'ds,  the  Indians  following  continually  in  their  canoes 
to  trade  or  barter  with  our  people.  The  wind  proving  ra- 
ther contrary,  and  not  being  able  to  make  so  much  way  as 
he  wished,  the  £(dmiral  left  the  coast  of  Jamaica  and  stood 
over  for  Cuba,  designing  to  keep  along  its  coast  for  five  or 
six  hundred  leagues,  that  he  might  be  satisfied  whether  it 
were  an  island  or  the  continent.  That  day  while  leaving  Ja- 
maica, a  young  Indian  came  on  board  desiring  to  be  carried 
into  Spain,  and  when  several  of  his  kindred  and  others  en- 
treated him  to  return  he  refused  to  change  his  resolution, 
and  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  and  not  to  see 
his  sisters  cry  and  sob,  he  went  where  they  could  not  come 
to  him.  The  admiral  admired  his  resolution,  and  gave  or- 
ders that  he  should  be  civilly  treated. 

Leaving  Jamaica  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of  May,  the  ad* 
miral  came  to  that  point  of  Cuba  which  he  named  Cabo  de 
Santa  Cruz,  or  Cape  Holy  Cross.  In  running  along  the  coast 
they  encountered  a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
which,  combined  with  numerous  flats  and  strong  currents,  oc- 
casioned much  trouble  and  great  danger,  being  obliged  to 
struggle  at  the  same  time  against  two  evils  which  required 
opposite  remedies ;  for  it  is  proper  during  thunder  to  strike 
the  sails,  whereas  It  is  necessaiT  to  spread  them  to  avoid  the 
flats,  and  had  this  double  calamity  lasted  for  eight  or  ten 
leagues  it  had  been  quite  insupportable.  The  worst  of  all 
was,  that  all  over  this  sea,  both  northwards,  and  to  the  north- 
east, the  farther  they  went  the  greater  number  of  low  little 
islands  they  met  with,  in  some  of  which  there  were  trees,  but 
others  were  sandy  and  scarcely  appeared  above  the  surface  of 
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the  water ;  some  of  these  were  a  league  in  compass,  some  more 
and  some  less.  The  nearer  they  kept  to  the  coast  of  Cuba 
the  higher  and  pleasanter  these  smajl  islands  appeared ;  and 
it  being  difficult  and  useless  to  give  names  to  every  one,  the 
admiral  called  them  all  in  gene;i*$d  Jardin  de  la  Rej/na,  or  the 
Queens  Garden.  They  saw  many  more  islands  next  day  to 
the  north-east,  north-west,  and  south-west,  insomuch  that 
they  counted  160  islands  that  day,  all  parted  by  deep  chan 
nels,  many  of  which  the  ships  sailed  through.  In  some  of 
these  islands  they  saw  many  cranes  resembling  those  of  Spain 
in  shape  and  size,  but  of  a  scarlet  colour  ^*.  In  others  they 
found  great  numbers  of  turtles,  or  sea  tortoises,  and  immense 
quantities  of  their  eggs,  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  hen 
but  with  much  harder  shells.  The  female  turtle  deposits  her 
eggs  in  holes  on  the  sand,  and  covering  them  up  leaves  them 
to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  brings  forth  the 
litde  turtles^  which  grow  in  time  to  be  as  large  as  a  buckler 
or  ^eat  target.  In  these  islands  they  also  saw  crows  and 
cranes  like  those  of  Spain,  and  sea  crows,  and  infinite  num- 
bers of  small  birds  which  sung  delightfully,  and  the  \ery  air 
was  sweet,  as  if  they  had  been  among  roses  and  the  finest  per- 
fumes ;  yet  the  danger  was  very  great  on  account  of  the  in- 
numerable channels  among  the  islands,  by  which  much  time 
was  spent  in  finding  the  way  through. 

In  one  of  these  channels  they  observed  a  canoe  with  Indi^i 
fishermen,  who  very  quietly  awaited  our  boat  coming  towards 
them,  and  made  signs  not  to  approach  near  till  they  had  done 
fishing.  Their  manner  of  fishing  was  so  strange  and  new  to 
our  people  that  they  willingly  complied,  and  Ipoked  on  with 
astonishment.  They  had  tied  certain  small  fishes  which  they 
call  reves  by  the  tail  with  a  long  line  and  let  them  into  the 
water,  where  these  reves  attached  themselves  to  other  fishes, 
by  means  of  a  certain  roughness  which  they  have  from  the 
head  to  the  middle  of  the  bapk»  a^d  stick  so  &st  that  the  In- 
dians drew  both  up  together.  It  was  a  turtle  our  men  saw 
taken  in  this  manner,  ^nd  .the  reve  clung  close  to  its  neck, 
which  place  they  usually  fasten  upon  because  safe  fix>m  being 
bitten  by  the  other  fish,  and  they  sometimes  fasten  upon  vast 
sharks.  Whe|i  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  had  thus  taken  the 
turtle,  having  ajiready  two  others,  they  came  in  a  veiy  friend- 
ly 
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ly  manner  t6  know  what  our  men  would  have,  and  went  by 
Iheir  direction  on  board  the  admiral  who  treated  them  cour- 
teously,  and  to  whom  they  would  have  freely  given  all  they 
had  ;  but  he  would  only  allow  their  fish  to  be  taken,  arid  re- 
iused  their  nets,  hooks,   and  calabashes  full  of  water  which 
they  had  on  board  to  drink,  for  which  he  gave  them  some 
trifles  with  which  they  went  away  very  well  contented.    From 
these  Indians  he  learnt  that  there  were  an  infinite  multitude 
of  islands  in  that  sea,   and  he  held  on  his  course.     But  be- 
ginning to  want  provisions  he  could  not  continue  much 
longer,  otherwise  he  meant  to  have  gone  west  about  before 
returning  to  Hispaniola,  although  much  spent,  having  never 
had  it  in  his  power  to  go  to  bed,  except  eight  nights,  from  the 
time  he  left  HispanioTa  on  the  24th  of  April  till  now,  which 
was  the  1 9th  of  May.     He  always  had  much  care  and  anxiety 
in  his  voyages,    but  infinitely  greater  this  time  by  reason  of 
the  innumerable  islands  among  which  he  was  sailing,  insomuch 
that  on  the  20th  of  May  they  counted  seventy-one,  besides  a 
great  many  more  that  were  seen  about  sun-set.     These  islands 
are  not  only  dangerous  on  account  of  their  immbers,  but  there 
rises  from  them  every  night  a  heavy  fog  to  the  eastwards,  so 
dismal  to  behold  as  if  some  great  shower  of  hail  would  fall, 
and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  violent  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  but  when  the  moon  rises  it  all  vanishes,  pardy  turning 
to  rain  and  wind.  These  phenomena  are  so  natural  and  usual 
in  these  seas  that  they  not  only  took  place  all  those  nights  on 
which  the  admiral  was  there,  but  I  saw  the  same  among 
those  islands  in  the  year  150S  on  my  return  from  the  disco- 
ver}' of  Veragua ;  and  generally,  the  wind  here  is  every  night 
from  the  north,  coming  fi'om  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  after- 
wards when  the  sun  rises  it  comes  about  east,  and  follows  the 
gun  till  it  comes  to  the  west. 

'i'he  admiral  still  held  on  his  course  westwards  among  in- 
finite numbers  of  islands,  and  came  to  one  on  the  22d  of 
May  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  which  he  called  St  Mary. 
They  landed  at  a  town  which  was  seen  on  shore*  but  none  of 
the  natives  would  stay  to  converse  with  the  Christians,  and 
nothing  wa:*^  found  in  their  houses  save  fish  upon  which  they 
feed,  and  several  dogs  like  mastifis  which  feed  likewise  on 
fish.  They  sailed  thence  to  the  north-west  still  among  nu- 
merous islands,  on  which  they  saw  many  scarlet  cranes  or 
flamingos,  parrots,  and  other  birds,  and  dogs  like  those 
mentioned  before,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  large  quan- 
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titles  of  weeds.  The  sailing  among  so  many  islands,  chan- 
nels, and  shoals,  fatigued  the  admiral  extremely,  as  sometimes 
they  had  to  stand  west,  sometimes  north,  and  sometimes 
south,  according  as  the  channels  would  permit ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  constant  care  in  sounding  and  keeping  men  con- 
tinually on  the  look-out  trom  the  round  top,  yet  the  ship  often 
touched,  and  there  was  no  avoiding  it,  there  being  no  end  to 
the  flats  on  all  hands.  Sailing  on  in  this  manner,  they  came 
at  length  again  to  Cuba  to  take  in  water,  of  which  they  stood 
much  in  need.  Though  no  town  could  be  seen  bocause  the 
place  was  entirely  overgrown  with  trees,  yet  one  of  the  seamen 
who  was  on  shore,  having  gone  among  the  trees  to  kill  some 
bird  or  beast  with  his  ci*oss-bow,  saw  about  thirty  people 
armed  after  the  Indian  manner  with  spears  and  a  kind 
of  clubs  or  staves,  which  they  use  instead  of  swords,  and 
which  they  call  macanas.  Among  these  he  said  that  he  saw 
one  person  clad  in  a  white  coat  or  vest  down  to  his  knees, 
carried  by  two  others  who  had  white  vestments  down  to  their 
feet,  all  three  of  themiis  white  as  Spaniards  $  but  that  he  bad 
no  intercourse  with  them,  because  being  afraid  of  such  a  num« 
ber  he  called  out  to  his  comrades,  and  the  Indians  ran  away 
without  looking  back  '  \ 

Next  day,  the  admiral  sent  some  people  on  shore  to  look 
after  these  natives,  but  tliey  could  not  travel  above  half  a 
league  from  the  shore  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  trees 
and  bushes,  and  because  aU  that  coast  for  two  leagues  up  the 
country,  where  the  hills  and  mountains  begin,  is  boggy  and 
marshy,  so  that  they  only  saw  a  few  footsteps  of  fishermen 
on  the  shore,  and  abundance  of  cranes  like  those  of  Spain  but 
larger.  Having  sailed  about  ten  leagues  farther  westwards, 
they  saw  some  houses  on  the  shore,  whence  some  canoes  came 
off  with  water,  and  such  food  as  the  Indians  use,  and  for 
which  they  were  well  paid.  The  admiral  caused  one  of  those 
Indians  to  be  detained,  telling  him  and  the  rest,  by  means  of 
an  interpreter,  that  he  woukl  freely  permit  him  to  go  home 
as  soon  as  he  had  given  ^him  an  account  of  the  country  and 
some  directions  for  the  voyage.  This  Indian  assured  the  ad- 
miral that  Cuba  was  an  island,  and  that  the  king  or  cacique 
of  the  western  part  of  it  never  spoke  to  any  of  his  subjects 
but  by  signs,  yet  that  all  his  orders  were  immediately  obeyed ; 

that  * 

IS  The  remarkable  whiteness  of  these  three  natives  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  use  of  white  pigments,  which,  as  well  as  red  and  black,  were  vied 
by  the  natives  of  the  West  India  islands.— '£ . 
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that  all  this  coast  was  very  low  and  full  of  small  islands. 
Tliis  latter  infonnation  was  found  to  be  too  true ;  as  next 
day«  the  1 1th  of  June,  the  admiral  was  forced  to  have  the 
ships  towed  over  a  flat  where  there  was  not  a  foot  of  water, 
and  its  whole  breadjth  did 'not  exceed  two  ships  length '^. 
Bearing  up  closer  to  Cuba,  they  saw  turtles  of  vast  bigness, 
i^nd  in  such  numbens  that  they  covered  the  sea.     At  break  of 
day,  they  saw  such  an  enormous  flock  of  sea  crows  as  even 
daVkenea  the  sun,  these  were  going  from  sea  towards  to  the 
islapd,  where  they  all  alighted  ;  besides  these  abundance  of 
pigeons  and  other  birds  were  seen  ;  and  the  next  day  such 
immense  swarms  of  butterflies,  as  even  to  darken  the  air, 
:i^hich  lasted  till  night,  when  a  heavy  raiti  carried  them  all 
away. 

Perceiving  that  the  coast  of  Cuba  ran  far  west,  and  that 
it  was  e:S:tremely  difficult  to  saU  in  that  direction,  on  account 
of  the  infinite  multitude  of  islands  and  shoals,  and  because 
provisions  were  very  scanty,  the  admiral  resolved  on  the  13th 
bf  Jime  to  return  to  Isabella.     He  anchored  therefore  at  an 
island  which  he  named  Evangelista  which  is  thirty  leagues  iii 
circuit,  and  lies  700  leagues  west  from  Dominica,  to  take  in 
wood  and  water ;  and  thence  directed  his  course  southwards, 
hoping  to  get  better  out  in  that  direction  from  among  the 
labyrinth  ofislands  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  bewildered. 
After  sailing  in  the  channel  which  seemed  the  clearest  for  a 
few.leagues,hefoundit  entirely  shut  up,  which  dismayed  the 
people  extremely,   at  seeing  themselves  apparently  hemmed  in 
on  aU  sides,  and  destitute  of  provisions  and  all  hopes  of  com- 
fort.    But  he,  who  was  always  wise  and  courageous,  cheered 
their  faint-heartedness,  by  saying  he  was  thankiiil  for  being 
forced  back  so  soon,  as  if  they  had  been  able  to  continue  their 
voyage  in  that  direction,  they  might  possibly  have  got  into 
a  situation  whence  they  could  hardly  have  extricated  them- 
selves, when  they  had  neither  ships  nor  provisions  to  carry 
them  back)  but  which  was  now  easily  in  their  power.    He 
therefore  returned  to  Evangelista,  and  sailed  thence  on  the 
25th  of  June  to  the  K.  W.  towards  s(Hne  small  islands  about 

five 

1 4  There  must  be  a  j^ross  error  here  in  the  Original  translation^  as  the  cir- 
^lunstance  of  towing  ships  in  such  shallow  water  is  impossible.  The  passage 
ought  probably  to  be  thus  understood :  ^<  There  was  not  a  foot  of  water  t0 
spare,  and  the  wind  being  foul  the  channel  was  too  narrow  to  turn  thn>ugh, 
which  occasioned  the  necessity  of  towing.''  As  expressed  in  the  text;  the 
boats  could  not  have  floated.^'B* 
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five  leagues  off.  Going  oil  «till  a  little  farther,  tb^y  found 
the  sea  so  patched  with  green  and  white  that  it  seemed  one 
entire  ,s»nd,  though  there  was  two  fathoms  water.  Along 
this  singular  looking  sea  they  s^ed  seven  leagues,  and  then 
came  to  another  sea  as  white  as  milk  and  very  thick ;  this  was 
much  wondered  at,  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  the  beholders, 
who  could  not  conceive  that  there  was  water  enough  for  the 
ships,  smd  yet  it  was  about  three  fathoms  deep.  After  sailing 
about  four  leagues  on  this  white  sea,  they  came  to  another 
which  was  as  b^ck  as  ink,  and  five  fathoms  deep  '^.  Through 
this  black  sea  he  held  on  his  course  to  Cuba,  and  thence  stood 
to  the  eastwards  '^  with  scanty  winds,  and  through  narrow 
(jiannels  among  continual  shoals. 

While  writing  his  journal  on  the  30th  of  June,  his  ship 
ran  so  fast  agromid,  that  neidicr  by  means  of  anchors  or  any 
other  invention  could  she  ba  got  off;  but  it  pleased  God 
that  she  was  at  length  drawn  over  the  shoal  a»head,  though 
with  some  damage  from   beating  on  the  sand.     He  thence 
^ed  on  as  the  wind  and  slioal  water  would  permit,  always 
through  a  white  sea  of  two  fathoms  regular  depth,  unless 
when  he  approached  a  shoal  when  the  water  became  shallower. 
Besides  all  this  anxious  fatigue,  occasioned  by  these  perpetual 
shoals^  they  were  distressed  every  evening  about  sun-set  by 
prodigious  rains,  which  arose  from  the  mountains  and  marshes 
of  Cuba,  and  continued  till  he  came  off  Cuba  towards  the 
east,  the  way  he  had  come  at  first.     Thence  as  he  had  found 
befpre,  cameoffa  most  refreshing  scent  as  of  fragrant  flowers. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  the  admiral  landed  to  hear  mass,  when 
there  came  to  him  an  old  cacique,  who  was  very  attentive  to 
the  service.     When  it  was  ended,  by  signs,  and  the  best 
methods  which  he  could  find  to  ex{)ress  himself,  he  said  it  was 
good  to  give  thanks  to  God,  because  the  souls  of  the  good 
would  go  to  Heaven,  while  the  body  remained  on  earth, 
whereas  wicked  souls  would  go  to  hell.     Among  other  things, 
this  cacique  said  that  he  had  been  to  Hispaniola,  where  he 
knew  some  of  the  chief  men  ;  that  he  had  been  to  Jamaica, 
and  a  great  way  west  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  that  the 
cacique  of  that  part  was  clothed  like  a  priest  '^. 

Sailing 

15  These  strong  descriptive  epithets  seem  to  have  been  colloquial  exag* 
gerations  of  the  recounter  to  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus.— £. 

16  ColuxnbBs  teems  now  to  have  changed  his  course^  back  again  the  way 
he  came,  though  not  clearly  so  expressed  in  the  text. — £. 

17  Probably  ailuding  to  the  dres«  of  the  Spanish  priest  who  had  said  mass^ 

and 
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Sailing  thence  on  the  If^th  'of  July,  and  still  attended!:^ 
terrible  rains  and  winds,  he  at  length  drew  near  to  Cape 
Santa  Cruz  in  Cuba,  where  he  was  ^uddenly  assailed  by  so 
violent  a  squall  of  wind  and  iurious  rain,  which  laid  his  ship  on 
her  broad-side;  but  it  pleased  God  that  they  immediately 
lowered  ail  their  sails  and  dropt  their  anchors,  and  the  ship 
soon  righted  i  yet  the  ship  took  in  so  much  water  at  the  deck 
that  the  people  were  not  able  to  keep  the  hold  clear,  they 
were  so  much  spent  for  want  of  provisions.  For  some  time 
they  had  been  reduced  to  a  pound  ol  rotten  biscuit  daily  with 
half  a  pint  of  wine,  unless  when  they  happened  to  catch  fish, 
which  could  not  be  k^t  from  day  to  day  on  account  of  the 
dimate.  This  want  and  short  allowance  was  common  to  all, 
and  the  admiral  speaks  thus  of  it  in  his  journal  addressed  to 
.their  Catholic  majesties.  **  I  am  myself  at  the  same  allow- 
ance, and  I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  be  for  his  honour  and 
the  service  of  your  highnesses ,  tor  I  shall  never  again  expose 
myself  to  such  sufferings  and  dangers  for  my  own  benefit ; 
and  there  never  passes  a  day  but  we  are  all  on  the  very  brink 
of  death.'' 

In  this  state  of  distress  and  danger,  the  admiral  arrived  at 
Cape  Santa  Cruz  on  the  18th  of  July,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained in  a  very  fi-iendly  mamier  by  the  Indians,  who  brought 
him  abundance  of  their  bread  made  irom  grated  roots,  which  ^ 
they  name  caxabi  '^,  They  brought  likewise  a  great  deal  of 
fish,  and  abundance  of  fruit,  and  other  articles  of  their  ordi- 
nary provisions,  which  proved  a  great  relief  to  the  exhausted 
mariners.  The  wind  being  contrary  for  going  to  Hispaniola, 
the  admiral  stood  over  to  Jamaica  on  the  22d  of  July,  and 
sailed  along  to  the  westwards  close  under  the  shore,  the  coun- 
try being  all  along  most  delightful,  and  very  fruitful,  with  ex- 
cellent harbours  at  every  league  distance.  All  the  coast 
was  full  of  towns,  whence  the  natives  followed  the  ships  in 
their  canoes,  bringing  such  }>ro visions  as  they  used,  which 
were  much  better  liked  by  our  people  than  what  they  found 
in  any  of  the  other  islands.  The  cUroate,  air,  and  weather, 
was  the  same  as  in  the  other  islands,  for  in  this  western  part 

of 

ftnd  explanatory  of  the  clothed  natives  who  had  been  seen  in  that  place  du- 
ring tliis  voyage. — E. 

18  'I  his  breads  which  is  called  cassada  or  cassava  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  is  made  from  the  roots  of  Manioca  pounded  or  grated,  and  carefully 
pressed  free  fi'om  its  juice^  v  hich  is  alleged  to  be  poisonous.  The  process 
will  be  found  minutely  described  in  other  parts  of  thb  collection* — ^£. 
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of  Jamaica,  there  gathered  every  evening  a  storm  of  rain 
which  lasted  generally  about  an  horn*.  This  the  admiral  at-: 
tributed  to  the  great  woods  in  these  countries,  as  he  knew 
that  this  was  usual  at  first  in  the  Canaries,  Azores,  and  Ma^ 
deira  islands,  whereas  now  that  the  woods  in  these  islands 
are  mostly  cut  do^n,  there  are  not  such  ^eat  and  frequent 
storms  and  heavy  rains  as  formerly  '^.  The  admiral  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  but  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds 
to  take  shelter  every  night  under  the  land,  which  appeared 
green,  pleasant,  fruidul,  abounding  in  provisions,  and  so  po- 
pulous that  he  thought  nothing  could  excel  it,  especially  near 
a  bay  which  he  named  De  las  Vacas^  on  account  of  nine 
islands  close  to  the  land.  At  this  place  the  land  was  as  high 
as  any  he  had  ever  seen,  insomuch  that  he  believed  it  to  reach 
above  the  regions  in  which  the  storms  are  bred.  He  estimate 
ed  Jamaica  to  be  800  miles  in  compass ;  and  when  it  was 
fully  discovered,  he  computed  it  to  be  fifty  leagues  long  by 
twenty  leagues  broad.  Being  much  taken  with  the  beau^  of 
this  island,  he  was  much  inchned  to  have  made  a  longer  stay 
to  be  fully  informed  of  its  nature ;  but  the  great  want  of  pro* 
visions  under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  crazy  state  of  his 
vessels  would  not  permit.  Wherefore,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
became  a  little  fair,  he  sailed  away  to  the  westwards,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  J  9th  of  August,  he  lost  sight  of  that  island, 
standing  directly  for  Hispaniola  and  named  the  most 
easterly  cape  of  Jamaica  on  the  south  coast  Cabo  del  FaroL 

On  Wednesday  the  5:0th  of  August,  the  admiral  got  sight 
of  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  and  called  the  first  point  Cape 
St  Michael,  which  is  thirty  leagues  distant  from  the  most 
easterly  point  of  Jamaica ;  but  through  the  ignorance  of  the  ' 
sailors,  that  Cape  is  now  called  Tiberoun,  Prom  this  cape, 
on  the  23d  of  August,  a  cacique  came  on  board,  who  called 
the  admiral  by  his  name,  and  had  some  other  Spanish  words, 

from 

19  It  is  not  competent  in  the  botinds  of  a  note  to  enter  upon  philosopbi* 
cal  discussions.  But  it  may  be  shortly  mentioned  that  the  regular  evening 
rains  can  be  easily  accounted  for  upon  Dr  Huttons  ingenious  theory  of  rain.. 
The  heated  land  air  loaded  to  saturation  with  water,  by  the  periodical  change 
of  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  meets  and  mixes  with  the  colder  sea  air,  like- 
^se  saturated.  The  reduced  mean  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  no  longer 
able  to  h«ld  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  solution,  and  the  superabundant 
quantity  prccijMtates  in  rain.  Hence  likewii^e  the  prodigious  rains  in  all 
>*^ann  latitudes  at  the  changes  of  the  monsoon.  The  observation  of  Colum- 
J>«8  respecting  clearing  away  the  woods  has  been  verified  in  several  West 
India  islaQds,<^£. 
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from  which  circumstance  he  was  convinced  that  this  was  the 
same  land  with  Hispaniola.  At  the  end  of  August,  he  an- 
chored at  an  island  called  yilto  Velo^  and  having  lost  sight  of 
the  other  two  ships,  he  caused  some  men  to  go  on  shore  in 
that  little  island  which  was  very  high,  but  uiey  were  unable 
to  see  either  of  their  consorts*  When  about  to  return  on 
board,  they  killed  eight  sea  wolves  that  lay  asleep  on  the  sand, 
and  took  abundance  of  pigeons  and  other  birds ;  for  that 
island  being  uninhabited,  these  animals  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  sight  of  men,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  knocked 
down  with  sticks.  They  did  the  same  on  the  two  following 
days  waiting  for  the  ships,  which  had  been  missing  ever  since 
the  22d  of  August.  At  the  end  of  six  days  they  made  their 
appearance,  and  all  three  proceeded  to  the  island  Beata^ 
twelve  leagues  from  Alto  Velo.  Hence  they  continued  to 
coast  along  Hispaniola,  in  sightofadclightful  country,  which 
was  a  plain  of  about  a  mile  broad,  before  the  hills  began  to 
ascend,  and  so  populous,  that  in  one  place  there  seemed  to  be 
a  continued  town  for  the  length  of  a  league ;  and  in  that 
plain  there  appeared  a  lake  five  leagues  long  from  east  to 
west.  The  people  of  the  country  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  Christians,  came  on  board  in  their  canoes,  and  said  that 
some  Spaniards  from  Isabella  had  been  among  them,  and 
that  they  were  all  well,  which  news  gave  the  admiral  great 
satisfaction ;  and  to  the  end  that  they  too  might  receive  in- 
telligence of  his  return  to  the  island,  he  ordered  ninie  pfien  to 
cross  the  island  by  way  of  the  forts  St  Thomas  ^nd  the  Mag- 
dalep  to  Isabella. 

Continuing  his  voyage  eastwards,  he  sent  the  boats  on 
shore  for  water,  to  a  place  where  a  great  town  appeared, 
when  the  Indians  came  out  with  bows  and  poisoned  arrows, 
and  with  ropes  in  their  handSf  making  signs  to  the  Spaniards 
that  they  would  bind  them  if  they  came  on  shore.  But  as 
$oon  as  the  boats  came  close  to  the  beach  they  laid  down 
their  weapons,  and  offered  to  bring  bread  ana  water,  and 
every  thing  they  had,  asking  in  their  language  for  the  admi- 
ral Going  from  hence,  they  saw  a  strange  fish  in  the  sea  as 
big  as  a  whale,  having  a  great  shell  on  its  neck  like  a 
tortoise,  and  bearing  its  head,  as  big  as  a  hogshead,  above 
the  water,  the  tail  was  very  long  like  a  tunny  fish,  and  it  had 
two  large  fins  on  the  sides.  From  the  appearance  of  this  fish 
and  other  signs,  the  admiral  foresaw  an  approaching  change 
of  weather,  and  sought  for  some  harbour  to  secure  himself; 
and  it  pleased  God  that  on  the  15th  of  September,  he  dis- 
covered 
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covered  an  island  near  the  east  part  of  Hispaniola  named 
Adamanoi  by  the  Indians,  and  the  weather  being  very  stormy, 
dropt  anchor  in  the  channel  between  it  and  Hispaniola,  dose 
to  a  small  island  which  lies  between  both.  That  night  he  saw 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  he  said  varied  five  hours  and 
twenty*three  minutes  from  its  time  at  Cadiz  ^'\  to  the  place 
where  he  then  was.  The  bad  weather,  probably  owing  to  the 
eclipse,  lasted  so  long,  that  he  was  forced  to  remain  at  that 
anchorage  till  the  20th  of  the  month,  all  the  time  under  great 
anxiety  for  the  other  ships  which  were  not  able  to  get  into 
the  same  place  of  security,  but  it  pleased  God  to  save  them. 
Having  rgoined  the  other  caravels,  they  all  sailed  over  to 
the  eastern  part  of  Hispaniola,  and  thence  to  a  little  island 
called  Mona  by  the  Indians,  which  lies  between  Hispaniola 
and  St  John  de  Boriquen. 

The  journal  of  the  admiral  breaks  off  at  this  island,  aqd  he 
does  not  inform  us  of  his  course  from  thence  to  Isabella ;  but 
only,  that  while  going  from  Mona  to  St  John,  the  greai  fa- 
tigues he  had  undergone,  together  with  his  own  weakness  and 
the  want  of  proper  food,  brought  on  a  violent  malady,  between 
a  pestilential  fever  and  a  lethargy,  which  presently  deprived 
him  of  his  senses  and  memory  ;  whereupon,  all  the  people  in 
the  three  caravels  resolved  to  desist  from  the  design  he  had 
then  in  hand  of  discovering  all  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
sea,  and  returned  to  Isabella,  where  they  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  September,  five  days  afterwards^'*  This  heavy  sickness 
lasted  during  five  months,  but  it  pleased  Gon  to  restore  hioi 
afterwards  to  health.  His- illness  was  occasioned  by  the  great 
^uiTerings  he  had  gone  through  in  this  voyage,  during  whidi 
he  had  often  not  been  able  to  sleep  three  hours  in  eight  days, 
owing  to  the  perilous  nature  of  the  navigation  among  innu- 
merable islands  and  shoals ;  a  degree  of  privation  that  seems 
almost  impossible,  were  it  not  authenticated  by  himself  and 
those  who  accompanied  hlm« 

Oa 

20  The  longitude  of  Cadiz  is  e«  is'  W.  from  Greenwich.  Tbat«f 
^aonoi  the  modern  name  of  Adamanoi>  is  68^  30 '.  The  difference  between 
these  is  only  62''  12',  or  four  hours  five  minutes.  The  calculation  in  the 
text  therefore  is  one  hour  and  eighteen  minutes  erroneous  in  point  of  time, 
and  l«o  15'  in  longitude ;  and  wouM  remove  the  east  end  of  Hlspaniolay 
to  long  80''  45'  west  from  Greenwich,  considerably  beyond  the  west  «nd  of 
Jamaica. — ^E. 

21  Our  author  forgets  what  he  had  said  a  few  pages  before,  tliat  the  ad- 
niffal  had  previously  resolved  to  return  to  Isabella,  On  accooint  of  wanting 
provisions  to  continue  the  voyage,— E. 
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On  his  return  to  Hispaniok)  the  admiral  found  there  his 
brother  Bartholomew  Columbus  whom  he  had  sent,  as  for- 
meriy  related,  to  treat  with  the  king  of  England  about  the 
discovery  of  the  Indies.  On  his  return  to  Spain  with  the 
grant  of  all  his  demands,  he  learned  at  Paris  from  Charles 
king  of  France,  that  his  brother  the  admiral  had  already  made 
the  discovery,  and  the  king  supplied  him  with  an  hundred 
crowns  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  journey  into  Spain* 
He  thereupon  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  overtake  the 
admiral  in  ^)ain ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Seville,  he  found  that 
the  admiral  had  gone  out  upon  his  second  voyage  with  seven- 
teen saU,  as  already  relatecL  Wherefore,  to  (mEi  the  orders 
which  his  brother  had  left  for  him  at  the  beeinninff  of  1494, 
he  went  to  the  court  of  their  Catholic  majesties  at  Valadolid, 
carrying  my  brother  Don  James  Columbus  and  me  along 
with  him,  as  we  had  been  appointed  to  serve  as  pages  to 
Prince  John.*  Immediately  upon  our  arrival,  their  majesties 
sent  for  Don  Bartholomew,  and  dispatched  him  with  three 
ships  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  served  several  years,  as  appears 
from  the  following  memorandum  which  I  found  among  his 
papers:  <*  I  served  as  captain  from  the  14th  April  1494, 
till  the  12th  of  March  1496,  when  the  admiral  set  out  for 
Spain,  and  then  I  began  to  act  as  governor  till  the  24th  of 
August  1498,  when  the  admiral  returned  from  the  discovery 
of  Pkria ;  after  which,  I  again  served  as  captain  till  the  1 1th 
of  December  1500,  when  I  returned  to  Spain."  On  his  re- 
turn from  Cuba,  the  admiral  appointed  his  brother  governor 
of  the  Indies  $  though  controversies  afterwards  arose  on  thi» 
subject,  as  their  majesties  allied  th&ttboy  had  not  given  au^ 
thority  to  the  admiral  to  make  any  Hu«(hv^pointment.  But 
to  end  this  difference,  their  highnesses  grained  it  anew,  under 
the  title  of  ^lantado,  or  heutenant  o^.^e  Indies,  to  my 
uncle  Don  Bartholomew. 

Having  now  the  assistance  and  advice  ofhis  brother,  the 
admiral  took  ^ome  rest,  and  lived  in  quiet,  although  he  met 
with  sufficient  Rubles,  both  on  account  of  his  sickness,  and 
because  he  foinid  that  almost  all  the  Indians  had  revolted 
through  the  fault  of  Don  Pedro  Mar^erite.  He,  though 
obliged  to  respect  and  honour  tlie  admiral,  who  |iad  left  hiiu 
the  command  of  360  foot  and  14  horse,  with  orders  to  travel 
all  over  the  island,  and  to  reduce  it  to  the  obedience  of  their 
Catholic  Majesties  and  the  Christians,  particularly  the  pro- 
vince of  Cibao,  whence  the  chief  profit  was  expected ;  yet 

acted 
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acted  in  every  thing  contrary  to  his  orders  and  imtnictions, 
insomuch,  that  when  the  admiral  was  gone^  he  w^ent  with  all 
his  men  to  the  great  plain  called  Fega  Eealf  or  the  Royal 
Plain,  ten  leagues  from  Isabella,  where  he  remained  without 
ever  endeavouring  to  traverse  and  reduce  the  island.  Hence 
there  ensued  discords  and  factions  at  Isabella,  as  Don  Pedro 
endeavoured  to  make  the  council  which  the  admiral  had  in- 
stituted in  that  place,  subservient  to  his  own  authority,  send- 
ing them  very  insolent  letters ;  and  perceiving  that  he  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  whole  power  and  authority  into 
his  hands,  he  was  afraid  to  wait  the  return  of  the  admiral 
who  would  have  called  him  to  a  severe  account  for  his  cour 
duct,  and  went  therefore  on  board  the  first  ships  that  re- 
turned to  Spain,  without  giving  any  account  of  himself  or  uiy 
way  disposing  of  the  men  who  had  been  left  under  his  com- 
mand* 

Upon  this  desertion  of  Don  Pedro,  every  one  went  among 
the  Indians  as  they  thought  fit,  taking  away  their  women  and 
goods,  and  committing  everywhere  such  outrages,  that  the 
Indians  resolved  to  revenge  themselves  on  all  whom  they 
should  find  straggling  about  the  country.  The  cacique  of 
the  MagdaJen,  Guatiguana,  had  killed  ten,  and  had  privately 
caused  a  house  to  be  fired  in  which  there  were  eleven  sick 
Spaniards.  But  he  was  severely  punished  by  the  admiral 
after  his  return;  for  though  the  cacique  himself  could  not 
then  be  taken,  yet  some  of  his  subjects  were  sent  prisoners 
into  Spain  in  four  ships  that  sailed  in  February  1495  under 
Antonio  de  Torres.  Six  or  seven  other  Indians  who  had 
injured  the  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  island  suffered  for 
their  conduct.  The  cacique  had  kiDed  many,  and  would 
certainly  have  destroyed  many  more,  if  the  admiral  had  not 
fortunately  come  in  time  to  restore  order  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  to  curb  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Indians.  On 
his  arrival  from  his  late  voyage  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  he 
found  that  most  of  the  Christians  had  committed  a  thousand 
insolenci^,  for  which  they  were  mortally  hated  by  the  Indian? , 
who  refused  to  submit  to  their  authority.  It  was  no  difficult 
matter  for  them  all  to  agree  in  casting  o£P  the  Spanish  yoke, 
as  the  whole  island  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  four  princi- 
pal caciques.  These  were  Caunabo,  Guacanagari,  Behechi- 
co,  and  Gaurion^x ;  each  of  whom  commanded  over  seventy 
or  eighty  inferior  lords  or  caciques.  These  paid  no  tribute 
to  the  superior  caciques,  but  were  obliged  to  till  the  ground 

when 
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wli^n  called  upoOf  and  to  assist  them  in  their  wars ;  but  of 
these  four,  Guacanagari,  who  was  superior  lord  of  that  part 
of  the  island  in  which  the  town  of  Navidad  had  been  built, 
continued  always  friendly  to  the  Christians.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  he  heard  of  the  admirals  return  to  Isabella,  he  went 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  represented  that  he  had  not  been  any 
way  aiding  or  advising  with  the  others,  as  might  appear  from 
the  great  civility  the  Christians  had  always  received  in  his 
countiy,  where  100  men  had  always  been  well  used  and  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  of  which  they  stood  in  need.  For 
which  reason  the  other  caciques  had  become  his  enemies, 
as  Behechico  had  killed  one  of  his  women,  and  Caunabo 
had  taken  away  another ;  wherefore  he  entreated  the  admiral 
to  cause  her  to  be  restored,  and  to  assist  him  in  revenging 
his  wrongs.  The  admiral  was  disposed  to  believe  that  Gua-p 
canagari  spoke  truth,  as  he  always  wept  whenever  the  dis- 
course turned  upon  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians  at  the 
Nativity;  and  the  admiral  was  the  more  inclined  to  take 
part  with  this  cacique,  as  he  considered  that  the  discord 
among  the  Indian  chiefs,  would  make  it  the  more  easy  for 
him  to  reduce  the  country  to  sul^ection,  and  to  punish  the 
J!'  other  Indians  for  their  revolt,  and  for  having  killed  so  many 

of  the  Christians. 

Having  resolved  to  make  war  upon  the  refractory  natives, 
he  set  out  from  Isabella  on  the  24th  of  March  1495,  taking 
Guacanagari  along  with  him  ;  yet  the  enterprize  seemed  dif- 
ficult, as  the  malcontent  Indians  had  collected  a  force  of  above 
100,000  men,  whereas  the  kdmiral  had  only  about  200  in- 
fantry, 90  horsemen,  and  about  the  same  number  of  dogs  '^. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
Indians,  when  he  was  two  days  march  from  Isabella,  the  ad- 
miral divided  his  small  force,  giving  half  to  his  brother  the 
lieutenant^  that  he  might  attack  the  multitude  which  was 
scattered  over  the  plain  in  two  places  at  once,  believing  that 
the  terror  of  the  noise  in  two  places  would  throw  them  into 
disorder,  and  put  them  to  flight  the  sooner,  as  it  actually 
proved  in  the  event.  The  battalions  of  foot  fell  upon  the  dis- 
Ij  I  ordered  multitude  of  the  Indians,  and  broke  them  with  the 

W  first 

M 

22  This  is  probably  the  first  instance  of  a  civilized  nation  employing  the 
horrid  alliance  of  ferocious  animals  to  hunt  down  their  brethren 
iike  beasts  of  chase.  Once  only  were  the  British  arms  disgraced  by  a-  de- 
monstration of  using  this  savage  mode  of  warfare^  which  it  is  to  be  hopeej 
will  never  be  again  heard  of  in  our  annals«*-£. 
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first  discharge  of  their  cross-bows  and  muskets;  the  cavalry 
and  the  dogs  next  fell  upon  them  in  the  most  furious  maimer 
that  they  might  have  no  time  to  rally,  and  the  feint-hearted 
natives  fled  on  every  side.     Our  men  pursued  them,  and  made 
such  havock,  that  in  a  short  time,  through  God's  assistance, 
many  of  the  enemies  were  slain,  and  others  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  Caunabo  the  principal  cacique  of  the  whole, 
with  his  wives  and  children,  and  one  of  his  brothers*     Cau- 
nabo afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  killed  twenty  of  the 
Spaniards  who  had  been  lefl  with  Arana  at  the  town  of  the 
Nativity  on  the  first  voyage,  when  the  Indies  were  discovered  ; 
and  that  he  had  afterwards  gone  under  colour  of  friendship 
to  Isabella,  that  he  might  observe  hbw  best  to  attack  it  and 
do  as  he  had  formerly  done  at  Navidad.     The  admiral  had 
been  fully  informed  of  all  these  things  by  others,  and  there* 
fore  to  punish  him  for  that  offence  and  for  this  revolt,  he  sent 
the  whole  family  prisoners  into  Spain,  not  being  inclined  to 
execute  so  considerable  a  person  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  Catholic  majesties ;  but  he  capitally  punished  several 
others  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  revolt.     The  consequences  of 
this  great  victory,  and  the  capture  of  Caunabo  put  the  a£Pairs 
of  the  Christians  into  such  good  order,  that  although  there 
were  then  only  630  Spaniards  in  the  island,  many  of  whom 
were  sick,  and  others  women  and  children ;  yet  in  the  space 
of  a  year,  which  the  admiral  employed  in  traversing  the  island 
without  being  again  constrained  to  use  the  sword,  he  reduced 
it  to  entire  obedience,  and  brought  the  people  to  engage  for 
the  payment  of  a  tribute  every  three  months  to  their  Catholic 
majesties.     All  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Cibao,  in 
which  the  gold  mines  are  situated,  from  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  were  to  pay  a  large  horse  bell  lull  of  gold  dust; 
while  those  in  the  other  districts  of  the  island  were  rated  at 
twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  each  person  ^^.     Tiiat  it  might 
VOL.  III.  I  be 

S3  The  measure  of  gold  dust  in  the  text  seems  enormous,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  instead  of  the  large  horse  bell,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
^  large  hawks  bell  ought  to  be  substituted.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  estimate  t)\e  population  of  St  Domingo  ali^his  period,  s^nd  thence  tp 
^tm  a  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  the  tribute.  From  the  preceding  ac- 
count  of  the  number  of  subordinate  caciques,  and  the  large  force  opposed  to 
Colurabof,  perhaps  Hispaniola  might  then  contain  500,000  inhabitants  of 
sU  ageS)  halt  of  whom,  or  250,000,  might  be  liable  to  the  tax.  Supposing 
^jOog  of  these  employed  as  gold  finders,  and  to  pay-ond  ounce  each  an- 
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be  known  who  had  paid  their  quotas  of  this  tribute,  a  sort  of 

coin  made  of  brass  and  tin  was  stamped,  one  of  which  was 

given  to  each  person  that  paid,  which  he  was  directed  to  wear 

Hanging  from  his  neck,  that  whoever  was  found  without  this 

token  might  be  known  as  not  having  paid,  and  be  punished 

accordingly.     Doubtless  this  arrangement  would  have  proved 

effectual  to  ensure  a  respectable  revenue,  as  after  the  capture 

of  Caunabo,  the  country  became  so  peaceable,  that  for  the 

future  a  single  Christian  went  safely  all  over  the  island,  and 

the  Indians  would  even  carry  the  Spaniards  about  on  their 

shoulders.       But  the  troubles   which   happened   afterwards 

among  the  Christians,  which  will  be  related  in  the  sequel,  over- 

turnea  all  this  fair  fabric  of  order. 

The  admiral  attributed  the  eiise  with  which  he  had  discom- 
fited so  vast  a  multitude,  with  only  200  ill  armed  and  half- 
sick  men,  to  the  interposition  of  Providence  and  the  good 
fortune  of  their  Catholic  majesties.  And  it  pleased  the  Di- 
vine Mqesty,  not  only  to  enable  him  to  reduce  the  whole 
country  under  authority,  but  to  send  such  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  such  violent  diseases  among  the  natives,  that  they 
were  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  number  which  they  had  been 
when  first  discovered:  Thus  making  it  evident  that  such 
miraculous  victories,  and  the  subduing  of  nations,  are  the  gift 
of  Providence,  and  not  the  effect  of  our  pow  er  or  good  con- 
duct, or  of  the  want  of  courage  in  the  natives ;  for  though 
our  men  were  superior  to  them,  yet  their  numbers  might 
have  compensated  for  any  advantage  we  had  over  them  in 
.  arms  and  discipline  ***. 

The  people  of  the  island  being  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
conversing  more  freely  with  our  men,  many  particulars  and 
secrets  respecting  their  religion  were  discovered,  and  many 

circumstances 

nually,  worth  L.  4  the  ounce,  this  would  produce  L.  200,000.  The  re- 
maining «00,ooo  paying  100  libs-  of  cotton  each,  would  give  twenty  million 
of  pounds  ;  and  this  rated  at  sixpence  a  pound  would  produce  L.  5or),000, 
'  making  the  whole  revenue  L.  700,000  a-year,  a  prodigious  sum  in  those 
days  ;  but  out  of  which  the  expences  of  government  and  the  admirals  share 
were  to  be  defrayed  ■  All  this  can  only  be  considered  as  an  approximation 
or  mere  conjecture. — ^E. 

•  ^  4  It  is  a  singularly  perx'Crted  devotion  that  praises  the  Almighty  for  success 
4n murder,  rapine,  and  injustice;  and  doubtless  a  devout  Spaniard  of  those  days 
would  sing  Te  Deum  for  the  comfortable  exhibition  of  an  autadefet  in  which 
those  who  differed  from  the  dogmas  of  the  holy  Catholic  church  were  burnt 
for  the  glor)'  of  God.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable,  jindjure  Iwst 
viewed  by  human  ignorance  in  silent  humility  and  reverential  awe.— £. 
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circumstances  of  the  nature  of  the  country:  Particularly  that  it 
contained  mines  of  copper,  azure,  and  amber,  and  that  it  pro- 
duced ebony,  cedar,  frankincense,  and  other  rich  gums,  and 
spice  of  several  kinds,  but  wild,  and  which  might  be  brought  to 
perfection  by  cultivation  ;  as  cinnamon  of  a  good  colour  but 
bitter,  gingerj  long  pepper,  abundance  of  mulberry  trees  for 
making  silk  which  bear  leaves  all  the  year,  and  many  other 
useful  trees  and  plants  not  known  in  our  parts.  I  shall  here 
insert  an  account  of  the  refa'gion  of  these  people  as  written  by 
the  admiral,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  particular  memorial 
on  the  same  subject,  written  at  his  desire  by  an  Anchorite  who 
understood  the  language  of  the  natives 

'^  I  could  discover  neither  idolatry  among  those  people  nor 
any  other  sect,  though  every  one  of  their  kings,  who  are  .very 
numerous  both  in  Hispaniola  and  the  other  islands  and  con- 
tinent, has  a  house  apart  from  the  town,  in  which  there  are 
nothing  but  some  carved  wooden  images  which  they  call 
cemis  *%  and  every  thing  that  is  done  in  these  houses  is  ex- 
pressly for  the  service  of  these  images,  the  people  repairing  to 
these  houses  to  pray  and  to  perform  certain  ceremonies,  as 
we  do  to  our  churches.  In  these  houses  they  have  a  hand- 
some round  table  made  like  a  dish,  on  which  there  is  some 
powder  which  they  lay  on  the  head  of  the  cemi^  with  certain 
ceremonies ;  and  then  by  mean*  of  a  tube  which  has  two 
branches  which  they  apply  to  their  nostrils,  they  snufF  up 
this  powder^,  using  certain  words  which  none  of  our  people 
understand.  This  powder  puts  them  beside  themselves  as  if 
they  were  intoxicated.  They  also  give  each  of  these  images 
a  name,  which  I  believe  to  be  derived  from  the  nanies  of  their 
fatiiers  and  grandfathers ;  for  ail  have  more  than  one  imaore, 
and  some  of.  them  above  ten,  all  in  memory  of  their  forefa- 
thers. I  have  heard  them  commend  one  of  these  images  as 
superior  to  others,  and  have  observed  them  to  shew  more  de- 
votion and  respect  to  oni'  than  to  another,  as  we  do  in  our 
processions  in  time  of  need,  and  the  people  and  their  caciques 
boast  among  one  another  of  having  the  best  cemis.  When 
they  go  to  their  cemis  they  shun  the  Christians,  and  will,  not 
allow  them  to  go  into  the  houses  where  they  are  kept ;  and 
if  they  suspect  any  of  our  people  will  come,  they  take  awny 

their 

25  It  is  surely  possible  that  a  good  Catholic,  accustomed  to  the  worship 
of  images,  might  not  see  idolatry  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hispaniolans ;  but 
the  sentiment  seems  darkly  expressed.— E. 
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their  cemis  into  the  woods  alid  hide  them,  for  fear  we  should 
take  them  away  ;  and,  what  seems  most  ridiculous,  they  are 
in  use  to  steal  the  cemis  from  one  another.     It  happened  once 
that  some  Christians  rushed  into  one  of  these  houses,  when 
presently  the  ccmi  began  to  cry  out ;  by  which  it  appeared  to 
be  artificially  made  hollow,  having  a  tube  connected  with  it 
leading  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  house,  where  a  man  was 
concealed  under  a  covering  of  boughs  and  leaves,  who  spoke 
through  the  cemi  according  as  he  was  ordered  by  the  cacique. 
The  Spaniards,  therefore,  suspecting  how  the  trick  was  per- 
formed, kicked  down  the  cemi,  and  discovered  the  concealed 
invention ;  and  the  cacique  earnestly  entreated  them  not  to 
betray  the  secret  to  his  subjects  and  the  other  Indians,  as  he 
kept  them  in  obedience  by  that  policy.     This  may  be  said  to 
have  some  resemblance  to  idolatry,  especially  among  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  caciques,  since  they 
believe  that  it  is  the  cemi  that  speaks,  and  all  are  imposed 
upon  by  the   deceit,  except  the  cacique  and  the  person  who 
combines  with  him  to  abuse  their  credulity,  by  which  means 
he  draws  what  tribute  he  pleases  from  his  people. 

<'  Most  of  the  caciques  have  three  stones  also,  to  which 
they  and  their  people  shew  great  devotion.  One  of  these 
they  say  helps  the  growth  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  the  second 
causes  women  to  be  delivered  without  pain,  and  the  third 
procures  rain  or  fair  weather,  according  as  they  stand  in  need 
of  either,  I  sent  three  of  these  stones  to  your  highnesses  by 
Antoi^io  de  Torres,  and  I  have  three  more  to  carry  along  with 
myself.  When  these  Indians  die,  their  obsequies  are  per- 
formed ill  several  manners,  but  their  way  of  burying  their 
caciques  is  this.  They  open  and  dry  him  at  a  great  fire, 
that  he  may  be  preserved  whole.  Of  others  they  preserve 
only  the  head.  Others  they  bury  in  a  grot  or  den,  and  lay 
a  calabash  of  water  and  some  bread  on  his  head.  Others 
they  burn  in  their  houses,  having  first  strangled  them  when 
at  the  last  gasp,  and  this  is  done  to  caciques.  Others  are 
V  carried  out  of  the  house  in  a  hammock,  laying  bread  and  water 

at  their  head,  and  they  never  return  any  more  to  see  after 
them.  Some  when  dangerously  iU  are  carried  to  the  cacique, 
who  gives  orders  whether  they  are  to  be  strangled  or  not, 
and  their  orders  are  instantly  obeyed.  I  have  taken  pains  to 
inquire  whether  they  know  or  believe  what  becomes  of  them 
after  death,  and  I  particularly  questioned  Caunabo,  who  was 
the  chief  cacique  in  all  Hispaniolai  a  man  well  up  in  years,  ex- 
perienced,. 
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perienced,  and  of  a  most  piercing  wit  and  much  knowledge. 
He  and  the  rest  answered,  that  they  go  after  death  to  a  cer- 
tain vale,  which  every  great  cacique  supposes  to  be  in  his  own 
country,  and  where  they  afTirm  they  rejoin  their  relations  and 
ancestors,  that  they  eat,  have  women,  and  give  themselves  up 
to  all  manner  of  pleasures  and  pastimes.  These  things  will 
appear  more  at  large  in  the  following  extended  account  which 
I  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  by  one  father  Romany  who  under- 
stood their  language,  and  set  down  all  their  ceremonies  and 
antiquities :  But  these  are  so  filled  with  absurdities  and  fable, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  any  thing  out  of  them,  ex- 
cept that  the  natives  have  some  ideas  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  a  future  state." 


Section  VII. 

Account  of  the  Antiquities^  Ceremonies^  and  Religion  of  the 
Natives  of  Hispaniola,  collected  by  F,  Roman,  by  order  of 
the  Admiral  '• 

I,  Father  Roman,  a  poor  anchorite  of  the  order  of  St 
Jerome,  by  command  of  the  most  illustrious  lord  admiral, 
viceroy  and  governor-general  of  the  islands  and  continent  of 
the  Indies,  do  here  relate  all  that  I  couid  hear  and  learn 
concerning  the  religious  opinions  and  idolatry  of  the  Indians, 

and 

1  ThisproliXj  diffuse^  uninteresting,  and  confused  disquisition,  on  the 
superstitious  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  the  original  natives  of  Haiti  or  Hispa- 
niola,  is  so  inexplicably  and  inexpressibly  unintelligible  and  absurd,  partly  be- 
cause the  original  translator  was  unable  to  render  the  miserable  sense  or  non* 
sense  of  the  author  into  English,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  innate  stupidity 
and  gross  ignorance  of  the  poor  anchorite,  thac  the  present  editor  was  much 
inclined  to  have  expunged  the  whole  as  unsatisfactory  and  uninteresting: 
But  it  seemed  incumbent  to  give  the  whole  of  this  roost  important  voyage  to 
the  public.  The  Editor  however^  has  used  the  freedom  to  compress  the  scramb- 
ling detail  of  the  original  of  this  section  into  a  smaller  compass ;  to  omit  the 
uselessly  prolix  titles  of  its  subdivisions ;  and,  where  possible,  to  make  the 
intended  meaning' somewhat  intelligible;  always  carefully  retaining  every 
material  circumstance.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  chapters  like  a  reguJar 
treatise,  and  these  are  here  marked  b^  corresponding  figures.  The  author 
repeatedly  acknowledges  that  his  account  is  very  impmect,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  confused  and  contradictory  reports  of  the  natives,  and  allows  th  t  he 
niay  even  have  set  down  the  information  he  collected  in  wrong  order,  and 
may  have  omitted  many  circumstances  for  want  of  paper  at  the  time  of  coir 
lecting  materials. — £• 
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and  of  the  ceremonies  they  employ  in  the  worship  pf  their 
gods. 

Every  one  observes  some  particular  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies in  worshipping  their  idol»,  which  they  name  cemis, 
Th(  y  believe  that  there  is  an  immortal  being,  invisible  like 
Heaven,  who  had  a  mother,  but  no  b('ginning,  whom  they 
call  Atabeiy  Jermao^uacar,  Apito,  and  Zuimaco ;  which  are 
all  several  names  of- the  Deity.  They  also  pretend  to  know 
whence  they  came  at  the  first,  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  bun  and  moon,  of  the  production  of  the  sea,  and  what 
becomes  ot  themselvcN  after  death.  They  likewise  affirm  that 
the  dead  appear  to  them  upon  the  roads  when  any  person 
goes  alone,  but  that  when  many  are  together  they,  do  not  ap- 
pear. All  these  things  they  derive  from  the  tradition  of  their 
ancestors,  for  they  can  neither  write  nor  read,  and  are  unable 
to  reckon  beyond  ten. 

1.  In  a  province  of  the  island  nameil  Caanan,  there  is  a 
mountain  called  Carita,  where  there  are  two  caves  named 
Cacibagiagiia  and  Amaiauva,  outof  the  former  of  which  most 
of  the  original  inhabitants  came.  While  in  those  caverns, 
they  watched  by  night,  and  one  Marocael  having  the  watch, 
he  came  one  day  too  late  to  the  door  and  was  taken  away 
by  the  sun,  and  he  was  clianged  into  a  stone  near  the 
door  Others  going  to  fish  were  taken  away  by  the  sun  and 
changed  into  trees  called  jobi,  or  mirabolans. 

2.  -  One  named  Guagugiana  ordered  another  person  named 
Giadruvava  to  gather  for  him  the  herb'  digo,  wherewith  they 
cleanse  their  bodies  when  they  wash  themselves  Giadruvava 
was  taken  away  by  the  sun  and  changed  to  a  bird  called 
gialiuba  bagiaci,  which  sings  in  tiie  morning  and  resembles  a 
nightingale. 

3. '  Guagugiana,  angry  at  the  delay,  enticed  all  the  women 
to  accompany  him,  leaving  their  husbands  and  children. 

4.  Guagugiana  and  the  women  camt  to  Matinino,  where 
he  leit  the  women,  and  went  to  another  country  called  Gua- 
nin.  The  children  thus  desi  rted  by  their  mothers,  called  out 
ma  !  ma  !  and,  too  !  too  !  as  if  begging  food  of  the  earth,  and 
were  transformed  fnto  little  creaturcN  like  ilwarfs,  called  tona ; 
and  thus  all  the  men  were  left  without  women. 

5.  There  went  other  women  to  Hispaniola,  which  the 
natives  call  Aiti,  but  the  other  islanders  call  them  Bouchi. 
When  Guagugiana  went  away  with  the  women,  he  carried 
with  him  the  wives  of  the  cacique,  named  Anacacugia  j  and 

being 
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being  foUowed  by  a  kinsman,  he  threw  him  into  the  sea  by  a 
stra^em,  and  so  kept  all  the  caciques  wives  to  himself. 
And  it  is  said  that  ever  since  there  are  only  women  at  Mati- 
nino. 

6.  Gnagiigiana  being  full  of  these  blotches  which  we  call  the 
French  pox,  was  put  by  a  woman  named  Guabonito  into 
a  gaanara,  or  bye-place,  and  there  cured,  tie  was  after- 
wards named  Biberod  Guahagiona,  and  the  women  gave  him 
abundance  of  guanine  and  cibe  to  wear  upon  his  ai*ms.  .  llie 
cibe  or  colecibi  are  made  of  a  stone  Uke  marble,  and  are 
worn  round  the  wrists  and  neck,  but  the  guanine  are  worn 
'  in  their  ears,  and  they  sound  like  fine  metaL  They  say  that 
Gaabonito,  Albeboreal,  Guahagiona,  and  the  father  of  Albe- 
boreal  were  the  first  of  these  Guaninis.  Guahagiona  remain- 
ed with  the  father  called  Hiauna ;  his  son  from  the  father 
took  the  name  of  Hia  Guaill  Guanin,  which  signifies  the  son 
of  Hiauna,  and  thence  the  island  whether  Guahagiona  went 
is  called  Gumiin  to  this  day. 

7.  The  men  who  had  been  left  without  women  were  anxious 
to  procure  some,  and  one  day  saw  the  shape  of  human 
beings  sliding  down  the  trees,  whom  they  could  not  catch. 
Bat  by  employing  four  men  who  had  rough  hands  from 
a  disease  like  the  itch,  these  four  strange  beings  were 
caught. 

8.  Finding  those  beings  wanted  the  parts  of  women,  they 
caught  certam  birds  named  turiri  cahuvaial,  resanbling 
woodpeckers,  and  by  their  means  fashioned  them  to  their 
puip<^e. 

9.  There  was  once  a  man  named  Giaia,  who  had  a  sou 
named  Giaiael,  which  signifies  the  son  of  Giaia ;  and  who, 
intending  to  kill  his  father  was  banished  and  afterwards 
killed  by  his  father,  and  his  bones  hung  up  in  a  calabash. 
Afterwards  going  to  examine  the  bones,  be  found  them 
all  changed  into  a  vast  number  of  great  and  small  fishes. 

10.  There  were  four  brothers,  the  sons  of  a  woman 
named  Itiba  Tahuvava,  all  bom  at  one  birth,  for  the  woman 
dying  in  labour  they  cut  her  open.  The  first  they  cut  out 
was  named  Diminan,  and  was  a  caracaracol,  or  afflicted 
with  a  disease  like  the  itch,  the  others  had  no  names.  One 
day  while  Giaia  was  at  his  conichi  or  lands,  these  brothers 
came  to  his  house  and  took  down  the  calabash  to  eat  the 
fish ;  but  not  hanging  it  up  properly,  there  ran  out  so  much 
water  as  drowned  the  whole  country,  and  with  it  great  quan- 
tities 
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titles  offish :  And  in  this  manner  th^  believe  the  sea  had  its 
original. 

11.  After  a  long  story  of  a  live  tortoise  being  cut  out  from 
the  shoulder  of  Biminan  CaracaracoU  quite  away  from  the 
purpose,  F*  Roman  proceeds  to  say  that  the*  sun  and  moon 
came  out  of  a  grotto  called  Giovovava,  in  the  country  of  a 
cacique  named  Maucia  Tiuvel.  This  grotto  is  much  vener- 
ated, and  is  all  painted  over  with  tlie  representation  of  leavei 
and  other  things.  It  contained  two  cemis  made  of  stone, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  having  their  hands  bound, 
and  whicn  looked  as  if  they  sweated.  These  were  called 
Boinaiel  and  Maroio,  and  were  much  visited  and  honoured, 
especia^y  when  they  wanted  rain. 

12.  They  say  the  dead  go  to  a  place  called  Coaibai,  which 
is  in  a  part  of  the  island  named  Soraia;  and  that  one 
Machetaurie  Guaiava,  who  was  lord  or  cacique  of  Coaibi, 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead,  was  the  first  who  went 
there. 

13.  They  say  that  the  dead  are  shut  up  during  the  day, 
and  walk  abroad  in  the  night,  when  they  feed  on  a  certain 
iruit  called  guabazza,  which  is  something  else  during  the  day 
and  changes  to  that  fruit  at  night  for  the  use  of  the  dead. 
The  dead  go  about  and  feast  with  the  living,  who.  sometimes 
think  they  have  a  woman  of  Coaibi  in  their  arms  who  ya^ 
nishes  suddenly;  apd  they  allege  that  those  flead  inhabitants 
dF  Coaibi  may  be  kpown  by  the  want  of  navels.  The  soul^ 
of  the  liyjng  they  nam^  goeiz,  those  of  the  dead  opia. 

44>.     There  is  a  set   of  men  amonff  them  called  Bohutis, 

who  use  m^y  juggling  tricks,  pretend  to  talk  with  the  ^ead 

and  to  know  all  the  fictions  apd  secrets  of  the  living,  whom 

they  cure  when  sick.     All  their  superstitions  and  fables  are 

contained  in  old   songs  which  these  Bohutis  rehearse,  and 

which  dilMt  tht^m  in  sJl  things  as  the  Moors  are  by  tlie  Co- 

;  ran.     When  they  sing  these  songs  they  play  on  an  instru- 

I  jnent  named  Maiohavt  n,  like  a  calabash  with  a  long  neck, 

i  made  of  wood,  strong,  holiow,  and  thin,  which  makes  so  loud 

a  nodse  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a 

half. 

15.     Almost  every  person  in  Hispaniola  has  abundance  of 

centiis ;  some  have  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  predecessors  and 

kipdred,  some  in  stone  and  others  in  wood,  some  that  speak, 

^  som$  that  eat,  some  that  cause  things  to  grow,  others  that 

bring  rain,  and  others  that  give  winas.     When  any  one  is 

sick, 
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^ck,  the  Buhuitihu  is  brought,  who  must  be  dieted  exactty 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  sick  man.  That  is  both  snuflT 
up  a  certain  powder  named  cohaba  by  the  nose,  which  intoxi- 
cates them  and  makes  them  speak  incoherently,  which  they 
say  is  talkiifg  with  the  cemis,  who  tell  them  the  cause  of  the 
sickness. 

16.  When  the  Buhuitihu  goes  to  visit  a  sick  person,  he 
smears  his  face  with  soot  or  powdered  charcoal.  He  wraps 
up  some  small  bones  and  a  bit  of  flesh,  which  he  conceals  in 
his  mouth.  The  sick  man  is  purged  with  cohaba.  The 
doctor  .sits  down  in  the  house,  after  turning  out  all  children 
and  others,  so  that  only  one  or  two  remain  with  him  and  the 
sick  person,  who  must  all  remain  silent.  After  many  mum* 
ming  tricks  ',  the  Buhuitihu  lights  a  torch  and  b^ins  a  mys- 
tic song.  He  then  turns  the  sick  man  twice  about,  pinches 
his  thighs  and  legs,  descending  by  degrees  to  the  feet,  and 
draws  hard  as  if  pulling  something  away ;  then  going  to  the 
door  he  says,  *'  begone  to  the  sea  or  the  mountains,  or  whi- 
ther thou  wilt,"  and  giving  a  blast  as  if  he  blew  something 
away,  turns  round  clapping  his  hands  together,  which  tremble 
as  if  with  cold,  and  shuts  his  mouth.  After  this  he  blows  on 
his  hands  as  if  warming  them,  then  draws  in  his  bteath  as  if  ^ 
sucking  something,  and  sucks  the  sick  mans  neck,  stomach, 
shoulders,  jaws,  breast,  belly,  and  other  parts  of  his  body. 
This  done  he  coughs  and  m^es  wry  faces  as  if  he  had  swal* 
lowed  something  very  bitter,  and  pulls  from  his  mouth  what 
he  had  before  concealed  there,  stone,  flesh,  bone,  or  whatever 
thai  may  have  been.  If  any  thing  eatable,  he  alleges  that 
the  sick  man  had  eaten  this  which  had  occasioned  his  disor- 
der, pretending  it  had  been  put  in  by  the  cemi  because  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  devout,  and  that  he  roust  build  a 
temple  to  the  cemi,  or  give  him  some  offering.  If  a  stone,  he 
desires  it  to  be  carefully  preserved,  wrapped  np  in  cotton  and 
deposited  in  a  basket.  On  solemn  days  when  they  provide 
much  food,  whether  fish,  flesh,  or  any  other,  they  put  it  all 
first  into  the  house  of  their  cemi,  that  the  idol  may  eat. 

17.  If  the  patient  die  and  has  many  friends  or  was  lord 
of  a  territory,  ^o  that  the  iamily  dare  contend  with  the  Bu- 
huitihu, and  are  disposed  to  be  revenged  for  the  loss  of  their 
friend,  they  proceed  as  follows ;  but  mean  people  dare  not 
oppose  these  iugglers.  They  take  the  juice  of  an  herb  called 
gueio  or  zacbon,  with  which  they  mix  the  parings  of  the 

dead 

2  Some  of  thisse  are  so  unintelligibly  related,  owing  to  ignorance  in  the 
translator,  that  it  were  unnecessary  to  insert  them  in  this  place.— £. 
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dead  mans  nails  and  the  hair  of  his  forehead  reduced  to  pow- 
der, QfxA  pour  this  mixture  down  the  dead  mans  throat  or 
nostrils,  asking  him  whether  the  Buhuitihu  were  the  cause 
of  his  death,  and  whether  he  observed  order  ?  repeating 
this  question  several  times  till  he  speaks  as  plain  as 'if  he  were 
alive,  so  that  he  gives  answers  to  all  they  ask,  informing  them 
that  the  Buhuitihu  did  not  observe  due  order  in  his  treat- 
ment, or  that  he  had  occasioned  his  deatli.  It  is  said  that; 
the  Buhuitihu  then  asks  him  whether  he  is  alive,  and  how 
he  come3  to  speak  so  plain,  to  which  he  answers  that  he  is  ac^ 
tually  dead.  After  this  strange  interrogatory,  they  restore 
the  body  to  the  grave.  There  is  another  mode  of  conjuration 
on  similar  occasions.  The  dead  body  is  thrown  into  a  vio- 
lent fire,  and  covered  up  with  earth  like  a  charcoal  iurnace, 
and  then  questioned  as  before.  In  this  case  the  dead  body 
gives  ten  distinct  answers  and  no  more.  When  the  fire  is 
uncovered  the  smoke  proceeds  into  the  house  of  the  Buhuiti- 
hu, who  falls  sick  in  consequence  and  is  covered  all  over 
with  sores,  so  that  his  entire  skin  comes  off.  This  is  taken  as 
a  sure  sign  that  the  deceased  had  not  been  orderly  treated, 
and  the  kindred  conspire  to  be  revenged  on  the  Buhuitihu  ^ 
18.  After  this  the  kindred  of  the  dead  man  way-lay  the 
Buhuitihu,  and  break  his  legs,  arms,  and  head  with  repeated 
blows  of  heavy  clubs  till  they  leave  him  for  dead.  They  al- 
lege that  during  tlie  night  the  poor  battered  Buhuitihu  is 
visited  by  numerous  snakes,  white,  black,  green,  and  variegated, 
which  lick  his  face,  body,  and  fractured  members  till  the  bones 
knit  together  again,  when  he  gets  up  and  walks  to  his  own 
house,  pretending  that  the  cemis  had  restored  him.     Eura- 

fed  at  the  disappointment  of  their  intended  revenge,  the 
indred  again  assault  him  at  die  first  opportunity,  putting 
out  his  eyes  and  emasculating  him,  without  which  previous 
opeiation  it  alleged  that  a   Buhuitihu   cannot   be  killed  by 
the  bastinado. 
;|  19.     The  cemis  of  wood  are  thus  made.     A  person  tra- 

velling sees  some  tree  that  seems  to  move  or  shake  its  roots, 
on  which  in  great  alarm  he  asks  who  is  there  ?     To  this  the 
tree  answers  that  such  or  such  a  Buhuitihu  knows  and  will 
I  inform.     The    astonished  traveller  applies  to  the  conjurer, 

h  1  who  repairs  to  the  spot,  where  he  takes  cogiaba  or  the  intoxi- 

1;  >  eating,  powder  formerly  mentioned,  then  standing  up  addres- 

^tt  ses 

J  The  poor  anchorite  relates  all  these  absurdities  grayely,  as  actually  pro 
CQediog  from  sorcery •r—E.  9 
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ses  the  tree  with  many  titles  as  if  some  great  lord,  then  asks 
who  it  is,  what  he  does  there,  why  he  sent  for  him,  and  what 
he  would  have  him  (io,  whether  he  desires  to  be  out,  whether 
he  will  accompany  him,  where  he  will  be  carried,  and  if  a 
house  is  to  be  built  and  endowed  for  his  reception  ?  Hav- 
ing received  satisfactory  answers,  the  tree  is  cut  down  and 
formed  into  a  cemi,  for  which  a  house  is  built  and  endowed, 
and  cogiaba  or  religious  ceremonies  performed  there  at  cer- 
tain stated  times.  •  The  stone  cemis  are  of  several  sorts, 
some  being  those  stones  which  the  Uuhuitihus  pretend  to  take 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  as  before  related. 

When  the  natives  wish  to  know  if  they  are  to  be  victorious 
in  war,  the  great  men  of  the  district  consult  the  favourite 
cemi,  no  others  bejng  admitted  into  the  house  or  temple. 
The  principal  chief  simH's  cogiaba,  and  makes  a  long  address 
to  the  idol.  Then  stands  a  while  with  his  head  turned  round 
resting  his  ai-ms  on  his  knees,  after  which  looking  up  to  hea- 
ven he  relates  the  vision  he  has  seen,  pretending  to  have 
conversed  with  the  cemi,  and  delivers  his  favourable  or  un- 
favourable responses,  according  as  it  may  have  struck  his 
imagination  during  the  fit  of  intoxication  produced  by  the 
cogiaba. 

20. — 24?  '♦.  The  cemis  have  various  names,  one  was  called 
Baidrama,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  burnt  dead  body  re- 
stored to  shape  by  having  been  washed  in  the  juice  of  giuca. 
Corocose  is  the  name  of  another,  which  is  «4aid  to  have  re- 
moved itself  from  a  house  that  was  on  fire  to  another  dwelling, 
and  used  to  cohabit  with  the  women.  Opigielguoviran  is 
said  to  have  had  four  feet  like  a  dog,  and  when  the  Christ- 
ians came  to  the  island  lan  away  into  a  morass  and  disap- 
peared. Guabancex  is  said  to  have  been  a  female  cemi  and 
to  raise  storms,  being  accompanied  by  two  inferiors ;  Gua- 
taniva,  who  summoned  the  other  cemis  to  aid  in  raising  the 
intended  storm,  and  Coatrischie  who  gathered  the  waters  of 
inundations  in  the  mountains  and  then  let  them  loose  to  de- 
stroy the  country.  Faraguvaol  is  the  name  of  another  that 
used  often  lo  escape  from  its  temple. 

25.  Cazziva  a  former  cacique  instituted  a  fast  or  absti- 
nence of  six  or  seven  days,  which  the  natives   still  practise. 

They 

4  In  this  paragraph,  marked  20 — 24.  the  substance  oi  Jhe  prolix  chap- 
ters by  F,  Roman  is  compressed. — E. 
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They  shut  themselves  up  during  that  period,  without  using 
any  food  except  the  juice  of  certain  herbs,  in  which  they 
likewise  wash  themselves,  and  become  so  weak  that  they  see  vi* 
^ions  and  get  revelations.  Giocauvnghama,  a  cemi,  is  said  to 
have  revealed  to  Cazziva  that  whoever  survived  him  would 
«oon  be  subdued  by  a  clothed  people  who  were  to  arrive  in 
the  island  and  would  rule  over  and  kill  them.  This  they 
first  thought  was  to  have  been  done  by  the  Canibals  or  Ca- 
ribs,  but  they  only  plundered  and  fled ;  and  they  now  believed 
that  the  prophecy  referred  to  the  Christians. 

When  I  was  at  the  fort  Madalena  with  Arriaga  the  governor, 
it  pleased  God  to  give  the  light  of  the  faith  to  a  whole  fami- 
ly of  that  province  of  Maroris,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons 
*a11  relations,  five  of  whom  were  brothers.  The  first  of  these 
who  was  Kaptised  was  Guaticaua,  named  John  in  baptism, 
who  suffered  a  cruel  death  and  in  my  opinion  died  a  martyr, 
crying  out  Dio  aboridacha,  I  am  Gods  servant.  Another  of 
these  brothers  was  named  Anthony,  and  died  equally  a  Chris- 
tian. I  afterwards  resided  with  a  cacique  named  Guarionex 
nearly  two  years,  who  at  first  seemed  much  disposed  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  desiring  to  be  taught  the  Paternoster, 
I  Creed,  and  other  Christian  prayers,  but  ne  fell  off  by  the  per- 

suasions of  some  of  the  other  principal  people.  I  thence 
repaired  to  another  cacique  named  Mauiatue  who  evinced  a 
favourable  inclination  to  become  a  Christian ;  and  on  our 
way  w^e  left  some  religious  pictures  in  a  house  for  the  use  of 
the  catechumens,  for  them  to  kneel  and  pray  before.  Two 
days  after  we  were  gone  six  Indians  came  to  that  house  of 
prayer  by  order  of  Guarionex,  took  away  the  pictures  by 
force,  threw  them  down,  covered  them  with  earth,  and  pissed 
upon  them,  saying  "  Now  you  will  see  what  fruit  ^hcy  will 
yield." 

26.     Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  then  governor  for  his 
t)rother  who  was  gone  to  Spain,  proceeded  against  these  im- 
I  pious  men  and  burnt  them.  Some  days  afterwards  the  pwner 

i|j!  of  the  field  in  which  the  pictures  had  been  buried,  wen^  to  dig 

*  up  his  agis,  which  are  roots  some  like  turnips  and  some  like 
radishes,  and  in  the  very  spot  found  two  or  three  of  these  roots 
grown  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  This  was  found  by  the  mother 
of  Guarionex,  the  worst  woman  in  those  parts^  who  considered 
the  circumstance  as  a  great  miracle  shewn  by  God :  God 
I^nows  to  what  end  ! 

The  island  is  much  in  need  of  peiople  to  punish  the  ca- 
ciques, who  refuse  to  allow  their  dependants  to  be  instructed  in 
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the  faith.  Some  are  easily  instructed  that  there  is  but  One 
God  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  while  with  others  force  and 
ingenuity  must  be  used ;  for  some  begin  well  and  have  a  bet« 
ter  end,  while  others  begin  well  and  then  fall  ofF,  \with  whom 
there  is  need  of  force  and  punishment.  I  know  a  principal 
cacique  named  Mahuviativire  who  has  continued  three  years 
in  his  good  purpose,  desiring  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  have 
but  one  wife ;  whereas  many  have  two  or  three,  and  the  prin- 
cipal caciques  twenty  or  thirty.  May  it  please  God,  if  my 
endeavours  turn  to  his  good  service,  to  enable  me  to  perse- 
vere ;  and  if  it  must  fall  out  otherwise  to  deprive  me  of  un- 
derstanding. 

Here  ends  the  work  of  the  poor  Anchorite^ 

Bsman  Pane. 


Section  VIII. 

The  Admiral  returns  to  Spain^from  his  Second  Voyage, 

Having  reduced  the  island  to  peace  and  order,  and  having 
completed  the  town  of  Isabella,  and  built  three  forts  in  differ- 
ent places  to  protect  the  Christians,  the  admiral  resolved  to 
return  into  l^dn  to  acquaint  their  Catholic  majesties  with  se- 
veral matters  which  he  considered  to  be  important :  but  especi- 
ally because  he  had  learnt  that  many  malicious  and  envious 
persons  had  given  false  information  at  court  respecting  the 
affairs  of  the  Indies,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  dishonour  of 
him  and  his  brothers.  For  these  reasons  he  embarked  on 
Thursday  the  tenth  of  March  1496,  with  225  Spaniards  and 
thirty  Indians  in  two  caravels,  the  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Nina, 
and  sailed  from  Isabella  about  day-break.  Holding  his  course 
eastwards  along  the  coast,  he  lost  sight  of  the  eastern  point 
of  Hispaniola  on  Tuesday  the  twenty-second  of  March,  keep- 
ing  an  easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  wind  would  permit ; 
but  the  wind  for  the  most  part  continuing  from  the  east,  and 
provisions  falling  short,  by  which  the  men  were  much  dis- 
couraged, he  deviated  southwards  towards  the  Caribbee  is- 
lands, and  anchored  at  Marigalante  on  Saturday  the  ninth  of 
April.  Although  it  was  not  his  custom  to  set  sail  from  any 
port  of  a  Sunday,  yet  as  his  men  muttered,  saying  that  when 
in  want  of  food  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  so  strictly  to  the 
6b8ervation  of  particular  days,  he  therefore  set  sail  next  day. 
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He  next  anchored  at  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  and  sent  the 
boats  on  shore  well  armed.  These  were  opposed  by  a  great 
number  of  women ,  who  came  out  of  a  wood  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows  and  decorated  with  feathers ;  seeing  whom  the 
people  in  the  boats  kept  aloof,  and  sent  two  women  of  His^ 
paniola  on  shore  by  swimming  to  parley  with  the  natives; 
who,  understanding  that  the  Christians  only  desired  to  have 

Erovisions  in  exchange  for  such  commodities  as  they  had  to 
arter,  desired  tliem  to  go  with  their  ships  to  the  north  side 
of  the  island  where  their  husbands  then  were,  who  would  fur- 
nish them  with  what  they  wanted.  The  ships  did  accor- 
dingly) and  sailing  close  to  the  shore  saw  abundance  of  peo- 
ple, who  came  down  to  the  sea-side  and  discharged  their  ar- 
rows in  vain  against  our  people,  setting  up  loud  cries,  but 
their  weapons  all  fell  short  When  our  boats  well  imned  and 
full  of  men  drew  noar  the  shore,  the  Indians  retired  into  an 
ambush,  whence  they  sallied  forth  to  hinder  our  people  from 
landing  ;  but  terrified  by  some  discharges  of  cannon  from  the 
sJ)ii)s«  they  fled  into  die  woods,  abandoning  their  houses  and 
gocHls,  when  the  Christians  took  and  destroyed  all  they  found. 
being  acquainted  with  the  Indiiui  method  of  making  bread, 
tl)ey  toll  to  work  and  made  enough  to  supply  their  want,  as 
they  found  abundance  of  materials  ^. 

Amonff  other  things  which  they  found  in  the  Indian  houses 
on  this  island,  wore  parrots,  honey,  wax,  and  irrn,  of  which 
hist  thoy  had  hatchets  ^  :  and  they  likewise  found  looms  like 
those  usoil  in  Euroj>e  for  weaving  Uipestry  ',  in  which  the  na- 
livx>5»  weave  their  tents.  Their  houses,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
round  Ktrms  which  had  boon  hitherto  met  with  in  the  West  In- 
dies, wnert^  square ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  S^^^aniards  found  tlic 
arm  of  a  m;ui  n>iv<ting  at  a  liix^  ujHm  a  spit.  While  the  bread 
M*a^  makings  the  admiral  di^pltc]uH.i  forty  men  into  the  country 
li>  oxamino  into  its  naluix^  a»»d  productions,  who  returned 
next  dav  with  ton  ux\moii  and  three  Ixiys  all  the  rest  of  the 
natives  having  fUxl  intotlie  wooils.  One  of  these  women  was 
the  wife  of  a  cacique,  who  u^as  exceedingly  nimble  and  had 

been 

A  l^oucK  »K«t  «xpinp««cd  w;  tlje  text^  these  were  probably  the  xnan'co  root, 
x-4  \x>>;oh  the  c;iss;i»U  hrtit^.  i$  m:iv^r,     E 

^  h  U  sn-'.Ci.UT'  t>)ai  i)^c  ar!>>*^r  s>iM:M  nM  havic  endeivonred  to  account 
f*>r  tK'*  «Nr;c  n   <>f  i>»rts^  it-An  ha^ctict^  :  pri'ihaW^  procHred  in  tiie  p'vndcring 

7  Thi$  $>u)t>K  nv^;iv»  no  more  tb:u)  \\\xt.  their  rude  locans  were  upright 
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been  taken  with  very  great  difficulty  by  a  man  of  the  Cana- 
ries: She  might  even  have  got  from  him,  but  observing  him 
to  be  alone  she  thought  to  have  taken  him,  and  closed  with 
him  for  that  purpose,  and  even  got  him  down  and  had  almost 
stifled  him«  had  not  some  others  of  the  Christians  come  to 
his  aid.  The  le;is  of  these  women  are  swathed  with  cotton 
cloth  from  the  ancle  to  the  knee,  which  gives  them  a  very 
thick  appearance  i  and  they  gird  these  ornaments,  which  they 
call  CoirOy  and  consider  as  very  genteel,  so  tightly  that  the  leg 
appears  very  thin  when  they  happen  to  slip  off®.  The  same 
swaths  are  used  both  by  men  and  women  in  Jamaica  upon  the 
smaller  parts  of  their  arms  up  to  the  armpits,  similar  to  the 
old-fashioned  sleeves  in  Spain.     , 

The  women  of  this  island  were  excessively  fat,  insomuch 
that  some  were  thicker  than  a  man  could  grasp  round ;  they 
all  wear  their  hair  long  and  loose  upon  their  shoulders,  nor 
do  they  cover  any  part  of  their  bodies  except  as  before  men- 
tioned. As  soon  as  their  children  can  use  their  limbs,  they 
ive  them  bows  and  arrows  that  they  may  learn   to  »hoot. 

he  w(Mnan  who  made  so  much  resistance  said  that  the  island 
was  only  inhabited  by  women,  and  that  those  who  made  de* 
monstrations  of  hindering  the  landing  of  our  men  were  all 
women,  except  four  men  who  had  come  there  accidentally 
from  another  island  ;  for  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  mea 
come  from  the  other  islands  to  sport  and  cohabit  with  the  wo^ 
men  of  this.  The  same  customs  were  followed  by  the  women 
in  another  island,  called  Matrimonio  or  the  Island  of  Matri- 
mony, and  this  woman  gave  an  account  of  these  islanders  simi- 
lar to  what  we  read  concerning  the  Amazons  ;  and  the  admiral 
believed  it  because  of  the  strength  and  courage  of  these  women  ^. 
It  is  also  said  that  these  women  seemed  to  have  clearer  under- 
standings than  those  of  the  other  islands ;  for  in  the  other  is- 
lands they  only  reckon  the  day  by  the  sun  and  the  nights  by 
the  moon,  whereas  these  women  reckoned  by  other  stars,  say- 
ing 

8  The  probable  use  of  these  swaths  may  have  been  to  defend  the  legs  in 
forcing  their  way  through  the  thorny  brakes  of  the  forests. — E. 

9  The  author  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  only  a  little  before 
mentioned  this  very  woman  as  the  wife  of  a  cacique.  The  absurd  notion  of 
these  women  being  Amazons  probably  proceeded  from  the  Spaniards  not  un- 
derstanding the  language  of  these  islanders,  who  appear  to  have  been  Caribs. 
The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  during  the  long  absences  of  their  husbands 
in  piratical  and  plundering  excursions  lo  the  uther  islands,  these  Carib  women 
were  driv^  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  own  defence.— E. 
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ing  that  it  is  time  to  do  such  and  such  things  when  the  great 
bear  or  certain, other  stars,  as  it  may  be,  are  due  north. 

When  they  had  made  provision  of  bread  for  twenty  days 
besides  what  they  had  on  board,  the  admiral  resolved  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage  into  Spain.  But,  considering  that  the  island 
of  Guadaloupe  was  an  inlet  to  others,  be  thought  fit  to  send  all 
the  women  on  shore,  having  first  made  them  some  gifts  hi 
compensation  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained }  except  the  chief 
lady,  who  chose  to  go  into  Spain  with  her  daughter  along 
with  the  other  Indians  from  Hispaniola.  One  of  these  was 
Caunabo,  the  chief  cacique  of  that  island  in  the  late  distar- 
bances,  who  was  himself  a  Carib  and  not  a  native  of  that  is- 
land. Having  furnished  all  the  vessels  with  bread,  wood, 
and  water,  the.  admiral  set  sail  on  Wednesday  the  twentieth 
of  April  from  Guadaloupe,  with  the  wind  very  scant,  keeping 
near  the  latitude  of  twenty-two  degrees  north :  as  at  this 
time  they  had  not  found  out  the  method  of  running  away 
north  to  meet  the  S.  W.  winds. 

Having  made  but  little  way  and  the  ships  being  full  of  peo- 
ple, they  Ixjgan  by  the  twentieth  of  May  to  be  much  afilicted 
with  scarcity  of  provisions,  insomuch  that  they  were  reduced 
to  an  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  and  less  than  a  pint  of 
water  for  each  person  daily,  and  had  no  other  article  of  pro- 
vison  besides.  Though  there  were  eight  or  nine  pilots  in  the 
two  ships,  yet  none  of  them  knew  whereabout  they  were, 
but  the  admiral  was  confident  that  they  were  then  only  a  little 
west  of  the  Azores,  whereof  he  gives  the  following  account  in 
his  journal. 

"  ^rhis  morning  the  Dutch  compasses  varied  as  they  used  to 
do  a  whole  point,  while  those  of  Genoa,  which  used  to  agree 
with  them,  varied  but  a  very  little,  though  after^vards  sailing 
farther  east  they  varied  more,  which  is  a  sign  that  we  were 
100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  or  somewhat  more;  for 
when  we  were  just  100  leagues  there  were  only  a  few  scattered 
weeds  to  be  seen,  the  Dutch  needles  varying  a  point  while 
those  of  Genoa  pointed  due  north;  and  when  we  got  some- 
what farther  15.  N.  E.  they  altered  again."  This  idea  was  ve- 
rified on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  when  by  exact  reckoning 
the  admiral  found  tliat  he  was  1 00  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores.  He  was  much  astonished  at  this  singular  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  compasses,  which  he  was  disposed 
to  attribute  to  their  having  been  made  by  different  kinds  of 
loadstones;  for  until  they  had  arrived  at  that  longitude  they 

all 
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all  varied  a  point  from  the  true  north,  and  some  of  them  con- 
tinued to  do  so  even  there,  while  those  constructed  at  Ganoa, 
now  pointed  due  north,  and  the  same  remarkable  discrepancy 
continued  upon  the  twenty- fourth  of  May. 

They  thus  continued  their  course,  all  the  pilots  going  on 
with  blind  confidence,  till  on  Wednseday  the  8th  of  June 
they  came  in  ^sight  of  Odemira,  between  Lisbon  and  Cape  St 
Vincent  j  but  the  admiral,  confident  that  they  were  near  that 
cape,  slackened  sail  the  night  before,  though  laughed  at  by 
many,  some  affirming  that  they  were  in  the  English  channel, 
while  those  who  erred  least  believed  themselves  on  the  coast 
of  Galicia.  The  scarcity  was  now  become  bO  great  that  many 
objected  to  shortening  sail,  alleging  that  it  were  bettor  to  run 
the  risk  of  perishing  at  once  by  running  on  shore  than  to 
starve  miserably  on  the  sea ;  and  many,  Uke  the  caiiibals,  were 
for  eating  the  Indians  who  where  on  board,  or  at  least  were 
for  throwing  them  overboard,  on  purpose  to  make  some  small 
saving  of  the  provisions  which  remained ;  and  this  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  done  if  the  admiral  had  not  exerted  his  whole 
authority  to  save  them,  as  human  creatures  who  ought  not  to 
be  worse  qsed  than  the  rest.  At  length  it  pleased  God  to  re- 
ward him  with  the  sight  of  land  in  the  morning,  according 
to  liis  promise  the  preceding  evening ;  for  which  he  tvas  jver 
afterwards  considered  by  the  seamen  as  most  expert  and  almost 
prophetical  in  maritime  affairs. 

Having  landed  in  l^ain  the  admiral  went  to  Burgos,  where 
he  was  very  favourably  received  by  their  Catholic  majesties, 
who  were  then  at  that  place  celebrating  the  marriage  of  their 
son  Prince  John  with  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian^  That  princess  was  conducted  into 
Spain  with  great  splendour,  and  received  by  most  of  the  no- 
bility and  by  the  greatest  concourse  of  persons  of  quality  that 
ever  had  been  seen  together  in  Spain.  But  though  I  was 
present  on  the  occasion  as  page  to  prince  John,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  solemnity,  since  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  history  I  have  undertaken  to  write,  and  because 
the  royal  historiographers  will  have  doubtless  taken  care  to  re- 
cord this  event. 

On  his  arrival  at  Burgos,  the  admiral  presented  their  ma- 
jesties with  many  curious  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the 
Indies,  as  birds,  beasts,  trees,  plants,  instruments,  and  other 
things  used  by  the  Indians  in  their  employments  and  lamus^ 
ments ;  also  girdles,  and  masks,  having  ears  and  eyes  made  of 
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'  gold  plates ;  likewise  with  much  gold  dust,  «nall  and  gross  as 
produced  by  nature,  some  of  the  grains  as  big  as  yetches^'some 
Vke  beans,  and  others  as  large  as  pigeons  eggs.  These  latter, 
•then-^  much  admired,  were  not  afterwards  so  much  valued, 
as  in  pro^g[C8S  of  time  lumps  of  gold  have  been  found  which 
weighed  aboVe  thirty  pounds  i  but  they  were  then  held  in 
liigh  estimation  in  prospect  of  great  future  hopes,  and  were 
received  in  good  part  by  their  majesties.  When  the  admiral 
had  ^ven  them  an  account  of  all  that  seemed  to  him  neces** 
sary  for  improving  and  peopling  the  Indies,  he  was  very  de- 
sirous to  return  thither  with  all  speed,  lest  some  disaster  might 
happen  during  his  absence,  considering  that  he  had  left  the 
colony  in  great  want  of  necessaries ;  and  though  he  sprongly 
solicited  and  pressed  the  necessity  of  speedy  succours,  such 
was  the  tediousness  and  delay  of  business  in  that  court,  that 
ten  or  twelve  months  elapsed  before  he  could  procure  the 
equipment  of  two  ships,  which  were  sent  out  in  Februaiy 
1498,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Fernandez  CoroneL 

The  admiral  remained  at  court  to  solicit  the  appointment 
of  such  a  fleet  as  he  considered  to  be  necessary  for  his  return 
to  the  Indies.  But  he  was  forced  to  remain  aboye  a  year  at 
Burgos  and  Medina  del  Campo,  where  in  the  year  1497  their 
majesties  granted  him  many  favours,  and  gave  the  necessary 
orders  for  expediting  his  affairs,  and  for  the  settlement  and 
government  of  the  Indies.  These  I  here  mention  to  shew 
thaX  their  Catholic  m^esties  were  still  ready  to  ac)cnowledge 
and  reward  his  services  and  merit  %  though  they  afterwards 
•altered  greatly  in  this  reject,  through  the  false  inibrmation 
and  scandalous  insinuations  of  malicious  and  envious  persons, 
so  as  to  permit  gross  wrongs  to  be  done  him,  as  will  after- 
wards af^ear^ 

Having  at  I^gth  procured  the  necessary  orders,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Seville,. and  there  the  fitting  out  of  his  fleet  was  re- 
tarded very  unpr(^tably  through  the  n^ligenoe  and  ail  ma- 
'nagement  of  the  public  ofiicas,  especially  Juan  da  Fooseca, 
the  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
Burgos,  and  always  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  admiral  aad  his 
affairs,  and  became  the  chief  leader  among  iSoos^  who  afiter- 
wards  brought  him  into  disgrace  with  their  Catholic  ins^esties. 
While  engaged  at  Seville  in  superintending  the  equipment, 
that  my  brother  and  I  might  not  suffer  by  the  delays,  we 
paving  both  serv^  as  p^iges  to  Prince  John,  who  was  now 

dead, 
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dead)  he  sent  us  back  to  court  in  November  1497  to  eerre  as 
pages  to  her  majesty  Queen  Isabella  of  glorious  memory. 


Section  IX. 

Account  of  the  Admirals  third  Voyage^  during  which  he  disco-- 
vered  the  Continent  of  Faria ;  with  the  occurrences  to  his 
arrival  in  Hispaniola* 

The  admiral  fi>rwaa:ded  the  equipment  of  this  expedition 
with  all  possible  care,  and  set  sail  from  the  bay  of  San  Lucar 
deBarameda  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  1498,  liaving  six  ships 
loaded  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  the  relief  of 
the  colonists  in  Hispaniola,  and  for  the  iarther  settlement  and 
peopling  JoS  that  island*  On  the  seventh  of  June  he  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Puerto  Santo,  where  he  heard  mass,  and 
took  in  wood  and  water  and  other  necessaries,  yet  he  sailed 
that  same  night  for  Madeira,  where  he  arrived  on  Sunday  the 
ninth  of  June,  and  was  courteously  received  and  entertained 
at  Funchal  by  the  governor  of  the  island.  He  remained 
in  this  place  u-ntil  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  June,  provid- 
ing all  mailner  of  refreshments,  and  arrived  at  Gomera  on 
Wednesday  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month.  At  this  place 
there  was  a  French  ship  which  had  captured  three  Spanish 
vessels;  on  seeing  the  admirals  squadron,  the  Frenchman 
stood  out  to  sea  with  two  of  his  prizes:  and  the  admiral  sup- 
posing them  to  be  three  merchant  vessels  which  mistook  his 
squadron  for  French,  took  no  care  to  pursue  till  too  late,  and 
when  informed  of  what  they  were,  he  sent  three  of  his  ships 
in  pursuit  but  they  got  clear  o£  They  might  have  carried 
away  the  third  prize  likewise,  if  they  had  not  abandoned  her 
in  the  consternation  they  were  in  ou  first  noticing  our  fleet  | 
so  that  there  beijdg  only  four  Frendunen  on  board  and  six 
Spaniards  belonging  to  her  original  crew,  the  l^aniards  on 
seeing  assistance  at  hand,  clapt  the  Frendlimen  under  the 
hatches  and  returned  into  port,  where  tlie  vessel  was  restored 
to  her  former  master.  The  admiral  would  have  executed  these 
French  prisoners  as  pirates,  but  that  Don  Alvaro  <de  Lugo  the 
governor  interceded  for  them,  that  they  might  be  given  in 
exchange  for  six  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  carried  away. 

The  admiral  sailed  from  Gomera  for  Ferro  on  Thursday 
Jthe  twenty-first  of  June,  whence  he  resolved  to  send  three  of 

his 
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his  ships  direct  to  Hispaniola,  and  going  with  the  rest  to  tbe 
islands  of  Cabo  Virde  to  sail  directly  over  from  thence  to 
discover  the  continent.  He  therefore  appointed  a  captain  to 
each  of  the  sliips  which  he  sent  to  Hispaniola.  One  of  those 
was  Pedro  de  Arana,  cousin  to  that  Arana  who  died  in  His- 
paniola, the  second  was  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Caravajal,  and 
the  third  his  own  kinsman  John  Anthony  Columbus.  To 
these  captains  he  gave  particular  instructions  for  the  conduct 
of  their  voyage,  directing  that  each  of  them  should  have  the 
command  a  week  in  his  turn.  Having  (dispatched  these  three 
ships  for  Hispaniola,  he  set  out  with  the  other  three  for  the 
Cape  Verde  islands ;  but  the  climate  he  was  then  entering  upon 
being  tmhealthy  at  that  season,  he  had  a  terrible  fit  of  the 
gout  in  one  leg,  and  four  days  afterwards  he  fell  into  a  violent 
fever;  but,  notwithstanding  this  sickness  he  was  still  himself, 
and  diligently  observed  the  course  made  by  the  ship,  the  alter- 
ations of  the  weather,  and  all  other  circumstances  as  in  his 
first  voyage. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  June  he  discovered  the  island  de  Sal, 
one  of  the  Cape  Verdes,  and  passing  it  he  came  to  another  very 
improperly  named  Bona  vista ^  which  signifies  good  prospect, 
yet  the  place  is  dull  and  wretched.     Here  he  cast  anchor  in  a 
channel  near  a  small  island  in  which  there  are  six  or  seven 
houses  appointed  for  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  the  le- 
prosy, who  come  there  to  be  cured.     And  as  sailors  rejoice 
when  they  discover  land,    so  do  these  wretches  much  more 
when  they  discover  any  hbip  ;  wherefore  they  immediately  ran 
down  to  the  .shore  to  speak  with  the  people  whom  the  admiral 
sent  on  shore  to  take  in  water  and  salt.     There  are  likewise 
abundance  of  goats  in  that  island.     Understanding  that  our 
people  were  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  who  had  charge  of  this 
island  for  the  owner  went  on  board  to  wait  upon  the  admiral, 
and  made  offer  of  every  assistance  in  his  power,  for  which 
the  admiral  thanked  him  and  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated, 
and  to  have  some  provisions  given  him,  for  by  reason  of  the 
barrennesF  of  the  island  the  inhabitants  live  very  miserably. 
Being. desirous  to  know  what  methods  were  used  for  curing 
the  leprosy,  this  man  told  the  admiral  that  the  excellent  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  one  principal  cause,  and  the  next  the 
diet  of  the  infected ;  for  there  came  to  this  island  vast  num- 
bers of  turtles,  on  which  the  sick  chiefly  feed,  and  anoint  them- 
selves with  the  blood  of  these  animals, « nd  are  by  these  means 
speedily  cured  j  but  that  such  as  are  born  with  the  distemper 

are 
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are  longer  of  being  cured.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  great 
numbers  of  turtle  was,  that  the  shores  of  the  island  being  all 
sandy,  these  creatures  resort  thither  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  They  are  mostly  as  large  as  an  ordinary  target,  and 
conie  every  night  on  shore  to  sleep  and  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  sand.  The  people  go  along  the  shore  at  night  with  lan- 
terns and  other  lights,  seeking  the  tracks  which  the  turtle 
leaves  in  the  sand,  which  they  follow  till  they  find  the  animal^ 
which  being  tired  with  the  exertion,  sleeps  so  soundly  as  not 
to  waken  on  their  approach.  Having  found  a  turtle  it  is  turn- 
ed on  its  back,  and  without  doing  any  more  harm  they  go  on 
to  seek  more,  which  are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Having 
got  as  many  as  they  think  fit,  they  come  back  in  the  morning 
to  choose  those  they  like  best,  as  they  cannot  possibly  recover 
their  feet  when  once  turned  over.  They  then  carry  off  such 
as  they  think  fit,  turning  up  the  smaller  ones  upon  their  belly 
and  allowing  them  to  go  away.  The  island  being  very  dry 
and  barren,  without  either  trees  or  springs,  the  wretched  sick 
inhabitants  have  no  other  sustenance,  and  arc  entirely  without 
employment,  and  they  are  necessitated  to  drink  of  the  thick 
and  brackish  water  of  certain  wells,  there  being  none  else  to 
be  found. 

Besides  the  sick,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  island  consist- 
ed of  the  mat!  who  had  the  charge  and  four  more,  and  their 
only  employment  was  to  kill  and  salt  goats  to  be  sent  to  Por- 
tugal. There  were  such  multitudes  of  goats  on  the  island, 
all  derived  firom  eight  left  there  originally,  that  some  years 
they  killed  to  the  value  of  three  or  four  thousand  ducats* 
The  proprietor  was  Roderick  Alfonzo,  secretary  of  the  cus- 
toms to  the  king  of  Portugal,  by  whom  the  original  stock  of 
goats  had  been  carried  to  this  place.  These  goat-hunters 
are  often  four  or  five  months  without  bread  or  any  thing  to 
eat  but  goats  flesh  and  fish  ;  for  which  reason  this  man  made 
great  account  of  the  provisions  which  the  admiral  had  given 
him.  This  man  and  his  companions,  with  some  of  the  ad- 
mirals men,  went  out  to  hunt  goats  for  the  use  of  the  ships, 
but  finding  that  it  would  require  much  time  to  kill  all  he  had 
need  of,  and  being  anxious  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  the  ad- 
miral would  not  protract  his  stay  in  this  place. 

On  Saturday  the  30th  of  June^  he  sailed  for  Santiago,  the 
principal  of  tiie  Cape  Verde  islands,  where  he  arrived  the 
next  evening,  and  cast  anchor  near  a  church,  sending  on 

shore 
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fStyore  to  purchase  some  bulls  and  cows^  which  he  wished  ta 
carry  alive  to  Hi^aniola.  But  finding  it  difficidt  to  procure 
them  so  soon  as  he  wished,  and  conridering  how  prgudicial 
ddays.  might  prove  to  the  safety  and- success  of  his  voyage, 
he  would  not  remain.  He  was  the  more  induced  to  get 
away  with  aU  expedition  on  account  of  theimhealthinessof 
the  country,  lest  his  men  might  fall  sick ;  as  during  all  Ae 
time  he  lay  among  these  islands  be  never  saw  the  sky  or  any 
star,  in  consequence  of  a  perpetual  thick  hot  fog  ;  insomuch 
thc^t  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were  sick,  and  all  of  them 
had; a  most  unhealthy  colour. 

Ou  Thursday  the  £ith  of  July,  the  admiral  left  the  island 
of  St  Jago,  sailing  S.  W.  with  the  intention  of  holding  that 
course  till  he  was  under  the  equinoctial,  and  then  to  steer 
due  west,  that  he  might  discover  some  other  land  before  pro» 
ceeding  to  Hispaniola.     But  the  currents  among  these  islands 
set  so  strongly  to  the  north  and  north-west,  thathe  was  unable 
to  keep  his  intended  course,  and  was  still  in  sight  of  Fogo, 
one  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  on  the  7th  of  July:    This  island 
is  very  high  land  on  the  south  side,  and  looks  at  a  distance 
like  a  great  church  with  a  steeple  at  the  east  end,  which  is  an 
exceedingly  high  rock,  whence  there  usually  breaks  out  much 
fire  before  the  east  winds  blow,^in  the  same  manner  asis  se^ 
at  Tenerifie,  Vesuvius,  and  Etna.     From  this  last  country  of 
the  Christians  he  held  on  his  course  S.  W.  till  he  came  into 
only  S°  of  north  latitude^  where  he  was  becalmed,  having 
till  then  been  continually  attended  by  the  before-mentionea 
fog.     The  calms  lasted  eight  days,  with  such  violent  beat  as 
almost  to  burn  the  ships>  and  it  was  impossible  during  all  that 
time  for  any  of  the  people  to  remain  below  deck,  and,  had 
not  the  sun  been  clouded  with  occasional  rains,  the  admiral 
thought  they  would  have  been  burnt  up  alive  together  with 
their  ships.     On  the  first  day  of  the  calm,  being  fair,  nothing 
could  withstand  the  heat,  had  not  God  relieved  them  mth 
the  rain  and  fog.     Having  therefore  got  a  little  way  to  the 
northwards  into  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  he  resolved  not 
to  hold  any  farther  to  the  south,  but  to  sail  due  west  in  that 

Carallel,  at  least  till  he  saw  how  the  weather  ;settled,'  because 
e  had  lost  many  casks  in  consequence  of  the  hoops  starting 
with  the  great  heat,  and  the  com  and  all  other  provisions 
were  scorched  up. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  admiral  observed  the  ktitude 
with  great  care,  and  found  a  wonderful  difference  between 

the 
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the  ^pearances  there  and  in  the  parallel  of  the  Azores.  For 
at  the  Azores,  when  the  constellation  of  the  great  bear  was 
to  the  right  or  easty  then  the  north  star  is  lowest,  and  from 
that  time  began  to  rise ;  so  that  when  the  great  bear  was 
over  head,  the  north  star  had  risen  two  degrees  and  a  hal^ 
and  being  passed,  that  bj^n  again  to  descend  the  five  de* 
grees  it  had  ascended.  This  he  observed  very  carefully,  se* 
veral  times  when  the  weather  was  very  fit  for  his  purpose. 
But  at  the  place  where  he  now  was  in  the  torrid  ssone  these 
appearances  were  quite  contrary ;  for  when  the  great  bear  was 
at  its  greatest  elevation,  he  found  the  north  stai*  six  degrees 
high ;  and  when  in  six  hours  the  bear  came  to  the  west  the 
north  star  was  then  eleven  degrees  high ;  when  the  bear  was 
quite  depresssed  and  could  not  be  seen  because  of  the  obli* 
quity  of  the  pole,  the  north  star  was  six  degrees  high,  so  that 
the  diiference  was  ten  degrees,  and  the  north  star  described 
a  circle  having  a  diameter  often  degrees ;  whereas,  in  other 
places,  it  made  but  five,  and  in  a  diiF^ront  position  as  to  the 
great  bear,  for  at  the  Azores  the  polar  star  was  lowest  when 
thebearwasin  the  west,  andhere  the  north  star  was  lowest  when 
the  bear  was  at  its  greatest  elevation.  The  admiral,  not  being 
complete  master  oi  this  subject,  thought  this  of  very  difficult 
comprehension;  and  obsei-yes,  that  probably  when  at  the  equi- 
noctial, thefull  orbit  of  the  star  is  seen ;  whereas,  the  nearer  one 
approaches  the  pole  it  seems  the  less,  because  the  Heavens 
are  more  oblique*  As  for  die  variation,  {  believe  the  star  has 
the  quality  of  all  the  four  quaiters,  like  the  needle,  which  if 
touched  to  the  east  side  points  to  the  east,  and  so  of  the  west, 
north,  and  south  ;  wherefore,  he  that  makes  a  compass  covers 
the  loadstone  with  a  cloth,  all  but  its  north  part,  or  that 
which  has  the  power  to  make  the  needle  point  to  the  north. 

On  Tuesday  the  31st  of  July,  1498,  having  sailed  many 
days  west,  insomuch  that  the  admiral  believed  the  Caribbee 
isIandsweretothenorth,he  resolved  to  discontinue  that  western 
coui*se,  and  to  make  for  Hispaniola,  because  he  was  greatly 
in  want  of  water^  and  ^most  all  his  provisions  had  perished, 
^nd  because  he  was  a&aid  lest  some  mutiny  or  disorder  might 
have  broken  out  in  die  colony  during  his  long  absence,  which 
in  fact  had  been  the  case  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter.  There-^ 
fore,  altering  his  course  fi:om  the  west,  he  stood  to  the  north '% 

diinking 

10  There  must  be  some  inaccuracy  in  this  place.  Columbus  had  evident- 
ly supposed  himsdf  farther  west  when  he  altered  his  course  than  he  really 
W9»,  tor  the  Caribbee  islands  were  not  upon  the  north,  and  never  coulti  be 
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ft 
thinking  to  fall  in  with  the  Caribbee  islands  to  refresh  hia 

men,  and  to  take  in  wood  and  watei ,  of  which  he  was  in  great 
want.  While  thus  sailing  one  day  alK)ut  noon,  Alonzo 
Perez  Nirando,  a  sailor  of  the  town  of  Gullva,  discovered  land 
from  the  round  top  at  about  fifteen  leagues  distance,  three 
mountains  making  their  appearance  at  imce,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  land  was  observed  to  stretch  out  towards  the  N.  C 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  so  that  it  appeared  to  have  no 
end.  The  salve  r^/gina  and  other  prayers  usual  with  seamen 
in  times  of  joy  or  distress  were  immediately  rehearsed,  and 
the  admiral  called  the  land  now  discovered  Trinidada  or  the 
island  of  the  Trinity  ;  both  because  he  had  before  intended 
to  give  that  name  to  the  first  land  he  might  discover,  and 
because  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  him  a  siglit  oi three  moun- 
tains all  at  one  time.  He  now  altered  his  course  to  the 
west  that  he  might  get  to  a  cape  which  appeared  southwards, 
and  making  for  the  south  side  of  the  island,  came  to  ai> 
anchor  five  leagues  beyond  a  point  which  he  named  Punta 
de  la  Galera,  or  Galley  Point,  on  account  of  a  rock  which  lay 
near  that  point,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  galley  under  sail. 
Havmg  now  only  one  cask  of  water  remaining  for  the  whole 
crew,  an<l  the  other  ships  in  company  being  in  the  same  con- 
dition, und  no  water  being  found  in  this  place,  he  continued  hi& 
course  still  westwards,  and  cast  anchor  on  the  Wednesday 
following  at  another  point  which  he  named  Punta  de  la 
Plaga,  or  Sand  Point,  because  of  a  fine  strand  or  beacl^ 
where  the  people  landed  and  procured  water  at  a  fine  brook  ' '. 
In  this  place  they  found  no  habitations  and  saw  no  people, 
.  though  along  the  coast,  which  they  had  left  behind  them^ 
they  had  seen  many  houses  and  towns.  They  found  here, 
however,  the  tokens  of  fishermen  who  had  fled,  leaving  be- 
hind them  some  of  their  fishing  tackle ;  and  they  noticed  the 
prints  of  the  feet  of  beasts,  which  they  jud^eii  might  have 
been  goats,  and  they  saw  the  bones  of  one,  the  head  of  which 
had  no  hornsj  and  which,  therefore,  they  thought  might  have 

been 

in  the  latitude  of  7** ;  as  he  fell  in  with  Trinidada  he  mast  only  have  altered 
his  course  to  the  N.  W.  or  the  nor'h  of  west.  Had  he  continued  in  a  west 
course  in  7^  N.  he  would  have  fallen  in  \^  ith  the  continent  of  Guiana,  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Esquivo,  or  Isiquibo  nver :  His  original  course  in  .the  pa- 
rallel of  5°  N.  would  have  led  hira  to  Cayenne. — E. 

11  There  is  a  want  of  sufficient,  precision  in  the  dates  of  the  text.  It 
would  appear  that  Colunibus  altered  his  course  from  W.  to  the  north- 
wards on  Tuesday  Sist  July,  H98,  and  discovered  Trinidada  the  same 
day  ;  and  that  the  ships  anchored  at  Funta  de  la  Plaga  on  Wednesday 
the.lst  of  August,  or  the  immediately  following  day.— £• 
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been  a  monkey,  or  cat-o-mountain,  as  they  afterwards  found 
it  to  have  been,  having  found  many  of  these  cats  in  Paria  '^* 
This  same  day,  being  the  1st  of  August,  while  sailing  between 
C£q[)e  Galera  and  la  Plaga,  they  discovered  the  continent 
about  twenty-five  leagues  distant,  but  thinking  it  another 
island,  it  wa^  named  Isla  Santa,  or  the  Holy  Island  ^K 
The  coast  of  Trinidada  between  those  two  points  was  thirty 
leagues  in  length  from  £.  to  W.  without  any  harbour,  but 
all  the  country  appeared  pleasantly  covered  with  trees  down 
to  the  water  side,  and  had  abundance  of  towns.  They  ran 
this  space  of  thirty  leagues  in  a  very  short  time,  because  the 
current  set  so  violently  to  the  westwards  that  it  looked  like  a 
rapid  river  both  day  and  night ;  for  although  the  tide  flowed 
md  ebbed  along  the  shore  above  forty  paces,  as  it  does  at  San 
Lucar  de  Barameda  in  Spain,  yet  the  current  never  ceases  to 
run  in  the  same  direction. 

Perceiving  that  no  account  could  be  got  of  the  people  of 
the  country  at  this  cape,  that  it  was  excessively  laborious  to 
take  in  a  full  supply  of  water  here,  and  that  there  was  no  con- 
venience for  careening  the  ships,  or  procuring  provisions^ 
the  admiral  went  next  day  to  another  point  of  land  which 
seemed  to  be  the  most  westerly  in  the  island,  which  he  named 
Cabo  del  Arena],  and  came  here  to  anchor,  thinking  that  the 
easterly  winds  which  reign  there  might  not  be  so  troublesome 
to  the  boats  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  shore. 
On  the  way  to  thi^^  point  a  canoe  followed  the  admirals  ship, 
having  twenty-five  men  on  board,  and  stopped  at  the  distance 
of  ^  cannon-shot,  calling  out  and  speaking  very  loud. 
Nothing  could  be  understood,  though  it  was  supposed  they 
inquired  who  our  men  were  and  whence  they  came,  as  had 
been  usual  with  the  other  Indians.  As  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  come  on  board,  either  by  words  or  gestures,  or  by  ex- 
hibitiiig-looking  glasses,  little  brass  basons,  and  other  baubles 
which  used  to  have  great  influence  on  the  other  natives  of 
the  Indies,  the  admiral  ordered  some  young  fellows  to  dance 
on  the  poop  to  the  music  of  a  pipe  and  tabor.  On  seeing 
thib,  the  Indians  snatched  up  their  targets,  and  began  shoot- 
ing their  arrows  at  the  dancers ;  who,  by  the  admirals  com- 
mand, left  off  dancing  and  began  to  shoot  with  their  cross- 
bows 

12  The  country  here  named  Pariais  now  called  on  our  maps  Cumana, 
or  the  Spanish  Main ;  but  the  gulf  or  large  basin  between  the  island  of 
Trinidada  and  the  main  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria. — E. 

IS  This  must  have  been  the  low  lying  Delta  of  Cumana,  lying  be- 
tween the  principal  mouth  of  the  Oronoka  and  the  western  branch. — ^£. 
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bows  in  return,  thtit  the  Indians  might  not  go  unpunished,  or 
learn  to  despise  the  Christians  $  whereupon,  the  Indians  were 
glad  to  draw  oflF,  and  made  for  another  caravel  which  they 
immediately  went  along-side  of  without  any  appreh^ision. 
The  pilot  of  that  ship  went  over  into  the  canoe,  and  gave 
the  Indians  some  baubles  with  which  they  were  much  pleased, 
and  said  if  they  were  on  shore  tliey  would  have  brought  him 
bread  from  their  houses.  The  account  given  of  these  people 
was  that  they  were  well  shaped  and  whiter  than  the  other 
islanders,  wearing  their  hair  long  like  women,  bound  up  with 
small  strings,  and  that  they  covered  their  nudities  with  smaU 
clouts.  But  the  people  in  the  caravel  did  not  detain  any 
of  them  for  fear  of  giving  displeasure  to  the  admiral. 

As  soon  as  the  ships  had  anchored  at  Punta  del  Arena!, 
the  admiral  sent  the  boiats  on  shore  for  water,  and  to  endea^ 
vour  to  procure  some  information  respecting  the  Indians,  but 
they  could  do  neither,  that  country  being  very  low  and  unin- 
habited, and  having  no  springs  or  rivulets.  He  therefore 
ordered  them  next  day  to  dig  trenches  or  pits  on  the  island 
in  hope  of  procuring  water  by  that  means  ;  and  by  good  foiv 
tune,  they  found  these  ready  made  to  their  hands  and  fuQ  of 
excellent  water,  it  being  supposed  that  they  had  been  dug  by 
the  fishermen.  Having  taken  what  water  they  wanted,  the 
admiral  resolved  to  proceed  to  another  mouth  or  chann^ 
which  appeared  towards  the  north-west,  which  he  afterwards 
called  Boca  del  Drago^  or  the  Dragons  Mouth,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  one  where  he  then  was,  to  which  he  had  given  the 
name  of  Boca  del  Sierpe^  or  the  Serpents  Mouth.  These 
two  mouths  or  channels,  like  the  Dardanelles,  are  made  by 
the  two  most  westerly  points  of  the  island  of  Trinidada,  and 
two  other  points  of  the  continent,  amd  lie  almost  north  and 
south  of  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  the  Serpents  Mouth, 
where  the  admiral  now  anchored,  there  was  a  rock  which  he 
called  El  Gallo,  or  the  cock.  Through  this  channel  the  water 
ran  continually  and  iuriously  to  the  northwards,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  mouth  of  some  great  river,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  naming  it  Boca  del  Sierpe^  because  of  the  terror  it  put  our 
people  into ;  for,  as  they  lay  very  securely  at  anchor,  there 
came  a  stronger  current  of  the  water  than  usual,  making  a 
hideous  noise  and  running  furiously  to  the  northwards ;  and 
being  opposed  by  another  current  running  out  from  the 
Gulr  of  Paria,  they  met  with  a  hideous  roaring  noise,  and 
caused  the  sea  to  swell  up  like  a  high  mountain,  or  ridge  of 
hiUs  along  the  channel.    Soon  afterwards,  this  mountainous 

wave  * 
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wave  came  towards  the  ships,  to  the  great  terror  of  all  the 
men,  fisaring  they  should  be  overset.  But  it  pteased  God 
that  it  passed  underneath,  or  rather  lifted  up  the  ships  with- 
out doing  any  hami ;  yet  it  drew  the  anchor  of  one  of  them 
and  carried  it  away,  but  by  means  of  their  sails  they  escaped 
the  danger,  not  without  mortal  fear  of  being  lost.  That  fu- 
rious current  being  past,  and  considering  the  danger  of  re- 
maining there,  the  admiral  stood  for  the  Dragons  Mouth, 
which  is  between  the  north-west  point  of  Trinidada  and  the 
east  point  of  Paria ;  but  he  went  not  thix>ugh  it  at  that  time, 
but  sailed  along  the  south  coast  of  Paria  westwards,  thinking 
it  to  have  been  an  island,  and  expecting  to  find  a  way  out 
northwards  into  the  Caribbean  sea  towards  Hispaniola ;  and 
though  there  were  many  ports  along  that  coast  of  Paria,  he 
would  put  into  none,  all  that  inland  sea  being  a  harbour  lock- 
ed in  by  the  continent 

Being  at  an  anchor  on  Sunday  the  5th  of  August,  and  it  being 
his  custom  never  to  weigh  on  a  Sunday,  he  sent  the  boats  on 
shore,  where  they  found  abundance  of  fruit,  of  the  same  kinds 
which  they  had  seen  on  the  other  islands ;  there  were  great 
numbers  of  trees,  and  marks  of  people  who  had  fled  for  fear 
of  the  Christians.  Being  unwilling  to  lose  time,  he  sailed 
iifteen  leagues  farther  along  that  coast  without  going  into  any 
harbour,*  lest  he  should  not  have  sufficient  wind  to  bring  him 
out  again,  Wliile  at  anchor,  there  came  out  a  canoe  to  the 
caravel  called  El  Borreo  having  three  men ;  and  the  pilot, 
knowing  how  much  the  admiral  wished  to  receive  some  infor- 
mation from  these  people,  pretended  to  talk  with  the  Indians 
and  let  himself  down  into  the  canoe,  by  which  means  some 
Spaniards  in  the  boat  took  these  men  and  sent  them  to  the 
admiral,  who  made  much  of  them  and  sent  them  on  shore 
with  many  gifts,  at  a  place  where  there  were  a  great  number 
of  Indians.  These,  hearing  the  good  account  which  the 
three  Indians  gave  than  of  their  treatment,  came  off  in  their 
canoes  la  barter  for  such  things  as  they  had,  which  were 
much  the  same  as  had  been  already  seen  in  the  islands  before 
discovered,  only  that  they  had  no  targets  or  poisoned  arrows, 
which  are  only  used  by  the  Canibals  or  Caribs.  Their  drink 
was  a  sort  of  liquor  as  white  as  milk,  and  another  somewhat 
blackish^  tasting  like  green  wine,  made  from  unripe  grapes, 
but  they  could  not  learn  what  fruit  it  was  made  from  '^ 

They 

14  The  white  liquor  was  probably  the  milk  of  the  coco  nut^  and  per* 
haps  the  blackish  vinous  liquor  might  be  the  same  fermented. — £• 
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They  wore  cotton  cloths,  well  wove  and  of  several  colonrs, 
about  the  size  of  a  handkerchief,  some  larger  and  some  less^ 
and  what  they  most  valued  of  our  articles  was  brass,  and 
especially  \>A\s.  These  people  seemed  more  civilized  and 
tractable  than  the  natives  of  Hispaniola.  The  men  covered 
their  nudities  witli  one  of  these  cloths  fastened  round  their 
middle,  and  had  another  wrapped  round  their  heads,  but  the 
women  went  altogether  naked  as  in  Trinidada. 

They  saw  nothing  of  value  here  except  some  small  plates 
of  gold  which  the  natives  wore  hanging  from  their  necks  $  for 
which  reason,  and  because  the  admiral  could  not  stay  to  dive 
into  the  secrets  of  the  country,  he  ordered  six  of  these  Indians 
to  be  taken,  and  continued  his  voyage  to  the  westwards,  still 
believing  that  land  of  Paria  which  he  nad  called  the  Holy  Island 
to  be  no  continent.  Soon  afterwards,  an  island  appeared  to- 
wards the  south,  and  another  towards  the  west,  both  high  land,, 
cultivated  and  well  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  hadmore  plates 
of  gold  about  their  necks  than  the  others,  and  abundance  of 
guaninis,  which  are  made. of  very  low  gold.  They  said  that  this 
gold  was  procured  from  other  islands  farther  to  the  westwards^ 
of  which  the  inhabitants  eat  men.  The  women  had  strings 
of  beads  about  their  arms,  and  among  these  were  some  veiy 
fine  large  and  small  strung  pearls,  some  of  which  were  pro« 
cured  a^'  a  sample  to  send  to  their  Catholic  majesties.  Being 
asked  where  they  got  these  things,  they  made  signs  to  show 
that  in  the  oyster  shells  which  were  taken  westwards  from  that 
land  of  Paria,  and  beyond  it  towards  the  north  these  pearls 
were  found.  Upon  this  good  discovery,  the  admiral  remain- 
ed some  time  to  learn  more  about  it,  and  sent  the  boats  on 
shore,  where  all  the  people  of  the  country  who  had  flocked 
together  appeared  very  tractable^and  friendly,  and  importuned 
the  Christians  to  accompany  them  to  a  house  not  far  off, 
where  they  gave  them  to  eat,  and  likewise  a  great  deal  of  their 
wine.  From  that  house,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  kings 
palace,  they  were  carried  to  another  belonging  to  his  son, 
where  the  sume  kindness  was  shewn.  These  people  were  all 
in  general  whiter  than  any  they  had  yet  seen  in  the  Indies, 
with  better  aspects  and  shapes,  having  their  bair  cut  short  by 
their  ears  after  the  Spanish  fashion.  From  them  they  learnt 
that  the  country  was  named  Paria,  and  that  they  would  gladly 
be  in  amity  with  the  Christians.  Thus  they  departed  from 
them  and  returned  to  the  ships. 

Holding  on  his  course  westwards,  the  admiral  found  the 
depth  of  the  water  gradually  to  lessen,  till  passing  through 

five 
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five  and  four  fathoms,  they  at  length  had  only  two  and  a  half 
at  the  ebb.  The  tide  differed  considenibly  in  this  place  from 
what  it  had  been  found  at  Trlnidada;  for  whereas  there  it  ebbed 
and  flowed  three  fathoms,  here,  at  forty-five  leagues  to  thewest- 
ward,it  only  rose  and  fell  one  fathom.  At  Trinidada  both  during" 
ebbandflow.thecurrentalwavs  ran  west,  whereas  here  the  flood 
madeto  the  west,  and  the  ebb  returned  to  the  east.  At  Trini- 
dada  the  sea  water  was  brackish,  while  here  it  was  sweet, 
almost  like  river  water.  ^  Perceiving  this  difference,  and  how 
little  water  they  had,  the  admiral  durst  not  proceed  any  far- 
ther witlf  his  own  ship,  which  being  of  100  tons  burthen, 
required  three  fathoms  water ;  he  therefore  came  to  anchor 
on  the  coast  in  a  very  safe  port,  land-locked  on  all  sides  and 
shaped  Uke  a  horse  shoe.  From  this  place  he  sent  on  the 
little  caravel  called  El  Borreo^  or  the  Post,  to  discover  if  there 
were  any  pasj^age  westwards  among  these  supposed  islands. 
She  returned  next  day,  the  11th  of  August,  having  gone 
but  a  short  distance,  and  reported,  that  at  the  western  point 
of  that  sea  there  was  a  mouth  or  opening  two  leagues  over 
from  north  to  south,  and  within  it  a  round  bay,  having  four 
little  bays,  one  towards  each  quarter  of  the  Heavens,  into 
each  of  which  a  river  flowed,  which  occasioned  the  water  of 
that  sea  to  be  so  sweet,  which  was  yet  much  sweeter  farther 
in ;  and  they  added,  that  all  this  land  which  they  had  con* 
sidered  as  separate  islands  was  one  and  the  same  continent. 
They  had  everywhere  in  that  interior  bay  four  or  five 
fathoms  water,  which  so  abounded  in  those  weeds  they  had 
seen  on  the  ocean  as  even  to  hinder  their  passage. 

Being  now  certain  that  he  could  get  no  passage  to  the  west- 
wards, the  admiral  stood  back  that  same  day  to  the  east,  designing 
to  pass  the  Boca  del  Drago,  or  that  strait  which  he  haa  seen 
between  Trinidada  and  the  land  called  Paria  by  the  Indians. 
In  this  strait  there  are  four  small  islands  to  the  east,  next 
that  point  of  Triiidada  which  he  named  Cabo  de  Boca,  or 
Cape  Mouth,  because  it  was  blunt ;  and  the  western  cape  up- 
on the  continent  he  called  Cabo  de  Lapa.  The  reason  why 
he  gave  this  strait  the  name  of  the  Dragons  Mouth,  was  be- 
cause it  was  very  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  fi'esh  water  which  continually  struggles  to  get  out 
that  way  into  the  open  sea,  and  that  the  strait  is  divided  into 
three  boisterous  channels  bv  intervening  islands.  While  sail- 
mg  through  this  strait  the  wind  failed,  and  he  was  in  great 

danger 
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danger  of  being  drifted  by  the  raging  current  against  some 
sandor  rock  ;  he  gave  it  this  name  likewise  as  corresponding 
with  that  he  had  before  given  to  the  other  entrance  into  the 
gulf  of  Paria,  the  Boca  del  Sierpc  or  Serpents  Mouth,  where 
he  was  in  no  less  danger.  But  it  pleased  God,  that  what 
they  most  dreaded  should  prove  their  greatest  safety,  &r  the 
strength  of  the  current  carried  them  clear  through.  On 
Monday  the  17th  of  August,  he  began  to  sail  westwards  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Paria,  in  order  to  stand  over  afterwards 
.for  Hispaniola,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  who  had  delivered 
fi*om  so  many  troubles  and  dangers,  still  shewing  him  new 
countries  full  of  peaceable  people,  and  abounding  in  wealth, 
more  especiaUy  that  which  he  now  certainly  concluded  to  be 
the  continent,  because  of  the  great  extent  of  the  gulf  of  Pearls 
and  the  size  of  the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  making  it  all  deep 
water,  and  all  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbean  islands  had  told 
him  there  was  a  vast  land  to  the  southward.  Likewise,  ac* 
cording  to  the  authority  of  Esdras,  the  8th  chapter  of  the 
4th  book,  if  the  world  were  divided  into  seven  equal  parts, 
one  only  is  water  and  the  rest  land. 

Sailing  along  to  the  westwards  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  the 
admiral  lell  gradually  off  from  it  towards  the  N.  W.  being  so 
drifted  by  the  current  owing  to  the  calmness  of  the  weather, 
so  that  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of  August,  he  left  the  Cabo 
de  las  Conchas  J  or  Cape  of  Shells  to  the  south,  and  the  island 
of  Margarita  to  the  west,  which  name,  signifying  the  isle  of 
Pearls,  he  gave  to  it  as  by  divine  inspiration,  as  close  to  it  is 
|ie  isle  of  Cabagua  where  an  infinite  quantity  of  pearls  have 

ice  been  found  ;  and  he  afterwards  named  some  mountains 
in  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica  the  Gold  Mountains^  where  the 
greatest '  quantity  and  largest  pieces  of  that  metal  that  were 
ever  carried  into  Spain  were  afterwards  found.  But  to  re- 
turn to  his  voyage,  he  held  on  his  way  by  six  islands  which 
he  called  de  las  Guardas^  or  the  Guards,  and  three  others 
more  to  the  noith  called  los  Testigos,  or  the  Witnesses. 
Though  they  still  discovered  much  land  in  Paria  to  the  west- 
wards, yet  the  admiral  says  in  his  journal  that  he  could  not 
from  this  time  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  he  wished,  be- 
cause through  much  watching  his  eyes  were  inflamed,  and  he 
was  therefore  forced  to  take  most  of  his  observations  from  the 
sailors  and  pilots.  This  same  night,  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
the  compasses,  which  hitherto  had  not  varied,  did  now  at 
least  a  point  and  a  half,  and  some  of  them  two  points,  and  in 

11  this 
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this  there  could  be  no  mistake,  as  sev^al  ^persons  had  atten- 
tively observed  the  circumstance.  The  admiral  admired 
much  at  this,  and  was  much  grieved  that  he  had  not  an  op- 

Eortunity  of  following  the  coast  of  the  contment  any  farther ; 
e  therefore  held  on  his  course  to  the  N.  W.  till  on  Monday 
the  twentieth  of  August,  he  came  to  an  anchor  between  IsJa 
Beata  or  the  Blessed  Island  and  Hispaniola,  whence  he  sent  a 
letter  overland  to  his  brother  the  Adelantado,  acquainting 
him  with  his  safe  arrival  and  his  success  in  having  discovered 
the  continent  The  admiral  was  much  surprised  at  finding 
himself  so  fa!r  to  the  westwards,  for  although  he  was  aware  of 
the  power  of  the  currents,  he  did  not  expect  they  would  have 
produced  so  great  an  effect.  Therefore,  that  his  provisions 
might  not  fail,  he  stood  to  the  eastwards  for  San  Domingo, 
into  which  harbour  he  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of  August 
Here  the  lieutenant  his  brother  had  appointed  to  build  a  city, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  where  it  now  stands,  and  which, 
in  memory  of  his  father,  named  Domingo  or  Dominick,  is 
now  named  Santo  Domingo. 


Section  X. 

Ati  account  of  the  Rebellion  in  Hispaniola^  previous  to  the 

arrival  of  the  Admiral. 

Ok  his  arrival  at  St  Domingo,  the  admiral  was  almost 
blind  with  overwatching  and  fatigue,  and  hoped  there  to  rest 
himself  and  to  find  peace  among  the  people  of  the  colony ; 
but  he  found  quite  the  contrary,  for  all  the  people  of  the 
island  were  in  disorder  and  rebellion.  Great  numbers  of 
those  whom  he  had  left  were  dead,  and  of  those  who  remain^ 
ed  above  160  individuals  wer^  ill  of  the  French  pox ;  besides 
that  many  were  in  rebellion,  with  Francis  Roldan  at  their 
bead,  whom  he  had  lefl  as  alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  justice 
of  the  island.  And  to  add  to  the  evil,  the  three  ships  that  he 
had  dispatched  from  the  Canary  islands  with  supplies  had  not 
yet  arrived.  Of  all  these  matters  it  is  requisite  that  we  should 
treat  in  an  orderly  manner,  begiunine  from  the  time  when 
the  admiral  had  set  out  from  this  island  for  Spain  in  March 
14*96,  thirty  months  before  his  present  return. 

For  some  considerable  time  after  his  departure,  matters 
went  qn  pretty  quietly  in  hopes  of  his  speedy  return  and  re- 
ceiving 
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ceiving  supplies  and  relief.  But  after  the  first  year,  finding 
their  hopes  abortive,  the  Spanish  provisions  having  utterly 
failed,  and  sickness  and  sufferings  increasing,  the  people  be- 
gan to  be  much  dissatisfied  with  their  situation,  and  to  despair 
of  any  change  for  the  better.  When  any  discontented  per- 
sons begin  to  utter  complaints,  they  are  always  sure  to  find 
some  bold  spirit  to  urge  them  on,  desirous  to  become  the 
head  of  a  party :  Such  on  this  occasion  was  the  conduct  of 
Francis  Roldan,  a  native  of  Torre  de  Ximena,  whom  the  ad- 
miral had  left  in  great  power  both  among  the  Christians  and 
Indians,  by  making  him  chief  judge  of  the  colony,  so  that  he 
had  almost  as  much  power  and  authority  as  himself.  For 
this  reason  it  is  supposed  that  there  was  not  that  good  under- 
standing between  him  and  the  admirals  lieutenant  as  ought  to 
have  been  for  the  public  good,  as  appeared  actually  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  sequel.  And,  as  the  admiral  neither  re- 
turned himself  nor  sent  any  supplies,  this  Roldan  began  to 
entertain  schemes  of  usurping  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
island,  and  designed  for  this  purpose  to  murder  the  admirals 
brothers  as  those  who  were  best  able  to  oppose  his  rebellion, 
and  actually  waited  an  opportunity  of  putting  this  nefarious 
intention  into  execution.  It  happened  that  the  lieutenant 
went  to  a  province  in  the  west  called  Xaragua,  eighty  leagues 
from  Isabella,  leavini(  Roldan  in  the  execution  of  his  employ- 
ment, but  subordinate  to  Don  Jamt's  the  admirals  second 
brother.  Roldan  was  so  much  offended  at  this  procedure, 
that  while  the  lieutenant  was  taking  order  how  the  caciques 
should  pay  their  quotas  of  the  tribute  to  their  Catholic  ma- 
jesties after  the  rate  which  had  been  settled  by  the  admiral, 
Roldan  began  underiiand  to  draw  over  some  of  the  malcon- 
tents to  his  party.  But  that  it  might  not  prove  fatal  to  rise 
too  suddenly  and  without  some  colourable  pretence,  Roldan 
took  hold  of  the  following  circumstance  to  favour  his  covert 
practices.  The  lieutenant  had  caused  a  caravel  to  be  built  at 
Isabella,  to  have  ready  to  send  to  Spain  in  case  of  any' urgent 
necessity,  and  for  want  of  tackle  and  other  necessary  equip- 
mtnts  it  still  lay  upon  the  beach  unlaunched.  Roldan  insi- 
nuated that  the  delay  \n  launching  this  vessd  was  occasioned 
by  other  reasons,  and  that  it  *.\  as  ncK^essary  for  the  common 
benefit  that  it  shoukl  be  fitted  out,  that  some  persons  might 
be  sent  into  Spain  to  represent  tlu  ir  suflerings  and  to  implore 
relief.  Thus  under.pretcnce  of  the  public  good,  Roldan  pres- 
sed that  the  caravel  might  be  launched,  and  as  Don  James 

^  Columbus 
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Columbus  refused  his  consent  on  account  of  the  want  of 
tackle,  Roldan  began  more  boldly  to  treat  with  some  of  the 
malcontents  about  launching  the  carayel  in  spite  of  his  refu- 
sal ;  telling  those  whom  he  tnought  would  fall  into  his  mea- 
sureS)  that  the  reason  why  the  lieutenant  and  his  brother 
were  averse  to  this  measure  was,  that  they  were  desirous  to 
secure  the  dominion  of  the  island  to  themselves  and  to  keep 
them  in  subjection,  and  that  there  might  not  be  any  vessel  to 
cariy  news  of  their  revolt  to  their  Catholic  majesties.  And 
since  they  were  sensible  of  the  cruelty  and  ill  nature  of  the 
lieutenant,  and  the  restless  and  laborious  life  he  led  them,  in 
continually  building  towns  and  forts  without  necessity,  and  as 
there  were  now  no  hopes  of  the  admiral  returning  with  sup« 
plies,  it  was  fit  they  should  seize  upon  that  caravel  to  procure 
their  own  liberty  and  relief,  and  not  suffer  themselves,  under 
pretence  of  pay  which  they  never  received,  to  be  kept  under 
the  authority  of  a  foreigner,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
live  in  ease  and  plenty.  That  by  assuming  the  authority  into 
their  own  hands,  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  divide 
the  island  equally  amongst  them,  and  would  be  served  by  the 
Indians  to  their  own  content ;  whereas  the  lieutenant  now 
held  them  under  such  rigorous  authority  that  they  could  not 
take  to  wife  any  Indian  woman  they  pleased,  and  were  forced 
to  keep  the  three  vows  of  monachism,  chastity,  poverty,  and 
abstinence,  and  were  not  wanting  in  fasts  and  penances,  im- 
prisonments, and  other  punishments,  which  were  liberally  be- 
stowed for  the  smallest  offences.  Wherefore,  since  he  Rol- 
dan held  therod  of  justice  and  royal  authority,  and  could  screen 
them  against  evil  consequences  on  this  account,  he  advised 
them  to  act  as  he  directed,  in  doing  which  they  could  not  be 
found  guilty.  With  such  pretences  and  arguments,  proceed- 
ing from  the  hatred  he  bore  to  the  lieutenant,  he  drew  over 
so  many  to  his  party,  that  one  day,  after  the  return  of  the 
lieutenant  from  Xaragua  to  Isabella,  some  of  the  conspirators 
resolved  to  stab  him,  and  con^dered  this  as  so  easy  a  matter 
that  they  had  provided  a  halter  to  hang  him  up  with  after  his 
death.  The  circumstance  which  more  immediately  incensed 
them  at  this  particular  period,  was  the  imprisonment  of  one 
Barahona,  a  friend  to  the  conspirators ;  and  if  God  had  not 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Ueutenant  not  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  justice  at  this  time  against  that  person,  the  con«> 
i^irators  had  then  certainly  mur&red  him. 
When  Francis  Roldan  perceived  that  he  had  missed  the  op* 
VOL.  III.  h  portunity 
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portunity  of  murdering  the  lieutenant,  and  that  his  conspira- 
cy was  discovered,  he  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  the  town 
and  fort  of  the  Conception,  thinking  that  from  thence  he  might 
be  easilv  able  to  subdue  the  island.  It  happened  convenient- 
ly for  the  execution  of  this  design,  that  he  was  then  near  that 
town,  having  been  sent  with  forty  men  to  reduce  that  pro- 
vince to  obedience,  the  Indians  having  revolted  and  formed  a 
similar  design  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  Concep- 
tion and  massacring  the  Christians.  So  that  Roldan,  under 
pretence  of  preventing  this*  evil,  gathered  his  men*  at  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  caciques  named  Marche,  intending  to  put 
his  enterprise  into  execution  on  the  first  opportunity.  But 
Ballester,  who  commanded  in  tliat  fort,  having  some  jealousy 
of  Roldans  intentions,  kept  himself  well  upon  nis  guard,  and 
sent  intelligence  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  danger  he  was  in ; 
and  the  lieutenant  with  all  speed  drew  together  what  force  he 
was  able  to  muister  and  threw  himself  into  the  fort  for  its  pro- 
tection. 

Roldan  finding  his  conspiracy  discovered  before  it  was  ripe 
for  execution,  came  to  the  Conception  under  a  safe  conduct, 
more  to  make  his  observations  how  he  might  best  injure  the 
lieutenant,  than  through  any  desire  of  coming  to  an  accom- 
modation ;  and  with  more  boldness  and  impudence  than  be- 
came him,  required  the  lieutenant  to  order  the  caravel  to  be 
launched,  or  else  to  give  him  leave  to  do  it,  which  he  and  his 
firiends  were  able  and  willing  to  do.  Incensed  at  this  pre- 
sumption, the  lieutenant  answered  that  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  were  seamen,  and  knew  not  what  was  proper  to  be 
done  in  that  case;  and  though  they  hafl  known  how  to 
launch  the  caravel,  yet  they  could  not  sail  in  her  for  want  of 
rigging  and  other  necessaries,  and  therefore  it  would  only  ex- 
pose the  men  and  the  caravel  to  certain  destruction  to  pretend 
to  send  her  to  Spain.  Upon  this,  conscious  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  sea  affairs,  and  that  the  lieutenant  being  a  sear 
man  understood  these  matters,  the  conspirators  differed  in 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Afler  this  quarrelsome  discussion, 
Roldan  went  away  in  anger,  refusing  to  surrender  his  rod  of 
justice  to  the  lieutenant,  or  to  stand  trial  for  his  disobedient  and 
mutinous  conduct ;  saying  that  he  would  do  both  when  or- 
dered: by  their  Catholic  majesties  to  whom  the  i«^Iand  belong- 
ed, but  that  he  could  not  expect  to  receive  an  impartial  or 
fair  trial  from  the  lieutenant,  who  bore  him  hatred  and  iH 
will,  and  would  find  means  to  put  him  to  a  shameful  death  if 
...  *  he 
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he  submittedi  whether  right  or  wrong.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  reasonable  obedience,  he 
was  willing  to  go  and  reside  in  any  place  that  the  lieutenant 
might  point  out.  Whereupon  the  lieutenant  commanded 
him  to  go  to*the  residence  of  the  cacique  James  Columbus  '*  5 
but  he  refused  this  under  pretence  that  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient provisions  there  for  his  men,  and  that  he  would  find  a 
convenient  place  for  himself. 

Roldan  went  from  thence  to  Isabella,  where  he  gathered  a 
company  of  sixty-tive  adherents ;  and  findihg  himself  unable 
to  launch  the  caravel,  he  and  his  followers  plundered  the  ma- 
gazines, taking  away  what  arms,  m.erchandize,  and  provisions 
they  thought  proper,  Don  James  Columbus  who  was  there 
not  being  able  to  oppose  them,  and  would  even  have  been  in 
imminent  peril  of  his  life  if  he  had  not  withdrawn  into  the  fort 
with  some  friends  and  servant?.  In  the  process  or  examina- 
tions which  were  afterwards  drawn  up  on  this  subject,  some 
of  the  evidences  deposed  that  Roldan  offered  to  submit  to 
Don  James,  providing  he  would  take  his  part  against  his 
own  brother :  Which  he  refusing,  and  Roldan  being  unable 
to  do  him  any  farther  harm,  and  also  fearing  the  succours 
which  were  coming  from  the  lieutenant,  he  and  the  mutineers 
left  the  town,  and  falling  upon  the  cattle  that  grazed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  killed  such  as  they  wanted  for  food,  and 
took  away  the  beasts  of  burden  to  serve  them  on  their  jour- 
ney, as  they  resolved  to  go  and  settle  in  the  province  of  Xa- 
ragua  whence  the  lieutenant  had  very  lately  returned.  Tlie 
reason  for  preferring  that  province  was  because  of  its  being 
the  pleasantest  and  most  plentilul  part  of  the  island,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  more  civilized  and  wiser  than  any  of  the 
others,  besides  that  the  women  there  were  handsomer  and  of 
more  pleasing  manners  than  in  any  other  district. 

Before  putting  this  design  into  execution,  Roldan  resolved 
to  make  a  trial  of  his  strength,  before  the  lieutenant  could 
have  time  to  increase  his  power,  and  punish  the  rebels  ac- 
cording to  their  demerits.  For  v/hich  reason  he  resolved  to 
attempt  to  take  the  town  of  the  Conception  by  surprize  on  the 
way  to  Xaragua,  and  to  kill  the  Ueutenant,  and  if  this  plan 
did  not  succeed  tb  bcisiege  him  there.    But  the  lieutenant  got 

timely 

•  15  This  is  an  obvious  error  which  cafinot  be  corrected,  Don  James  Co- 
lumbus being  no  cacique.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  native  caciques  may 
have  embraced  Christianity,  receiving  those  nanes  in  4Niptism,  but  of  fh^ 
the  text  glvw  no  intelligence. — ^£. 
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timely  notice  of  the  design  of  the  mutineers,  and  stood  upon 
his  guard,  encouraging  his  men  with  good  words  and  the 
promise  of  two  slaves  each  and  many  gills,  if  they  persisted  in 
performing  their  duty.  Yet  he  was  led  to  bolieve  that  most 
of  those  who  were  with  him  liked  the  life  of  insubordination 
and  license,  which  was  led  by  Roldan  and  his  followers  so 
well,  that  many  of  them  gave  ear  to  his  messages ;  and  there- 
fore Roldan  conceived  hopes  that  many  of  the  lieutenants 
people  would  go  over  to  his  side,  which  encouraged  him  to 
imdcrtake  the  enterprize  upon  the  Conception,  which  did  not 
however  succeed  according  to  his  wishes  and  hopes.  The 
lieutenant  was  a  man  of  great  resolution,  and  having  the  best 
sokliers  on  his  side,  resolved  to  do  that  by  force  of  arms 
which  he  could  not  affect  by  arguments  and  fair  means.  He 
gathered  therefore  his  men  together,  and  marched  out  of  the 
town  to  attack  the  rebels  on  the  road. 

Perceiving  that  his  expectations  were  disappointed,  and 
that  not  one  man  deserted  to  him  from  the  lieutenants  party, 
Roldan  was  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  resolved  to 
retire  in  time  to  Xaragua  as  he  had  first  designed.  Yet  he 
talked  contemptuously  of  the  lieutenant,  and  stirred  up  the 
Ihdians  wherever  he  went  to  rebel  against  him,  pretending 
that  he  had  deserted  him  because  he  was  a  person  of  a  morose 
and  revengeful  disposition  both  against  the  Christians  and  the 
Indians,  and  abominablycovetous,  as  was  seen  by  the  great  bur- 
thens and  tributes  he  imposed  on  them ;  which  if  they  sub- 
mitted to  he  would  augment  every  year,  though  contrary^  to 
the  will  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  who  required  nothing  ot 
their  subjects  but  obedience,  and  wished  to  maintain  them  in 
justice,  peace,  and  liberty.  And  he  declared  that  he  and  his 
friends  and  followers  would  assist  them  to  assert  their  rights 
against  the  lieutenant,  and  declared  himself  the  protector  and 
deliverer  of  tlie  Indians.  After  this  Roldan  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  admiral, 
by  which  means  it  could  not  be  gathered  from  those  who 
were  at  any  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant,  and 
he  was  afraid  to  collect  it  from  those  in  his  neighbourhood, 
lest  he  might  provoke  them  to  join  with  the  rebels. .  Not- 
withstanding of  this  concession,  no  sooner  had  the  lieutenant 
withdrawn  from  the  Conception  than  Guarionex,  the  princi- 
pal cacique  of  that  province,  resolved  to  besiege  that  place 
with  the  assistance  of  Roldan,  and  to  destroy  the  Christians 
who  defended  it. 

The 
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The  better  to  effectuate  this  scheme^  he  called  together  all 
the  caciques  of  his  party ,  and  privately  agreed  witii  them  that 
every  one  should  kill  such  of  the  Christians  as  Resided  in  his 
district.  F'or  the  territories  in  Hispaniola  were  too  small  for 
any  of  them  to  maintain  a  great  number  of  people,  and 
therefore  the  Christians  were  under  the  necessity  of  dividing 
themselves  into  small  parties  of  eight  or  ten  in  each  liberty  or 
district.  This  gave  the  Indians  hopes  that,  by  surprizing 
them  all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  thi  y  might  have  it  in  their 
power  to  extirpate  the  whole  and  suffer  none  to  escape.  But 
having  no  other  way  of  counting  time  or  ordering  any  thing 
else  which  requires  counting,  except  by  means  of  their  fingers, 
they  resolved  that  every  one  should  be  ready  to  destroy  the 
Christians  at  the  next  full  moon,  (iuarioi^x  having  thus 
concerted  with  his  caciques,  one  of  the  chiefest  among  them 
being  desirous  to  acquire  reputation,  and  looking  upon  the 
enterprize  as  a  very  easy  matter^  fell  on  before  the  time  ap« 
pointed,  not  being  astronoi^ier  sufficient  to  know  the  exact 
time  of  full  moon.  After  a  severe  conflict,  he  was  forced  tq 
fly  for  assistance  and  protection  to  Guarionex,  who  put 
him  to  death  as  he  deserved,  for  having  thus  laid  open  the 
conspiracy  and  put  the  Christians  on  their  guard. 

The  rebels  were  not  a  little  mortified  at  this  miscaniage  of 
the  Indian  plot,  for  it  was  reported  that  it  had  been  concert- 
ed with  their  privacy  and  consent,  and  they  had  therefore 
waiied  to  see  whether  Guarionex  might  bring  affairs  to  such 
a  pass,  that  by  joining  with  him  they  might  be  able  to  destroy 
the  lieutenant*  But  perceiving  that  it  failed  of  success,  they 
considered  themselves  insecure  in  the  province  where  they 
then  were,  and  theretore  went  away  to  Xaragua,  still  proclaim* 
ing  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  Indians,  whereas  they 
were  thieves  in  their  actions  and  inclinations,  having  no  re- 
gard to  God  or  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  following  their 
own  inordinate  appetites*  Every  one  stole  or  took  away 
what  he  could,  and  their  leader  Roldan  more  than  any  of 
the  rest,  commanding  every  cacique  to  entertain  him  that 
could ;  and  though  he  forbade  the  Indians  from  paying  any 
tribute  to  the  lieutenant,  he  exacted  much  more  from  then) 
under  pretence  of  acting  as  their  defender,  insomuch  that 
from  one  cacique  only,  named  Monicaotex,  he  received  every 
three  months  a  calabash  full  of  pure  gold,  containing  three 
marks  or  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  to  make  sure  of  him  he  de- 
tained his  soa  and  nephew  as  hostages.     JHe  who  reads  this 

must 
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inust  not  wonder  that  we  reduce  the  marks  of  gold  to  the 
measure  of  a  calabash,  which  is  here  done  to  shew  that  the 
Indians  dealt  in  all  these  cases  by  measure,  as  they  never  had 
any  weights. 

The  Christians  being  thus  divided,  and  no  supplies  coming 
from  Spain,  the  lieutenant  and  his  brother  were  unable  to 
keep  the  people  in  quiet  who  still  remained  with  them  ;  for 
most  of  them  were  mean  persons,  and  desirous  of  leading 
that  life  of  ease  and  licentiousness  which  Roldan  offered  for 
their  acceptance,  by  which  they  became  so  insolent  that  it 
■was  impossible  to  keep  them  in  order,  or  to  punish  the  guilty 
lest  they  might  be  utterly  forsaken ;  neither  dared  they  ia 
these  circumstances  to  attempt  reducing  the  rebels  to  order, 
and  were  necessitated  to  bear  patiently  with  their  audacious 
contempt  of  go\x*rnment.  But  it  being  the  will  of  God  to  af- 
ford them  some  comfort,  it  pleased  him  to  order  that  the  two 
ships  should  arrive  which  had  been  dispatched  about  a  year 
after  the  departure  of  the  admiral  from  the  Indies.  He,  con- 
sidering tlie  nature  of  the  country  and  the  dii^positions  of  the 
people  whom  he  had  left  in  the  colony,  and  the  great  danger 
which  might  arise  from  his  long  absence,  had  pressed  for  and 
obtained,  not  without  great  solicitation  and  difiiculty,  that 
two  of  the  ships,  out  of  the  eight  *^  which  he  had  been  order- 
ed to  fit  out,  might  be  sent  on  before  with  supplies.  The  ar- 
rival of  these,  the  supplies  which  they  brought  of  men  and 
provisions,  and  the  assurance  that  the  admiral  had  safely  ar- 
rived in  Spain,  encouraged  those  who  were  with  the  lieute- 
nant to  serve  him  more  faithfully,  and  made  those  who  adhe- 
red to  Roldan  apprehensive  of  being  punished. 

The  rebels  being  desirous  to  hear  news  from  home,  and  to 
furnish  themselves  with  many  things  of  which  they  were  in 
want,  resolved  to  repair  to  the  harbour  of  St  Domingo  where 
the  ships  had  put  in,  not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  draw 
over  some  of  the  men  to  their  party.  But  as  the  lieutenant 
received  notice  of  their  design  and  was  nearer  that  har- 
bour, he  moved  thither  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster  to 
hinder  their  design,  and  leaving  guards  in  the  passes,  he  went 
to  the  port  to  visit  the  ships  and  to  regulate  the  aftairs  of  that 
'  place.  And  being  anxious  that  the  admiral  might  find  the 
island  in  a  peaceable  condition  and  all  troubles  at  an  end  upon 

his' 

16  In  the  original  translation,  the  number  of  the  appointed  fleet  is  said  to 
have  been  eighteen ;  but  this  must  be  a  typographical  error,  as  with  the  six 
ships  he  had  with  himself,  and  these  two  previously  dispatched^  there  were- 
ju«t  eight  in  all.— £. 
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his  return,  he  again  made  new  overtures  to  Roldan,  who  w&s 
then  six  leagues  off  with  his  men.  For  this  purpose  he  sent 
Peter  Fernandez  Coronel,  the  commander  of  the  two  newly- 
arrived  ships,  whom  he  chose  for  this  employment  because  he 
was  a  man  of  worth  and  in  authority,  and  because  he  could 
certify  to  Roldan  arid  the  mutineers  of  the  arival  of  the  ad- 
miral in  Spain,  the  good  reception  he  had  found  there,  and 
the  willingness  their  majesties  hiid  expressed  to  support  his 
authority  in  the  Indies.  But  the  chief  men  among  the  rebels 
would  not  permit  him  to  speak  in  public,  being  fearful  of  the 
impression  he  might  make  upon  their  deluded  followers  5  they 
therefore  received  him  on  the  road  in  a  warlike  posture,  and  he 
could  only  speak  some  words  in  private  to  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  bear  him.  Thus  unable  to  do  any. thing,  Coronel 
returned  to  the  town,  and  the  rebels  to  their  quarters  at  Xara- 
gua,  not  without  apprehensions  lest  Roldan  and  some  of  the 
ringleaders  might  write  to  their  friends  at  Isabella  to  intercede 
for  them  with  the  admiral  on  his  arrival  to  be  restored  to  fa- 
vour, as  all  their;complaiuts  were  against  the  heutenant  and 
not  against  the  admiral  himself. 

The  three  ships  which  the  admiral  had  dispatched  from  the 
Canary  islands  with  succours  to  Hispaniola,  proceeded  on 
their  voyage  with  fair  winds  till  they  came  to  those  Caribbee 
islands  which  sailors  first  meet  with  on  their  way  to  the  port 
of  St  Domingo.  Thfe  pilots  were  not  then  so  well  acquainted 
with  that  voyage  as  they  have  since  become,  and  knew  not 
how  to  hit  that  port,  but  were  carried  away  by  the  currents  so 
far  to  the  westwards  that  they  arrived  in  the  province  of  Xa- 
ragua,  then  occupied  by  the  rebels.  These,  understanding 
that  the  ships  were  out  of  their  way  and  knew  nothing  of  the. 
revolt,  sent  some  of  their  number  peaceably  on  boartl,  who 
pretended  that  they  were  there  by  the  lieutenants  orders,  on 
purpose  to  preserve  that  pait  of  tlie  country  under  obedience 
and  to  be  the  better  supplied  with  provisions.  But  a  secret 
which  is  diffused  among  many  is  easily  divulged,  so  that  Alon- 
zo  Sanchez  de  Caravajal,  who  was  the  most  skilful  among  the 
captains  of  these  three  ships,  was  soon  aware  of  the  rebellion 
and  discord,  and  began  immediately  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  to  Roldan,  in  hopes  of  persuading  him  to  submit  to  the 
lieutenant.  But  the  familiar  conversation  which  the  rebels 
had  previously  been  allowed  on  board  the  ships  had  already 
produced  sucn  effects  that  his  persuasions  were  disregcnrded  i 
Roldan  having  obtained  private  assurances  from  many  of  those 

who 
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vA\o  had  come  fresh  from  Spain  that  they  would  adhere  to 
him,  and  by  this  accession  of  etrengtli  he  hoped  to  advance 
himself  to  higher  power. 

Finding  that  the  negociation  was  not  likely  to  draw  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  Caravajal  and  the  other  captains  thought 
it  convenient  and  proper  that  the  people  who  had  been 
brought  from  Spain  under  wages  to  work  in  the  mines  and 
other  public  employments,  sliould  go  by  land  to  St  Domingo ; 
because  the  winds  and  currents  being  adverse,  the  voyage 
there  might  possibly  occupy  two  or  three  months,  during  which 
these  people  would  consume  a  great  deal  of  provisions,  if  they 
remained  on  board,  and  might  fall  sick,  and  much  time  would 
be  lost  which  they  might  otherwise  have  devoted  to  the  several 
employments  for  which  they  were  sent  out.  Having  agreed 
upon  this  plan,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  John  Anthony  Columbus 
to  march  with  the  men  by  land,  who  were  forty  in  number ; 
Arana  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  ships  from  Xaragua  to 
St  Domingo ;  and  Caravajal  remained  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  rebels  to  an  accommodation.  John  Anthony  Columbus 
set  out  with  his  people  the  second  day  after  landing ;  but  those 
labourers  and  vagabonds  who  had  heen  sent  out  to  work  desert- 
ed to  the  rebels,  and  left  him  with  only  six  or  seven  men  who 
continued  in  their  duty.  Upon  this  John  Anthony  went  bold- 
ly to  Roldan,  to  whom  he  represented,  that  since  he  pretend- 
ed to  promote  the  service  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  suffer  those  men  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
people  and  cultivate  the  country  and  who  received  wages  for 
following  their  callings,  to  remain  and  lose  their  time  witliout 
performing  their  engagements  j  that  by  turning  them  away 
he  would  make  his  words  and  actions  more  conformable,  and 
that  his  staying  in  this  place  evinced  that  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  forward  the  public  service,  but  only  to  foment  discord 
and  division  with  the  lieutenant.  But  as  tne  desertion  of  the 
labourers  was  favourable  to  the  views  of  Roldan  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  they  considered  that  a  crime  committed  by  many 
is  soonest  connived  at,  he  pretended  that  he  could  not  use  vio- 
lence towards  these  people,  and  that  his  was  a  religious  order 
which  refused  no  man.  Knowing  that  it  was  not  the  part  of 
a  discreet  persbn  to  expose  himsdf  to  danger  by  pressing  this 
matter  any  farther,  John  Anthony  determined  to  go  on  board 
again  with  those  few  who  still  remained  faithful;  and  that 
they  might  not  be  so  served  by  those  who  remained,  he  iand 
Arana  sailed  immediately  with  their  two  ships  for  St  Domingo, 

'  *       *        with 
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with  the  wind  as  contrary  as  they  feared ;  for  they  spent  many 
(lays  at  sea  and  spoiled  all  their  provisions,  and  Caravajals 
ship  was  much  damaged  upon  certain  sands,  where  she  lost 
her  rudder  and  sprung  a  leak,  so  that  they  had  much  difficul- 
ty to  bring  her  into  port.  ^ 


Section  XI. 

Continuation  of  the  Troubles  after  the  return  of  the  Admiral 
to  Hispaniola^  to  their  Adjustment. 

When  the  captains  arrived  at  St  Domingo  with  their  bhips 
they  found  the  admiral  there,  who  had  returned  from  liis  dis- 
covery of  the  continent.  Being  fully  informed  of  the  con- 
duct and  situation  of  the  rebels,  and  having  perused  the 
process  or  examination  which  the  lieutenant  had  drawn  up 
against  them,  by  which  their  crimes  were  fully  substantiated,  he 
thought  proper  to  draw  out  a  new  process  for  the  information 
of  their  majesties,  resolving  at  the  same  time  to  use  all  pos- 
sible moderation  in  the  affair,  and  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  reduce  them  to  submission  by  fair  means,  and  without  the 
employment  of  an  armed  force.  For  this  reason,  and  that 
neither  they  nor  any  others  might  have  reason  to  complain  of 
him,  or  to  say  that  he  kept  them  in  Hispaniola  by  force,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  granting 
leave  to  all  who  were  inclined  to  return  into  Spain,  and  pro- 
mising them  a  free  passage  and  provisions  for  the  voyage. 

On  the  other  hand  the  admiral  received  information  that 
Roldan  was  coming  towards  St  Domingo  with  some  of  his  men^ 
wherefore  he  ordered  Ballester  who  commanded  at  the  Con- 
ception to  look  well  to  the  security  of  his  town  and  fort,  and 
in  case  of  Roldan  coming  that  way,  he  desired  him  to  say 
that  the  admiral  was  mucti  concerned  for  his  sufferings,  and 
was  willing  to  overlook  all  that  had  passed  and  to  grant  a  ge- 
neral pardon  to  all  the  malcontents ;  and  invited  Roldan  to 
come  immediately  to  him  without  apjprehension,  that  by  his 
advice  all  things  might  be  duly  ordered  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  and  that  he  would  send  him  a  safe  conduct  in  such 
form  as  he  might  require.  Ballester  made  answer  on  the 
fourteenth  February  '  1498,  that  he  had  received  certain  in- 
formation 

1  This  must  be  an  error  for  September. — ^E. 
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formation  that  Riquelme  had  come  the  day  before  to  the  town 
of  Bonaoy  and  that  Roldan  and  Adrian,  the  ringleaders  of  tlie 
mutineers,  were  to  be  there  in  seven  or  eight  days,  when  he 
might  apprehend  them,  as  he  did  '•  Ballaster  conferred  with 
them  pursuant  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  but  found 
them  obstinate  and  unmannerly.  Roldan  said  that  they  had 
not  come  to  treat  of  an  accommodation,  as  they  neither  desired 
nor  cared  for  peace,  as  he  held  the  admiral  and  his  authority 
in  his  power,  either  to  support  or  suppress  it  at  his  pleasure : 
That  they  must  not  talk  to  him  of  any  accommodation  until 
they  had  sent  him  ail  the  Indian  prisoners  who  were  taken  at 
the  siege  of  the  Conception.  He  added  other  things,  by 
which  it  plainly  appeared  that  he  would  enter  into  no  agree- 
ment that  was  not  much  to  his  advantage :  And  be  demand- 
ed that  Caravajal  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him,  declaring 
his  resolution  to  treat  with  no  other  person,  he  being  a  man  of 
discretion  who  would  listen  to  reason,  as  he  had  found  by  ex- 
perience when  the  three  ships  were  at  Xaragua.  This  answer 
made  the  admiral  suspect  the  fidelity  of  Caravajal,  and  not 
without  much  cause  for  the  following  reasons. 

Before  Caravajal  was  at  Xaragua,  the  rebels  had  often 
wrote  and  sent  messages  to  their  friends  who  were  with  the 
lieutenant,  asserting  that  they  would  submit  to  the  admiral  on 
his  arrival,  and  requesting  them  to  intercede  with  and  appease 
him.  Since  they  promised  this  as  soon  as  they  heard 
that  two  ships  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  lieutenant, 
they  had  much  more  cause  to  perform  it  when  the  admiral 
was  actually  returned,  had  they  not  been  dissuaded  during 
their  long  conference  with  Caravajal.  Had  he  done  his 
duty,  he  ought  to  have  kept  Roldan  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  rebellion  as  prisoners  in  his  caravel,  as  they  were  two 
days  on  board  without  any  security  or  safe  conduct  asked  or 
given.  And  knowing  that  they  were  in  rebellion  he  ought 
not  to  have  permitted  them  to  purchase  from  the  ships  56 
swords  and  60  cross<bows.  As  there  were  strong  suspicious 
that  the  men  who  were  to  land  with  Jqhn  Anthony  meant  to  join 
the  rebels,  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  them  to  land,  or  should 
have  been  more  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  recover  them. 
Carav£yal  circulated  a  report  that  he  had  come  to  the  Indies 

as 

2  They  certainly  were  not  apprehended  or  made  prisoners ;  the  word 
used  is  probably  a  mistake  of  the  origin^  translator,  as  »  conference  wat 
|he  only  consequence^— E* 
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as  coadjutor  to  the  admiral  so  that  nothing  might  he  done 
without  him,  lest  the  admiral  might  commit  some  offence. 
Roldan  had  written  to  the  admiral  that  he  was  drawing  near 
to  St  Domingo  by  the  advice  of  Caravajal,  to  be  nearer  him  to 
treat  for  an  accommodation  on  his  arrival ;  and  now  that  the 
admiral  was  arrived,  his  actions  not  suiting  with  his  letter,  it 
was  to  be  presumed  that  Caravajal  had  invited  him  thither  to 
the  end  that,  if  the  admiral  had  been  long  of  coming,  or  had 
not  come  at  all,  he  as  the  admirals  associate  and  Roldan  as 
chief  judge  might  have  usurped  the  government  of  the  island 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  lieutenant.  When  the  other  captains 
came  with  the  caravels  to  St  Domingo,  Caravajal  came  there 
by  land  under  protection  of  a  guard  of  rebels,  the  chief  of 
whom,  Gamir,  had  been  two  days  and  two  nights  on  board 
his  ship.  Caravajal  wrote  to  the  rebels  when  they  came  to 
Bonao,  and  sent  them  presents  and  provisions.  And  besides 
that  the  rebels  would  not  treat  through  any  other  person, 
they  had  unanimously  declared  that  they  would  have  taken 
him  for  their  captain,  if  there  had  been  any  occasion  for  such 
a  measure. 

Nothwithstanding  of  all  this,  considering  that  Caravajal 
was  a  gentleman  of  prudence  and  discretion,  who  would  liot  be 
guilty  of  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  his  duty  5  that  what  had 
been  reported  of  him  might  not  be  true,  and  that  every  one 
of  these  argmnents  against  him  might  admit  of  being  answer- 
ed or  explained,  and  the  admiral  being  exceedingly  desirous  to 
put  an  end  to  the  distractions  of  the  cplony,  he  consulted  with 
all  the  principal  people  about  him  respecting  Roldans  letter, 
and  what  was  best  to  be  done  on  this  occasion.  By  their  ad- 
vice he  sent  Caravajal  and  Ballester  to  treat.  Roldan  answer- 
ed that  since  they  bad  not  brought  with  them  the  Indians  he 
had  demanded,  he  would  enter  into  no  conference  for  an  ac^ 
commodation.  Caravajal  so  discreetly  replied  and  used  such 
convincing  arguments,  that  he  influenced  Roldan  and  three  or 
four  of  the  other  leaders  to  agree  to  wait  upon  the  admiral  and 
endeavour  to  come  to  an  agreement :  But  this  being  disliked 
by  the  rest,  when  Roldan  and  three  others  were  getting  on 
horseback  to  go  along  with  Caravajal  to  the  admh'al,  the  rab- 
ble surrounded  them,  declaring  they  would  not  allow  them  to 
go,  and  that  if  any  agreement  was  to  be  made  it  should  be 
drawn  up  in  writing,  that  all  might  know  what  was  proposed 
to  be  done. 

Some  days  afterwards  Roldan,  by  consent  of  his  men,  wrote 

on 
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on  the  twentieth  of  October  to  the  admira],  laying  the  whole 
blame  of  the  separation  on  the  lieutenant ;  and  saying,  as  the 
admiral  had  not  sent  them  any  assurance  or  security  to  come 
and  give  ah  account  of  themselves,  they  had  resolved  to 
send  him  their  demands  in  writing,  which  claimed  a  reward 
for  what  they  had  hitherto  done  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
Though  their  demands  were  abundantly  extravagant,  yet  Bal- 
lester  wrote  the  next  day  to  the  admiral,  highly  extolling  Ca- 
ravajals  discourse,  and  saying  that  since  it  had  failed  to  dis- 
suade those  people  from  their  wicked  designs,  nothing  less 
would  prevail  than  granting  them  alt  they  demanded,  he  found 
them  so  resolute.  He  added  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  next 
to  certain  that  most  of  the  people  who  were  with  the  admiral 
would  go  over  to  the  rebels,  and  though  he  might  rely  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  men  of  honour  and  his  own  servants,  yet 
these  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  so  great  a  number.  The 
admiral  already  knew  this  by  experience,  having  made  a  mus- 
ter of  all  who  were  fit  to  bear  arms  at  the  time  when  Roldan 
was  near  St  Domingo,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  the 
rebels  if  necessary  ;•  and  so  many  of  the  people  feigned  them- 
selves sick  or  lame  ihat  only  seventy  appeared  on  the  muster, 
of  whom  there  were  not  more  than  forty  in  whom  he  could 
confide. 

Hearing  of  this  muster  and  considering  it  a  threat  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  them,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Oc- 
tober 1498,  Roldan  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  mutineers  sent 
a  letter  to  the  admiral  subscribed  by  them  all,  saying.  That 
they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  lieutenant  to  save 
their  lives,  he  havini:  a  design  to  destroy  them.  That  they 
being  his  lordships  servants,  whose  coming  they  had  anxiously 
waited  for,  as  of  one  who  would  look  upon  what  they  had 
done  as  in  compliance  with  their  duty  and  as  good  service ; 
that  they  had  hindered  their  adherents  from  doing  any  harm 
to  any  that  belonged  to  his  lordship,  as  they  might  easily  have 
done.  That  since  he  was  now  come  and  was  so  far  from  tl>ink- 
ing  as  they  did,  that  he  insisted  upon  taking  revenge  and 
punishing  them  ;  therefore,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  their  proceedings  and  to  do  with  honour  what  they 
had  undertaken,  they  now  took  leave  of  him  and  of  his  ser- 
vice. Before  this  letter  was  delivered  to  the  admiral,  he  had 
transmitted  proposals  for  an  accommodation  with  Roldan. 

In  his  conference  with  Roldan,  Caravnjal  represented  the 
confidence  which  the  admiral  had  always  reposed  in  him,  and 

the 
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the  good  account  which  he  had  eiven  to  their  Catholic 
majesties  of  die  conduct  of  the  chiet  justice ;  and  said  that 
the  admiral  had  rcfiained  from  writing,  lest  his  letter  might 
have  bc^en  seen  by  some  of  the  common  people,  and  have  oc* 
casioned  prejudice  to  the  negociation  ;  and  therefore,  he  had 
sent  a  pei'son  in  whom  Roidan  knew  that  the  admiral  placed 
much  confidence^  so  that  he  might  regard  what,  waa  said  by 
him  and  Ballester,  as  equally  valid  and  binding  as  if  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  admiral,  and  therefore,  he  might  con- 
sider what  was  proper  to  be  done,  and  he  should  find  him 
ready  to  comply  with  whatever  was  reasonable. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  admiral  ordered  five  of  his 
ships  to  depart  for  Spain,  and  sent  a  detailed  account  by  them 
to  their  majesties  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony;  saying,  that 
he  had  detained  the  ship^  till  then  under  the  belief  that  Roi- 
dan and  bis  confederates  would  have  gone  home  in  them^ 
as  they  had  at  first  given  out ;  and  that  tne  other  three  ships 
which  he  kept,  were  fitting  out  to  go  under  the  command  of 
his  brother,  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  continent  of 
Paria,  and  to  form  an  establishment  for  carrying  on  the  fishery 
of  pearls,  a  sample  of  which  he  now  sent  to  their  majesties  by 
ArogiaL 

Euiving  received  the  admirals  letter,  Roidan  seemed  in- 
clining to  do  all  that  was  required  of  him,  but  his  men  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  to  treat  without  a  safe  conduct,  he 
therefore  wrote,  desiring  one  to  be  seint  to  him  conformably 
to  certain  heads  which  he  transmitted  ;  and-  this  communi- 
cation was  signed  by  himself  and  the  chief  men  of  his  party. 
The  safe  conduct  was  accordingly  sent  without  delay  by  the 
admiral  on  the  26th  of  October ;  and  Roidan  soon  came,  but 
more  with  the  design  of  drawing  some  of  the  people  about 
the  admiral  over  to  his  party,  than  with  the  intention  of 
concluding  an  agreement,  as  appeared  by  the  insolent  nature 
of  his  proposals.  He  returned  therefore  without  any  thing 
being  concluded,  saying,  that  he  would  give  his  people  an 
account  ofithe  state  of  matters,  and  shoidd  then  write  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations ;  and  that  there  might  be  some  on6* 
along  with  liim  having  power  to  treat  and  sign  to  whatever 
might  be  agreed,  upon,  the  admiral  sent  Salamanca,  his 
steward,  to  ^company  Roidan  to  Bonao.  After  much  talk 
among  th^fns^lvcs,  Koklan  transmitted  certain  articles  of 
agreement  for  the  admiral  to  asgn^  telling,  him  thfii  they  con-' 
ttuned  .^aU  that  be  could  persuade  Kis  people  to  concede;  and 

that 
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that  if  his  lordship  thought  fit  to  grant  these  terms,  he  should 
send  his  assent  to  the  Conception,  for  they  could  no  longer  re- 
main at  Bonao  for  want  of  provisions,  and  they  should  wait 
for  his  answer  till  the  ensuing  Monday.  Having  read  their 
answer,  and  the  dishonourable  articles  which  they  proposed, 
and  considering  them  as  tending  to  bring  himself,  his 
brothers,  and  even  justice  into  contempt,  the  admiral  would 
ijot  grant  them :  But  that  they  might  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain that  he  was  too  stiff  and  uncomplying,  he  caused  a  ge- 
neral pardon  to  be  proclaimed  and  posted  on  the  gates  Tor 
thirty  days,  of  which  the  following  was  the  purport : 

**  Whereas,  during  the  absence  of  the  admiral  in  Spain, 
certain  differences  had  occurred  between  the  lieutenant  with 
the  chief  justice  Roldan  and  others  who  had  fled  with  him : 
Yet,  notwithstanding  any  thing  that  had  happened,  they 
might  all  in  general,  and  every  one  in  particular,  safely  re- 
turn to  the  service  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  as  if  no  diffe- 
rences had  ever  been  :  And  that  whoever  might  be  inclined 
to  return  into  Spain  should  have  his  passage  and  an  order  to 
receive  his  pay  as  was  usual  with  others  ;  provided  they  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  admiral  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  this  proclamation,  to  claim  and  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  pardon ;  but  that  all  who  did  not  appear  within  the 
time  limited,  should  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the 
due  course  of  law." 

The  admiral  sent  this  pardon  signed  by  himself  to  Roldan 
by  Caravajal,  and  gave  him  in  writing  the  reasons  why  he 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  grant  the  articles  which  had  been 
proposed  by  them,  and  exhorting  them  to  consider  what  they 
were  about,  if  they  had  any  respect  to  the  service  of  their 
majesties.  Caravajal  went  to  the  rebels  at  the  Conception, 
who  received  the  admirals  proffered  pai^don  in  derision,  and 
haughtily  said,  that  he  would  soon  have  occasion  to  ask  a 
pardon  from  them.  All  this  took  place  during  the  space  of 
three  weeks ;  in  the  course  of  which  time,  under  the  pretence 
of  wishing  to  apprehend  a  person  whom  Roldan  desired  to 
execute  in  his  character  of  chief  justice,  they  besieged  Bal- 
lester  in  the  fort  of  the  Conception,  and  cut  off  his  supply 
of  water,  thinking  to  force  him  to  surrender ;  but  upon  the 
arrival  of  Caravajal  they  raised  the  siege ;  and  after  many 
alterations  of  theproposea  articles  on  both  sides,  the  following 
were  mutually  concluded  upon : 

U  Agreement 
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Agreement  between  the  Admiral  and  Roldan  ^. 

1.  The  lord  admiral  shall  give  two  good  ships  in  good 
order,  according  to  the  judgment  of  able  seamen,  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  port  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and  his  com- 
pany shall  embark  and  sail  for  Spain. 

2.  The  admiral  shall  ^ve  an  order  for  payment  of  the 
salaries  due  to  them  all  till  that  day,  with  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  their  Catholic  majesties  to  cause  them  to  be 
paid. 

3.  The  aduiiral  shall  give  them  slaves  for  their  services 
and  sufferings,  and  certify  the  gift ;  and  some  of  them  having 
women  big  with  child,  these,  shall  be  counted  instead  of  such 
slaves  as  they  were  to  have,  if  carried  with  them ;  and  their 
children  were  to  be  free,  and  they  might  take  diem  to  Eu- 
rope. 

4.  The  admiral  to  supply  all  requisite  provisions ;  but  not 
being  able  to  provide  bread,  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  make 
it  for  themselves  in  the  country.  And,  lest  the  Carib  bread 
might  spoil,  they  are  to  have  thirty  hundred  weight  of  bis- 
cuit, or  thirty  sacks  of  com  in  lieu  thereof. 

5.  The  admiral  shall  give  a  safe  conduct  for  such  persons 
as  may  come  to  him  to  receive  the  orders  for  their  pay. 

6.  The  goods  of  some  of  those  with  Roldan  having  been 
seized,  the  admiral  shall  order  restitution. 

7.  JDemands  an  order  for  payment  of  the  value  of  S50 
swine  belonging  to  Roldan,  which  had  been  seized. 

S.  Gives  authority  to  Roldan  to  sell  his  goods,  or  to  do 
with  them  as  he  likes  best. 

9.  Desiring  speedy  judgment  in  a  cause  respecting  a 
horse. 

10.  The  just  demands  of  Salamanca  to  be  paid. 

11.  Concerning  some  slaves,  not  conclusive  or  explain- 
ed. 

12.  The  admiral  to  grant  a  safe  conduct,  and  to  promise 
in  the  name  of  their  majesties,  and  upon  his  own  faith  and 
the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  person 
shall  injure  them  or  obstruct  their  voyage. 

*'  I  Francis  Roldan,  judge,  promise  and  engage  my  faith  and 
word,  for  mysdf  and  aU  those  with  me,  that  the  articles 
here  set  down  shall  be  faithfully  observed  and  fulfilled  on  our 

s  Tlie  minute  technical  forms  of  this  agreementy  as  altogether  nninterest-r 
i«g,  are  here  abridged.— E. 
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part,  the  lord  admiral  performing  bis  part  thereof,  and  of  the 
following  articles. 

"  1.  That  from  tliis  date,  till  the  answer  be  brought,  for 
which  ten  days  are  allowed,  no  person  shall  be  admittecl  among 
us  from  those  who  are  with  the  admiral. 

"  2.  That  within  fifty  days  after  receiving  the  answer,  we 
will  embark  and  sail  for.  Spain. 

**  3.  ITiat  none  of  the  slaves  freely  granted  to  us  shall  be 
taken  awav  by  force. 

**4f.  We  shall  give  account  to  a  porsovi  deputed  by  the 
admiral,  of  all  we  carry  on  board,  and  shall  deliver  to  him 
all  'we  may  have  belonging  to  their  majesties. 

**  In  testimony  whereof,  I,  Francis  Koldan,  engage  for 
myself  and  company  to  observe  and  perform  the  same,  and 
have  subscribed  this  writing  at  the  Conception  this  16th  of 
November  1498." 

**  Having  examined  this  agreement,  made  by  Alonzo 
Sanchez  de-  Caravajal  and  James  de  Salamanca  with  Fran- 
cis Roldan  and  his  company,  this  day,  being  Wednesday  the 
21st  of  November  14-98,  I  agree  to  its  being  fully  observed, 
upon  condition,  that  said  Francis  Roldan  and  his  followers 
shall  not  receive  into  their  company  any  other  Chr^tians  of 
the  island  of  any  state  or  condition  whatsoever." 

Matters  being  thus  adjusted)  Caravajal  and  Salamanca  re^ 
paired  to  St  Domingo  to  the  admiral,  and  at  their  request  he 
subscribed  his  ratification  of  the  articles  as  above,  and  granted 
a  new  safe  conduct,  or  leave  to  all  who  might  not  incline  to 
go  to  Spain  with  Roldan  to  remain,  promising  them  pay 
or  the  liberty  of  planters  as.  they  liked  best,  and  tor  otliers  to 
come  freely  ^o  the  seat  of  government  to  arrange  their  affairs* 
These  were  delivered  to  Roldan  and  his  company  by  the 
CasteDan  Ballester  at  the  Conception  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  they  went  away  towards  Xaragua  to  prepare  for 
their  departure.  Though  the  admiral  w^os  sensible  of  their 
vjlkny,  and  much  concerned  that  the  good  services  which  his 
brother  might  have  performed  in  continuing  the  discovery  of 
the  continent  of  Paria,  and  the  settlement  of  a  pearl  fishery, 
was  obstructed  by  giving  those  ships  to  tlye  rebels,  yet  he 
would  not  give  them  occasion  to  blame  him  for  the  continuance 
of  disturbances  by  refusing  them  a  passage.  He  began, 
therefore,  immediately  to  fit  out  the  ships  according .  to  the 
agreement,  though  the  equipment  was  somewhat  retarded  by 
the  want  of  stores  and  other  necessaj'ies;    To  remedy  tliis 

9  defect. 
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defect,  he  ordered  Caravajal  to  go  overland  to  provide  and 
dispose  all  things  for  their  departure,  while  the  ships  went 
about  to  Xaragua,  resolving  to  go  soon  himself  to  Isabella  to 
settle  affairs  in  that  place,  leaving  his  brother  James  in  the 
command  at  St  Domingo. 

In  the  end  of  January  1499,  after  his  departure,  the  two 
caravels  being  furnished  with  all  necessaries,  set  out  to  take 
up  the  rebels ;  but  a  great  storm  arose  by  the  way,  and  they 
wtjre  forced  to  put  into  another  port  till  the  end  of  March, 
and  because  the  caravel  Nina  was  in  the  worst  condition 
and  wanted  most  repairs,  the  admiral  sent  orders  to  Peter 
de  Arana  and  Francis  de  Garai  to  repair  to  Xaragua  with 
the  Santa  Cruz  in  her  stead,  on  board  of  which  Caravajal 
went  by  sea  instead  of  going  by  land  as  before  intended.  He 
was  eleven  days  by  the  way,  and  found  the  other  caravel  in 
waiting, 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  caravels  not  coming,  and  most  of 
the  rebels  having  no  mind  to  embark,  they  took  the  delay 
as  a  pretence  for  remaining  in  the  island,  throwing  all  the 
blame  upon  the  admiral,  as  if  he  had  not  dispatched  them  as 
soon  as  it  was  in  his  power.  Being  informed  of  this,  he 
wrote  to  Roldan  and  Adrian,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
them  in  a  friendly  manner  to  perform  the  agreement  and  not 
to  relapse  into  rebellion.  Besides  this,  Caravajal,  who  was 
then  at  Xaragua,  entered  a  formal  protest  on  the  20th  of 
April,  before  a  notary  named  Francis  de  Garai,  afterwards 
governor  of  Panuco  and  Jamaica,  requiring  them,  since  the 
admiral  had  furnished  them  with  ships,  to  embark  pursuant 
to  their  agreement.  And  because  they  would  not,  and  because 
the  ships  bottoms  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the 
worms,  and  the  men  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions, 
he  ordered  them  back  to  St  Domingo  on  the  25th  of 
April 

The  rebels  were  no  way  concerned  at  this,  but  rather  re- 
joiced and  grew  haughty  on  seeing  that  such  account  was 
made  of  them,  and  were  so  far  from  acknowledging  the  civi- 
lity and  attention  of  the  admiral,  that  they  laid  it  to  his 
charge  in  writing,  that  through  his  fault  they  were- forced  to 
stay ;  that  he  had  a  mind  to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and 
hadtheretbre  delayed  to  send  the  caravels,  which,  were  in  such 
bad  condition  that  it  were  impossible  they  should  go  in  them 
to  Spain ;  and  though  they  bad  been  never  so  good,  their 
provisions  were  all  expended  in  waiting  for  than^  and  they 

VOL.  in.  M  *  could 
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could  not  provide  more  for  a  long  while  to  come :  For  all 
which  reasons  they  were  resolved  to  remain  on  the  island, 
and  to  expect  redress  of  their  grievances  from  the  justice  of 
their  Catholic  majesties.  Caravajal  returned  by  land  with 
this  answer  to  St  I)omingo,  to  whom  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture Roldan  said  he  would  willingly  wait  upon  the  admiral 
to  endeavour  to  form  such  an  agreement  as  might  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties,  provided  he  were  furnished  with  a  safe 
conduct.  Caravajal  sent  word  of  this  to  the  admiral  from  St 
Domingo  on  the  15th  of  May,  who  answered  on  the  Slst, 
commending  him  for  the  pains  he  had  taken,  and  transmit- 
ting the  required  safe  conduct.  He  sent  at  the.  same  time  a 
short  but  forcible  letter  to  Roldan,  urging  him  to  peace  and 
submission,"  and  to  co-operate  in  advancing  the  service  of  their 
majesties.  This  he  afterwards  repeated  more  at  lar^  on  the 
2dth  of  June  from  St  Domingo ;  and  on  the  third  of  August, 
six  or  seven  of  the  chief  men  about  the  admiral  sent  another 
safe  conduct  to  Roldan  that  he  might  come  to  treat  with  the 
admiral.  But  the  distance  being  great,  and  the  admiral  wish- 
ing to  visit  the  country,  he.  went  with  two  caravels  to  the 
port  of  Azua  west  from  St  Domingo,  to  be  nearer  the  pro- 
vince where  the  rebels  were,  many  of  whom  repaired  to  that 
port.  The  admiral  went  there  about  the  end  of  August  and 
conferred  with  their  chiefs,  exhorting  them  to  desist  from 
their  evil  course,  and  promising  them  all  possible  favour  and 
kindneiss  upon  their  returning  to  obedience.     This  they  en- 

S raged  tb^do,  provided  the  admiral  would  grant  the  four  foir 
owingconditions : 

1.  That  fiileen  of  their  number  should  be  sent  into  Spain 
by  the  first  ships  that  went  there. 

2.  That  to  those  who  remained  he  should  assign  land  and 
houses  in  satisfaction  of  their  pay. 

3.  That  proclamation  should  be  made  that  the  whole  dis- 
turbances had  been  occasioned  by  the  false  suggestions  of 
evil  disposed  men. 

4.  That  the  admiral  should  renew  the  appointment  of  Rol- 
dan as  chief  judge  for  life. 

All  this  being  concluded  and  agreed  to,  Roldan  went  on 
shore  from  the  admirals  caravel  and  sent  the  articles  to  his 
companions :  These  were  so  much  to  their  mind  that  they  im- 
mediately accepted  them,  saying  that  if  the  admiral  failed  in 
any  part  it  would  be  lawful  for  them  to  compel  performance 
by  force  or  any  other  means.    The  admiral  was  very  eager 

6  to 
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to  co&clude  this  difficult  aiid  vexatious  matter,  which  had 
lasted  above  two  years ;  and  as  he  considered  that  his  adver- 
saries continued  more  obstinate  than  ever^  and  that  many  of 
those  who  were  with  him  were  much  inclined  to  join  with  the 
mutineers,  that  they  might  go  off*  to  different  parts  of  the 
island  as  Roldan  had  done,  he  was  induced  to  sign  these  ar- 
ticles, as  he  had  done  those  which  were  before  agreed  to.  Olt 
the  Tuesday  foUowing,  being  the  fifth  of  November,  Roldan 
began  to  exercise  his  office,  and  it  being  a  part  of  his  prero- 
gative, he  constituted  Peter  Riquelme  judge  of  Bonao,  with 
power  to  imprison  offenders  in  criminal  cases,  but  that  he 
should  transmit  criminals  upon  life  and  death  to  be  tried  by 
himself  at  the  fort  of  the  Conception. 


SfiCtlON  XII. 

Transactions  in  Hispaniola  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  ike 
disturbances,  until  the  sending  of  Columbus  in  irons  to 
Spain. 

Having  adjusted  matters  with  Roldan,  the  admiral  ap 
pointed  a  captain  with  some  men  to  march  about  the  island 
to  restore  it  to  peace  and  order,  and  to  reduce  the  Indians  to 
pay  the  fixed  tribute  j  and  with  orders  to  be  always  in  readi- 
ness to  suppress  the  first  appearance  of  mutiny  among  the 
Christians,  or  any  rebellion  of  the  Indians.  And  having  ta- 
ken measures  for  this  purpose,  he  intended  to  go  over  into 
Spain  taking  his  brother  along  with  him,  considering  that  if 
he  were  left  oehiiid  it  would  be  difficult  to  forget  old  quarrels. 
Ashewas  preparing  for  this  voyage,  Alonso  de  Ojeda  who  had 
been  out  upon  discovery  with  four  ships  returned  to  the  island. 

Forasmuch  as  this  sort  of  men  sail  about  to  make  their 
fortunes,  Ojeda  on  the  fifth  of  September  pat  into  the  port 
which  the  Christians  call  Brazil  and  the  Indians  Yaquimo,  de- 
signing to  take  what  he  could  from  the  Indians  and  to  load 
with  wood  and  slaves.  While  thus  employed  he  did  all  the^ 
harm  he  could,  and  to  shew  that  he  was  a  limb  of  the  bishop  we 
have  mentioned  %  he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  another  mutiny ; 

giving 

1  Certainly- alluding  to  D.  Juan  de  Fonseca,  arcl&deacon  of  Castile^  and 
bishop  of  Binrgoff,  formerty  mentioned  as  obstructing  the  equipment  of  the 
admirals  ship,  and  afterwards  as  the  principal  mover  of  the  injurious  treat" 
mcnt  experienced  by  the  admiraL — E. 
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inking  out  tliat  Isabella  was  ready  to  die,  and  that  as  soon  as 
be  was  dead  there  would  be  nobody  to  support  the  admiral^ 
f^nd  that  he  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  bishop  might  ^o  what 
bp  pleas^  against  the  admiral,  because  of  Uie  enmity,  which 
was  between  them*  Upon  these  grounds  he  began  to  write 
ta  som^  who  were  npt  very  sound  after  the  late  troubles  and 
Aq  hold  correspondence  with  them.  But  Roldan  being  in- 
iormed  of  his  designs  and  proceedings,  went  against  him  by 
the  admi^i^als  orders  with  a  party  of  twenty  one  men  to  pre- 
vent i^im  from  doing  the  harm  he  intended.  Roldan  came 
within  a  league  and  a  half  of  him  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  learnt  that  he  was  at  the  house  of  a  cacique  na- 
med Haniqnaba  with  fifteen  men,  employed  in  making 
bread  and  biscuit  for  his  crew.  Roldan  accordingly  travelled 
the  whole  of  that  night  that  he  might  surprize  him ;  but 
O^eda  getting  intelligence  of  the  intention  of  Roldan,  and 
being  too  weak  for  resistance,  resolved  to  put  a  bold  face  on  a 
bad  cause  and  went  to  meet  him,  saying  that  want  of  proyi- 
.sions  had  brought  him  hither  to  supply  himself  in  the  domi- 
nions of  Ills  sovereigns  without  meaning  to  do  any  harm. 

Ojeda  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  Roldan,  saying  that 
he  had  been  discovering  600  leagues  westwards  along  the 
coast  of  Paria,  where  he  found  people  who  fought  the  Chris- 
tians hand  to  hand,  and  had  wounded  twenty  of  his  men,  for 
which  reason  he  could  make  no  advantage  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  That  he  had  seen  deer  and  rabbits,  the  skins  and 
paws  of  tigers,  and  guaninis  ',  all  of  which  he  shewed  to  Rol- 
dan m  his  caravels.  He  farther  said  that  he  should  soon  ret 
pair  to  St  Domingo  to  give  the  admiral  a  full  account  of  his 
voyage. 

The  admiral  was  much  troubled  at  this  time,  as  Peter,  de 
Arana  had  signified  to  him  that  Riquelme,  judge  of  Bonao  for 
Roldan,  the  substitute  being  no  honester  than  his  master,  un- 
der pretence  of  building  a  house  for  his  herds,  had  made 
choice  of  a  strong  rock  to  build  a  kind  of  castle  or  strengtli, 
that  from  thence  with  a  few  men  he  might  do  all  the  harm  he 
thought  fit.  Arana  had  forbidden  this  and  put  a  stop  to  his 
proceedings;  whereupon  Riquelme  had  instituted  a  legal  pro- 
cess attested  by  witnesses,  which  he  sent  to  the  admiral,  com- 
plaining that  Arana  had  used  violence  against  him  and  pray- 
ing 

. 

2  This  article  is  nowhere  explained,  but  was  said  on  a  former  oceasion  to 
be  made  of  very  1q^  or  iiQpure  ^old.— £. 
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ing  relief.  Although  the  admiral  weB  knew  tfiat  Riquefme 
was  of  an  tinquiet  and  matinoas  dispositioi),  bethought  fit  to 
conceal  his  jealousy  on  the  present  occasion,  "and  rather  t6 
connive  at  this  matter  which  might  be  guarded  ajgainst, 
thinking  it  quite  enough  to  provide  against  the  open  intrusioii 
ofOjeda. 

Having  parted  from  Roldan,  Ojeda  went  with  his  ships 
fro&i  the  port  of  Yaiquimo  or  Brazil,  in  February  1500,  to 
Xaragua,  where  a  great  many  of  those  who  had  be^n  in 
rebellion  with  Roldan  still  lived.  He  there  gave  out  that  their 
Catholic  majesties  had  appointed  him  and  Caravajal  as  coun- 
cillors to  the  admiral,  that  he  might  not  do  any  thing  they 
thought  prejudicial  to  the  service  j  and  that  he  hati  ft  in 
command  to  pay  every  one  in  ready  money  for  their  services 
in  the  islland,  and  as  the  admiral  was  not  just  enough  to  do 
that,  he  was  ready  to  go  along  with  them  to  St  Domingo  to 
coriipel  him  to  pay  them  immediately,  and  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  island  dead  or  alive.  He  farther  urged,  that  they 
ought  not  to  rely  on  the  agreebient  which  had  been  entered 
into,  or  the  promises  which  the  admiral  had  made,  who  would 
keep  these  no  longer  than  necessity  obligc'd  him.  Upon  these 
promises  and  suggestions,  many  resolved  to  join  with  him  in 
a  new  rebellion,  and  with  their  assistance,  he  made  an  attack 
one  night  upon  others  who  opposed  him,  and  there  were 
some  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sided.  Being  satisfied  that 
Roldan,  who  had  returned  to  his  duty  and  the  admirals  ser- 
vice, would  not  join  them,  they  resolved  to  surprize  and  make 
him  prisoner  j  but  having  notice  of  their  designs,  he  went 
well  attended  to  Xaragua  to  put  a  stop  to  the  designs  of 
Qeda,  or  to  punish  him  if  he  found  it  expedient  or  prac- 
ticable. For  fear  of  him  Ojeda  retired  to  his  ships,  and 
Roldan  and  he  treated  about  a  conference,  each  being  afraid 
to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  the  other.  Perceiving  that 
Ojeda  was  unwilling  to  trust  himself  on  shore,  Roldan  of- 
fered to  treat  with  him  on  board,  and  desired  thdt  the  boat 
might  be  sftit  for  that  pui'|)ose,  which  canie  aicdordingly  well 
manned,  and  Roldan  went  into  it  with  six  or  seven  of  his 
followers  on  whom  he  could  depend.  Seizirfg  their  Oppor- 
tunity, Roldan  and  his  people  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  boftts 
crew  with  their  swords,  and  having  killt  d  some  arid  wotinded 
others,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  boat,  and  re- 
turned with  it  to  the  land.  Ojeda  had  now  only  a  small 
skiffleft,  in  which  he  ventured  on  sliore  to  treat  peaceably  with 

Roldan 
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Bddan.  After  apologizioff  for  his  oftnces^  he  offered  to 
restore  some  men  whom  ne  had  made  prisoners^  providing 
his  boat  and  people  were  restored ;  and  represent^  that  the 
detention  of  the  boat  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  ships^  as  they 
bad  now  no  other  fit  for  service.  Roldan  readily  granted 
this  request,  that  there  might  be  no  reason  to  complain  or 
to  allege  that  the  expedition  of  Ojeda  had  suffered  prejudice 
or  danger  through  his  means ;  but  he  made  him  engage  and 

give  seciurity  for  the  performance  of  his  promise,  that  he  should 
epart  from  the  island  by  an  appointed  time ;  which  Rol- 
dan took  care  to  ensure  by  keeping  a  strong  guard  on 
shore. 

As  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  root  out  cockle  so  that  it  may 
not  sprout  again,  so  it  is  no  less  difficydt  for  people  who  have 
once  been  habituated  to  evil  to  forbear  relapsing  into  their 
crimes.  Only  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  G^eda,  one 
P,  Ferdinand  de  Quevara,  who  was  in  disgrace  witn  the  ad- 
miral 4s  a  seditious  person,  and  who  had  taken  part  with 
Qeda  froqi  hatred  to  Roldan,  because  he  would  not  permit 
mm  to  take  to  wife  tbe  daughter  of  Canuathe  principal 
queen  of  Xaragua,  began  to  gather  many  conspirators  to 
secure  Roldan,  that  he  plight  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the 
mutineers.  In  particular,  he  drew  over  to  his  party  one  Adrian 
de  Moxica,  a  chief  man  in  the  late  rebellion ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  May  1499,  a  plot  was  laid  for  securing  or  murder- 
ing Roldan.  But  having  intelligence  of  their  desij^,  Roldan 
stood  yppn  his  guard*  and  managed  matters  so  dexterously, 
that  he  seized  D.  Ferdinand  and  Adrian  and  the  other  ring- 
leaders of  the  party,  Roldan  immediately  sent  notice  of  what 
he  had  done  to  the  admiral,  and  desired  to  have  his  instructions 
in  what  manner  he  should  proceed  with  the  prisoners.  The 
admiral  made  answer;  That  since  they  had  endeavoured 
without  any  cause  or  provocation  to  excite  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  and  that  if  their  cripies  were  overlooked  every  thing 
would  go  to  ruin,  he  should  punish  them  according  to  their 
demerits  and  as  the  law  directed^  The  judge  ^cordingly 
proceeded  legally  against  them,  hanged  Adrian  as  the  chief 
author  of  the  conspiracy,  and  banished  others.  He  kept 
p.  Ferdinand  in  prison  till  the  13  th  of  June,  when  he  de- 
jivered  hi?n  with  other  prisoners  to  the  charge  of  Gonsalo 
Blanco,  to  carry  them  to  La  Ve^a  or  the  Plain,  where  the 
fuhnir^  th^n  w^.    This  exampte  restored  the  country  to 

quiet, 
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th< 


uiety  and  the  Indians  again  submitted  themselves  to  the  au- 

ority  of  the  Christians* 

Sadi  rich  gold  mines  were  now  discovered,  that  every' 
man  in  the  i^and  left  the  royal  pay  and  went  away  to  the 
mines  on  their  own  account,  applying  themselves  to  dig 
for  gold  at  their  own  expence,  jmying  a  third  part  of  i^ 
they  found  to  the  royal  coffers.  This  prospered  so  weD,  that 
a  man  often  gathered  five  marks,  eight  ounces  each,  in  one 
day,  and  a  single  lump  of  gold  has  been  taken  up  worth  above' 
196  ducats  ^.  The  Indians  were  perfectly  submissive,  being 
afraid  to  offend  the  admiral,  and  many  of  them  became 
Christians,  merely  to  oblige  him  and  conciliate  his  favour. 
When  any  of  their  chiefs  had  to  appear  in  his  presence,  they 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  be  decently  clothed.  In 
consequence  of  all  these  favourable  circumstail6es,  the  admi-* 
ral  resolved  to  make  a  progress  over  the  idand,  and  set  out 
for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  his  brother  the  lieutenant, 
on  the  20th  of  February  1499  %  and  came  to  Isabella  on  the 
19th  of  March.  From  thence  they  set  out  for  the  Concep- 
tion on  the  5th  of  j4.pril,  and  reached  that  place  on  the  Tues* 
day  following.  The  lieutenant  went  thence  for  Xaragua  upon 
Friday  the  7th  of  June  j  and  on  the  Christmas  day  following, 
in  that  year  1499,  he  makes  the  following  memorandum, 
which  I  found  among  his  papers. 

^^  Being  forsaken  by  all  the  world,  the  Indians  and  rebd 
Christians  fell  upon  me,  and  I  was  reduced  to  such  distress, 
that,  leaving  all  behind  me  to  avoid  death,  I  put  to  sea  in  a 
little  caravel.  But  our  Lord  presently  relieved  me  saying : 
**  Thou  man  of  little  faith  fear  not  I  am  with  you."  And  so  he 
dispersed  my  enemies,  shewing  how  he  comd  fulfil  his  pro- 
mises. 

3  This  reported  produce  is  prodigious,  and  must  have  only  been  tem- 
porary or  accidental.  Forty  ounces  of  gold  a-day,  allowing  but  L.  4  the 
ounce*  as  perhaps  inferior  to  standard*  amount  to  1^*1 60.  The  piece  of 
gold*  mentioned  m  the  text  was  worth  about  L.  88.  These  mines^  once  so 
rich,  have  been  long  abandoned*  The  original  natives  of  Hispaniola  died 
out,  and  negroes  have  been  found  unequal  to  the  hardships  of  mining. 
Hispaniola  long  remained  a  mere  depot  of  adventurers,  whence  the  great 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  supplied  with  men  and  arms, — ^£. 

4  The  original*  or  rather  the  old  translation,  is  most  miserably  defective 
and  confused  in  its  dates  about  this  period,  bandying  1499  and  1500  back- 
wards and  forwards  most  ridiculously.  Thu  error  it  has  beenaiixiously  en- 
favoured  to  correct  iu  the  present  Yersion*— £• 
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BBises.    Unlm|3^  amoer  that  I  Bin^  wfaoplaeoddl  my  kopes 
on  this  world  ^/^ 

*  From  tbe  C!oiiceptioD,  the  admiral  meant  to  set  out  on  the 
thizd  of  Febifuary  1500  for  St  Domingo,  to  prepare  £>ir  re< 
toraing  into  Spain  to  give  their  Catholic  majesties  an  account 
a£  Ae  affiurs  of  the  colony.  While  these  disorders  were 
going  forwards  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  many  of 
the  rebelsi  by  letters  which  they  sent  from  Hii^aniola,  and  by 
some  of  their  adherents  who  returned  into  Spain,  condnuaUy 
conveyed  fake  information  to  their  majesties  and  the  council 
against  the  admiral  and  his  brothers  $  alleging  that  they  w^re 
cruel  and  tjrrannical  and  unfit  for  the  government  (^  the  colo- 
ny, both  because  they  were  strangers  and  aliens,  and  because 
they  bad  not  formerly  been  in  a  condition  to  learn  by 
experience  how  to  govern  and  command  over  gentlem^i. 
They  affirmed,  if  their  highnesses  did  not  opply  some  re- 
medy, those  countries  would  be  utterly  ruined  aiKi  destroy- 
ed.; or  that  the  admiral  would  revolt  and  join  in  league  with 
some  prince  who  would  support  him,  for  he  pretended  that 
the  whole  belonged  to  himself,  as  having* been  discovei'ed  by 
bis  industry  arid  labour :  •  That  the  better  to  compass  his  de- 
signs^ the  admiral  concealed  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
would  not  permit  that  the  Indians  should  serve  the  Christians, 
or  that  they  should  be  converted  to  the  holy  faith ;  because 
by  contiliatipg  them  he  hoped  to  draw  them  to  his  side,  that 
he  might  ^fortify  himself  against  the  authority  of  th«r  high- 
nesses. They  proceeded  in  these  and  such  like  slanders,  con- 
tinuaQy  importuning  their  majesties  and  perpetually  speaking 
ill  of  the  admiral,  and  complaining  that  there  were  several 
years  pay  due  to  the  men,  which  gave  occasion  to  all  that  were 
about  the  court  to  rail  against  the  admiral.  At  one  time  about 
fifty  of  those  shameless  wretches  brought  a  load  of  grapes 
and  sat  down  in  the  court  of  the  castle  and  palace  of  the  Al- 
hambra  atGranada,  crying  out  that  their  majesties  and  the  ad- 
miral caused  them  to  live  in  misery  by  withholding  their  pay, 
and  using  many  other  scandalous  expressions ;  and  ii  the 
king  went  out  they  all  flocked  round  him^  calling  pay !  fay  I 

My  brother  and  I  were  then  at  Granada  as  pages  to  the 
queen ;  and  when  we  chanced  to  pass  by  these  people  they 
would  cry  out  in  a    hideous  maimer,  making  the  sign  of 

the 

5  This  iz  a  most  imperfect  account  of  an  insurrection  which  appears  to 
have  broke  oHt  against  the  lieutenant^  who  seems  to  have  been  very  unfit  f«r 
his  situation. — ^£.  3 
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the  cross,  <*  Th^*e  go  the  sons  of  die  admira}  of  the  Mores* 
coes ;  he  that  has  found  out  false  and  deceitfid  countries  to 
be  the  ruin  and- burial  place  of  the  Spanish  gentry."  Ad- 
ding many  more  such  insolencies,  which  made  us  very  cautious 
of  appearing  blefcn-e  them.  By  continual  complaints  and  con* 
stantly  importuning  the  favourites  at  court,  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  send  a  judge  to  Hispauiola  to  inquire  into  all 
these  aiikirs ;  who  was  authorized,  -  if  he  found  the  admiral 
gaiity  of  what  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  to  send  him  home 
to  Spain  and  to  remain  himself  as  governor  of  the  colony.  The 
person  chosen  for  this  purpose-  was  Francis  de  Bovadilia,  a 
poor  knight  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  who  besides  his  full 
and  ample  commission  was  supplied  with  blank  directed  letters 
subscribed  by  their  majesties,  which  he  was  empowered  to  di- 
rect to  such  persons  as  he  might  think  fit  in  Hispaniola,  com- 
manding them  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  cdmmiss^ion. 

Inns  furnished  with  ample  powers,  Bovadilla  arrived  at 
St  Domingo  in  the  latter  end  of  August  1 500,  at  which  time 
the  admiral  happened  to  be  at  the  Conception  settling  the  af- 
fairs of  that  province,  in  which  his  brother  had  been  assaulted 
by  the  rebels,  and  where  the  Indians  were  more  numerous 
and  of  quicker  capacity  and  more  enlarged  understandings 
than  in  any  other  pait  of  the  island. 

Finding  no  person  at  his  arrival  who  could  in  any  way 
keep  him  in  awe,  Bovadilla  immediately  took  possession  of  tlie 
admirals  palace,  and  appropriated  every  thing  he  found  there 
to  his  own  use  as  if  it  had  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance.  He 
gathered  together  all  whom  he  could  find  who  had  been  in 
rebellion,  and  many  others  who  hated  the  admiral  and  hib  bro- 
thers, and  immediately  declared  himself  governor  of  the  co- 
lony 5  and  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  proclaim- 
ed a  general  freedom  for  twenty  years.  He  then  summoned 
the  admiral  to  appear  before  him  without  delay,  as  necessary 
for  tlieir  majesties  service ;  and  to  justify  this  measure  he  sent 
on  the  seventh  of  September  the  royd  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance,  by  F.  John  de  la  Sera,  to  the  admi- 
raL 

"  To  £).  Christopher  Columbus j  our  Admiral  of  the  Ocean, 
^*  We  have  ordered  the  commander  Francis  de  Bovadilla^ 
the  bearer,  to  aquaint  you  with  certain  things  from  us; 
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wher^re  we  command  you  to  give  him  entire  credit,  and 
to  oliey  him. 

<<  Given  at  Madrid,  the  twenty-first  of  May  1500. 
**  I  the  King,  I  the  Qfieen. 

<(  By  command  of  their  majesties.     Mich,  Perez  de  Almazan^* 

On  seeing  the  letter  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  the  admi- 
ral came  immediately  to  St  Domingo  to  Bovadilla,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October  1500.  And  Bovadilla  being  eager  to  as. 
smne  the  government,  without  any  delay  or  legal  information, 
immediately  sent  the  admiral  and  his  brother  James  as  prison- 
ers in  irons  on  board  ship  under  a  strong  guard,  forbidding 
all  persons  under  severe  penalties  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them  by  word  or  letter.  After  this,  by  Abington  km  ^,  he 
drew  up  examinations  against  them,  admitting  their  enemies 
the  rebels  as  witnesses  in  the  process,  and  publickly  favourixig 
all  who  came  forwards  to  speak  evil  of  tbem.  These  gave 
in  such  villanous  and  incoherent  depositions,  that  he  must 
have  been  bUnd  indeed  who  did  not  plainly  perceive  their 
fiilsehood  and  malice.  For  this  reason,  their  Catholic  m£ges- 
ties  would  not  admit  of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  and  after- 
wards cleared  the  admiral,  sore  repenting  that  they  had  sent 
such  a  man  as  Bovadilla  in  that  employment. 

He  ruined  the  island  and  squandered  the  royal  revenues, 
that  all  men  might  be  his  friends ;  saying  that  their  majesties 
required  no  more  than  the  honour  of  the  dominion,  and  that 
all  the  profits  should  belong  to  their  subjects.  Yet  he  n^Iect-^ 
ed  not  his  own  share,  but  combining  with  all  the  richest  and 
most  powerftil  men  of  the  colony,  be  gave  them  Indiana  to 
serve  them  on  condition  of  having  a  share  in  all  the  acquisi- 
tions which  were  made  by  their  means.  He  sold  by  auction  all 
the  possessions  and  rights  which  the  admiral  had  acquired 
for  the  crown ;  saying  that  their  majesties  were  not  farmers  or 
labourers,  and  only  kept  these  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects ; 
and  while  selling  all  things  under  these  pretences,  he  took  care 
on  the  other  hand  that  every  thing  should  be  purchased  by  his 
own  confederates  at  a  third  of  the  value.  Besides  all  this,  he 
made  no  other  useof  his  judicial  power  than  to  enrich  himself 

and 

6  This  obviously  means  trial  after  condemnation^  a  procedure  which  has 
been  long  proverbial  in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  Jedwarth  justice.  Some 
similar  expression  relative  to  Spain  must  have  been  used  in  the  original^ 
which  the  translator  chose  to  express  by  an  English  proverbial  saying  of  the 
same  import.— £. 
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and  to  gain  over  the  affections  of  the  people  \  being  still  afrai^ 
that  the  lieutenant,  who  had  not  yet  come  from  Xaragua» 
might  put  a  stop  to  his  proceedings,  and  jnight  endeavour  to 
set  the  admiral  at  liberty  by  force  of  arms.  But  in  this  the 
brothers  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  prudence  and 
propriety ;  for  the  admiral  sent  to  the  lieutenant,  desiring  him 
to  come  peaceably  to  Bovadilla,  that  the  island  might  not  be 
thrown  into  confusion  and  civil  war ;  as,  when  they  arrived 
in  Spain,  they  should  the  more  easily  obtain  satisfaction  for 
the  wrongs  that  had  been  done  them,  and  secure  the  punish* 
ment  of  ^ovadilla  for  his  senseless  and  injurious  conduct. 

Yet  did  not  all  this  divert  Bovadilla  from  putting  the  admi- 
ral and  his  brother  in  irons ;  and  he  allowed  the  baser  people 
to  raU  agdnst  them  in  public,  blowing  horns  in  triumph  about 
the  harbour  where  they  were  shipped,  besides  placarding  them 
in  many  scandalous  Ubels  pasted  up  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets*  When  informed  that  one  James  Ortir,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  the  hospital,  had  written  a  malicious  libel  against  the 
admiral,  which  he  read  publickly  in  the  market-place,  so  far 
from  punishing  his  audacity,  he  seemed  to  be  much  gratified 
by  it,  which  encouraged  others  to  do  the  same  thing.  And 
perhaps  from  fear  lest  the  admiral  should  swim  on  snore,  he 
gave  strict  injunctions  to  Andrew  Martin,  the  commander  of 
die  ship  U>  guard  the  admiral  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  de- 
liver him  in  irons  to  the  bishop  D.  John  de  Fonseca,  by  whose 
advice  and  direction  it  was  believed  he  had  thus  proceeded* 
Yet  when  at  sea,  the  master  being  sensible  of  the  unworthy 
proceedings  of  Bovadilla,  would  have  taken  off  the  irons  from 
the  admiral ;  but  this  he  would  not  permit,  saying,  that  since 
their  majesties  had  commanded  him  to  perform  whatsoever 
Bovadilla  might  order  in  their  names,  and  that  he  had  been 
put  in  irons  in  virtue  of  their  authority  and  commission,  he 
would  not  be  freed  from  them  unless  by  the  express  command 
of  their  highnesses.  He  also  declared  his  determination  to  keep 
these  fetters  as  9  memorial  of  the  reward  he  had  received  for 
bis  many  services.  I  afterwards  saw  these  irons  constantly  in 
bis  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  buried 
along  with  his  body. 

Being  arrived  at  Cadiz,  the  admiral  wrote  to  their  mnjesties 
on  the  20th  of  November  1500,  acquainting  them  of  his  arri- 
val ;  and  they,  understanding  the  condition  in  which  he  was, 
gave  immediate  orders  that  he  should  be  released,  and  sent 
him  very  gracious  letters  expressive  of  their  sorrow  for  his 

sufferings 
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Itifferings  and  the  unworthy  behaviour  of  Bovadilla  towards 
him.     They  likewise  ordered  him  up  to  court,  engaging  that 
care  should  be  taken  about  his  affairs,  and  that  he  should  be 
speedily  dispatched  with  full  restitution  of  his  honour.     Yet 
1  cannot  remove  blame  from  their  Catholic  majesties  for  em- 
ploying that  base  and  ignorant  person  ;  for  had  he  kiiown  the 
duty  of  lib  oflice,  the  admiral  would  have  heen  glad  of  hi:i 
coming,  for  he  had  desired  in  his  letters  to  Spain  that  some 
impartial  person  might  be  sent  out  to  take  a  true  information  of 
the  perversity  of  the  colonists,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  their 
crimes;  he  being  unwilling  to  use  that  severity  which  another 
would  have  done,  because  the  original  of  these  tumults  and  re- 
bellions had  been  raised  against  the  lieutenant  his  brother* 
But  although  it  might  be  urged  that  their  majesties  ought  not 
to  have  sent  out  Bovadilla  with  so  much  power  and  so  many 
letters,  without  limiting  his   commission  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  complaints  which  had  been  sent  against  the 
admiral  were  numerous  and  heavy,  though  false  and  raaliciouF. 
As  soon  as  their  majesties  learnt  the  arrival  of  the  admiral 
at  Cadiz  and  of  his  being   in  irons,  they  sent  orders  on  tbe^ 
1 2th  of  December  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  wrote  for  him  to . 
repair  to   Granada,  where  he  was  most  favourably  received 
with  the  most  gracious  discourse.     ITiey  assured  him  that  his 
imprisonment  nad  not  been   by  their  desire  or   command ; 
that  they  were  much  offended  at  it,  and  would  take  care  that 
full  satisfaction  should  be  given  to  him,  and  those  who  were 
in  fault  severely  punished.     Having  thus  graciously  received 
him,  they  gave  orders  that  his  business  should  be  immediately 
gone  into ;  and   the  result  was,  that  a^  governor  should   be 
sent  to  Hispaniola,  who  was  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  admiral  and  his  brother,  and  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  rights.     And  that  the  admiral  should  be  allowed  all  the 
profits  and  emoluments  belonging  to  him,  according  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  which   nad   been   originally  granted; 
and  that  the  rebels  should  be  proceeded  against  and  punished 
according  to  their  offences,     Nicholas  de  Obando,  commah- 
dary  of  laws,  was  the  person  appointed  to  this  high  office. 
He  was  a  wise  and  judicious  m?m ;  but,  as  afterwards  appear- 
ed, extremely  partial,  crafty  in  concealing  his  passions,  giving 
credit  to  his  own  surmises  and  the  false  insinuations  of  malici- 
ous people.     He  therefore  acted  cruelly  and  revengefully  in 
the  conduct  of  his  government,  as  particularly  appears  by  the 

clealh 
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death  of  the  80  caciques  of  the  islaqd  who  hare  been  before 
mentioned  ^. 

As  their  majesties  were  pleased  to  appoint  Obando.to  the 
government  of  Hispaniola,  so  they  thought  it  proper  Jo  send 
the  fidmiral  upon  some  voyage  of  farther  discovery  which 
might  redound  to  his  and  their  advantage,  and  might  keep 
him  employed  till  Obando  could  pacify  and  reduce  the  island 
to  order  and  subjection ;  as  they  did  not  then  incline  to 
keep  him  long  out  of  his  rights  without  just  cause,  the 
informations  transmitted  by  Bovadilla  now  plainly  appear- 
ing to  be  full  of  malice  and  falsehood,  and  containing  nothing 
which  could  justify  the  forfeiture  of  his  rights.  But  the  exe- 
cution  of  this  design  being  attended  with  delay,  it  being  now 
the  month  of  October  1500,  and  evil  disposed  men  still  endea- 
vouring to  insinuate  that  new  informations  might  be  expected 
on  the  subject,  the  admiral  applied  personally  to  their  majes- 
ties, entreating  them  to  defend  him  against  his  enemies,  and 
afterwards  repeated  the  same  by  letter.  When  the  admiral 
was  ready  to  proceed  upon  his  voyage,  they  promised  him 
tlieir  protection  and  favour,  by  letter  to  the  following  effect: 

*'  Be  assured  that  your  imprisonment  was  very  displeasing 
to  us,  of  which  you  and  all  nien  must  have  been  sensible, 
<>ecing  that  we  a))plied  the  proper  remedies  as  soon  as  we 
heard  of  the  circumstance.  You  likewise  know  with  how 
much  honour  and  respect  we  have  always  commanded  you  to 
be  treated,  which  we  now  direct  shaD  be  contined  towards 
you,  and  that  you  receive  all  worthy  and  noble  usage.  We 
promise  that  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  by  us  granted  you 
shall  be  preserved  in  the  most  ample  manner,  which  you  and 
your  children  shall  enjoy  without  contradiction  or  disparage- 
ment, as  is  reasonably  due.  And,  if  requisite  to  ratify  them 
of  new,  we  will  order  it  to  be  done,  and  will  take  care  that 
your  son  be  put  into  possession  of  the  whole  j  for  we  desire 
to  honour  and  favour  you  even  in  greater  matters.  And  \ye 
assured  that  we  shall  take  due  care  of  your  sons  and  brotliers 
after  your  departure ;  for  the  employment  shall  be  given  to 

3'our 

7  Upon  a  former  occasion,  the  author  had  stated  that  there  were  four 
principal  caciques  in  Hi6panioIa>  each  of  vi^hom  commanded  over  sex-^nty  or 
eighty  inferior  chiefs,  so  that  there  may  have  been  800  caciques  originally. 
Tne  particulars  of  the  death  or  massacre  of  the  eighty  caciques  here  mention- 
ed are  nowhere  mentioned  by  our  author ;  who,  confining  himself  to  (he 
actions  of  his  illustrious  father,  says  very  little  more  about  the  affairs  of  His^ 
panioUu—- £« 
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your  son  as  has  been  said.     We  pray  you  therefore^*   jiot 
to  delay  your  departure. 

•«  Giren  at  Valentia  dela  Torre,  14th  March  1502.'' 

The  occiision  of  this  letter  was,  that  the  admiral  had  resolv- 
ed to  trouble  himself  no  farther  with  the  affairs  of  the  Indies, 
but  to  transfer  his  employment  upon  my  brother ;  for  he  said . 
justly,  that  if  the  services  he  had  already  performed  were  not 
sufficient  to  have  those  villanous  people  punished  who  had  re- 
befled  against  his  lawful  authority,  all  that  he  could  do  for  the 
future  would  never  obtain  justice.  He  had  already  performed 
the  grand  object  of  his  undertaking  before  he  set  out  to  disco- 
ver the  Indies ;  which  was  to  shew  that  there  were  islands  and 
a  continent  to  the  westwards,  that  the  way  was  easy  and  navi- 
gable, the  advantages  great  and  manifest,  and  the  people  gentle 
and  unwarlike.  As  he  had  verified  all  this  personally,  there  only 
now  remained  for  their  highnesses  to  pursue  what  was  begun, 
by  sending  people  to  discover  the  secrets  of  these  countries  j 
for  now  the  way  was  opened  up  and  made  plain,  and  any  one 
might  follow  out  the  course,  as  some  had  done  already  who  im- 
properly arrogated  the  title  of  discoverers ;  not  considering 
that  they  had  not  discovered  any  new  country,  but  that  all 
which  they  had  done  or  could  do  in  future  was  merely  to  pur- 
sue and  extend  the  first  discovery,  the  admiral  having  already 
shewn  them  the  route  to  the  islands  and  to  the  province  of 
Paria,  which  was  the  first  discovered  land  of  the  new  conti- 
nent. Yet,  having  always  a  great  desire  to  serve  their  majes- 
ties, more  especially  the  queen,  he  consented  to  return  to  his 
ships  and  to  undertake  the  proposed  voyage  to  be  now  related, 
for  he  was  convinced  that  great  wealth  would  be  discovered, 
as  he  formerly  had  written  to  their  majesties  in  1499.  All  of 
which  has  since  been  verified  by  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  though  at  that  time,  as  generally  happens  to  the  conjec- 
tures of  most  men,  nobody  would  give  credit  to  his  assertions. 

Having  been  well  dispatched  by  their  majesties,  the  admiral 
set  out  from  Granada  ibr  Seville  iii  the  year  1501 ;  and  so 
earnestly  solicited  tlie  fitting  put  of  his  squadron,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  rigged  and  provisioned  four  vessels,  the  largest  of 
70  tons  and  the  smallest  50,  with  a  complement  of  140  meix 
and  boys,  of  whom  I  was  one. 

Sectios^ 
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Section  XIU. 

Account  of  the  Fourth  Voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  West  Indies* 

We  set  sail  from  Cadiz  on  Monday  the  9th  of  May  1502, 
and  departed  from  St  Catharines  on  the   llth  of  the  same 
month  for  Arzilla,  intending  to  relieve  the  Portuguese  in  that 
garrison  who  were  reported  to  be  in  great  distress ;  but  when 
we  came  there  the  Moors  had  raised  the  siege.     The  admiral 
sent  on  shore  his  brother  D.  Bartholomew  and  me,  along 
with  the  other  captains  of  our  ships  to  visit  the  governor,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  the  Moors  in  an  assault.     He  returned 
thanks  to  the  admiral  for  the  visit  and  his  ofia^  of  assistance, 
sending  several  gentlemen  on  bohrd  for  thij  purpose,  among 
whom  were  some  relations  of  Donna  Philippa  Moniz,  the 
admirals  former  Bprtuguese  wife.     We  sailed  irom  ArziUa  on 
the  same  day,  and  arriving  at   Gran  Canaria  on  the  20db  of 
M£^,  casting  anchor  among  the  little  islands,  and  on  the  24th 
went  over  to  Maspalomas  in  the  same  island  to  take  in  wood 
and  water  for  our  voyage,  and  set  out  next  night  for  the  In- 
dies.    It  pleased 'God  to  give  usa  fair  wind,  insomuch  that  on 
Wednesday  the  15th  of  June,  without  handing  our  sails  the 
whole  way,  we  arrived  at  the  island  of  Matinino.    There,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  who  sail  from  Spain  for  the 
Indies,  the  admiral  took  in  a  fresh  supply  of  wood  and  water, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  wash  their  linens,  staying  till  the 
)8th,  when  we  stood  to  the  westwards  and  came  to  Dominica 
ten  leagues   distant  from    Matinino  '.      So  continuing  our 
course  among  the  Caribbeo^  islands  we  came  to  Santa  Cruz, 
and  on  the  24th   of  June    we  ran  along  the  south  side  of 
the  island  of  St  John  * ;  and  thence  proceeded  for  St  Do- 
mingo, where  the  admiral  proposed  to  have  exchanged  one  of 
his  ships  for  another.     The  vessel  he  wished  to  part  with  was  a 
bad  sailer,  and  besides  could  not  carry  sail  without  running 
its  lee  gunwale  almost  under  water,  and  w;as  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  voyage.     His  original  design  was  to  have  gone  directly 
to  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  to   keep  along  the  shore  to  the 

westwards 

i 

1  D  Ferdinand  w  surely  mistaken  herfe.  Martinlcoi  the  island  probahljr 
indicated  by  the  name  of  Matinino,  is  about  ten  leagues  distant  from  Domi- 
jftica;  but  the  course  from  the  former  to  tUo-latter  is  to  the  north,  with  i. 
very  slight  western  tendency. — E. 

2  Now  called  Porto  Rico.— -E. 
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westwards  till  he  should  discover  the  straits,  which  he  conclad- 
ed  must  be  somewhere  alx)ut  Veragua  or  Nombre  dc  Dios. 
But  on  account  of  the  fault  of  that  ship  he  was  forced  to  re- 
pair to  St  Domingfo  in  hope  of  exchanging  her  for  a  better. 

That  the  commandary  Lores  ^,  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
their  majesties  to  call  Bovadilla  to  account  for  his  mal-admi- 
nistration,  might  not  be  surprised  at  our  unexpected  arriral, 
the  admiral  sent  on  the  29th  of  June,  being  then  near  the 
port,  Peter  de  Terreros,  captain  of  one  of  the  ships,  with  a 
message  to  him  signifying  the  necessity  there  was  for  ex- 
changing one  of  the  ships.  For  which  reason,  and  because 
he  apprehended  the  approach  of  a  great  storm,  he  requested 
permission  to  secure  his  squadron  in  the  harbour ;  and  he  ad- 
vised him  not  to  allow  the  fleet  then  preparing  to  sail  for 
Spain  to  quit  the  port  for  eight  days  to  come,  as  it  would 
otherwise  be  in  great  danger.  But  the  governor  would  not 
permit  tlie  admiral  to  come  into  the  harbour ;  neither  did  he 
delay  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  which  was  bound  for  Spain.  That 
fleet  consisted  of  IS  sail,  and  was  to  carry  Bovadilla  who  had 
imprisoned  the  admiral  and  his  brothers,  and  Francis  Roldan 
with  ail  those  who  hail  been  in  rebellion  and  done  so  much 
harm;  all  of  whom  it  pleased  God  so  to  infatuate  that  they  would 
not  listen  to  the  admirals  good  advice.  I  am  satisfied  diat 
the  hand  of  God  was  in  this ;  for  had  they  arrived  in  Spain 
they  would  never  have  been  punished  as  their  crimes  deserved, 
as  they  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  bishop  Fonseca.  This 
impunity  was  prevented  by  their  setting  out  from  St  Domingo 
for  Spain,  as  no  sooner  were  they  come  to  the  east  point  of 
Hispaniola  than  there  arose  a  terrible  storm  ;  the  admiral  of 
tlie  fleet  went  to  the  bottom,  and  in  her  perished  Bovadilla 
with  most  of  the  rebels,  and  so  great  was  the  havock  among 
the  rest,  thnt  only  three  or  four  vessels  escaped  of  the  whole 
eighteen. 

This  event  happened  on  Thursday  the  SOth  of  June ; 
when  the  admiral,  who  had  foreseen  the  storm  and  had  been 
refused  admittance  into  the  port,  drew  up  as  close  to  the  land 
as  he  could  to  shelter  himself  from  its  effects.  The  people  on 
board  his  vessels  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  at  being  denied 
that  shelter  which  would  have  been  given  to  strangers,  much 
more  to  them  who  were  of  the  same  nation,  and  tney  feared 

they 

5  He  was  formerly  called  Obando ;  and  is  named  Nicholas  de  C)7ai)d9 
by  Herrera :  Perhaps  he  had  a  commandary  of  the  above  name. — E. 
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they  might  be  so  served  if  any  misfortune  should  afterwards 
befal  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  voyoge.  The  admiral 
was  greatly  concerned  on  the  same  account,  and  was  yet  more 
vexed  to  experience  such  base  ingratitude  in  a  country  which 
he  had  given  to  the  honour  and  benefit  of  Spain,  where  he 
^^as  thus  refused  shelter  for  his  life.  Yet  by  his  prudence  and 
judgment  he  secured  his  b'hips  for  that  day.  But  next  night 
the  tempest  increasing,  and  the  night  being  extremely  dark, 
three  of  the  ships  broke  from  their  anchors  and  drifted  from 
him.  AU  were  in  imminent  danger,  and  the  people  on  board 
of  each  concluded  that  eil  the  others  were  certainly  lost. 
Those  in  the  Santo  steered  greatly  by  endeavouring  to  save 
their  boat,  which  had  been  ashore  with  their  captain  Terre^ 
ros,  and  now  dragged  astern  where  it  overset,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  cast  it  loose  to  save  themselves.  The  caravel  Ber- 
muda was  in  infinite  danger ;  for  running  out  to  sea  it  was 
almost  covered  and  ovei'whelmed  by  the  waves,  by  which  it 
appeared  what  good  reason  tlie  admiral  had  to  endeavour  to 
exchange  that  vessel,  which  all  men  concluded  was  saved,  un- 
der God,  by  the  wisdom  and  resolution  of  the  admirals  bro* 
ther,  than  whom  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  more  expert 
sailor.  After  all  had  suffered  extremely,  except  the  admiral 
who  rode  out  the  gale,  it  pleased  God  that  they  all  met  again 
on  Sunday  the  Sd  of  July  iii  the  port  of  Azua  on  the  south 
side  of  Hispaniola,  where  every  one  gave  an  account  of  his 
misfortunes.  It  appeai^ed  that  Bartholomew  Colimibus  had 
weathered  this  great  storm  by  standing  out  to  sea  like  an  able 
sailor;  while  the  admiral  had  avoided  all  danger  by  hinging 
close  to  the  land  like  a  wise  astronomer,  who  knew  whence 
the  peril  was  to  come. 

His  senemies  might  well  blame  him,  by  saying  that  he  had 
raised  this  storm  by  magic  art  to  be  revenged  on  Bovadilla 
and  the  rest  of  his  enemies  who  perished  with  him,  since 
none  of  his  own  four  ships  were  lost ;  whereas  of  the  eighteen 
which  had  set  out  at  the  same  time  with  Bovadilla,  the  Ajuga^ 
or  Needle,  only  held  on  its  course  for  Spain,  where  it  arrived 
in  safety  though  the  worst  of  the  whole  fieet,  the  other  three 
that  escaped  naving  returned  to  St  Domingo  ii>  a  shattered 
and  distressed  condition.  In  the  Ajuga  there  were  4000  pesos 
of  gold  belonging  to  the  admiral,  each  peso  being  worth  eight 
shillings. 

The  admiral  gave  his  men  a  breatliing  time  in  the  port  ofi 
Azua,  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  which  they  had  encountered 

VOL.  111.  N  iu 
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i9  tibie  storm ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  tbe  usual  diversions  of  sea- 
men to  fish  when  they  have  nothing  eke  to  do,  I  shall  make 
ipention  of  two  sorts  of  fish  in  particular  whicb  I  remember 
to  h^ve  seen  taken  at  that  place,  one  of  wbicfa  was  pleasant, 
and  tbe  .othejr  wonderful*  The  first  was  a  fish  called  Sctavincy 
fks  big  9fi  half  an  ordinary  bull,  which  lay  asleep  on  the  6ur* 
lace  of  the  water,  and  was  struck  by  a  harpoon  from  the  boat 
of  the  ship  Biscaina ;  being  held  last  by  a  rope  so  that  it 
could  not  br^ak  loose,  it  drew  the  boat  after  it  with  the  swiit*^ 
ness  of  an  arrow  in  various  directions,  so  that  those  who 
were  in  the  ship,  seeing  the  boat  scud  about  at  a  strange  rate 
without  knowing  the  cause,  could  not  imagine  how  it  could 
do  so  without  the  help  of  oars.  At  length  it  sunk,  and  being 
drawn  to  the  ships  side  was  hoisted  on  dedc  by  the  tackle. 
The  other  fish  is  called  Manati  by  the  Indians,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  seen  in  Europe.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
an  ordinary  calf,  nothing  difiering  from  it  in  the  colour  and 
taste  of  the  fiesb,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  better  and  fatter. 
Those  who  affirm  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  creatures  to  be 
found  in  the  sea,  will  have  it  that  these  fishes  are  real  calves, 
since  they  have  nothing  within  them  resembling  a  fish,  and  feed 
only  on  the  grass  which  they  find  along  the  banks  ^. 

Having  refreshed  his  men  and  repaired  his  ships,  the  admi- 
ral went  n*om  Azua  to  the  port  of  Brazil  called  Yaquimo  by 
the  Indians,  to  shun  another  storm  of  which  he  observed  the 
approach.  From  thence  he  sailed  again  on  the  14«th  of  July, 
and  was  so  becalmed  that  instead  of  holding  on  his  course  be 
was  carried  away  by  the  current  to  certain  small  sandy  islands 
near  Jamaica ;  not  finding  any  ^rings  in  these  islands,  the 
people  had  to  dig  pits  or  wells  in  the  sand  whence  they  pro- 
cured water  $  on  account  of  which  circumstance  the  admiral 
Darned  them  Islas  de  los  Poro&j  or  the  Well  Islands,  Then 
sailing  southwards  ^  for  the  continent,  we  came  to  certain  is- 
lands, 

4  T)ie  historian  of  Columbus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  Gon^r- 
sant  in  zoology.  What  the  Saavina  was  cannot  be  conjectured  from  his 
slight  noticeSf  unless  a  basking  shark.  The  other^  no  way  allied  to  fish  ex- 
cept by  living  in  the  water^  is  a  real  mannmiferons  quadruped^  the  Trichechus 
Manati  of  naturalists^  or  the  sea  cow.*— £. 

5  The  author  or  his  original  translator,  falls  into  a  great  error  here. 
The  land  first  discovered  in  this  voyage  was  the  island  of  Guanaia  off  Cape 
Casinas  or  Cape  Honduras,  therefore  W.  S.  W.  from  Jamaica,  not  south, 
Guanaia  seems  to  be  the  island  nam^d  Bonaea  in  our  maps,  about  ten  leagues 
west  from  the  isle  of  Rajtan.-^£» 
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lands,  ^here  vre  went  on  shore  on  the  biggest  only  called  Gua- 
naia ;  whence  those  who  make  sea  charts  took  occasion  to 
call  all  those  the  islands  of  Guanaia,  which  are  almost  twelve 
leagues  from  that  part  of  the  continent  now  called  the  pro- 
vince of  Honduras,  but  which  the  admiral  then  named  Cape 
Casinas;  These  fabricators  of  charts  often  commit  vast 
mistakes  from  ignorance ;  thus  these  same  islands  and  th^lt 
part  of  the  continent  nearest  them  are  twice  inserted  in  their 
charts,  as  If  they  were  different  countries  5  and  though  cane 

Garcias  a  Dio$,  and  that  they  call  Cape  ^ Ttie 

occasion  of  this  mistake  was,  that  after  the  admiral  had  dis- 
covered these  countries,  one  John  Diaz  de  Solis,  from  whom 
the  Rio  de  Plata  was  named  Rio  de  Solis  because  he  was 
there  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  one  Vincent  Yanez^  Pinzoh, 
who  commanded  a  ship  iri  the  first  voyage  when  the  admiral 
discovered  the  Indies,  set  out  together  on  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very in  the  year  1508,  designing  to  sail  along  that  coast  which 
the  admiral  discovered  in   his  voyage   from  Veragua  west- 
wards $    and  following  almost  the  same  track  which  he  had 
(lone,  they  put  into  the  port  of  Cariari  and  passed  by  Cape 
Garcias  a  Dios  as  far  as  Cape  Casinas,  which  they  calleil  Cape 
Honduras,  and  they  named  the  before  mentioned  islands  the 
Guanaiasj  giving  the  name  of  the  biggest  to  them  alK     Thence 
they  proceeded  farther  on  without  acknowledging  that  the 
admiral  had  been  in  those  parts,  that  the  discovery  might  be 
attributed  to   them,  and  that  it  might  be  believed  they  had 
found  out  extensive  countries ;  although  Peter  de  Ledesnia, 
one  of  their  pilots  who  had  been  with  the  admiral  in  his 
voyage  to  Veragua,  told  them  that  he  knew  the  country,  hav- 
ing b^n  there  with  the  admiral,  and  from  whom  I  afterwards 
learnt  these  circumstances.     But^  independent  of  this  autho- 
rity, the  nature  of  the  charts  plainly  demonstrates  that  they 
have  laid  the  same  thing  down  twice,  as  the  island  is  of  the 
same  shape  and  at  the  same  distance ;  they  having  brought  a 
true  draught  of  the  country,  only  saying  that  it  lay  beyond 
that  which  the  admiral  had  before  discovered.     Hence  the 
same  country  is  twice  delineated  on  the  same  chart,  as  time 
will  make  apparent  when  it  shall  please  God  that  this  coast 
shall  be  better  known ;  for  they  will  then  find  but  one.  coun- 
try of  that  sort.      But  to  return  to  our  voyage  5  the  admiral 

ordered 

« 

6  A  blank  is  left  here  in  the  edition  of  this  voyage  published   by 
Churchai.— E. 
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ordeted  his  br€i|lier  Bartholomew  to  land  with  two  boats  on 
the  island  of  Gu{knaia»  where  he  found  people  like  those  of 
the  other  islands,^except  that  their  foreheads  were  not  so  high. 
They  also  saw  abundance  of  pine  trees,  and  found  pieces  of 
lapis  calaminaris,  such  as  is  used  for  mixing  with  copper  in 
the  process  for  making  brass  $  and  which  some  of  the  seamen 
mistaking  for  gold  concealed  for  a  Icmg  time. 

While  the  admirals  brother  was  on  shore,  using  his  en- 
deavours to  learn  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  so  happened 
that  a  canoe  eight  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  a  galley,  made  all 
of  one  piece,  and  shaped  like  those  which  were  common 
among  the  islands,  put  in  there.  It  was  loaded  with  commo- 
dities brought  from  the  westwards,  and  bound  towards  New 
Spain  ^.  In  the  middle  of  this  canoe  there  was  an  awning 
made  of  palm-tree  leav<?s,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Venetian 
gondolas,  which  kept  all  underneath  so  close,  that  neither 
rain  nor  sea  water  could  penetrate  to  wet  the  goods.  Under 
this  awning  were  the  women  and  children,  and  all  the  com- 
modities ;  and  though  there  were  twenty-five  men  in  the 
canoe^  they  had  not  the  courage  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  people  in  our  boats  who  pursued  them.  The 
canoe  being  thus  taken  without  any  opposition,  was  brought 
along  side  of  the  admiral,  who  blessed  Gon  for  having 
given  him  samples  of  the  commodities  of  that  country, 
without  exposing  his  men  to  any  danger.  He  therefore 
ordered  such  things  to  be  taken  as  he  judged  most  sightly 
and  valuable  i  such  as  quilts,  cotton  shirts  without  sleeves, 
curiously  wrought  and  dyed  of  several  colours ;  some  small 
cloths  lOT  covering  the  nudities,  large  sheets,  in  which  the 
women  in  the  canoe  wrapped  themselves,  as  the  Moorish 
women  in  Granada  used  to  do,  long  wooden  swords,  having 
a  channel  on  each  side  where  the  edge  should  be,  in  which 
many  pieces  of  sharp-edged  flints  were  fixed  by  means  of 
thread  and  a  tenacious  bituminous  matter  i  these  swords  could 
cut  naked  men  as  well  as  if  they  had  bee^  made  of  steel ; 
hatchets  for  cutting  wood  made  of  good  copper,  and  resembling 
the  stone  hatchets  usual  among  the  other  islanders,  also  bells 
and  plates  of  the  same  metal,  and  crucibles  for  melting  it. 
For  provisions,  they  had  such  roots  and  grains  as  they  eat  in 

Hispaniola, 

7  This  is  an  obvious  error^  as  New  Spain  is  to  tlie  west  of  Cape  Casinas,  olf 
which  the  admiral  now  was.  If  bound ybr  New  Spain>  the  canoe  roust  have 
com?  from  the  eastwards ;  if  going  with  commodities  from  the  westwards 
it  was  hoyxft^Jrom  New  Spain.-^-E. 
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Hispaniola,  and  a  sort  of  liquor  made  of  n^j^jze  like  English 
beer.  Tbey  likewise  bad  abundance  of  cacao  nuts^  which 
serve  as  money  in  New  Spain,  and  on  whicft  they  seemed  to 
place  great  value;  ibr  when  these  were  brought  on  board 
along  with  their  other  goods,  I  observed  that  when  any  of 
them  felly  they  all  anxiously  stooped  to  gather  them  np  as  if 
they  had  been  of  great  Importance. 

These  poor  creatures  seemed  to  be  in  a  manner  out  of  their 
wits,  on  being  brought  on  board  as  prisoners  among  a  people 
so  strange  and  fierce  as  our  men  seemed  to  them ;  but  so 
prevalent  is  avarice  in  man,  that  we  ought  not  to  wonder 
that  it  should  so  prevaU  over  the  apprehensions  of  these  In- 
dians, as  to  make  them  so  anxious  about  their  cacao*nut 
inoney,  even  in  their  present  situation  ®.     The  modesty  of 
their  demeanour  was  admirable;  for  iu  getting  them  from 
the  canoe  into  the  ship,  it  happened  that  some  of  their  clouts 
were  removed,  when  they  would  clap  their  hands  before  them 
to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  the  women  wrapped  themselves 
up  like  the  Moors  of  Granada,  to  avoid  observation.     The 
admiral  restored  their  canoe,  and  gave  them  some  things  ia 
exchange  for  those  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.     And 
he  onl^  detained  one  old  man  named  Giumbe,  who  seemed 
the  chief,  and   the  most    intelligent  person    among  thern^ 
that  from  him  something  might  be  learnt  concerning  the 
country,  and  that  he  might  draw  others  of  the  natives  to 
converse  and  traffic  with  the  Christians.     This  he  did  very 
readily  and  faithfully  all  the  while  he  sailed  with  us,  where 
his  language  was  imderstood  ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  ser«^ 
^ce,  when   we  came  to  where  a  different  language  was 
spoken,  which  was  before  we  reached  Cape  Garcias  a  Dios, 
the  admiral  gave  him  some  things,  and  sent  him  home  quite 
satisfied. 

Though  the  admiral  had  heard  so  much  from  those  in  the 
canoe  concerning  the  great  wealth,  politeness,  and  ingenuity 
of  the  people  westwards,  towards  what  is  now  called  New 
Spain ;  yet,  considering  that  as  these  countries  lay  to  lee- 
wards, he  could  sail  thither  whenever  be  might  think  fit 
from  Cuba,  he  would  not  go  that  way  at  this  time,  but  per- 
sisted in  his  design  of  endeavouring  to  discover  a  strait  or 
passage  across  the  continent,  by  which  he  might  dear  a  way 

into 

8  The  papal  authority  for  subjugating  the  Indians  to  the  holy  church, 
prevented  D.  Ferdinand  from  perceiving  cither  avaric?  or  robbery  in  thd 
conduct  of  the  Christians.-^E. 
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into  what  we  now  call  the  South  Sea,  lix.ord^r  to  arrive  at 
those  countries  which  produce  spice.  He  therefore  deter- 
Qiined  to  sail  eastwards  towards  Veragua  and  Kombre  (]e 
Dios,  where  he  imagined  that  strait  would  be  found,  us  in 
effect  it  was  :  yet  was  he  deceived  in  this  matter,  as  instead 
of  an  isthmus,  he  expected  to  discover  a  narrow  gulf  or  inlet, 
communicating  between  the  two  seas.  This  mistake  mi^ 
proceed  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  names ;  for  when  the 
natives  said  that  the  strait  which  he  so  anxiously  desired  to 
find  was  towards  Veragua  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  it  might  be 
understood  either  of  land  or  water,  and  he  understood  it  in 
the  most  usual  sense,  and  that  which  he  most  earnest^  der 
sired  ^.  And  though  that  strait  is  actually  land,  yet  it  is 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  dominion  of  both  seas,  and  by 
which  such  enormous  riches  have  been  discovered  and  con- 
veyed to  Spain ;  for  it  was  Gods  will  that  this  vast  concern 
should  be  so  found  out,  as  from  this  canoe  the  admiral  re- 
ceivecl  the  first  information  respecting  New  Spain. 

There  being  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  islands  of  Gua- 
naia,  he  sailed  thence  to  a  point  which  he  called  Casinos,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  strait  before  mentioned.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  its  abounding  in  the  trees  which  produce 
a  species  of  fruit  known  by  the  name  o{casi?ias  to  the  natives  of 
Hispaniola ;  which  fruit  is  rough  like  a  spongy  bone,  and  good 
to  eat,  especially  when  boiled.  As  there  was  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  admiral  would  not  lose 
time  in  examining  a  large  bay  wliich  is  in  that  place,  but  held 
on  his  course  eastwards,  along  that  coast  which  reaches  to  Cape 
Garcias  a  Dios,  wliich  is  all  very  low  and  open.  The  people 
nearest  to  Cape  Casinas,  or  Honduras,  wear  those  pamted  shirts 
or  jackets  before  mentioned,  and  diouts  before  their  nudities ; 
and  likewise  use  certain  coats  of  mail  made  of  cotton,  strong 
enough  to  defend  them  against  their  native  weapons,  and  even 
to  ward  off  the  stroke  of  some  of  ours. 

The  people  rfarther  to  the  eastwards  about  Gape  Garcias 
a  Dios  are  almost  black,  of  a  fierce  aspect,  go  stark  naked, 
are  very  savage,  and  according  to  Giumbe  eat.  mans  flesh 
and  raw  fish.  They  have  their  ears  bored  with  holes,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  hens  egg,  owing  to  which  circumstance 

the 

9  It  would  appear)  though  not  distinctly  enunciated^  that  Columbus  had 
learnt  from  some  of  the  natives,  perhaps  from  Giumbe,  that  a  great  sea  lay 
beyond  or  to  the  westwards  of  this  newly  discovered  continent^  by  which  be 
imagined  he  was  now  in  the  way  to  accomplish  the  original  object  of  his  re^ 
searches,  the  route  westwards  to  India.— £. 
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the  admiral  called  this  coast  De  las  Orefas,  or  the  Land  of 
£ars'^  On  Sunday  the  14th  of  August,  Bartholomew 
Columbus  went  aahore  in  the  morning,  wiih  the  captains 
and  many  ol  the  men  to  hear  mass;  and  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  when  the  boats  went  adiore  to  take  formal  posses* 
Mu  of  the.  country,  above  100  of  the  natives  ran  down  to 
the  shore  loaded  with  provi»ons ;  and  as  soon  as  the  lieute- 
nant  landed^  came  befcH'e  him,  and  suddenly  drew  back  with« 
out  speaking  a  word*  He  ordered  them  to  be  presented 
with  horse-bells,  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  and  endeavoured  ' 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  country  by  means  of 
Giumbe  ;  but  he  having  been  only  a  short  time  with  us,  did 
not  understand  our  language,  and  by  reason  of  his  distance 
from  Hispaniola,  could  not  comprehend  those  of  our  people 
who  had  learnt  the  language  of  that  island ;  neither  did  he 
understand  those  Indians.  But  they,  being  much  pleased 
with  what  had  been  given  them,  above  200  of  them  came 
next  day  to  the  shore,  loaded  with  various  sorts  of  provisions; 
such  as  poultry  much  better  than  ours,  geese,  roasted  fish, 
red  and  white  beans  like  kidney  beans,  and  other  things 
like  the  productions  of  Hispaniola.  This  country,  though 
low,  was  verdant  and  very  beautiful,  producing  abundance  of 
pines  and  oaks,  palm  trees  of  seven  diiSerent  kinds,  mirabolans, 
of  the  kind  called  hobi  in  Hispaniola,  and  almost  all  the 
kinds  of  provisions  produced  in  that  island  were  found  here. 
There  were  likewise  abundance  of  deer,  leopards,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  and  all  sorts  offish  that  are  found  either  at  th^ 
islands  or  in  Spain. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  much  like  those  of  the 
islands,  but  their  foreheads  are  not  so  high,  neither  did  they 
appear  to  have  any  religion.  There  are  several  languages 
or  dialects  among  them,  and  for  the  most  part  they  go  naked, 
except  the  clout  before  mentioned,  though  some  of  them 
wore  a  kind  of  short  jerkin  without  sleeves,  reaching  to  the 
naveL  Their  arms  and  bodies  have  figures  wrought  upon 
them  with  fire,  which  gave  them  an  odd  appearance  ;  some 
having  lions  or  deer,  and  others  castles,  widi  towers  or  other 
strange  figures  painted  on  their  bodies.  Instead  of  caps,  the 
better  sort  wore  red  and  white  cotton  cloths  on  their  heads, 
and  some  had  locks  of  hair  hanging  from  their  forehe^s* 
When  they  meaa  to  be  very  fine  upon  a  day  of  festival,  they 

colour 

10  Kow  called  the  Mosquito  shore,  i(ihabited  by  a  bold  race  of  savage 
Ihdianti  whom  Uie  Spaniards  have  never  been  able  to  subdue. — E. 
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colour  their  &ce8,  some  black  and  some  red,  and  others 
draw  streaks  of  several  colours;  some  paint  their  noses, 
others  black  their  eyes,  and  thus  adorning  themselves  as 
they  think  to  look  beautiful,  they  look  in  truth  like  devils. 
'  The  admiral  sailed  along  the  coast  de  las  Orejas,  or  the 
Mosquito  shore,  eastwards  to  Cape  Garcias  a  Dios,  or 
Thanks  be  to  God,  so  called  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  there,  having  laboured  ^venty  days  to  get  only 
sixty  leagues  to  the  eastwards  of  Cape  Casinos  or  Hondu^ 
ras»  This  was  occasioned  by  opposing  currents  and  con- 
trary winds,  so  that  we  had  continually  to  tack  out  to  sea 
and  stand  in  again,  sometimes  gaining,  and  sometimes  losing 
ground,  according  as  the  wind  happened  to  be  scant  or  large 
when  we  put  about.  And  had  not  the  coast  afforded  such 
good  anchoring  we  had  been  much  longer  upon  it ;  but  being 
free  from  shoals  or  rocks,  and  having  always  two  fathoms  of 
water  at  half  a  league  from  the  shore,  dXii  two  more  at  every 
league  farther  distant,  we  had  always  the  convenience  of 
anchoring  evei-y  night  when  there  was  Irttie  wind.  When  on 
the  14th  of  September  we  reached  the  cape,  and  found  the 
land  turned  oft*  to  the  southwards,  so  that  we  could  convex 
niently  continue  our  voyage  with  those  l^vaniers  or  east 
winds  that  so  continually  prevailed,  we  all  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  the  happy  change,  for  which  reason  the  admiral 
gave  it  the  name  of  Cape  Garcias  a  Dies.  A  little  bqrond 
that  cape  we  passed  by  some  dangerous  sands,  that  ran  out 
io  sea  as  far  its  the  eye  could  reach. 

It  being  requisite  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  the  boats 
were  sent  on  the  16th  of  Sjep(tembcr  to  a  river  that  seemed 
deep  and  to  have  a  good  entrance,  but  the  coming  out  proved 
disastrous,  for  the  wind  freshening  from  the  sea^  and  the  waves 
running  high  against  the  current  of  the  river,  so  distressed 
the  boats,  that  one  of  them  was  lo^  with  all  the  men  in  it ; 
for  which  the  admiral  named  it  Mio  de  la  Disgratia^  or  the 
River  of  Diaaster,  In  this  river,  «nd  about  it,  there  grew 
canes  as  thick  as  a  mans  leg.  Still  running  southwards,  we 
came  on  Sunday  the  25th  of  September  to  anchor  near  a 
f  mall  island  called  Quiriviri,  and  near  a  town  on  the  continent 
named  Cariari,  where  were  the  best  people,  country,  and 
situation  we  had  yet  seen,  as  well  because  k  was  high  and 
full  of  rivers,  and  thickly  wooded  with  forests  of  palms,  mira- 
holans,  and  other  trees.  For  this  reason,  the  admiral  named 
this  island  Hucite.       It  is  a  sjnaH  league  from  the  town 

namecl 
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named  Cariari  by  the  Indians,  which  is  situated  near  a  large 

river,  whither  a  great  number  of  people  resorted  from  the 

adjacent  parts ;  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  others  armed 

with  staves  of  palm  tree,  as  black  as  coal  and  as  hard  as 

horn,  pointed  with  fish  bone,  and  others  with  clubs,  and 

they  came  in  a  body  as  if  they  meant  to  defend  their  cgun-* 

try*     The  men  had  their  hair  braided,  and  wound  round 

their  heads,  and  the  women  wore  their  hair  short  like  our 

men.     But  pereeSving  that  we  had  no  hostile  intentions,  they 

were  very  desirous  to  barter  their  articles  for  ours ;  theirs 

were  arms,  cotton  jerkins,  and  large  pieces  of  cotton  doth 

like  sheets,  and  guaninis  which  are  made  of  pale  gold,  and 

worn  about  their  necks  like  our  relics.     With  these  things 

they  swam  to  our  boats,  for  none  of  our  people  went  on  shore 

that  day  or  the  next.     The  admiral  would  not  allow  any 

of  their  things  to  be  taken,  lebt  we  might  be  considered  as 

covetous,  but  ordered  some  of  our  articles  to  be  given  to 

them.     The  less  we  appeared  to  value  the  exchange,  the 

more   eager  were  they  to  bring  ijt  about,  and  made  maiiy 

signs  to  that  effect  from  the  shore.     At  last,  perceiving  that 

none  of  our  people  would  go  on  shore,  they  took  all  the 

things  which  had  been  given  them,  without  reserving  the 

smallest  article,  and  tying  them  up  in  a  bundie,  left  them  on 

that  part  of  the  beach  where  our  people  first  landed^  and 

where  our  people  found  them  jon  the  Wednesday  follojving 

when  they  went  on  diore. 

Believing  that  the  Christians  did  not  confide  in  them,  the 
Indians  sent  an  ancient  man  of  an  awful  presence,  bearing 
a  fiAg  upon  a  staff,  ^and  accompanied  by  two  girls  of  about 
eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  putting  these  into  th^ 
boat  as  if  giving  hostages,  he  made  signs  for  our  people  to 
land.  Upon  their  request,  our  pec^le  went  ashore  to  take 
in  water,  the  Indians  taking  great  care  to  avoid  dpin^  any 
thing  which  might  have  alarmed  the  Christians;  apd  wheij 
they  saw  our  men  about  to  return  to  the  ships,  the  Indians 
made  signs  to  take  the  girls  along  with  them  with  their  guar- 
ninis  about  thdr  necks,  and  at  the  request  of  the  old  man, 
they  complied  and  carried  them  on  bo^rd,  Jiji  this  conduct 
these  people  shewed,  djemselyes  of  a  more  friendly  disposi*? 
!tion  than  my  we  had  yeft  met  with  ^  and  though  the  girls 
evinced  uncommon  undauntedness  in  trusting  themselves  unr- 
f oncernedly  among  strangers,  they  always  behaved  themselves 
Fith  great  modesty  and  sweetness.      The  admiral  treated 
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them  wdly  clothed  and  fed  them,  and  sent  them  again  on 
shore,  where  they  were  receixed  by  the  old  man  ana  about 
fifty  others,  with  great  signs  of  satisfaction  and  content.  On 
the  boats  going  on  shore  again  the  same  day,  they  found  the 
same  people  with  the  girls,  who  insisted  upon  restoring  all 
that  had  been  given  them  by  the  admiral. 

Next  day,  the  admirals  brother  went  on  shore  to  endeavour 
to  learn  something  of  these  people,  when  two  of  the  chiefs 
came  to  the  boat,  and  taking  him  by  the  arms  made  him  sit 
down  on  the  grass  between  them;  and  as,  when  he  was 
about  to  ask  them  questions,  he  ordered  his  secretary  to  write 
down  the  information  they  might  give,  the  sight  of  the  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  threw  them  into  such  consternation  that  most 
of  them  raa  away''.  It  was  supposed  they  did  this  from 
dread  of  being  bewitched ;  for  to  us  they  appeared  to  be  sor- 
cerers and  superstitious  people,  as  whenever  they  came  near 
the  Christians,  they  used  to  scatter  some  powder  about  them 
in  the  air,  and  to  bum  some  of  the  same  powder,  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  smoke  go  towards  the  Christians ;  besides 
their  refusing  to  keep  any  thing  that  belonged  to  us  shewed 
a  d^ree  of  jealousy  like  the  proverb,  which  says,  *^  A  knave 
thinks  every  man  UJce  himself  **."  Having  remained  here 
longer  than  was  convenient,  considering  the  haste  we  were 
in,  and  having  repaired  the  ships,  and  provided  all  we  want- 
ed, the  admiral  sent  his  brother  on  shore  with  some  men  on 
the  2d  of  October,  to  view  the  town,  and  to  endeavour  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country.  The  most  remarkable  thing  they 
saw  was  a  great  wooden  building  covered  with  canes,  in  which 
were  several  tombs.     In  one  of  these  there  lay  a  dead  body 

dried 

11  It  16  utterly  impossible  that  these  people  could  have  the  smallest  ide» 
ivhatever  of  the  European  art  of  writing.  But  they  might  have  heard  of 
the  Mexican  representations  of  people  and  things  by  a  rude  painting,  and" 
of  their  frequent  and  distant  excursions  in  quest  of  human  victims  to  sacri- 
fice upon  their  savage  altars.  This  may  possibly  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  terror  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cariari  at  the  sight  of  the  materials 
of  writing,  conceiving  that  the  Spaniards  were  emissaries  from  the  sang^in- 
ary  Mexicans,  and  about  to  record  the  measure  of  the  tribute  in  human 
blood. — E, 

12  A  more  charitable  constmcdon  might  be  put  on  all  this.  The  refusal 
to  accept  presents,  perhaps  proceeded  from  manly  pride  because  their  own 
had  been  refused.  The  powder  and  the  smoke  might  be  macks  of  honour 
to  the  strangers,  like  the  rose  water  and  other  honorary  perfumings  of  the 
east.— E*  • 
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dried  up  and  embalmed,  in  another  two  bodies  wrapped  up  in 
coUou  sheets  and  without  any  ill  scent ;  and  over  each  there 
was  a  board  carved  with  the  figures  of  beasts,  and  on  one  of 
them  the  effigies  as  was  supposed  of  the  person  deposited  un- 
derneath, adorned  with  guaninis,  beads,  and  others  of  their 
most  valued  ornaments.     These  being  the  most  civilized  In- 
dians yet  met  with,  the  admiral  ordered  some  to  be  taken 
that  he  might  learn  the  secrets  of  the  country;  seven  men 
were  accordingly  seized,  and  of  these  two  of  the  chiefest. 
were  selected,  and  the  rest  sent  away  with  some  gifts- and 
courteous  treatment,  that  the  country  might  not  be  left  in 
commotion ;  and  these  were  told  as  well  as  we  could  express 
our  meaning,  that  they  were  only  to  serve  as  guides  upon 
that  coast,  and  then  to  be  set  at  liberty.     But  beUeving  that 
they  were  taken  out  of  covetousness,  in  order  that  they  might 
ransom  themselves  with  their  valuable  goods,  great  numbers 
of  the  natives  came  down  next  day  to  tlie  shore,  and  sent 
four  of  their  number  on  board  to  the  admiral  to  treat  for  the 
ransom  of  their  friends,  offering  such  things  as  they  posses- 
sed, and  freely  giving  three  hogs  of  the  country,  which,  though 
smfdl,  are  very  ferocious.     Observing,  therefore,  the  uncom- 
mon policy  of  this  nation,  the  admir^  was  the  more  anxious 
to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  and  though  he  would  not  listen 
to  their  offers  of  ransoming  their  friends,  he  ordered  some 
irijl^s  to  be  given  to  the  messengers  that  they  might  not  go 
away  dissatisfied,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their  hogs* 
Among  other  creatures  which  that  country  produces,  there 
is  a  kind  of  cats  of  a  greyish  colour,  as  large  as  a  small  grey- 
hound,  but  with  a  much  longer  tail,  which  is  so.  s^ong,  that 
whatev^  they  clas{)  with  it  is  as  if  bound  fast  with  a  rope.  - 
Thdse  animals  ran  about  the  trees  like  squirrels,  and  when 
they  leap,  they  not  only  hold  fast  with  their  claws,  but  with 
their  tails  also,  by  which  they  often  hang  to  the  boughs,  either 
to  rest  themselves  or  to  sport.     It  happened  that  one  Ballas- 
ter  brought  one  of  these  exits  out  of  a  wood,  having  knocked 
him  from  a  tree,  and  not  daring  to  meddle  wiui  it  when 
down  b^^iise  of  its  fierceness,  he  cut  off  one  of  its  fore  paws 
and  brought  it  on  board  in  diat  mutilated  condition.     Even 
in  thfit  maimed  state,  it  terrified  a  good  dog  we  had  on  board, 
but  pat  one  of  the  Indian  hogs  into  much  greater  fear.     The 
hog  used  to  run  at  every  person^  and  would  not  aUow  the 
dog  to  remain  on  deck  $  but  the  moment  it  saw  the  cat  it 
can  away  w:ith  signs  of  the  utmost  terror.       The  admiral 

therefore 
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therefore  gave  orders  that  the  hog  and  the  cat  should  be 
placed  close  together ;  the  cat  immediately  wound  her  tail 
around  the  snout  of  the  hog,  and  with  its  remaining  fore-leg 
fastened  on  the  pole  of  the  hog,  which  grunted  the  while  mose 
fearfully.  From  this  we  concluded  that  these  cats  hunt  like 
the  wolves  of  dogs  of  Spain. 

On  Wednesday  the  5th  of  October,  the  admiral  sailed 
from  Cariari,  and  came  to  tl>e  bay-of  Caravaro,  which  is 
six  leagues  long  and  two  broad  ;  in  this  bay  there  are  many 
small  islands,  and  two  or  three  channels  to  go  out  and  in  by. 
Within  these  channds  the  ships  sailed  as  it  had  l)een  in 
streets  or  lanes  between  the  islands,  the  branches  of  the  trees 
rubbing  against  the  shrouds.  As  soon  as  we  anchcH'ed  in 
this  bay,  the  boats  went  to  one  of  the  islands  where  there 
were  twenty  canoes  on  the  shore,  and  a  number  of  people  all 
entirely  naked ;  most  of  them  had  a  plate  of  gold  brnging 
from  the  neck,  and  some  an  ornament  of  gold  resemUing  an 
eagle.  These  people  were  perfectly  peaceable,  and  shewed 
no  tokens  of  being  afraid  of  the  Christians.  Assisted  by  the 
two  Indians  from  Cariari,  who  acted  as  interpreters,  our 
people  bought  one  of  the  gold  plates  which  weighed  ten 
ducats  for  three  horse*bells,  and  the  Indians  said  that  there 
was  great  plenty  of  that  metal  to  be  had  farther  up  the  coun- 
try at  rto  great  distance. 

Next  day,  being  the  7th  of  October,  our  boats  went  ashore 
iipon  the  continent,  where  they  met  ten  canoes  full  of  people; 
and  as  they  refused  to  barter  away  their  gold  oruMuents,  two 
of  their  chiefs  were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom  had  a  gold 
plate  weighing  fourteen  ducats,  and  the  other  an  eagle  of  gold 
which  weighed  twetity-two.  Being  examined  by  the  admiral, 
wi^h  the  assistance  of  our  interpreters,  they  said  that  there 
was  great  plenty  of  gold  up  the  country,  at  places  which  they 
named,  and  which  might  be  reached  in  a  day  or  two.^  Vast 
quantities  of  fish  were  taken  in  the  I^ay,  and  there  were  abun* 
dance  of  these  creatures  on  shore  which  were  before  seen  at 
Cariari ;  also  great  abundance  of  food,  as  grain,  roots,  and 
fruit.  The  men  were  entirely  naked,  except  a  narrow  cjot- 
ton  cloth  before,  and  had  their  faces  and  body  painted  all 
over  with  various  colours,  as  red,  white,  and  black.  From 
this  bay  of  Caravaro,  we  went  to  another  close  by  it  called 
Abui^na,  which  in  some  measure  is  like  the  other. 

On  the  1 7th  of  October  we  put  to  sea  to  continue  our 
voyage ;  and  came  to  Guaiga,  a  river  twelve  leagues  from 

Aburena^ 
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Aburena.  When  dur  boats  were  going  on  shore  here  by 
order  of  the  admiral,  they  saw  above  100  Indians  on  the 
strand,  who  assaulted  them  furiously,  running  into  the  water 
up  to  their  middles,  brandishing  their  spears,  blowing  horns, 
and  beating  a  drum  in  a  warlike  manner ;  they  likewise  threw 
the  water  at  the  Christians,  and  chewing  certaiu  herbs,  they 
squirted  the  juice  towards  them.  Our  men  lay  upon  their 
oars  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  which  they  at  length 
accomplidicd,  and  they  d^ ew  near  to  exchange  their  gold 
plates,  some  for  two,  and  others  for  three  horse  bells,  by 
which  means  we  procured  sixteen  gcdd  plates  worth  150 
ducats.  Next  day,  being  Friday  the  19tb  of  October,  the 
boats  went  again  towards  the  land,  intending  to  barter ;  but 
before  going  on  shore,  they  called  to  some  Indians  who  were 
under  certain  bowers  or  huts,  which  they  had  made  during 
the  night  to  defend  their  country,  fearing  the  Christians 
might  land  to  injure  them.  Though  our  people  called  long 
aud  loud,  none  of  the  Indians  would  approach,  nor  would  the 
Christians  ^'  nture  to  land  till  they  knew  what  were  the  in* 
tentions  oi  he  Indians ;  for  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
ludtans  waited  to  fall  up<Mi  our  people  as  soon  as  they  might 
laud.  But  perceiving  that  they  came  not  out  of  the  boats,  they 
blew  their  horns  and  beat  their  drum,  and  ran  into  the  water 
as  they  had  done  the  day  before,  till  they  came  almost  up  to 
the  boats,  brandishing  their  javelins  in  a  hostile  manner; 
Offended  at  this  proceeding,  and  that  the  Indians  might  not 
be  so  bold  and  despise  them,  the  Christians  at  Jast  wounded 
one  of  them  i^i  the  ami  with  an  arrow,  and  £red  a  cannox^ 
to  intinudate  them,  on  which  they  all  scampered  away  to  the 
land.  After  this  four  Spaniards  landed  and  called  the  Indi^ 
ans  to  come  hack,  which  they  now  did  very  quietly,  leaving 
their  arms  behind  them ;  and  they  bartered  three  gold  plates, 
saying  they  had  no  more  with  them,  as  they  had  not  com^ 
prepared  tor  trade  but  for  war. 

The  only  object  of  the  admiral  in  this  voyage  being  to  dis* 
cover  the  country,  and  to  procure  samples  o^  its  productions, 
he  proceeded  without  farther  delay  to  Catiba,  and  cast  an-^ 
chor  in  the  mouth  of  a  great  river.  The  people  of  the  cofin- 
try  were  seen  to  gather,  calling  one  another  together  witli 
horns  and  drums,  and  they  afterwards  sent  two  men  in  a 
canoe  towards  the  ships ;  who,  after  some  conversation  with 
the  Indians  who  had  been  taken  at  Cariari,  came  on  board 
the  admiral  without  fmy  signs  of  apprehension,  and  by  th§ 

advic§ 
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ftdvice  of  the  Cariari  Indians  gave  the  admiral  two  gold  plates 
which  they  wore  about  their  necks,  for  which  he  gaVe  them 
some  baubles  in  return.     When  these  went  on  shore,  there 
came  another  with  three  men,  wearing  gold  plates  at  their 
necks,  who  parted  with  them  as  the  others  had  done.    Amity 
being  thus  settled,  our  men  went  on  shore,  where  they  found 
ftumoers  of  people  along  with  their  king,  whcV  differed  in 
nothing  from  the  rest,  except  that  he  was  covered  with  one 
k^ge  leaf  of  a  tree  to  defend  him  from  the  rain  which  then 
fell  in  torrents.     To  give  his  subjects  a  good  example,  he 
bartered  away  his  gold  plate,  and  bade  them  exchange  theirs 
with  our  men,    so    that  they  got  nineteen  in  all  of  pure 
gold.       This  was  the  first  place  in  the  Indies  where  out 
people  had  seen  any  sign  of  building,  as  they  here  found  a 
great  mass  of  wall  of  masonry  that  seemed  to  be  composed 
of  stone  and  lime,  and  the  admiral  ordered  a  piece  of  it  to  be 
brought  away  as  a  memorial  or  specimen.     From  thence  we 
sailed    eastwards    to  Cobravo,  the  people  of  which  place 
dwell  near  the  rivers  of  that  coast ;  and  because  none  of 
the  natives  came  down  to  the  strand,  and  the  wind  blew 
fresh,  he  held  on  his  course  to  five  towns  of  great  trade, 
among  which  was  Veragua,  where  the  Indians  said  the  gold 
was  gathered  and  the  plates  manufactured. 

Tne  next  day  he  came  to  a  town  called  Cubiga,  where  the 
Indians  of  Cariari  said  that  the  trading  country  ended  5  this 
began  at  Carabora  and  extended  to  Cubiga  for  50  leagues 
along  the  coast.  Without  making  any  stay  here,  the  admirrf 
proceeded  on  till  he  put  into  Porto  Bello,  to  which  he  gave 
that  name  because  it  is  large,  well  peopled,  and  encompassed 
by  a  finely  cultivated  country.  He  entered  this  place  on  the 
2d  of  November,  passing  between  two  small  islands  within 
which  ships  may  lie  close  to  the  shore,  and  can  turn  it  out  if 
they  have  occasion.  The  country  about  that  harbour  and 
higher  up  is  by  no  means  rough,  but  cultivated  and  full  of 
houses  a  stone  throw  or  a  bow-shot  only  from  each  other,  and 
forms  the  finest  landscape  that  can  be  imagined.  We  con- 
tinued therer  seven  days  on  accomit  of  rain  and  bad  weather, 
and  canoes  came  constantly  to  the  ships  from  all  the  country 
round  to  trade  with  provisions  and  bottoms  of  fine  spim  cot- 
ton-, which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  points  and  pins  and  other 
trifles. 

On  Wednesday  the  ninth  of  November  we  sailed  from 
Porto  Bello  eight  leagues  to  the  eastwards,  but  were  driven 

11  back' 
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back  fimr  leagues  next  daj  by  stress  of  weather,  and  put  in 
amoi^  some  islands  near  the  continent  where  the  town  of 
Nombre  de  Dios  now  stands ;  and  because  all  these  small 
islands  were  full  of  grain,  the  admiral  called  this  place  Puerto 
de  Bastimentos,  or  Port  of  Provisions.  While  here  one  of 
our  boats  pursued  a  canoe,  and  the  Indians  imagining  our 
men  would  do  them  some  harm,  and  perceiving  tlie  boat  with- 
in less  than  a  stones  throw  of  them,  they  leapt  into  the  sea  to 
swim  away,  which  they  ail  dFected ;  for  though  the  boat  rowed 
hard  it  could  not  overtake  any  of  them,  or  if  it  did  come  up 
with  one  he  would  dive  like  a  duck  and  come  up  again  a  bow* 
shot  or  two  distant.  This  chase  lasted  above  half  a  league, 
and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  tlie  boat  labour  in  vain  and 
come  back  empty  handed. 

We  continued  here  till  the  23d  of  November,  refitting  the 
ships  and  mending  our  casks,  and  sailed  that  day  to  a  place 
called  Guiga,  there  being  another  of  the  same  name  between 
Veragua  and  Cerago.     The  boats  went  ashore  at  this  place, 
where  they  found  above  300  persons  ready  to  trade  in  provi- 
sions and  some  small  gold  ornaments  which  they  wore  at  their 
ears  and  noses.     On  Saturday  the  24th  of  November  we  put 
into  a  small  port  which  was  called  Retrete^  or  the  Retired  Place, 
because  it  could  not  contain  above  five  or  six  ships  together ; 
the  mouth  of  it  was  not  above  15  or  20  paces  over,  and  on 
both  sides  rocks  appeared  above  water  as  shaip  as  diamonds. 
The  channel  between  was  so  deep  that  no  bottom  could  be 
found,  though  if  the  ships  inclined  only  a  little  way  to  either 
side  the  men  could  leap  on  shore,      'fhis  sharpness  of  the 
rocks  saved  the  ships  in  this  narrow  passage,  and  the  danger 
we  were  now  in  was  owing  to  tlie  covetousness  of  the  people 
who  went  in  the  boats  to  view  it,  as  they  were  desirous  of  traf- 
ficking with  the  Indians,  and  believed  that  the  ships  might  be 
in  safety  close  to   the  shore.     In  this  place  we  were  detained 
nine  days  by  bad  weather.     At  first  the  Indians  came  very 
familiarly  to  trade  in   such  articles  as  they  had  to  dispose  of  j 
but  oar  seamen  used  to  steal  privately  on  shore  and  commit 
a  tboasand  insolencies  Uke  covetous  dissolute  fellows,  insomuch 
that  they  provoked  the  Indians  to  break  the  peace,  and  seve- 
ral skirmishes  happened  between  them  and  our  people.     The 
Indians  at  length  took  courage  to  f^vance  to  our  ships  which 
lay  will)  tJieir  sides  close  to  the  shore,  intending  to  do  us  some 
harm ;  but  their  designs  turned  out  to  their  own  detriment, 
although  the  admiral  always  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  pa- 
tience 
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tidice  and  civility.  Bat  perceivinff  their  insoletice  to  increase, 
he  caused  some  cannon  to  be  discharged,  thinking  to  frighten 
them  \  this  they  answered  witli  loud  shouts,  thrashing  the 
trees  witli  their  clubs  and  staves,  and  shewed  by  threatening 
signs  that  they  did  not  fear  the  noise.  Therefore  to  abate 
their  pride  and  to  surprise  them  with  respect  for  the  ChristH 
ans,  the  admiral  ordered  a  shot  td  be  fired  at  a  company  of 
them  that  stood  upon  a  hillock  mar  the  shore  \  and  the  ball 
failing  aniong  them  made  them  sensible  that  oar  thunder  car- 
l-icd  a  bolt  along  with  it,  and  in  future  they  dared  not  to  shew 
themselves  even  behind, the  hills. 

The  people  of  this  country  were  the  handsomest  we  had 
Jret  seen  among  the  Indians,  being, tall  and  thin,  without  large 
bellies,  and  with  agreeable  countenances.  The  country  was 
all  plain,  bearing  little  grass  and  few  trees.  In  the  harbour 
there  were  crocodiles  or  alligators  of  a  vast  size,  which  go  on 
shore  to  sleep,  and  they  si:atter  a  scent  as  if  all  the  musk  in 
the  world  were  together :  They  are  fierce  and  ravenous,  so 
that  ii*  they  fmd  a  man  asleep  they  drag  him  to  the  water  and 
devour  him,  but  they  are  fearful  and  cowardly  when  attacked* 
These  alligators  arc  ibund  in  many  other  parts  of  the  conti*' 
nentj  and  some  aiHrm  th^it  they  arc  the  same  with  the  croco'^ 
diles  of  the  Nile. 

Finding  that  the  violent  winds  from  the  E»  and  N.  E.  did 
bot  cease,  and  that  no  trade  could  be  had  with  those  people, 
the  admiral  resolved  to  go  back  that  he  might  make  &rdier 
inquiry  into  the  repoits  oif  the  Indians  concerning  the  mines 
of  Veragua,  and  therefore  returned  on  Monday  the  5th  of 
November  to  Porto  Bcllo  ten  leagues  westwards.  Continu- 
ing his  course  next  day,  he  was  encountered  by  a  west  wind 
which  was  quite  contrary  to  his  new  design,  tbongh  favourable 
for  that  which  he  had  been  attempting  for  three  months  past, 
but  expecting  that  this  wind  would  not  last  long  because  tbe 
weather  was  unsettled,  he  bore  up  against  the  wind,  for  some 
days ;  but  when  the  weather  would  seem  a  little  favpurable  for 
going  to  Veragua,  another  wind  would  start  up  and  drive  us 
back  again  to  rorto  Bello,  and  when  almost  in  lu^es  of  get- 
ting into  port  we  were  quite  beat  off  again.  Sometimes  there 
were  such  incessant  flashes  of  thunder  and  lightnii^  that  the 
men  durst  hardly  open  their  eyes,  the  ships  seemed  just  sink- 
ing, and  the  sky  appeared  as  if  it  would  come  down  upon  us. 
At  times  the  thunder  was  so  continued,  that  it  was  conceiv,ed 
)k>me  ship  was  firuig  its  mms  for  assistance.    At  other  times 

there 
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there  wotdd  £dl  such  incessant  and  heavy  torrents  otrmnfor 
two  or  three  days  together  as  if  an  universal  deluge  were  going 
to  overwhelm  the  world.  This  almost  unceasing  w^r  of  the 
elements  perplexed  the  men  and  reduced  them  almost  to  des* 
pair,  so  tnat  they  were  continually  wet  and  could  not  get  h«tf 
an  hours  rest  at  a  time,  always  beating  up  to  windw^urd.  In 
such  terrible  tempests  they  dreaded  the^r^  in  6ashes  of  li^t- 
ning,  the  air  for  its  fury,  the  water  for  its  mountainous  waves^ 
and  the  earth  for  hidden  rocks  and  sands  ;  where  they  expect* 
ed  safety  in  a  near  haven,  often  encountering  danger,  and 
therefore  preferring  to  contend  against  all  the  other  elements 
to  avoid  the  land.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  terrors  there  oc- 
curred another  no  less  wonderful  and  dangerous,  which  was 
a  water-spout  rising  from  the  sea  on  Thursday  the  ISth  of 
December ;  which,  if  they  had  not  dissolved  by  reciting  the 
gospel  of  St  John,  had  certainly  sunk  whatever  it  had  udlen 
upon.  This  phenomenon  draws  the  water  up  to  the  clotids 
like  a  pillar  and  thicker  than  a  butt,  twisting  it  about  like  a 
whirlwind. 

That  same  night  we  lost  sight  of  the  ship  called  the  Bis- 
caioa,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it  again  after  three 
or  four  dreadful  dark  days.  It  had  lost  its  boat  and  had  been 
in  great  danger,  being  so  near  the  land  as  to-  be  forced 
to  come  to  anchor,  which  it  likewise  lost  by  being  obliged  to 
cut  the  cable.  It  now  appeared  that  the  currents  on  this 
coast  follow  the  prevailing  wind,  running  westwards  with  the 
east  wind,  and  eastwards  with  the  west*  The  ships  being 
now  almost  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  tempest,  and  the  men 
quite  spent  with  incessant  labour,  a  calm  for  a  day  or  two 
gave  them  some  relief,  and  brought  such  multitudes  of  sl^arks 
about  the  ships  a^  were  dreadful  to  behold,  especially  to  such 
ns  were  superstitious.  Ravens  are  reported  to  smell  out  dead 
bodies  from  a  great  distance,  and  some  think  that  sharks  have 
the  same  perceptive  faculty.  They  have  two  rows  of  sharp 
teeth  in  the  nature  of  a  saw,  with  which  if  they  lay  lipid  of 
a  inans  leg  or  arm  they  cut  it  oiF  as  with  a  razor.  Multitudes 
of  these  sharks  were  caught  by  a  hook  and  chain,  but  being 
able  to  destroy  no  more,  they  continued  in  vast  numbers  swim- 
ming about.  They  are  so  greedy  that  they  not  only  bite  at 
carrion,  but  may  be  taken  by  means  of  a  red  rag  upon  the 
hook.  I  have  seen  a  tortoise  taken  out  of  the  stomadi  of  one 
of  these  sharks  that  lived  for  some  time  afterwards  aboard  the 
ship ;  and  out  of  a^nother  was  t^en  the  head  of  one  of  its 
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own  kiady  which  we  had  cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  watara« 
not  fit  to  be  eaten»  and  the  shark  had  swallowed  it,  which  to 
us  seemed  strange  and  unnatural  that  one  creature  should 
swallow  the  head  of  another  as  large  as  its  own ;  this  how- 
eyer  is  owing  to  the  vast  size  of  their  mouth  which  reaches 
almost  to  the  beUy,  and  the  head  is  shaped  like  an  olive. 
Though  some  of  the  people  considered  these  creatures  as  fore* 
jboding  misfortune,  and  others  thought  them  bad  fish,  yet  we 
were  all  thankful  for  them  on  account  of  the  want  we  were 
now  in  I  We  had  been  eight  months  at  sea,  so  that  all  th? 
Iflesh  and  fish  we  had  brought  from  Spain  was  consumed,  and 
owing  to  the  heat  aqd  moisture  ofthe  atmosphere,  the  biscuit 
was  become  so  full  of  maggots  that  many  of  the  people  wait* 
ed  till  nitfht  before  they  could  eat  the  pottage  made  of  it,  that 
they  mi^t  not  see  the  maggots ;  but  others  were  so  used  to 
eat  them  that  they  were  not  curious  to  throw  them  away,  lest 
fikey  might  lose  their  supper. 

Upon  Saturday  the  l7th  of  December  we  put  int^r  a  large 
bay  or  port  three  leagues  to  the  eastwards  of  Penmin,  called 
I&iva  by  the  Indians,  where  we  remained  three  flays.  We 
there  saw  the  Indians  dwelling  upon  the  tops  df  trees,  like 
birds,  laying  sticks  across  tne  Doughs  upon  which  they 
build  a  kind  of  huts.  We  conceivS  this  might  have  been 
fi^r  fear  of  the  griffins  which  ape  in  that  country,  or  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  their  enemies ;  for  all  along  that  coast  the  little 
tribes  at  every  league  distant  are  great  enemies  to  each  other 
IOmI  perpetually  at  war.  We  sail^  from  this  port  on  the  20th 
with  fair  weather  but  not  settled,  for  as  soon  as  we  were  got 
out  to  sea  the  tempest  rose  again  and  drove  us  into  another 
port,  whence  we  departed  the  third  day,  the  weather  being 
scMnewhat  mended,  but  like  an  enemy  that  lies  in  wait  for  a 
man,  it  rushed  dut  again  and  drove  us  to  Pennon,  but  when 
we  hoped  to  get  in  there  the  wind  came  qt^ite  contrary  and 
drove  us  again  towards  Veragua.  Being  at  an  anchor  in  the 
liver  the  weather  became  agam  very  stormy,  so  that  we  had 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  having  got  into  that  port,  where  we 
bad  been  before  on  the  12th  of  die  same  month.  We  con- 
tinued here  from  the  26th  of  December  to  the  Sd  of  January 
150S  )  wheiH  having  repaired  the  ship  Gallega  and  taken  on 
board  a  good  store  of  Indian  wheat,  water,  and  wood,  we  turn* 
•d  back  to  Veragua  with  bad  weather  a^d  contrary  ,  winds, 
which  changed  crossly  just  as  the  admiral  altered  his  course. 
This  continna)  changing  ofthe  wind  gave  us  so  much  trouble 
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betw^n  Veragua  and  Porto  Bello  ttiat  tlie  admiiral  nain^ 
this  Costo  de  ContrasseSy  or  the  Coast  of  Thwartings. 

Upon  Thursday,  being  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  6th  Janu* 
ary,  we  cast  anchor  near  a  river  called  Yebra  by  the  Indians, 
but  which  the  admiral  named  Belem  or  Bethlem,  because  wq 
came  to  it  on  the  festival  of  the  three  kings.  He  caused  the 
mouth  of  that  river  and  of  another  to  the  westwards  to  be 
sounded;  in  the  latter,  called  Veragua  by  the  Indians,  the  wa-* 
ter  was  shoal,  but  in  the  river  Belem  there  were  fi>ur  fathoms  at 
high  water.  The  boats  went  up  this  river  to  the  town  where 
we  had  been  informed  the  gold  mines  of  Veragua  were  situatr 
ed.  At  first  the  Indians  were  so  far  from  conversing  that 
they  assembled  with  their  weapons  to  hinder  the  Christians 
from  landing  $  and  the  next  day  on  going  up  the  river  <^ 
Veragua,  the  Indians  did  the  same,  not  only  on  shore,  but 
stood  uppn  their  guard  with  their  canoes  in  me  water.  But 
an  Indian  of  that  coast  who  understood  them  a  little  went  oil 
shore  and  persuaded  them  that  we  were  good  people,  and  de-» 
sired  nothing  from  them  but  what  we  would  pay  for ;  by  this 
they  were  pacified  and  trucked  twenty  plates  of  gold,  lil^e* 
wise  some  hollow  pieces  like  the  joints  of  reeds,  ana  some  pn* 
melted  grains.  On  purpose  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  gold 
they  said  it  was  gathered  a  great  way  off  among  qncouth 
mountains,  and  that  when  they  gathered  it  they  did  not  eat, 
nor  did  they  carry  their  women  along  with  them,  a  story  simi-^ 
lar  to  which  was  told  by  the  people  of  Hispaniola  when  it  wa^ 
first  discovered. 

On  Monday  the  9th  of  January  the  admirals  ship  and  thi^t 
called  Biscaina  went  up  the  river,  and  the  Indians  came  pre* 
sently  on  board  to  barter  aw^y  such  things  as  they  had,  es-? 
pedaUy  fish,  whidi  at  certain  times  of  the  year  come  up  these 
rivers  from  the  sea  in  such  quantities  as  would  seem  incredible 
to  those  who  had  not  seen  it.  They  likewise  exchanged  son^e 
gold  for  pins,  and  what  they  most  valued  they  gave  lor  beads, 
orhawks'bells.  Next  day  the  other  two  ships  came  in,  hav- 
ing to  wait  for  the  flood,  which  does  not  rise  above  half  a 
&uiom  in  these  parts*  As  Veragua  was  famed  for  mines  and 
extraordmary  wealth,  the  admirals  brother  went  up  the  river 
the  ^ifd  day  after  our  arrival  to  the  town  of  Quibio^  the  king 
or  cacique  of  this  province  $  who,  hearing  of  the  lieutenants 
coming,  came  down  the  river  in  his  canoes  to  meet  him.  Qui* 
bio  bdiaved  in  a  very  ftiendly  manner,  and  interchanged  se- 
verd  articles  with  the  lieutenant,  and  after  a  long  discourse 
they  parted  in  peace.  Next  day  Quibio  came  on  board  to  vi- 
sit 
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tit  the  admiral,  and  having  discoursed  together  about  an 
hour,  his  men  trucked  some  gold  for  bells»  and  he  returned  to 
his  own  place. 

While  we  lay  here  as  we  thought  in  perfect  ease  and  secii* 
rity,  the  river  of  Belcm  suddenly  swelled  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary so  high,  that  before  we  could  get  a  cable  on  shore  the  fury 
of  tht  water  came  so  impetuously  on  the  adnurals  ship  that  it 
broke  one  of  her  anchors,  anil  drove  her  with  such  force  against 
the  Gale^^a  as  to  bring  the  forema>t  by  the  board,  and  both 
ships  w(ere  carried  away  foul  of  each  other  in  the  utmost  dan* 

Ser  of  perishing.  Some  judged  that  this  sudden  and  mighty 
ood  had  been  occasioned  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  still  con- 
tinued incessantly  ;  but  in  that  case  the  river  w^ould  have  swel- 
led  gradually  and  not  all  of  a  sudden,  which  made  us  suppose 
that  some  extraordinary  rain  had  fallen  in  the  mountains  about 
80  leagues  up  the  country,  which  the  admiral  called  the  moan* 
tains  of  St  Christopher.  The  highest  of  that  range  was  above 
the  region  of  the  air  in  which  meteors  ai^e  bred,  as  no  cloud  was 
ever  se^n  to  risie  above,  but  all  floated  below  its  summit ;  this 
mountain  of  St  Christopher  looks  like  a  hermitage  '^,  and 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  range  of  woody  mountains  whence  we 
believed  that  flood  came  which  was  so  dangerous  to  our  ships; 
for  had  they  been  carried  out  to  sea  they  must  have  been  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  a.s  the  wind  was  then  extremely  boisterous. 
This  tempest  lasted  so  long  that  we  had  time  to  refit  and  caulk 
the  ships ;  and  the  waves  broke  so  furiously  on  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  that  the  boats  could  not  go  out  to  discover  along  the 
coast,  to  learn  where  the  mines  toy,  and  to  seek  out  for  a  pro- 
per place  in  which  to  build  a  town  ;  for  the  admiral  had  re- 
solved to  leave  his  brother  in  this  place  with  most  of  the  men, 
that  they  might  settle  and  subdue  the  country^  while  he  should 
^return  into  i:^pain  to  sead  out  supplies  of  men  and  provisions. 
With  this  prospect,  he  sent  his  brother  on  Monday  the  6th 
ti  February  with  68  men  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  theVeragua 
liver^  a  league  to  the  westward  of  the  Beiem  river,  who  went 
m  kagiie  and  a  half  up  the  river  to  the  caciques  town»  where 
he  staid  a  day  inquiring  the  way  to  the  mines.  On  Wednes- 
day they  travelled  four  leagues  and  half,  and  rested  for  the 
night  on  the  side  of  a  river  which  they  bad  crossed  4^  times 

in 
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HI  the  course  of  that  days  inarch  ;  next  day  they  travelled  a 
league  and  a  half  towards  the  mines,  being  directed  jn  their 
journey  by  some  Indian  guides  who  were  furnished  by  Quibio* 
Id  about  two  hours  time  they  came  thither^  and  every  man 
gathered  some  gold  from  about  the  roots  of  the  tr^es,  which 
were  there  very  thick  and  of  prodigious  height*  This  sample 
was  much  valued,  because  none  ot  those  who  went  upon  this 
expedition  had  any  tools  for  dia:ging,  or  had  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  gather  gold ;  and  as  tne  design  of  this  expedition 
was  merely  to  get  information  of  the  situation  of  the  mines« 
they  returned  very  much  satisfied  that  same  day  to  Veragua| 
and  the  next  day  to  the  ships.  It  was  afterwards  learnt  that 
these  were  not  the  mines  of  Veragua  which  lay  much  ne^irer, 
but  belonged  to  the  town  of  Urira  the  people  of  which  being 
enemies  to  those  of  Veragua,  Quibio  had  ordered  the  Chrisr 
tians  to  be  conducted  thither  to  do  a  di.^pleasqre  to  his  foes, 
and  that  his  own  mines  might  remain  untouched. 

On  lliursday  the  14th  of  Februarv,  the  lieutenant  went 
into  the  country  with  40  men,  a  boat  K>l]owing  with  14  more. 
The  next  day  they  came  to  the  river  Urira  seven  leagues  west 
from  Belem.  The  cacique  came  a  league  out  of  thit?  town  to  meet 
him  with  20  men,  and  presented  him  with  buch  things  as  they 
feed  on,  and  some  gold  plates  were  exchanged  b^re>  This 
cacique  and  his  chief  men  never  cea-sed  putting  a  dry  herb 
into  their  mouths,  which  they  chewed  and  sometimes  they 
took  a  sort  of  powder  which  they  carried  along  with  that  herb» 
which  singular  custom  astonished  our  people  very  much  '4 
Having  rested  here  a  while,  the  Christians  and  Indians  went 
to  the  town,  where  they  were  met  by  great  numbers  of  people* 
had  a  large  house  appointed  for  their  habitation,  and  were  sup- 
plied wim  plenty  oi  provisions.  Soop  after  came  the  cacique  of 
Dururij  a  neighbouring  town,  with  a  great  many  Indians,  who 
brought  some  gold  plates  to  exchange.  All  these  Indians 
said  that  there  were  caciques  farther  up  the  country  who  ha4 
abundance  of  gold,  and  great  numbers  of  men  armed  as  pur| 
were.  Next  day  the  lieutenant  ordered  part  of  bis  men  Iq 
return  to  the  ships,  and  with  SO  whom  he  retained,  he  held  PU 
his  journey  to  Zobraba^  where  the  fields  for  ..ix  leagues  wer^  ptQ 
full  of  maize  like  com  fields,    Thence  be  went  tp  Cateka  m* 
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othet  towD}  And  was  well  entertiuned  at  both  places  with  afaun* 
dance  of  provisions,  and  some  cold  plates  were  bartered. 
These  are  like  the  pattern  of  a  chiuice,  some  bigger  and  some 
less,  and  weighed  about  twelve  ducats  more  or  less,  and  the  In- 
dians wear  them  hanging  from  their  necks  by  a  string  as  we  do 
relics.  Being  now  very  far  from  the  ships,  without  having 
found  any  port  along  the  coast,  or  any  river  larger  than  thai 
of  Belem  on  which  to  settle  liis  colony,  the  lieutenant  came 
back  on  the  24th  of  February,  bringing  with  him  a  consider^ 
able  value  in  gold  which  he  had  acquired  by  barter  during  his 
jotimey. 

Immediately  on  his  return  preparations  were  made  for  bis 
stay,  and  eighty  men  were  appointed  to  remain  with  him. 
These  were  mvided  into  gangs  of  ten  vassa  each,  and  began  to 
build  houses  on  the  bank  of  tne  Belem  river  on  the  right  hand 
going  up,  about  a  cannon-shot  from  its  mouth,  and  Ijie  infant 
colony  was  protected  by  surrounding  it  with  a  trench.  The 
ntouth  of  this  rrrer  is  marked  by  a  small  hill.  The  houses 
•were  all  built  of  timber  and  covensd  with  palm  leaves,  which 
grew  abundantly  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  besides 
the  ordinary  faouseis  for  the  colony,  a  large  house  was  built 
to  scire  as  a  maganne  and  stcnre-kouse,  into  which  several 

{>ietes  of  cannon,  powder,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries 
or  the  use  and  support  of  the  planters  were  put.     But  the 

wine,  bilscuit,  oU,  vinegar,  cheese,  and  a  considerable  supply 
of  grain  were  left  in  the  ship  Oallegra  as  the  safest  place ;  which 
was  to  be  left  with  the  lieutenant  lor  the  service  of  the  colony, 

•vvitihi  all  its  cordage,  nets,  hooks  and  other  tackle ;  for^  as  has 

•be^n  already  said,  there  i§  vast  abundance  of  fish  in  every 
tiv^r  of  that  coSist,  several  sorts  at  certain  seasons  running 

-alo^  the  coast  in  shoals,  on  which  the  people  of  the  country 
live  more  than  unon  flesh,  for  though  there  arc  some  beasts  of 
difi^rent  sorts,  there  are  by  no  means  enough  to  maintain  the 

•inhabitants. 

^  Ttie  custohis  of  these  Indians  are  for  the  most  pai^  much 
the  Hame  as  those  of  Hispaniola  and  the  neighbouring  islands; 
tmt  those  people  of  Veragua  and  the  country  about  it,  when 
thi^y  talk  to  one  another  are  constantly  turning  their  backs 
Itnd  always  ^shewing  an  h^b,  which  we  believea  to  be  the  re- 

'Sbn-that  their  teeth  were  rotten  and  decayed.  Their  food  is 
mostly  fish,  which  they  take  with  nets,  and  with  hooks  made 
of  tortoisedidl,  which  they  cut  with  a  thread  as  if  they  were 
sawing,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  dene  in  the  islands.    Hiey 

haye 
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bave  another  way  of  catching  some  very  small  fishes^  whidii 
are  called  Titi  in  Hispaniola.  At  certain  times  these  are 
driven  towards  the  shore  by  the  rainsi  ^^'^  ^^  so  persecuted 
fay  the  larger  fish  that  they  are  forced  u|>  to  the  surface  in 
dioal  water,  where  the  Indians  take  as  many  of  them  as  they 
have  a  mind  by  means  of  little  matts  or  small  meshed  nets* 
They  wrap  these  up  singly  in  certain  leaves^  and  having  dried 
them  in  an  oven  they  will  keep  a  great  while*  They  also 
catch  pilchaids  in  the  same  manner ;  for  at  certain  times  these 
fly  wim  .such  violence  from  the  pursuit  of  the  large  fish,  that 
they  will  leap  out  of  the  water  two  or  three  paces  on  the  dry 
laddi  so  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  twe  them  as  they 
do  the  Titu  These  pilchards  are  taken  after  another  man- 
ner :  They  raise  a  partition  of  palm-tree  leaves  two  yards  high 
in  the  middle  of  a  canoe,  fdre  and  afl  as  the  seamen  call  it,  or 
from  stem  to  stem  ;  then  plying  about  the  river  they  make  A 
great  noise,  beating  the  shores  with  their  paddles,  and  then 
the  pilchards,  to  fly  from  the  other  fish,  leap  into  the  canoe^ 
wha*e  hitting  against  the  partition  they  fall  in^  and  by  this 
means  they  often  take  vast  numbers  ^^.  Several  sorts  of  fish 
pass  along  the  Coast  in  vast  shoals,  wherlsof  immense  quanti- 
ties are  token ;  and  these  will  keep  a  loiig  time  after  being 
roasted  or  dried  in  the  way  already  mentioned^ 

These  Indians  have  also  abundance  of  maize,  a  species  of 
grain  which  grows  in  an  ear  or  hard  head  like  millet,  and  from 
which  they  make  a  white  and  red  wine,  as  beer  is  made  iH 
England,  mixing  it  with  their  spice  as  it  siiits  their  palate^ 
leaving  a  pleasant  taste  like  sharp  brisk  wine*  They  also  makef 
another  sort  of  wine  from  certain  trees  like  palms  which  have 
prickly  trunks  like  thorns :  This  wine  is  made  from  the  pith 
of  these  palias,  which  resemble  squeezed  palmitoes,  and  from 
nrhich  they  extract  the  jtiice  and  boil  it  up  with  water  and 
fpicci  They  make  anotlier  w^ide  from  a  fruit  which  grows 
likewise  in  Ouadaloup,  resembling  a  large  pine-apple^  This 
is  planted  in  large  fields,  and  the  plant  is  a  sprout  growti^ 
from  the  top  of  the  fruit,  like  that  which  grows  from  a  cab- 
bage or  lettuce.  One  plant  lasts  in  bearing  for  three  or  (oat 
years.     They  likewise  make  wines  from  other  sorts  of  fruit ; 

particularly 

15  It  i3prdbable  that  the  fish  httt  called  pUcharda  wore  6f  one  of  the  kindd 
of  flying  ushf  which  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the  herring  and  pQchard. 
Voyagers  Ignorant  of  natural  history  are  extremely  apt  to  name  new  ohjecW 
^er  coitesponding  restmliilaQces  in  th^ir  own  country ••*£• ' 
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particularly  from  one  that  goows  upon* very  high  trees,,  which 
is  as  big  as  a  ^  large  lemon,  and  has  several  stones  like  natSi 
firom  two  to  nine  in  each,  not  round  but  long  like  chesnuts. 
The  rind  of  this  fruit  is  like  a  pomegranate,  and  when  first 
taken  from  the  tree  it  resembles  it  exactly,  save  only  that  it 
.wants  the  prickly  circle  at  the  top.  The  taste  of  it  is  like  a 
peach  I  and  of  them  some  are  better  than  otliers,  as  is  usual 
in  other  fruits.  ^Fhere  are  some  of  these  in  the  islands,  where 
they  are  named  Mamei  by  the  Indians* 

All  things  beinff  settled  for  the  Christian  colony  and  ten  or 
twelve  houses  buih  and  thatched,  the  admiral  wished  to  have 
sailed  for  Spain  $  but  he  was  now  threatened  by  even  a  greater 
danger  from  want  of  water  in  the  river,  than  that  he  had 
formerly  experienced,  by  the  inundation.  For  the  great 
rains  in  January  lieing  now  over,  the  mouth  of  the  river  was 
so  choked  np  with  sand,  that  though  tliere  were  ten  feet  of 
.water  on  the  bar  when  we  came  in,  which  was  scant  enough, 
.there  were  now  only  two  feet  when  we  wished  to  have  gone 
out.  We  were  thus  shut  up  without  prospect  of  relief,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  get  over  the  sand ;  and  even  if  we  had  pos- 
sessed any  engine  calculated  for  this  purpose,  the  sea  was  so 
boisterous,  that  the  smallest  of  the  waves  which  broke  upon  the 
shore  was  enough  to  have  beat  the  ships  in  pieces,  more  espe- 
cially as  ours  were  now  all  eaten  through  and  through  by  the 
worms  like  a  honeycomb.  We  had  nothing  left  therefore, 
but  to  pray  to  God  for  rain,  as  we  had  before  prayed  for  fair 
weather ;  as  we  knew  that  rain  would  swell  the  river  and  clear 
away  the  sand. 

.  In  the  meantime  it  was  discovered  by  means  of  our  inter- 
preter, an  Indian  whom  we  had  taken  not  &r  ofi' above  three 
months  before,  and  who  willingly  went  along  with  us,  that 
Quibio  the  cacique  ofVeragua,  intended  to  set  fire  to.  the 
houses  and  destroy  the  Christians,  as  all  the  Indians  were 
: averse. to  the  settlement  of  our  people  in  their  country.  It 
was  therefore  thought  proper,  as  a  punishment  to  thiscadque 
-and  a  terror  and  example  to  the  other  Indians,  to  take  him 
and  ail  his  chief  men  prisoners  into  Spain,  that  his  town  and 
tribe  might  remain  subjected  to  the  Christians.  According- 
ly, the  lieutenant  went  with  a  party  of  seventy- six  men 
towards  Veragua,  on  the  SOth  of  March,  to  execute  this  pro- 
ject. This  town  or  village  is  not  built  close  together,  but  all 
the  houste  are  built  at  considerable  distances  as  in  Biscay. 
When  Quibio  understood  that  the  lieutenant  was  come  near, 

•he 
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he  sent  word  for  him  not  to  come  up  to  his  house ;  but  the 
Ueatcnant,  that  he  might  not  seem  any  way  afraid  of  these 
peopie,:  went  up  notwithstanding  this  message,  accompanied 
only  by  iiv«  men ;  ordering  all  the  rest  to  hak  at  the  foot  of 
the  hiil  on  which  the  caciques  house  wxis  situated,  and  de- 
siring them  to  come  after  him,  two  and  two  together,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other ;  and  that  when  they  should  hear 
a  musket  fired,  they  should  all  run  up,  and  beset  the  house 
tiiat  none  of  them  might  escape. 

When    the  lieutenant  came  to  the  house,  Quibio  sent 
another  message  to  desire  that  he  miffht  not  come  in,  for 
though  wounded  by  an  arrow,  he  woukl  come  out  to  receive 
him,  and  he  acted  in  this  manner  to  prevent  his  women  from 
being  seen,  these  Indians  being  exceedingly  jealous  on  that 
score.     He  came  out  accordingly  and  sat  down  at  the  door, 
requesting  that  the  lieutenant  alone  might  approach  ;  who  did 
so,  ordering  the  rest  to  fall  on  whenever  they  saw  him  seize  hold 
of  the  cacique  by  the  arm.     He  asked  Quibio  some  questions 
concerning  his  wound,  and  the  affairs  of  the  country,  by  means 
of  the  before-mentioned   interpreter,   who  was  exceedingly 
fearful,  as  he  knew  the  intentions  of  the  cacique  to  destroy 
the  Christians,  which  he  thought  might  easily  be  done  by  the 
great  numbers  of  people  in  that  province,  as  he  had  as  yet  no 
experience  of  the  strength  of  our  people  or  the  power  of  their 
weapons.     Pretending  to  look  where  the  cacique  had  been 
wounded,  the  lieutenant  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  kept  so 
firm  a  grasp,  though  Quibio  was  a  strong  man,  that  be  held 
him  &st  till  the  other  five  Christians  came  up  to  his  assist- 
ance, one  of  whom  fired  off  his  musket,  upon  which  all  the 
rest  ran  out  ii*om  their  ambush  and  surrounded  the  house^ 
in  which  there  were  thirty  people  old  and  young  j  most  of 
whom  were  taken,  and  none  woimded,  for  on  seeing  their 
king  a  prisoner  they  made  no  resistance.  Among  the  prison- 
ers there  were  some  wives  and  children  of  the  cacique,  and 
some  inferior  cliiefs,  who  said  they  had  a  great  treasure  con- 
cealed in  tlie  adjoining  wood,  and  o£Pered  to  give  the  whole  of 
it  for  the  ransom  of  their  cacique  and  themselves.     But  the 
lieutenant  would  not  listen  to  their  proposals,  and  ordered 
Quibio,  with  his  wives  and  cliildren,  and  the  principal  people 
who  had  bieen  made  prisoners,  to  be  immediately  carried  on 
board,  before  the  country  took  the  alarm,  and  remained  with 
most  of  his  men  to  go  after  the  kindred  and  subjects  of  the 
captured  cacique,  many  of  whom  had  fled.    John  Sanchez 

of 
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of  Cadiz,  one  of  our  pilots^  and  a  man  of  gbod  repntatioii) 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  Quibio,  who  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  on 
being  charged  to  taJce  particular  care  that  he  might  not  e8an>e, 
he  said  he  would  give  them  leate  to  pull  his  beard  off  it  he 
got  away*  Sanchez  and  his  prisoners  embarked  with  an 
escort  in  the  boats  to  go  down  the  river  of  Veragua  to  the 
ships ;  and  when  within  half  a  league  of  its  Aioutib,  Quibio 
eomplained  that  bis  hands  were  bound  too  tufat,  on  which 
Sanchez  compassionately  loosened  him  frocfi  me  seat  of  the 
boat  to  which  he  was  tied,  and  held  the  rope  in  his  hand^ 
A  little  after  this,  observing  that  he  was  not  V^  narrowly 
watched,  Quibio  sprung  into  the  water,  and  Sanchez  let  ea 
ihe  rope  that  he  might  not  be  dragged  in  after  him.  Ni^t 
was  coming  on,  and  the  people  in  the  boat  were  in  such  con- 
fusion that  they  could  not  see  or  hear  where  he  got  on  shorey 
for  they  heard  no  more  of  him  thaft  if  a  stone  had  &llen  into 
the  water  and  disappeared.  That  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
might  not  likewise  escape,  they  held  on  their  way  to  the  ships 
much  ashamed  of  their  carelessness. 

Next  day,  perceiving  that  the  country  was  very  mountain- 
ous and  woody,  and  that  there  were  no  regular  towns,  the 
houses  being  scattered  about  at  irregular  distances,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  would  be  very  difiScidt  to  pursue  ^e  Indians^ 
from  place  to  place,  the  lieutenant  returned  to  the  ships.* 
He  presented  to  the  admiral  the  plunder  of  Quibios  house, 
^orth  about  300  ducats  in  gold  plates,  little  eagles,  small  quills 
which  they  string  and  wear  about  their  arms  and  legs,  and 
gold  twists  whi(m  they  wear  about  their  heads  in  the  nature 
e(  a  coronet.  After  deducting  the  fifth  part  for  their  Ca^ 
tholie  majesties,  he  divided  all  the  rest  among  the  peo][>le 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  expedition,  giving  one  of 
those  crowns  oi^  coronets  to  the  lieutenant  in  token  of  vic» 
tory. 

AH  things  being  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
eolony,  and  the  rules  alid  r^ulations  by  which  it  was  to  be 
Governed  being  settled,  it  pleased  Goo  to  send  so  much  raiif 
2iat  the  river  swelled  and  opened  the  mouth  sufficiently  to 
float  the  ships  oyer  the  bar.  Wherefore  the  admiral  resolved 
to  depart  for  Hispaniola  without  delay,  that  he  might  for*' 
ward  supplies  for  this  place«  Taking  advantage  of  a  calni 
that  the  sea  might  not  b^t  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we 
went  out  with  three  of  the  ships,  the  boats  towing  a^head* 

let 
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Yet  thoagh  they  were  lightened  as  much  us  possible,  every 
one  of  the  keels  rubbed  on  the  sand  which  was  fortunately 
loose  and  moving ;  and  we  then  took  in  with  all  es^edition 
every  thing  that  was  unloaded  for  making  the  ships  draw  less 
water.  While  we  lay  upon  the  open  coast,  about  a  league 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  pleased  God  miraculously  to 
induce  the  admiral  to  send  his  boat  on  shore  for  water,  ¥^ch 

E roved  the  cause  of  prevmting  the  loss  of  our  people  who  had 
een  left  at  Belem.  For  when  Quibio  saw  that  the  ships  had 
withdrawn,  and  could  therefore  give  no  aid  to  the  people 
who  were  left,  he  assaulted  the  Christian  colony  at  the  tery 
time  when  our  boat  went  ashore.  The  approach  of  the  In- 
dians was  not  perceived,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
wood,  and  when  they  came  within  ten  paces  of  the  housea 
they  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  fell  upon  our  people  suddenly 
and  violently,  throwing  their  javelins  at  all  whom  they  espied^ ' 
and  even  at  the  houses,  which  beiuff  only  covered  with  palm^ 
tree  leaves,  were  easily  stuck  through,  and  several  of  our  meil 
were  wounded  within  them«  In  the  first  surprize,  four  ot 
five  of  our  people  were  wounded  before  they  coukl  put  theiiH 
selves  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  but  the  lieutenant  being  a 
man  of  great  resolution,  went  out  against  the  Indians  with 
a  ^ar,  with  seven  or  eight  followers,  and  attacked  the  In* 
dians  so  violently,  that  he  soon  made  them  retire  to  the  adjoin<« 
tng  wood.  Thence  they  returned  skirmishing  with  our 
people,  advancing  to  throw  their  javelins  and  then  retiring^ 
as  the  Spaniards  do  in  the  sport  called ^t^^o  de  cannas  ;  but 
after  having  experienced  the  sharp  edges  of  our  swords,  uid 
being  furiously  assailed  by  a  dog  belonging  to  the  Christians^ 
they  at  length  fled,  having  killed  one  Christian,  and  wounded 
seven,  among  whom  was  the  Ueutcnant,  who  was  wounded  iit 
llie  breast. 

From  the  foregoing  danger  two  Christians  toc^  care  tir 
preserve  themselves ;  which  I  shall  relate,  to  idieW  the  comi^ 
calness  of  the  one  who  was  an  Italian  of  Lombardy,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  other  who  v«ras  a  Spaniard.  When  the  Lom*^ 
bard  was  running  away  to  hide  himself,  James  Mei!uiee  called 
him  to  turn  back ;  let  me  alone  you  devil,  said  SeUi«tian»' 
fcKT  I  am  going  to  secure  my  person.  The  Spaniard  ^fts 
Captain  James  Tristan,  whom  the  admiral  had  sent  in  the 
boat,  who  never  went  out  of  it  with  his  men  though  the  afiray 
was  dose  beside  the  river ;  and  being  blamed  for  not  aasisting 
the  Christians,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  those  on 

shore 
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«hore  might  run    to  the  boat  for  shelter,  and  so  all  might 
t>erish,  for  if  the  boat  were  lost  tlie  admiral  would  be  in  dan< 
ger  at  sea,  and  he  would  therefore  do  no  more  than  he  had 
been  commanded,  which  was  to  take  in  water,  and  to  s^  if 
those  on  shore  needed  any  assistance.     He  resolved  therefore 
to  take  in  water  immediately,  that  he  might  carry  an  account 
to  the  admiral  of  what  had  happened,  and  went  up  the  river 
with  that  view,  to  where  the  salt  water  did  not  mix  with  the 
freshf  though  some  advised  him  not  to  go  for  fear  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Indians  in  their  canoes  $  but  he  answered 
that  he  feared  no  danger  since  he  was  sent  for  that  purpose 
by  the  admiral*     He  accordingly  went  up  the  river  which  is 
very  deep  within  the  land,  and  so  closely  beset  on  both  sides 
with  thick  trees,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  possibility  to  go  on 
sliore,  except  at  some  £shermens  paths  where  tliey  hide  their 
canoes.     When  the  Indians  perceived  that  he  had  got  about 
a  league  above  the  colony,  they  rushed  from  the  thickets  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  in  their  canoes,  and  assaulted  him 
boldly  on  all  sides,  making  hideous  shouts  and  blowing  their 
horns.     They  had  great  odds  against  our  people,  being  in 
great  numbers,  and  their  canoes  very  swift  aqd  manageaUe, 
especially  the  small  ones  belonging  to  the  fishermen,  which 
hold  three  or  four  men  in  each,  one  of  whom  paddles  and 
can  easily  turn  it  about  as  he  pleases,  while  the  others  threw 
their  javelins  at  our  boat.     I  call  them  javelins  because  of  their 
bigness,  though  they  have  no  iron  heads,  but  are  only  points 
ed  with  fish  bones.     In  our  boat  there  were  seven  or  eight 
men  to  row,  and  three  or  four  more  with  the  captain  to  fight  3 
and  as  the  rowers  could  not  defend  themselves  from  the 
javelins,  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  oars  to  handle  their 
f  ai^ets.     But  the  Indians  poured  upon  them  in  such  multi^ 
tudes  from  all  sides,  advancing  and  retiring  in  good  order  as 
they  thought  fit,  that  they  wounded  most  of  the  Christians^ 
especially  Captain  Tristan  who  was  hurt  in  many  places ; 
and  though  he  stood  unmoved,  encouraging  his  men,  his 
bravery  availed  him  nothing,  for  he  was  beset  on  all  sides 
and  could  not  stir  or  make  use  of  his  musket,  and  at  length 
he  was  pierced  by  a  javelin  in  the  eye  and  fell  down  dead. 
All  the  rest  shared  bis  fate  except  one  man  named  John  de 
Noia  a  native  of  Cadiz ;  he  by  good  fortune  fell  into  the 
water  in  the  height  of  the  combat,  and  gaining  the  shore  by 
diving  made  his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  woods  to  the 

colony. 
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cdony,  where  he  brought  the  melancholy  news  of  the  de» 
struction  of  all  his  companions. 

This  intelligence,  joined  to  what  had  befallen  themselves, 
so  terrified  our  people,  who  were  likewise  afraid  that  the  ad« 
roirai,  being  at  sea  without  a  boat,  might  never  reach  a  place 
from  whence  he  could  send  them  assistance,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  colony,  and  would  certainly  have  done 
so  without  orders,  had  not  the  mouth  of  the  river  been  ren* 
dered  impassable  by  bad  weather  and  a  heavy  surf  in  which 
no  boat  could  live,  so  that  they  could  not  even  convey  advice 
t^  the  admiral  of  what  had  occurred.  The  admiral  was  in 
no  little  danger  and  perplexity,  riding  in  an  open  road  with 
BO  boat,  and  his  complement  much  diminished.  Those  on 
shore  were  in  great  confusion  and  dismay,  seeing  those  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  boat,  floating  down  the  river,  followed 
by  the  country  crows,  and  this  they  looked  upon  as  an  evil 
omen,  dreading  that  the  same  fate  awaited  themseives ;  and 
the  more  so  as  they  perceived  the  Indians  puffed  up  by  their 
late  success,  and  gave  them  not  a  minutes  respite  by  reason 
of  the  ill  chosen  situaticm  of  the  colony.  There  h  no  doubt 
that  they  would  all  have  been  destroyed  if  theyJ^ad  not  re- 
moved to  an  open  strand  to  the  eastwards,  where  they  con- 
structed a  defence  of  casks  and  other  things,  planting  their 
caution  in  convenient  situations  to  defend  themselves,  the 
Indians  not  daring  to  come  out  of  the  wood  because  of  the 
mischief  that  the  bullets  did  among  them. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  the  admiral  waited  in 
the  utmost  trouble  and  anxiety,  suspecting  what  might  have 
happened  in  consequence  of  his  boat  not  returning,  and  ie 
could  not  send  another  to  inquire  till  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  should  become  calmer.  To  add  to  our  perplexity 
the  kindred  and  children  of  Quibio,  who  were  prisoners  on 
board  the  Bermuda,  found  means  to  lescape.  Tlicy  were 
k^t  under  hatches  all  night,  and  the  hatchway  being  so  high 
that  they  could  not  reach  it,  the  Watch  forgot  one  night  to 
fasten  it  down  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  chain,  the  more  es- 
peciaOy  as  some  seamen  slept  on  the  top  of  the  grating. 
That  night  the  prisoners  gathered  the  stone  ballast  in  the 
hold  into  a  heap  under  the  grating,  and  standing  on  the 
stones  for^^  open  the  grating,  tumblmg  our  people  o£P,  and 
sevaral  of  the  principal  Indians  leaped  out  and  cast  themselves 
mio  the  sea*  Our  seamen  took  the  alarm  and  fastened  tho 
<^iain,  so  that  many  pf  the  Indians  could  not  get  out ;  but 

those 
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tho89  who  remfuned,  in  despair  for  not  being  able  to  get  off 
with  their  companions,  hanged  themselves  with  such  ropes  as 
they  could  find»  and  they  were  all  found  dead  next  morning, 
with  their  feet  and  knees  dragging  on  the  bottom  of  the  bold, 
the  place  not  being  high  enough.  Though  this  loss  was  not 
material  to  the  ships,  yet  it  was  feared  it  might  be  hurtfiil  to 
our  people  on  shore,  as  Quibio  would  willingly  have  made 
peace  to  get  his  children  restored,  and  there  being  now  no 
Hostage  left  it  was  reasonable  to  suspect  he  would  now  make 
war  with  the  greater  fury. 

Being  thus  afflicted  with  many  troubles,  having  nothing  to 
trust  to  but  our  anchors  and  cables,  and  in  great  perplexity 
to  get  intelliflrence  from  the  shore,  it  was  proposed  tbat, 
since  the  Indians  to  recover  their  liberty  had  ventured  to 
leap  into  the  sea  a  league  from  shore,  some  of  our  pe(^Ie  to 
3ave  themselves  and  so  many  more,  might  venture  to  swim 
on  shore,  if  carried  by  the  boat  which  remained  as  far  as 
where  the  waves  did  not  break.  Only  one  boat  now  remain* 
ed  belonging  to  the  Bermuda,  that  of  the  Biscaina  having 
been  lost  in  the  affray,  so  that  we  had  only  one  boat  among 
three  ships.  Hearing  of  this  bold  proposal  among  the  seai> 
men,  the  admiral  agreed  that  it  should  be  attempted,  and 
the  boat  carried  them  within  a  musket-shot  of  the  land,  not 
being  able  to  go  any  nearer  on  account  of  the  heavy  waves 
that  broke  on  it  Here  Peter  de  Lede6ma9  a  pilot  of  Seville, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  and  got  on  shore.  He  there 
learnt  the  condition  of  our  people,  who  had  unanimously 
'  determined  not  to  remain  in  that  forlorn  condition,  and  there* 
fore  entreated  the  admiral  not  to  sail  till  he  had  taken  them 
off,  as  to  leave  them  there  was  sa>crificing  them  $  more  eq)e* 
cially  as  dissensions  had  already  arisen  among  them,  and 
they  no  longer  obeyed  the  lieutenant  or  the  other  officers, 
all  their  care  being  to  get  on  board  with  the  first  fair  wind ; 
and  as  this  could  not  be  done  conveniently  with  the  only 
boat  which  they  had,  they  prc^osed  to  endeavour  to  seize 
upon  some  canoes  to  assist  in  their  embarkation.  Should  the 
admiral  refuse  to  receive  them^  they  were  resolved  to  attempt 
saving  their  lives  in  tlie  ship  which  had  been  left  with  them 
in  the  river,  and  rather  trust  to  fortune  than  renuun  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Indians,  by  whom  they  were  sure  td  be  massa- 
cred. With  this  answer  Ledesema  returned  by  swimaiing 
through  the  nurf  to  the  boat,  and  thence  went  to  the  admiral. 
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to  whom  he  gave  a  fuU  report  of  the  state  of  affiurs  on 
riioze» 

Being  fully  informed  of  the  disaster  lyhich  had  befallen  the 
colony,  and  the  confusion  and  despair  which  reigned  on  shore, 
the  admiral  determined  to  remain  and  take  off  the  people, 
though  not  without  great  risk  and  danger,  as  his  ships  lay 
in  an  open  road  without  hopes  of  escape  if  the  weather  had 
become  boisterous.  But  it  pleased  Ood,  that  in  the  eight 
^ays  we  continued  here,  the  weather  moderated  so  much  that 
all  the  people  on  shore  got  off  in  safety*  This  they  effected 
by  means  of  their  boat,  assisted  by  several  large  canoes  bound 
fast  two  and  two  together  that  they  might  not  overset ;  and 
they  used  such  diligeiice  after  the  surf  disappeared,  that  in 
two  days  they  brought  every  thing  away,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  hull  of  the  ship,  which  i¥as  becoii^e  quite  unserviceable 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  worms.  Hejoiced  that 
we  were  all  again  together,  we  sailed  up  that  coast  to  the  east- 
wards; for  though  all  the  pilots  were  of  opinion  that  we  might 
make  St  Domingo  by  standing  away  to  the  north,  yet  the 
admiral  and  his  brother  only  knew  that  it  was  quite  requisite 
to  run  a  considerable  way  along  this  coast  to  the  eastwards 
befcMre  they  should  attempt  to  strike  across  the  gulf  which 
intervenes  between  the  continent  and  Hispaniola.  This  was 
very  displeasing  to  our  people,  who  conceived  that  the 
admiral  meant  to  sail  direct  for  Spain,  for  which  his  ships 
were  utterly  unfit,  neither  had  he  a  stpck  of  provisions  for  so 
Jong  a  voyage.  He  knew  best  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  ^nd 
therefore  continued  the  eastern  course  till  we  came  to  Porto 
Bello,  where  we  were  forced  to  leave  the  Biscaina,  as  she  had 
become  so  leaky  and  worm-eaten  that  she  could  be  no  longer 
kept  above  water.  'Continuing  this  course,  we  passed  the 
port  formerly  called  the  Retrete^  and  a  country  near  which 
there  were  many  small  islands,  whiph  the  admiral  called 
Las  Barbas,  but  which  the  Indians  and  pilots  named  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  cacique  Poeorosa. 

From  thence  we  held  on  ten  leagues  farther  to  the  east  to 
the  last  land  which  we  saw  on  nie  continent,  called  Mar^ 
mora  *^;  and  on  Monday  the  1st  pf  May  1503,  we  stood  to 
the  northwards^  having  the  wind  and  currei^t  from  the  east, 

which 
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16  This  appears  to  have  been  near  Panama^  or  the  western  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  in  78"  40'  W.  long.  The  pilots  seem  to  have  been  exr 
tremely  ij^cMrant^  and  the  admiral  to  have  yielded  tp  their  importunity. 
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wbich  made  ns  lay  our  course  as  near  the  wind  asr  possible. 
Though  all  the  pilot?  said  we  should  be  to  the  east  of  the 
Cfuribbee  islands,  vet  the  admiral  feared  we  shoidd  not  be 
able  to  make  Hispaniola,  as  it  afterwards  proved.  Upon 
Wednesday  the  loth  of  May  we  were  in  «ght  of  two  very 
sznnll  low  islands  called  Tortugas  or  the  Tortoises,  on  account 
of  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  these  animals  which  so  swarm- 
ed about  these  islands  and  in  the  sea  about  thein  that  they 
resembled  rocks.  On  tlie  Friday  following,  we  came  in  right 
about  evening  of  riiat  gretit  cluster  ot*  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  called  Jardin  de  la  Reinas  or  the  Queens  Garden, 
about  thirty  leagues  from  the  Tortugas.  We  came  here  to 
anchor  about  ten  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Cviba,  full  of 
trouble  and  perplexity  5  our  men  had  now  nothing  to  eat  but 
biscuit,  with  some  little  oil  and  vinegar,  and  our  ships  were 
so  worm-eaten  and  leaky,  as  to  keep  the  people  labouring  at 
the  pum})s  d^ty  and  night.  In  this  ibrlorn  state  a  great  storm 
arose,  and  the  Bermuda  drajjrging  her  anchors  ran  foul  of  us, 
and  broke  in  our  stem  and  her  own  stern »  It  pleased  God 
that  we  got  the  ships  loosened  again,  though  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, owing  to  the  rough  sea  and  high  wind*  Although 
we  let  go  ati  our  anchors  none  would  hold  but  the  sheet 
anchor,  and  when  day  returned  we  discovered  that  its  cable 
held  only  by  one  strand,  so  that  if  the  night  had  continued 
an  hour  longer  it  must  have  given  way,  and  the  sea  being  all 
full  of  rocks,  we  could  not  fail  to  have  been  dashed  in 
pieces  upon  some  of  those  astern.  But  it  pleased  God  to 
deliver  us  here  as  he  had  done  betbre  from  many  dangers. 
'  Sailing  from  hence  with  great  toil,  we  came  to  an  Indian 
town  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  named  Mataia^  where  we  procur- 
ed some  refreshments ;  and  as  the  winds  and  currents  set  so 
strong  towards  the  west  that  we  could  not  possibly  stand  for 
Hispaniola,  we  now  sailed  for  Jamaica  as  our  only  hopeof  pre- 
servingour  lives.  The  ships  were  now  so  worm-eaten  andleaky 
that  we  never  ceased  working  day  and  night  at  all  the  three 
pumps  in  both  siiips ;  and  when  any  of  the  pumps  gave  way,  we 
were  forced  to  supply  the  deficiency  while  it  was  niendin^  by 
bailing  out  the  water  in  buckets  rind  kettles.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  labour,  on  tlie  night  betbre  midsummer  eve,  the  water 

gained 

The  harbour  of  St  Domingo  bemgr  in  &^^  SO*  W.  k>ng-  they  ought  to  have 
proceeded  about,  nine  degrees^  or  180  marine  leagues  £irtl)er  east,  to  h^v% 
insured  th«ir  nm  across  the  trade  winds  and  currents  of  the  Caribbean  sea. 
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gained  on  us  and  -came  up  almoat  to  oar  dedL  With  infl* 
nite  labour  we  held  on  dll  day«  when  we  pot  into  %  harbour 
on  the  north  shore  of  Jamaica  called  Puerto  Bueno^  or  the 
Good  Harbour  $  which^  though  good  to  take  shelter  in  against- 
a  stotniyiiad  no  fresh  water  or  any  Indian  town  in  its  neigh*' 
bourhood..  Having,  made  the  best  shift  we  could,  we  removed 
on  the  day  after  the  festival  of  St  John,  26th  of  June,  from 
that  harbour  to  one  farther  eastwards  called  Scmta  Gloria^ 
or  Holy  Glory,  which  is  inclosed  by  rodcs.  Being  got  in 
here,  and  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  ships  above  water,  we 
ran  diem  on  shore  as  far  in  as  we  could,  strandiag  them  close 
together  board  and  board  and  shoreing  them  up  on  both  sides^ 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  over.  In  this  situation  they  could 
not  budge,  and  as  the  water  came  up  almost  to  the  decks,  sheds 
were  erected  on  the  decks  and  the  poops  and  forecastles  tor  the 
men  to  sleep  in,  that  we  might  secure  ourselves  against  any 
surprise  irom  the  Indians,  that  island  being  not  then  subdued 
or  inhabited  by  the  Christians. 

Having  thus  fortified  ourselves  in  the  ships  about  a  bow* 
shot  from  the  land,  the  Indians,  who  were  a  peaceable  good^ 
natored  people,  came  iu  their  canoes  to  sell  provisions  and 
such  things  as  they  had  for  our  commodities.  •  To  prevent 
any  disorder  among  the  Christians,  that  they  might  not  take 
more  in  exchange  than  was  fit,  and  that  the  natives  might  be 
&irly  dealt  with,  the  admiral  appointed  t^'O  persons  to  have 
the  charge  of  buying  what  might  be  brought  by  the  Indians  ; 
these  men  were  likewise  directed  to  divide  what  was  purchased 
daily  among  the  men,  as  there  was  now  nothing  left  on  board 
for  subsistence.  Some  of  our  provisions  had  been  spoiled  or 
lost  in  the  haste  and  conftision  of  leaving  Belem,  and  almost 
all  the  rest  was  ^ent  during  the  voyage  to  Jamaica.  It  was 
the  good  providence  of  God  which  directed  us  to  this  island, 
which  abounds  in  provisions,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  peq:>le  wha 
are  willing  enough  to  trade,  and  who  resorted  firom  aJl  quar^ 
ters  to  barter  such  commodities  as.  they  possessed.  For  this 
reason,  and  that  the  Christians  might  not  disperse  about  the 
island,  the  admiral  chose  to  fortify  himself  upon  the  sea,  and 
not  to  settle  a  dwelling  on  shore ;  for  being  naturally  muti- 
nous and  disobedient,  no  punishment  would  have  kept  the 
people  from  running  about  the  country  and  going  into  the 
houses  of  the  Indians  to  take  away  any  thing  they  pleased, 
which  woakl  have  angered  their  wives  and  chilaren,  and  have 
given  occasion  to  quarrels ;  the  taking  away  thdr  provisions 
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by  force  would  have  made  them  our  enemiejs,  and  would  have 
reduced  us  to  great  want  and  distress.  These  disorders  could 
not  happen  now,  as  the  men  were  all  kept  on  board,  and  there 
was  no  going  on  shore  without  leave.  By  these  precautions 
the  Indians  were  kept  in  good  humour,  and  our  market  was 
well  supplied.  They  sold  us  two  Huties^  which  are  htde  crea- 
tures like  rabbits,  for  a  piece  of  tin,  cakes  of  their  bread  cal- 
led Zal*i  for  two  or  three  red  or  yellow  glass  beads,  and  when 
they  brought  a  quantity  of  any  thing  they  were  gratified  with 
a  hawks-bell.  Sometimes  we  gave  a  cacique  orgreat  man  a 
red  cap,  a  small  mirror,  or  a  pair  of  scissars.  Tnis  good  or- 
der kept  the  men  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions,  and  the 
Iniiians  were  well  pleased  with  our  company. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  returning  into 
Spain,  the  admiral  frequently  consulted  with  the  captains  and 
other  officers  how  we  might  best  get  out  from  our  present  situ- 
ation of  confinement,  and  at  least  secure  our  return  to  His- 
paniola.  To  stay  here  in  hopes  that  some  vessel  might  arrive 
was  altogether  out  of  the  question,  and  to  think  of  building  a 
vessel  was  impossible,  as  we  had  neither  tools  nor  workmen 
fit  to  do  any  thing  to  the  purpose  ;  and  we  should  spend  along 
time,  and  not  be  able  after  all  to  construct  a  vessel  calculated 
to  sail  against  the  winds  and  currents  that  prevail  among  these 
islands.  After  many  consultations,  the  admiral  at  length  re- 
solved to  send  over  to  Hispaniola,  to  give  an  account  there  of 
his  having  been  cast  away  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  to 
(desire  that  a  ship  might  be  sent  to  his  relief  with  provisions  and 
ammunition.  To  e^ect  this  purpose,  he  made  choice  of  two 
men  in  whom  he  could  confide  to  perform  it  with  fidelity  and 
courage,  as  it  seemed  next  to  an  impossibility  to  go  over  from 
one  i^and  to  jthq  other  in  canoes,  and  yet  there  was  no  other 
resource,  TJieae  canoes  or  boats  are  hollowed  out  of  one  single 
trunk,  and  oxe  so  shallow  that  the  gunwale  is  not  a  span  above 
water  when  tbey  ^re  loaded.  Besides  they  must  be  tolerably 
large  to  perform  that  long  passage,  the  small  ones  being  more 
dangerous,  apd  the  largest  too  heavy  and  cumbrous  for  so 
long  a,  voyage. 

Two  canoes  that  were  decm^  fit  for  the  purpose  being  pro- 
cured in  July  1503,  the  admif^J  ordered  James  Mendez  de 
Segura  his  chief  secretary  to  go  in  one  of  them,  acconipanied 
by  six  Christians,  and  having  ten  Ii^diaps  to  row  or  paddle ;  and 
in  the  other  he  sent  Bartholomew  Fiesca,  a  Genoese  gentle- 
man, with  a  similar  crew  of  Spaniard^  and  Indians.     Thar 

orders 
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orders  were,  that  as  soon  as  they  reached  Hispaniola  which  is 
250  leagues  from  Jamaica,  Mendez  was  to  go  on  to  St  Domingo 
to  execute  the  commission  with  which  he  was  entrusted ;  ana 
Fiesco  was  to  return  immediately  with  intelligence  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  Mendez,  that  we  might  not  remain  in  fear  lest  some 
disaster  had  befallen  our  messenger.  Yet  this  was  much  to 
be  dreaded,  considering  how  unfit  a  canoe  is  to  live  upon  a 
rough  sea,  especially  when  manned  by  Christians;  for  if  there 
had  only  been  Indians,  the  danger  would  not  have  been  so 
great,  because  they  are  so  dextrous  that  though  a  canoe 
oversets  they  can  turn  it  right  easily  while  swimming, 
and  get  into  it  again.  But  honour  and  necessity  often  lead 
men  to  bolder  attempts  than  this.  The  two  canoes  took  their 
way  along  the  coast  of  Jamaica  to  its  eastern  point  named 
Aoamaquique  by  the  Indians,  from  a  cacique  of  that  province 
so  called,  which  is  33  leagues  from  Maima,  where  we  were. 
As  the  distance  between  the  islands  is  about  90  leagues,  and 
nothing  in  the  way  but  one  little  island  or  rock,  8  leagues  from 
Hispaniola,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  calm  weather  in  or- 
der to  cross  so  great  a  sea  in  such  incompetent  vessels.  This 
it  pleased  God  soon  to  give ;  and  every  Indian  having  taken 
on  board  his  calabash  of  water  and  a  supply  of  carrabi  as 
their  provision,  and  the  Christians  armed  with  swords  and 
targets  and  provided  with  the  necessary  sustenance,  they  put 
to  sea.  The  lieutenant  accompanied  them  to  the  eastern  point 
of  Jamaica  to  take  care  that  they  should  not  be  hindered  by 
the  Indians,  and  remained  till  night  came  on  and  he  lost 
sight  of  them.  He  then  returned  along  shore  to  the  ships,  con- 
versing in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  Indians  as  he  went  along. 
After  the  departure  of  our  canoes  from  Jamaica,  the  people 
in  the  ships  began  to  fall  sick,  owing  to  the  hardships  they  had 
endured  in  the  voyage,  and  the  change  of  diet,  as  we  had 
now  no  Spanish  provisions  remaining  and  no  wine  j  neither 
had  we  any  flesh,  except  a  few  of  the  huties  already  men- 
tioned, which  were  procured  by  barter  from  the  Indians. 
Those  who  still  remained  in  healthThought  it  very  hard  to 
be  so  long  confined,  and  began  to  cabal  among  themselves* 
They  alleged  that  the  admiral  would  never  return  into  Spain, 
as  he  had  been  turned  off  by  their  majesties ;  and  would  far 
less  go  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  had  been  refused  admittance 
on  his  last  coming  from  Spain :  That  he  had  sent  the  ca- 
noes to  solicit  in  his  own  private  affairs  in  Spain,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  ships  or  succours  for  them;  and 

that 
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that  he  mtended,  while  these  his  messengers  were  soliciting  for 
him  with  their  Catholic  majesties,  to  fbml  the  term  of  his  ba- 
nishment where  he  then  was :  That  if  it  had  been  otherwise^ 
Fiesco  must  have  come  back  by  this  time,  as  it  was  given  out 
he  had  been  so  ordered :  Besides,  they  knew  not  but  that 
both  he  and  Mendez  had  been  drowned  by  the  way  f  and  if 
that  were  the  case  they  would  never  be  relieved  if  they  did 
not  take  care  of  themselves,  as  the  admiral  appeared  to  ne- 
dect  using  any  means  for  their  preservation,  and  was  so  ill  of 
^^me  gout  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stir  from  his  bed,  far  less  to 
undergo  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  going  over  to  Hispaniola 
in  a  canoe.  For  all  these  reasons  it  was  urged  that  they 
ought  boldly  to  fix  their  resolutions  before  they  too  should  fall 
sick,  while  it  was  not  in  the  admirals  power  to  hinder  them ; 
and  that  they  would  be  so  much  the  better  received  in  His- 
paniola by  how  much  the  more  danger  they  left  him  in,  be- 
cause of  the  enmity  and  hatred  which  Lores  the  governor  of 
Hispaniola  bore  towards  him ;  and  that  when  they  got  to 
Spain  they  would  be  sure  of  the  favour  and  support  of  the 
bishop  Fonseca,  and  of  Morales  the  treasurer,  who  had  as  his 
mistress  the  sister  of  the  PorraSy  who  were  the  leaders  of  this 
mutmy,  and  who  did  not  doubt  of  being  well  received  by  their 
Catholic  majesties,  before  whom  all  the  blame  would  be  laid 
upon  the  admiral,  as  had  formerly  been  in  the  affair  of  Rol- 
dan :  And  finally,  it  was  alleged  that  their  majesties  would 
the  rather  seize  the  admiral  and  all  his  property,  that  they 
might  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  performing  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  between  tnem. 

By  these  and  such  like  arguments,  and  by  the  persuasions 
and  suggestions  of  the  Porras,  one  of  whom  was  captain  of 
the  Bermuda  and  the  other  controller  of  the  squadron,  they 
prevailed  on  48  men  to  join  in  the  conspiracy  under  the  com- 
mand and  direction  of  Francis  de  Porras,  the  captain  of  the 
Bermuda.  Being  all  ready  armed  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
January  1504,  Captain  Francis  de  Porras  came  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck of  the  admirals  ship,  and  addressed  the  admiral  say- 
ins,  "  My  lord,  what  is  the  reason  that  you  wiD  not  go  to 
Hispaniola,  and  keep  us  all  in  this  place  to  perish  ?**  On  Sear- 
ing these  unusually  insolent  word^,  and  suspecting  what  might 
be  hatching,  the  admiral  calmly  answeried  that  he  did  not  see 
how  this  could  be  accomplished  till  those  whom  he  had  sent 
in  the  canoes  should  send  a  ship  ;   that  no  one  could  be  more 

desirous  to  be  gone  than  he  was  hijpsclf,  as  well  for  his  own 
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interest  as  the  good  of  them  all,  for  whom  he  was  accountable  ; 
but  that  if  Forras  had  any  thing  else  to  propose,  he  was  ready 
to  call  the  captains  and  other  principal  people  together, 
that  they  might  consult  as  had  been  done  several  times  before. 
Porras  replied,  that  it  was  not  now  time  to  talk,  and  that  the 
admiral  must  either  embark  immediately  or  stay  there  by 
himself;  and  turning  his  back  upon  the  admiral  he  called  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  I  am  bound  for  Spain  with  those  that  are 
willing  to  follow  me.  On  this  all  his  followers  who  were  pre- 
sent shouted  out,  We  will  go  with  you!  we  will  go  with  you  I 
and  running  about  in  great  confusion  crying.  Let  them  die  ! 
let  them  die  !  For  Spain !  for  Spain!  while  others  called  on 
the  captain  for  his  orders,  they  took  possession  of  the  poop, 
forecastle,  and  round  tops. 

Though  the  admiral  was  th^i  so  lame  of  the  gout  diat  he 
could  not  stand,  he  yet  endeavoured  to  rise  and  come  out 
upon  deck  on  hearing  this  uproar ;  but  two  or  three  worthy 
persons  his  attendants  laid  hold  upon  him  and  forcibly  laid 
him  again  in  bed,  that  the  mutineers  might  not  murder  him ; 
they  then  ran  to  his  brother,  who  was  goine  out  courageously 
with  a  half-pike,  and  wresting  it  from  nis  hands,  they  forced 
him  into  the  cabin  beside  the  admiral,  desiring  Captain  Porras 
to  go  where  he  liked,  and  not  commit  a  crime  for  which  they 
might  all  suffer;  that  he  might  be  satisfied  in  meeting  no  op- 
position to  his  going  away,  but  if  be  killed  the  admiral  he 
must  lay  his  account  with  being  severely  punished  for  what 
could  not  possibly  be  of  the  least  benefit  to  his  views.  When 
the  tumult  was  somewhat  appeased,  the  conspirators  seized 
ten  canoes  that  lay  along-side,  which  the  admiral  had  purclias- 
ed  all  about  the  island,  and  went  aboard  of  them  as  joyfully 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  Spanish  port.  Upon  this  many  more 
who  had  no  hand  in  the  plot,  in  despair  to  see  themselves 
forsaken,  took  what  they  could  lay  hold  of  along  with  them 
and  joined  th^  conspirators  in  the  canoes,  to  the  great  sorrow 
and  mortification  of  the  few  faithful  servants  who  remained 
with  the  ^.dmiral,  and  of  all  the  sick,  who  considered  them- 
selves as  lo§t  for  ever  and  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  ever  getting 
away.  -  It  is  x^ertain  that  if  the  people  had  been  all  in  healthy 
not  above  twenty  would  have  remained  with  the  admiral,  who 
went  now  out  to  comfort  the  remaining  men  with  the  best  ar- 
gumonts  that  be  could  devise  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
.  Fraucia  de.  Porras  went  away  with  his  mutineers  for  the 
eastern  point  of  the  island,  .whence  Mendez  and  Fiesco  bad 
i^k^n  their  departure  for,  Hispaniolay  and  wherever  they  came 
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they  insulted  the  Indians,  taking  away  their  provisions  and 
every  thing  else  they  pleased  by  force,  desiring  them  to  go  to 
the  admiral  for  payment,  or  that  they  might  kill  him  if  he  re- 
fused, which  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  as  he  was  not 
only  hated  by  the  Christians  but  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  which  had  befallen  the  Indians  in  the  other  island, 
and' would  do  the  same  in  this  if  he  were  not  prevented  by 
death,  for  his  only  reason  of  remaining  was  to  subjugate  them 
as  he  had  already  enslaved  the  natives  of  Hispaniola. 

The  mutineers  took  the  advantage  of  the  first  calm  wea- 
ther after  their  arrival  at  the  easternmost  point  of  Jamaica  to 
set  out  for  Hispaniola,  taking  several  Indians  in  every  canoe 
to  row  or  paddle  them,  as  had  been  done  by  Mendez  and 
Fiesco.  But  before  they  had  been  four  leagues  out  to  sea,  the 
weather  became  unsettled  and  they  resolved  to  return.  Be- 
ing able  to  make  but  very  little  way,  as  the  wind  came  against 
them,  and  as  the  water  flashed  in  over  the  gunwales  in  conse- 
quence of  their  unskilful  management,  they  threw  every  thing 
overboard  except  their  arms  and  as  much  provisions  as  might 
enable  them  to  get  back  to  the  island.  The  wind  still  fresh- 
ened and  they  thought  themselves  in  so  much  danger  that  it 
was  resolved  to  murder  the  Indians  and  throw  them  into  the 
sea.  This  was  accordingly  done  with  several,  but  others  who 
trusted  to  their  swimming  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  to  avoid 
being  murdered,  and  when  weary  of  swimming  clung  to  tlie 
i^ides  of  the  canoes  to  rest  themselves;  those  poor  fellows  had 
their  hands  cut  off  and  were  otherwise  wounded ;  insomuch 
that  eighteen  Indians  were  slaughtei'ed  or  drowned,  only  a 
very  few  being  spared  for  each  canoe  to  assist  in  steering. 
Being  returned  to  Jamaica  they  differed  in  opinion  as  to  their 
future  procedure :  Some  advised  to  go  over  to  Cuba  in  pre- 
ference to  Hispaniola,  as  they  might  take  the  east  winds  and 
currents  upon  their  quarter,  and  could  aftemv'ards  go  from 
that  island  to  Hispaniola,  not  considering  that  the  distance  was 
seventeen  leagues  directly  against  wind  and  current :  Some 
said  it  would  be  but  to  return  to  the  ships  and  make  their 
peace  with  the  admiral,  or  to  take  from  nim  by  force  what 
arms  and  commodities  he  had  left ;  while  others  were  for  stay* 
ing  where  they  were  till  another  calm,  when  they  might  again 
attempt  the  passage  to  Hispaniola.  This  advice  prevaued, 
and  they  remained  in  the  town  of  Aoamaquique,  waiting  for 
fair  weather  and  destroying  the  country.  When  the  fair 
weather  came  they  embarked  twice,  but  were  unsuccessful  both 
times,  owing  to  the  winds  being  contrary.  Thus  foiled  in  their 
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endeavours,  they  travelled  westwards  from  one  tewn  to  ano- 
ther much  dismayed  and  comfortless,  leaving  their  canoes  be« 
hind ;  sometimes  eating  what  they  were  able  to  find,  and 
sometimes  taking  provisions  by  force,  according  as  they  fouiid 
themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  cope  with  the  caciques 
through  whose  territories  they  passed. 

After  the  rebels  were  departed,  the  admiral  took  every 
possiUe  care  that  the  sick  should  be  furnished  with  all  that 
could  conduce  towards  their  recovery,  and  that  the  Indians 
might  be  civilly  treated,  to  induce  them  to  continue  to  bring 
provisions  in  exchange  for  our  commodities.  All  these  things 
were  so  well  managed  that  the  Christians  soon  recovered,  and 
the  Indians  continued  to  supply  us  plentifully  for  some  time. 
But  they  being  an  indolent  race,  who  take  little  pains  in  sow- 
ing, while  every  one  of  our  people  consumed  as  much  provi- 
sions in  one  day  as  would  have  sufficed  an  Indian  for  twenty, 
and  besides  having  no  longer  any  inclination  for  our  commo- 
dities, they  began  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  mutineers, 
since  they  saw  so  many  of  our  men  had  revolted,  and  there- 
fore did  not  bring  such  plenty  of  provisions  as  we  needed. 
This  brought  us  into  great  distress,  as  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  take  these  by  force,  the  greatest  part  of  us  must  have 
gone  on  shore  armed,  leaving  the  admiral  on  board  in  gr  at 
danger,  as  he  was  still  very  ill  of  the  gout ;  and  if  we  waited 
till  the  Indians  brought  provisions  of  their  own  accord,  we 
must  live  in  great  misery,  or  have  paid  them  ten  times  the 
price  we  did  at  first,  as  they  were  sensible  of  the  advantages 
our  necessities  gave  them.  But  God,  who  never  forsakes 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  inspired  the  admiral  with 
a  device  by  which  we  became  amply  provided.  Knowing  that 
in  three  days  there  was  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  m  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  he  sent  an  Indian  of  Hispaniola  who 
was  on  boa]*d,  to  call  the  principal  Indians  of  that  province  to 
talk  with  him  upon  a  matter  which  he  said  was  ot  great  im- 
portance to  them.  These  Indians  came  accordingly  to  wait 
upon  him  on  the  day  before  the  eclipse  was  to  happen,  and 
he  desired  the  interpreter  to  tell  them,  That  we  were  Christ- 
ians who  believed  in  the  God  of  Heaven,  who  took  care  of 
the  good  and  punished  the  wicked.  That  God  seeing  the  re- 
hellion  of  the  Spaniards  against  his  faithful  servant,  would 
not  permit  them  to  go  over  to  Hispaniola,  as  had  been  done 
hy  Mendez  and  Fiesco,  but  had  visited  them  with  all  those 
fiuiferings  and  dangers  which  were  manifest  to  the  whole  island : 
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And  thai  Qod  was  angry  with  the  Indians  for  being  negligent 
in  bringing  provisions  for  our  comraodilies,  and  had  detennin- 
ed  to  punish  them  with  pestilence  and  famine )  and  lest  they 
IDight  not  believe  his  words,  had  appcnnted  to  give  them  a 
manifest  token  cS  his  wradi  diat  veiy  nighty  that  they  m%fat 
plainlv  know  whence  their  punishment  was  derived;  Where- 
fore the  admiral  desired  them  carefoUy  to  observe  the  moon 
that  night  when  she  arose,  and  they  would  see  her  angry  and 
of  a  bloody  hoe»  as  a  sign  of  the  punishments  which  were  to 
foil  on  them  from  God.  Upon  this  the  Indians  were  flismis* 
sed  and  sent  away,  some  of  them  rather  afraid  and  others 
looking  upon  it  as  an  idle  threat*  But  on  observing  the  moon 
^  rise  in  part  obscured,  and  the  obscuri^  increasing  as  she 
rose  higher,  the  Indians  were  so  terrifiea  that  they  hastened 
from  ^  parts  loaded  with  provisions,  ciying  and  lamen&ig 
and  imploring  the  admiral  to  intercede  iot  them  with  God 
not  to  make  tnem  undergo  the  weight  of  his  wrath,  and  pro- 
mising to  bring  him  every  thing  he  wanted  for  the  future. 
The  admiral  pretended  to  be  softened  by  their  rq)entance, 
and  said  that  he  -would  speak  to  God  in  their  favour.  He 
accordingly  shut  himself  iq>  for  some  time,  till  he  knew  that 
the  eclipse  was  about  to  go  o%  and  then  coming  out  of  his 
cabin,  he  tokl  the  Indians  that  he  had  prayed  to  God  for  thero^ 
and  had  promised  in  their  names  that  tney  would  be  good  in 
future,  would  use  the  Christians  well,  and  bring  them  {denty 
of  provisions  and  other  necessaries ;  that  God  therefore  for** 

Stve  them,  of  which  they  would  he  convinced  when  they  saw 
,  e  anger  and  bloody  colour  of  the  moon  go  off.  And  this 
beginning  to  take  place  while  he  was  yet  sp^ii^,  they  gave 
the  admiral  many  thanks  for  his  intercession,  and  {Hraised  the 
mercy  of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  From  that  time  they  al- 
ways took  care  to  provide  every  thing  which  we  required ; 
and  though  they  had  before  seen  eclipses,  they  believed  they 
had  portended  evils  that  had  befallen  them,  but  thinking  it 
impossible  for  any.  one  to  know  on  earth  what  was  to  hi^^ei 
in  the  heavens,*  they  certainly  ccmduded  that  the  Grod  ci  Ae 
Christians  must  have  revealed  all  this  to  the  admird. 

Eight  months  had  passed  after  Mendez  «id  Fiesco  went 
away  without  any  intelligence  of  them,  by  whidh  the  men 
who  remained  with  the  admiral  were  much  cast  down  and  sus- 
pected the  worst.  Some  alleged  that  they  were  lost  at  sea, 
some  that  they  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  of  Hispanic^ 

and  others  that  they  had  died  with  sickness  and  harddi^ ;  for 
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from  the  point  of  that  island  which  is  next  to  Jamaica  it  is 
above-  100  leagues  to  St  Domingo  where  they  had  to  go  in 
quest  of  succour,  the  way  by  land  being  over  uncouth  moun* 
tainS)  and  that  by  sea  against  the  prevailing  winds  and  cuiv 
rents.  To  confirm  their  fears  some  Indians  assured  them 
that  they  had  seen  a  canoe  overset  and  driven  by  the  cuiTent 
<m  the  coast  of  Jamaica ;  which  report,  had  probably  been 
apread  by  the  mutineers  to  make  those  who  were  with  the 
admiral  despair  of  getting  off.  Our  people  at  length  conclud- 
ed that  no  relief  was  ever  to  be  expected,  and  became  ex- 
ceedingly dispirited  and  discontented,  and  most  of  them  con- 
^ired  to  revolt  and  join  the  mutineers,  in  which  they  were 
principally  encouraged  by  one  Bernard  an  apothecary  from 
Valencia,  and  two  others  named  Zamora  and  Villatoro.  But 
the  Almighty,  who  knew  how  dangerous  this  second  mutiny 
must  be  to  the  admiral,  was  pleased  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  the 
coming  of  a  vessel  sent  by  the  governor  of  Hispaniola.  This 
vessel  came  one  morning  to  anchor  near  our  grounded 
ships,  and  her  captain,  named  James  de  Escobar,  came  on 
board  in- his  boat,  saying  that  he  was  sent  by  the  governor  of 
Hispaniola  to  the  admiral  with  his  commendations,  and  that 
as  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  send  a  ship  as  yet  that  could 
cany  off  all  the  men,  he  had  sent  tolnquire  afier  his  situation. 
Escobar  then  presented  him  with  a  cask  of  wine  and  two 
flitches  of  bacon,  and  sailed  away  again  that  same  night  with- 
out waiting  for  any  letters. 

Our  men  were  somewhat  comforted  by  the  appearance  of 
tlus  vessel,  and  the  assurance  that  Mendez  and  Fiesco  had 
got  safe  to  St  Dc»ningo,  and  dropt  their  intended  conspiracy 
and  revolt;  yet  they  wondered  much  that  Escobar  should 
have  stolen  away  so  privately  and  suddenly,  suspecting  that 
the  governor  of  Hispaniola  was  unwilling  that  the  admiral 
should  go  to  that  island.  As  the  cidmiral  was  aware  that  the 
hasty  departure  of  Escobar  might  occasion  speculations  and 
inquiries  among  the  people,  he  told  them  that  it  was  by  his 
own  directions,  because  that  caravel  not  being  large  enough 
to.  carry  them  all  away,  he  would  not  go  himself,  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave,  them  liable  to  the  disorders  that  might  be 
oocasioQed  by  the  mutineers  in  his  absence.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  jthe  governor  was  unwilling  to  aid  the  return  of  the  ad- 
miral into  Spain,  lest  their  Catholic  majesties  might  restore 
him  to  his  authority  as  viceroy,  by  which  he  would  lose  his 
government;  wherefore  he  would  not  provide  as  he  might 

have 
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have  done  for  the  admirak  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  and  had 
sent  Escobar  to  Jamaica  to  espy  the  condition  he  was  in,  and 
to  know  whether  he  might  contrive  to  destroy  him  with  safety. 
He  had  learnt  the  situation  in  which  the  admiral  was  placed 
from  James  Mcndez,  who  sent  the  following  account  of  his 
proceedings  in  writing  to  the  admiral  by  Escobar. 

Mendez  and  Fuesco  on  the  day  they  left  Jamaica  held  on  their 
way  till  night»  encouraging  the  Indians  to  exert  themselves  widi 
their  paddles.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  so  that  the  In- 
dians sometimes  leaped  overboard  to  refresh  themselves  by 
swimming  and  then  came  fresh  again  to  their  paddles.  At 
night  they  lost  sight  of  the  land,  and  half  the  Christians  and 
Indians  took  watcn  and  watch  alternately  to  sleep  and  row, 
taking  great  care  that  the  Indians  might  not  prove  treacher- 
ous. Advancing  in  this  manner"  all  night,  they  were  very 
weary  when  day  appeared ;  but  the  commanders  encouraged 
the  men,  sometimes  rowing  themselves  to  give  a  good  exam- 
ple ;  and  after  eating  to  recruit  their  strength,  they  fell  to 
their  work  again,  seeing  nothing  all  around  but  the  sky  and 
the  sea.  Though  this  was  enough  to  distress  them  sufficient- 
ly, yet  they  were  besides  in  the  predicament  of  Tantalus,  who 
had  water  within  a  span  of  his  mouth  yet  could  not  quench 
his  thirst ;  such  was  their  distress,  for,  through  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  Indians  and  the  prodigious  heat  of  the  preced- 
ing day  and  night,  all  their  water  was  drank  up  without  any 
regard  to  the  future.  AlS  heat  and  labour  together  are  alto- 
gether intolerable  without  drink,  and  as  the  heat  and  thirst 
increased  the  second  day  the  higher  the  sun  ascended,  their 
strength  was  entirely  exhausted  by  noon.  By  good  fortune 
the  captains  had  reserved  two  casks  of  water  under  their  own 
management,  from  which  they  sparingly  relieved  the  Indians, 
and  kept  them  up  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  encouraged 
them  by  the  assurance  that  they  would  soon  see  a  small  island 
called  Nabazza^  which  lay  in  their  way  eight  leagues  from  His- 
paniola.  This  and  their  extraordinary  thirst  quite  cast  them 
down,  and  made  them  believe  that  they  had  lost  their  way, 
for  according  to  their  reckoning  they  had  now  run  twenty 
leagues  and  ought  to  have  been  in  sight  of  Hispaniola;  but  it 
was  weariness  that  deceived  them,  for  a  canoe  that  rows  well 
cannbt  in  a  day  and  night  proceed  above  ten*  leagues,  and  they 
had  been  retarded  by  the  currents  which  were  adverse  to  their 
course. 

Isight  being  come  on  they  had  to  throw  one  into  the  se^ 

who 
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who  bad  died  of  thirst,  and  others  Vere  lying  stretched  out 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  perfectly  exhausted,   those  who 
were  still  able  to  bear  up  a  litde  being  sunk  almost  in  despair, 
and  so  weak  and  spent  that  they  could  hardly  make  any  way 
at  all.     Some  took  sea  water  to  refresh  their  thirst,  which 
may  be  called  a  comfort  of  that  kind  which  was  offered  to  our 
Saviour  when  he  complained  of  thirst  upon  the  cross.     In 
this  manner  they  feebly  held  on  their  way  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  second  night ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  send  them 
succour  in  their  utmost  need,  for  when  the  moon  began  to  rise, 
James  Mendez  perceived  that  she  got  up  over  some  land,  as  a 
little  island  covered  her  in  the  nature  of  an  eclipse,  neither 
could  they  have  seen  this  island,  it  was  so  small,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  circumstance,  and  without  the  timely  relief  of 
water  which  it  afforded  they  must  all  have  perished  of  thirst 
on  the  following  day.     Comforting  and  cheering  them  with 
the  joyful  tidings  and  shewing  them  the  land,  he  so  encourag- 
ed them,  supplying  them  at  the  same  time  with  a  little  water 
from  the  casks,  that  the  next  morning  they  were  very  near 
the  small  island  of  Nabazza.     They  found  this  island  to  be  all 
round  one  hard  rock,  about  half  a  league  in  circumference, 
without  either  spring  or  Xx^e ;  but  searching  about  they  found 
rain  water  in  holes  and  clefts  of  the  rock,  out  of  which  they 
filled  their  calabashes  and  casks ;  and  though  tho<ie  of  know- 
ledge  and  experience  advised   the  rest  to  use  moderation  in 
drinking,  yet  thirst  made  some  of  the  Indians  exceed  all 
bounds,   whereof  some  died  there  and  others  fell  into  despe- 
rate distempers- 
Having  remained  all  day  at  this  island  to  refresh  themselves, 
and  eating  such  things   as   they  found  along  the  shore,  for 
Mendez  had  all  materials  for  striking  fire,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  cook  the  shell-fish,  they  rejoiced  at  being  now  in 
sight  of  Hispaniola,  and  fearful  lest  bad  weather  might  arise 
to  impede  the  prosecution  of  their  voyage,  about  sun-set  they 
took  their  departure  from  Nabazza  for  Cape  St  Michael,  the 
nearest  land  in   Hispaniola,  where  they  happily  arrived  next 
morning.  Afier  resting  there  two  days  Fiesco,  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman that  stood  much  upon  his  honour,  would  have  returned 
to  Jamaica  in  pursuance  of  the  admirals  commands  and  his 
own  engagements  to  that  effect ;  but  the  people,  who  were  aD 
sailors  and  Indians,  being  spent  and  indisposed  by  their  past 
labour  and  by  drinking  sea-water,  considered  themselves  like 
Jonas  delivered  firom  the  whales  beUy,  having  been  like  him 

three 
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three  days  and  three  nights  in  tribulation,  none  of  them 
would  consent  to  go  with  hun.  Mendez,  being  most  in  haste, 
wei»t  up  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  in  his  canoe,  .although  suf- 
fering under  a  quartan  ague,  occasioned  by  his  sreat  su&rings 
by  sea  and  land.  After  some  time,  quitting  his  capoe,  he 
travelled  over  mountains  and  by  bad  roads  till  he  arrived  at 
Xaragua,  in  the  west  of  Hispaniola,  where  the  governor  thai 
was,  who  seemed  rejoiced  to  see  him,  though  he  afterwards  was 
extremely  tedious  in  dispatching  him,  owing  to  the  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned.  After  much  importunity  Mendez  obtained 
permission  to  go  to  St  Domingo,  where  he  bought  and  fitted 
out  a  vessel  from  the  private  funds  of  the  admiral,  which  was 
«ent  to  Jamaica  at  the  latter  end  of  May  1504,  and  sailed 
thence  for  Spain  by  the  admirals  direction,  to  give  their  Ca- 
tholic majesties  an  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  ' '^. 
The  admkal  and  all  his  company  had  received  much  com- 
fort frcHn  the  Imowledge  that  Mendez  had  arrived  in 
Hiq>aniola,  and  entertained  full  assurance  .of  being  reliev- 
ed through  his  exertions;  he  therefore  thought  fit  to 
communicate  the  information  to  the  routineers,  that  lay- 
ing their  jealou3ies  aside  they  might;  be  induced,  to  re- 
turn to  their  duty.  .  For  this  purp()se  he  sent  .two  respectable 
i^icers  to  them  who  had  ftjends  among  the  mutineers,  4md 
suspecting  that  they  might  disbelieve,  or  seem  not  to  credit  the 
visit  of  the  caravel  under  the  command  of  Escobac,  he  sent 
them  part  of  the  bacon  which  she  had  brought.  When  these 
two  arrived  where  Porras^and  his  chief  confidant  resided,  h^ 
came  out  to  meet  them  that  he  might  prevent  them  from  mov- 
ing the  men  to  return  to  their  duty  by  the  ofi^r  of  a  general 
pardon,  which  he  justly  suspected  had  bem  sent  by  tbq  admi- 
.ral.  Yet  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  two  Pqrras  to  prevent 
their  adherents  from  learning  the  coming  of  th^  caravely  the 
returned  health  of  those  who  were,  with  the  admiral,  and  the 
offers  which  .he  sent  them^  .  Ait^  several  consultations  amoi^ 
4hemselves  and  with  their  principid  poxifederates,  the  Porras 
refund,  to  trust  th^nselves  to  the  offered. pardons  but  said 
•4hey :  would  go  peaceably  to  Hispaniola  if  h^  WQuld  pro- 
iflsyfietoi^je  &em/a,sbip:«provided  .t^^  Qavieft.or  if  oidy^ooe, 
''I'i  .   •::   .•.     -.        ••!.■•..     ::  •■       !.       .      j?  -.,   n     .  »..  • ;    tbat 

17  Though  not  mentioned  in  the  t^zt^  this  vessel  would  certainly  bring  re- 
freshn^nts  of  yaripp^  kmd?,  but  w^^prob^bly  top  sm^  to  bring  off  the  pe<^Ie. 
Mendez  appears  to  have  remained  at  5t  Domingo  in  order  tont  out  a  targjer 
vessely  which  he  acxoridingly  carried  to  Januuca  in  June^  as  w31  be  seen  la 
the  sequel. — ^£. 
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that  he  should  assign  them  the  half;  and  as  they  had  lost 
their  clothes  and  the  comniodities  which  they  had  for  trade, 
they  demanded  that  the  admiral  should  share  with  them  those 
which  he  had.  The  messengers  answered  that  these  propo- 
sals were  utterly  unreasonable  and  could  not  be  granted.  To 
which  the  Porras  proudly  replied,  that  since  these  were  refus* 
ed  by  fair  means  they  would  take  them  by  force* 

In  this  manner  the  ringleaders  dismissed  the  admirals  mes- 
sengers^ misinterpreting  his  conciliatory  o£^,  and  telling 
their  followers  that  he  was  a  cruel  revengefiil  man ;  saying 
that  they  had  no  fears  for  themselves,  as  the  admiral  would  not 
dare  to  wrong  them  because  of  their  interest  at  court,  yet 
they  ha<}  reason  to  fear  he  Would  be  revenged  of  the  rest  Qflh 
der  colour  of  just  puni^ment,  on  which  account  Roldan  and 
his  friends  in  Hispaniola  had  not  trusted  his  ofiers,  and  it 
had  succeeded  well  with  them,  as  they  had  found  favour  at 
court,  whereas  the  admiral  had  been  sent  home  in  irons. 
They  even  pretended  that  the  arrival  of  the  caravel  with  news 
from  Mendez  was  a  mere  phantom  produced  by  magic,  in 
which  the  admiral  was  an  adept ;  as  it  was  not  likely,  had  it 
been  in  reality  a  caravel,  that  the  people  belonging  to  it  would 
have  had  no  farther  discourse  with  those  about  the  admiral, 
neither  would  it  have  so  soon  vanished ;  and  it  was  more  pro- 
bable, if  it  had  been  a  real  caravel,  that  the  admiral  would 
have  gone  on  board  of  it  with  his  son  aiid  brother.  By  these 
and  other  similar  persuasions,  they  confirmed  their  adherents 
in  their  rebellion,  and  at  length  brought  them  to  resolve  upon 
repairing  to  the  ships  to  secure  the  admiral  and  to  take  all 
they  found  there  by  force. 

Continuing  obstinate  in  their  wickedness,  the  mutineers 
came  to  a  town  then  named  Mdima^  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
the  ships,  at  which  place  the  Christians  afterwards  built  a 
town  called  Seville.  Upon  learning  this  audacious  procedure 
and  their  design  to  attack  him,  the  admiral  sent  his  brother 
against  them,  with  orders  to  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to 
persuade  them  to  submission  by  fair  words,  but  so  attended 
that  he  might  be  able  to  oppose  them  by  foi*ce  if  they  attempt- 
ed to  attack  Him.  For  this  purpose  the  lieutenant  latided  With 
fifty  men  well  armed,  and  advanced  to  a  hill  about  aboWH^t 
from  the  town  in  which  the  rebels  had  taken  up  th^ir  <quar^ 
ters,  whence  he  sent  the  two  messengers  who  had  been  with 
them  before,  requiring  the  captain  of  the  mutlftfeeJs  to^nter 
into  a  conference  for  ending  all  disputes.    But'  they  being 

equal 
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equal  in  numbers  to  the  party  under  the  lieutenant,  and  al- 
most all  seamen,  persuaded  themselves  tliat  those  who  were 
come  out  against  them  were  weak  men  and  would  not  fight, 
and  would  not  therefore  permit  the  messengers  to  talk  with 
them.  They  brandished  their  naked  swords  and  spears  cal- 
ling out  tumultuously,  Kill !  kill !  and  fell  upon  the  lieutenants 
party  immediately.  Six  of  them  had  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  stick  close  by  each  other,  and  to  direct  their  united 
efforts  against  the  lieutenant  alone,  being  confident  of  an  easy 
victory  if  they  succeeded  in  killing  him.  But  it  pleased  God 
that  they  were  disappointed,  for  tiiey  were  so  well  received 
that  five  or  six  of  them  fell  at  the  first  charge,  most  of  whom 
were  of  the  party  who  had  sworn  to  slay  the  lieutenant.  He 
now  charged  the  rebels  so  manfully  and  was  so  well  seconded 
by  his  party,  that  John  Sanchez  and  John  Barba  were  killed, 
some  others  were  brought  to  the  ground  by  severe  wounds, 
and  Francis  de  Porras  their  captain  was  made  prisoner. 
Sanchez  was  the  person  from  whom  Quibio  escaped  in  the 
river  of  Veramia,  and  Barba  was  the  first  man  whom  I  saw 
draw  his  sword  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  rebellion. 

Finding  themselves  thus  unexpecte<lly  overpowered,  the 
mutineers  turned  their  backs  and  fled  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Tlie  lieutenant  would  have  pursued  \  but  some  of  the  princi- 
pal people  about  him  remonstrated,  saying  that  it  was  good 
to  punish,  but  not  to  carry  severity  too  far,  lest  when  he  had 
killed  many  of  the  mutineers  the  Indians  might  think  fit  to 
fall  upon  the  victors,  as  they  were  all  in  arms  waiting  the  event 
without  taking  either  side.  This  advice  being  approved  of, 
the  lieutenant  returned  to  the  ships  with  Porras  and  the  other 
prisoners,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  admiral  and 
those  who  remained  with  him,  giving  God  thanks  for  the  vic- 
tory in  which  the  guilty  had  received  their  just  measure  of 
punishment,  while  on  our  side  the  heutenant  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  hand,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  cham- 
ber to  the  admiral  had  a  small  wound  in  his  hip  from  a  spear, 
of  which  however  he  died. 

Peter  de  Ledisma  (that  pilot  who  went  with  Vincent 
Yanez  to  Honduras,  and  who  so  bravely  swam  on  shore  at 
Belem,  in  his  flight  from  the  lieutenant,  tell  down  some  steep 
rocks  unperceiyed,  where  l^e  lay  all  that  day  and  the  next  un- 
til evening,  unperceived  by  any  except  some  of  the  Indians. 
They  were  amazed  to  see  the  terrible  gashes  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  fight,  having  no  idea  that  our  swords  could  cut 

in 
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in  such  a  manner,  and  opened  up  his  wounds  with  little  sticks 
to  examine  them.  One  of  his  wounds  was  on  the  head  and 
the  brain  was  distinctly  laid  bare;  another  on  his  shoulder  so 
large  and  deep  that  his  arm  hung  as  it  were  loose ;  the  calf 
of  one  leg  was  so  deeply  cut  that  the  flesh  hung  down  to  his 
ancley  and  one  foot  was  sliced  open  from  the  heel  to  the 
toe.  Yet  in  this  desperate  state  he  would  threaten  to  rise  and 
destroy  the  Indians  when  they  disturbed  him,  and  they  were 
so  afraid  a^  to  fly  away  in  consternation.  His  situation  being 
reported  at  the  ships,  he  was  removed  to  a  hut  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  the  dampness  and  the  intolerable  multitude 
of  gnats  were  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  him.  Yet  being 
prq)erly  attended  to,  although  the  surgeon  for  the  first  eight 
days  alleged  that  he  discovered  new  wounds  every  day,  he  at 
last  recovered,  and  the  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  whom 
he  apprehended  no  danger,  died  of  his  slight  wound. 

Tlie  day  after  the  battle,  20th  of  May,  all  the  mutineers 
who  had  escaped  sent  a  petition  to  the  admiral,  humbly  re- 
penting of  their  disobedience,  begging  that  he  would  merci- 
iully  pardon  their  past  transgression,  and  declaring  their  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  his  authority.  The  admiral  granted  their 
request  and  passed  a  general  pardon,  on  condition  that  their 
captain  should  remain  a  prisoner  lest  he  might  stir  up  another 
mutiny.  And  as  he  thought  inconvenience  might  arise  if  they 
were  admitted  on  board  the  ships,  by  quarrels  among  the 
meaner  people,  and  that  it  might  even  be  difficult  to  maintain 
the  whole  in  one  place,  he  sent  out  a  person  in  whom  he  could 
confide  to  take  the  command  of  those  who  had  been  in  the 
mutiny,  with  directions  to  go  with  them  about  the  island  and 
keep  them  in  order  till  the  snips  came,  which  he  daily  expected, 
and  supplied  them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  conmiodities 
to  excnange  for  provisions  with  the  natives. 

The  mutineers  having  all  returned  to  their  duty,  the  Indi- 
ans became  more  regular  in  their  supply  of  provisions  to  us  in 
exchange  for  our  commodities.  We  had  been  some  days 
more  than  a  year  at  Jamaica  when  a  ship  arrived  which  had 
been  fitted  out  at  St  Domingo  by  James  Mendez  from  the  ad- 
mirals private  funds,  in  which  we  all  embarked,  enemies  as  well 
as  friends,  and  set  sail  from  Jamaica  on  the  28th  of  June. 
Proceeding  on  our  voyage  with  much  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  adverse  winds  and  currents,  we  arrived  in  great  need  of  rest 
and  refreshment  at  St  Domingo  on  the  13th  of  August  1504<. 
The  admiral  was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  honour 

and 
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and  respect  by  the  governor,  who  lodged  him  in  the  palace, 
yet  he  set  Porras  who  had  hauled  the  mutineers  at  liberty,  and 
even  attempted  to  punish  those  who  had  been  instrumoitalin 
taking  him  prisoner,  pretending  to  arroeate  an  aathority  of 
trying  causes  and  ofiences  which  belongea  solely  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiral,  who  lied  been  iq)pointed  by  their  Ca» 
tholic  majesties  admiral  and  captain-general  of  their  fleet 
Notwithstanding  of  all  this  he  &wned  upon  the  admiral, 
using  every  demonstration  of  kindness  in  his  presence,  yet 
acting  treacherously  in  undermining  his  character  and  autho* 
rity ;  and  this  lasted  all  the  time  we  remained  at  St  Domii^. 
Our  own  ship  beinff  refitted  and  supplied  with  all  necessaries 
&r  the  voyage,  and  another  hired  in  which  the  admiral  and 
his  kindred,  friends,  and  servants,  embarked,  we  sailed  on 
the  2d  of  September,  most  of  the  other  people  who  had  been 
along  with  us  in  our  late  disastrous  voyage  remaining  at  St 
Dominffo.  We  had  scarcely  got  two  leagues  from  the  port 
when  the  mast  of  one  of  the  snips  came  by  the  board,  and 
was  immediately  sent  back  by  the  admiral  to  refit,  while  we 
held  on  our  way  in  the  other  vessel  to  Spain. 

Having  run  about  a  third  part  of  the  way,  so  terrible 
a  storm  arose  that  our  ships  were  in  immin^it  danger  ;  and 
next  day,  19th  of  October,  when  the  weather  was  fair  and 
the  ship  quite  steady  the  mast  flew  into  four  pieces ;  but  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  admiral  who  was  unable  to  rise  from 
his  bed  on  account  of  the  gout,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the 
lieutenant,  a  jury-mast  was  constructed  out  of  a  qpare  yard, 
strengthened  with  some  planks  taken  from  the  poop  and  stem, 
and  firmly  bound  together  with  ropes.  We  lost  our  foremast 
in  another  storm  ;  and  yet  it  pleased  God  that  we  arrived  safe 
at  the  port  of  St  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  and  thence  to  Seville  j 
where  the  admiral  took  some  rest  after  the  many  fatigues  he 
had  undergone. 

In  May  1505  he  went  to  the  court  of  King  Ferdinand, 
the  glorious  Queen  Isabella  having  in  the  year  before  ex^ 
changed  this  life  for  a  better.  Her  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
the  admiral,  as  she  had  always  fiivonred  and  supported  him ; 
whereas  the  king  had  proved  unkind  and  adverse  to  his  ho- 
nour and  interest.  This  plainly  appeared  by  the  reception  he 
met  with  at  court ;  for  though  King  Ferdinand  received  him 
with  the  outward  appearance  of  favour  and  respect,  and  pre^ 
tended  to  restore  him  to  his  fiill  power,  he  yet  would  have 
stript  him  of  all  if  shame  had  not  hindered',  considering 
the    engagements    which    both    he    and    the    queen    had 

come 
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come  under  to  him  wben  he  went  out  upon  his  last  voyage. 
But  the  wealth  and  value  of  the  Indies  appearing  every  da^ 
more  obvious,  and  considering  how  great  a  share  of  their  pro^ 
duce  would  accrue  to  the  admiral  in  virtue  of  the  articlef 
which  had  been  granted  previous  to  his  discovery,  the  king 
was  anxious  to  acquire  the  absolute  dominion  to  himself,  and 
to  have  the  disposal  of  all  the  employme];iits  in  the  new  world 
according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  which  by  the  agrees 
ment  wene  in  the  gift  of  the  admiral  as  hereditaiy  viceroy, 
admiral,  and  governor-general  of  the  Indies.  The  king 
ther^bre  began  to  propose  new  terms  to  the  admiral  by  way 
of  equivalent,  which  negociation  God  did  not  permit  to  take 
effect ;  for  just  when  Philip  the  first  came  to  reign  in  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  at  the  time  when  King  Ferdinand  went 
from  Valladolid  to  meet  him,  the  admiral,  much  broken  down 
by  the  gout,  and  troubled  to  find  himself  deprived  of 
his  rights,  was  attacked  by  other  distempers,  and  gave  up 
his  soul  to  God  upon  Ascension  day,  the  ^Oth  of  May, 
1506,  at  the  city  of  Valladolid.  Before  his  death  he  devout- 
ly partook  of  tne  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  ai^d  these 
were  his  last  words  "  Into  thy  hands  O  Lord!  I  commend  my 
Spirit.**  And  through  his  infinite  mercy,  we  do  not  question 
but  he  was  received  into  glory,  to  which  may  God  admit  us 
with  him. 

His  body  was  conveyed  to  Seville!,  where  it  was  magnij& 
cently  buried  in  the  cathedral  by  the  order  of  the  Catholic 
king,  and  the  following  epitaph  in  Spanish  was  engraven  upon 
his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  renowned  actions  and  the  great 
discovery  of  the  Indies* 

A  GASTILIA  YA  LEON 
NUEVO  MUNDO  DIO  COLON. 

Columbus  gave  a  New  World  to  Castile  and  Leon. 

These  memorable  words  are  worthy  of  observation,  as  no- 
thing similar  or  any  way  equivalent  can  be  found  either  in  the 
ancients  or  among  the  moderns.  It  willtherefore  be  evef 
had  in  remembrance,  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Indies; 
though  since  then  Ferdinand  Cortes  and  Francis  Pizarro  have 
found  out  many  other  provinces  and  vast  kingdoms  on  the 
continent.  Cortes  discovered  the  province  of  Yucutan  and  the 
empire  of  Mexico  now  called  New  Spain,  then  possessed  by 
yoL.  iiL  C  the 
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the  mat  cniperar  Manievuma ;  and  Francis  fiifimo  finnid 
out  me  kinfidcMiiof  Peru  which  is  of  vast  extent  and  faU  d 
endless  weuth,  which  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
powerful  king  Ataialipa.  From  these  countries  and  bmg- 
doms  there  come  every  year  to  Spain  many  ships  laden  with 
gold  and  silver  and  rioi  commodities,  as  Brazil  wood,  cocbi- 
neali  indieo,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  great  value,  besides 
pearls  and  othei*  precious  atenefi:  owing  to  whidi  Sptia 
and  its  princesat  ttus  timefloutitii  and  aboand  in  wmltk  be* 
yond  all  other  nations. 


CHAPTER    IL 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  'FIIC8T  DISCOVBRT  OOF  Aftfl»IClA,  mC  GHmh 
TOPHBR  COUOmBVS ;  ItROM  Ti£E  HISTORY  OF  T»E  «W£ST 
INDIEB,  MraNTONXO  J>B  ttBRBJSRA|  HtSTOBIOORAtPliER  TO 
KINO  OF  6FA1K  '« 


Section  L 

Of  the  JSmnd^dge  of  the  Ancients  reacting  the  New  World. 

With  the  generality  of  mankind,  so  far  from  imagining  that 
there  oould  be  aay  suchcountry  as  the  new  world  or  West  In- 
dies, the  very  notion  of  any  such  thing  being  supposed  to 
exist  was  considered  as  extravagant  and  absurd,  for  every  one 
believed  that  aU  to  the  westwards  of  the  Canary  islands  was 
an  immense  and  unnavigable  ocean.  Yet  some  of  the  an- 
cients have  left  hints  that  such  western  lands  existed.  In  the 
close  of  ti>e  second  act  of  bis  tragedy  of  Medea,  Seneca  says, 
**  The  time  will  come,  when  the  ocean  shall  become  navigable, 
and  a  vast  land  or  New  World  shaU  be  discovered/'  St  Gre- 
gory^ in  'his  exposition  of  the  'Epislje  (^  St  Clement,  says, 
"**  There  is  a  new  world,  or  even  worlds,  bey<md  the  ocean." 
'We  axe  informed  .by  other  mithors,  that  a  Carthag^ian  mer- 
chant 

1  Ckorclullt  CoUectioii,  V.  591*  AU  that  has  been  atteiBpted  In  die  pre- 
sent article  is  to  soften  the  asperity  of  the  hagu^ge,  and  to  iiliistrate  the  text 
))yL  a  few  notes  where  these  seemed  necessary.—E. 
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diaiH  ptfiip  aoQMlentfdlf  d]«coveieed  in  the  ocean,  mmy  ^»  sa^ 
from  oar  ancient  continent,  an  incrediUy  firuitftilialaAa,  fuU 
of  j^yigal)]^  rixer^,  fataviog  plenty  of  ^ili  beasts, -but  uninha* 
hite4  by  xaea,  and  t\x^  t;he  di^cayerers  wene  desirous  o£  set- 
tling thiarej  fa^,  hi^ving  givenan  accountjof  this.discianreiy.to 
the  ^endte  tqf  Cart^ngef  •doi€grju>t  only  absolutely  prphibited 
9XLy  eijie  to  ^il  thither,  but  put  aH  who  had  been  liiece  tot 
deaith*  the  mofe  eiectually  jtoprevastany  otiiersfroin making 
the  ^feteoipU  Yet  all  this  is  nothiijig  to  the  purpose,  as  there 
is  no  auth^tic  mc^monai  pf  this  su))pQsed  'voyage,  and  .those 
who  haye  spoken  of  M  hicidentaUy  have  givjen  no  cosmogra- 
phical  indications  of  its  situation,  by  means  of  which  the  ad* 
miral  Christopher  Ciolwnbus,  who  made  the  first  discovery  cf 
the  W/esit  Indies,  could  have  acquir^  any  information  to  guide 
him  in  .that  great  discovery.  ^Besides,  that  there  were  no 
ivild  beasts^  either  in  the  windward  .or  leeward  islands  which 
he  discoveii;ed,  those  men  who  would  rob  Columbus,  in  pait 
at  jei^t,<of  tibe  honoiMr  ^  his  great  discovery,  misapply  .the 
io]hym^  ^Uptatioii  -frcua  ithe  TiiMSUs  of  Piato :  <^  There  is  no 
sailing  <upw  the  ^c^an,  beoauie  its.ei^tcance  is  shut  up  by  the 
Pillars  of  Hei^cules.  Yeit  there  had  formerly  been  an  island 
in  that  Qpean^  larg^  thap  all  JBurope,  Asia,  and  A&ica  in 
OQe;  apd  from^thence  a. passage  to  other  islands,  for  suoh  as 
went  In  search  of  them,  and  from  these  .ol^er  islands  people 
might  go  tP  all  the  .qpposite  continent,  iaear  .the  true  ocean.'' 
The^e  detractors  fironi  the  honour  of  Columbus,  in  explaining 
the  words  of  Plato  after  their  own  manner,  evince.more  wit 
than  ti?uth,  when  they  insist  that  the  shut  up  pasii^ge  is 
the  strait  of  ^Gibraltar,  the  gujlf  the  great  .ocean,  the  great  is- 
land Ati^ntisy  ,the  other  islands  beyond  that  the  leeward  and 
windjv^iHl  islwds,  the  continent  opposite  them  the  land  of  Pcrii, 
and  the  true  pcean  the  great  South  Sea,  so  called  from  iu  vast 
ext^t.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  had  any  clear.knowledge  of 
these  natters :  and  what  they  now  allege  consists  merely  of  no* 
tipns  apd  gi^ses,  patched  together  since  the  actual  di^overy  $ 
for  the  .ancients  concluded  there  was  no  possibility  of  sailing 
across  ^eo^ean  on  account  of  its  vast  ^ctent.  These  men,  how. 
ever,  labour  to, eon6nn  their  opinibns,  by  alleging  .that  the  an^ 
<;ient&pal9es^ed  much  knowledge.of  the  torrid  ^zone ;  as  they  in* 
sit  that  Hano  the  Carthaginian  coasted. round  Africa,  from 
the  straits  of  Cribraltar  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  Eudoxias 
navigated  in  the  contrary  direction  from  :tbe  Red  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean.  They  allege  farther,  that  both  Ovid  and  Pli- 
ny 
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liy  make  mention  of  the  island  of  Trapchano^  now  Zomatra  ^ 
which  is  under  the  line. 

All  this  however  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     The  eiq^es- 
sion  of  Seneca  is  not  applicable  $  for  his  proposed  discovery 
is  towards  the  north,  whereas  oars  is  to  the  westwards.    The 
coasting  of  Africa,  as  said  to  have  been  performed  Ysfj  the 
ancients,  is  widely  different  from  travernng  the  vast  ocean,  as 
was  accomplished  by  Columbus,  and  by  the  Spaniards  idder 
his  example.     If  any  notice  is  due  to  ancient  hints,  that  only 
is  worthy  of  observation  which  we  find  in  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  it  seems  predicted  that 
God  would  keep  this  new  world  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  men,  until  it  should  please  his  inscrutable  providence  to 
bestow  its  domuiion  to  the  l^aniards.    No  attention  is  due  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  would  endeavour  to  establish  the 
Ophir  of  the  Scriptures  in  Peru,  and  who  even  all^e  that  it 
was  called  Peru  at  the  time  when  the  holy  text  was  penned. 
For  j  neither  is  that  name  of  Peru  so  ancient,  nor  does  it  pro- 
'  perly  belong  to  that  great  country  as  its  universal  appellation. 
It  has  been  a  general  practice  among  discoverers  to  apply 
names  to  new  found  ports  and  lands,  just  as  occasion  ofiered, 
or  accident  or  caprice  directed  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Spa- 
niards who  made  the  first  discovery  of  that  kingdom,  applied 
to  it  the  name  of  the  river  they  first  landed  at,  or  that  of  the 
cacique  who  governed  the  district.     Besides,  the  similarity  of 
words  is  too  trivial  a  circumstance  on  which  to  establish  a 
foundation  for  a  superstructure  of  such  importance.     The 
best    informed    and   most  judicious   historians  affirm,  that 
Ophir  was  in  the  East  Indies:  For,  if  it  had  been  in  Peru, 
Solomons  fleet  must  necessarily  have  run  past  the  whole  of 
the  East  Indies  and  China,  and  across  the  immense  Pacific 
ocean,  before  it  could  reach   the  western  shore  of  the  new 
world ;  which  is  quite  impossible.     Nothing  can  be  more  cer^ 
tain  than  that  the  fleet  of  Solomon  went  down  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  as  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  those  arts  of 
navigation  which  a^'e  now  used,  they  could  not  launch  out  into 
the  ocean  to  navigate  so  &r  from  land  ;  neither  could  those 
distant  regions  be  attained*  to  by  a  land  journey.     Besides, 
we  are  told  that  they  carried  from  Ophir  peacocks  and  ivory, 
artides  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  new  world.     It  is 
therefore  btlieved  that  it  was  the  island  of  Taprobana,  from 
whence  all  those  valuable  commodities  were  carried  to  Jerusa- 
lem; 

t  Trapobaaa,  or  rather  Taprobana,  is  assuredly  Ceylon,  not  Sumatra. — ^£- 
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lem ;  and  the  ancients  may  have  very  justly  caDed  their  dis- 
covery the  nem  wnrld^  to  express  its  vast  extent,  because  it 
contained  as  much  land  as  was  before  known,  and  also  because 
its  productions  differed  so  much  from  those  of  our  parts  of 
the  earth,  or  the  old  voorld.  This  explanation  agrees  with  the 
expres»ons  of  Seneca  and  St  Jerome* 


Section  IL 

Of  the  Motives  which  led  Columbus  to  believe  that  there  were 

unknown  Countries. 

The  admiral  Christopher  Columbus  had  many  reasons  for 
being  of  opinion  that  there  were  new  lands  which  might  be 
discovered.  Being  a  great  cosmc^rapher,  and  well  skiUed  in 
navigation^  he  considered  that  the  heavens  were  circular,  mov- 
ing round  the  earth,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  sea,  con- 
stitute a  globe  of  two  elements,  and  that  all  the  land  that  was 
then  known  could  not  comprise  the  whole  earth,  but  that  a 
great  part  must  have  still  remained  undiscovered.  The  mea. 
sure  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  being  360  degrees, 
or  6S00  leagues,  aUowing  174  leagues  to  the  degree, 
must  be  all  inhabited,  since  God  hath  not  created  it  to  lie  waste. 
Although  many  have  questioned  whether  there  were  land  or 
water  about  the  poles,  still  it  seemed  requisite  that  the  earth 
should  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  water  towards  the 
antarctic  pole,  which  it  was  known  to  have  at  the  arctic.  He 
concluded  likewise  that  alt  the  five  zones  of  the  earth  were 
inhabited,  of  which  opinion  he  was  the  more  firmly  persuaded 
niier  he  had  sailed  into  75  degrees  of  north  latitude.  He 
also  concluded  that,  as  the  Portuguese  had  sailed  to  the  south- 
wards, the  samenught  be  done  to  the  westwards,  where  in  all 
reason  land  ought  to  be  found :  And  having  collected  ail  the 
tokens  that  had  been  observed  by  mariners,  which  made  for 
his  purpose,  he  became  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  were 
maay  lands  to  the  westwards  of  Cabo  Verde  and  the  Canaries, 
and  that  it  was  practicable  to  sail  over  the  ocean  for  their  dis- 
covery ;  because,  since  the  world  is  round,  all  its  parts  must 
necessarily  be  so  likewise.  All  the  earth  is  so  fixed  that  it  can 
never  fail ;  and  the  sea,  though  shut  in  by  the  land,  preserves 
its  rotundity,  without  ever  falling  away,  being  preserved  in  its 
position  by  attraction  towards  the  centre  of  gravity.  By  the 
A  consideratioi^ 
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consideration  of  many  natural  reasons,  and  byperccivb^  that 
not  above  the  third  part  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  was 
discovered^  hieing  the  extent  eastwards  from  Cabo  Verde  to 
the  farthest  then  khown  land  of  India,  he  concluded  that 
there  remained  much  room  for  farther  discoveries  by  sailing 
to  the  westwards,  till  they  should  come  to  m<3et  with  those 
lands  then  known,  the  ends  whereof  to  the  eastwards  had  not 
been  yet  explored.  In  this  opinion  he  was  much  confirmed 
by  his  friend  Martin  de  Bohemia  ',  a  Portuguese  and  an  able 
cosmographer,  a  native  of  the  island  of  FayaL 

Many  other  circumstances  concurred  to  encourage  Co- 
lumbus in  the  mighty  enterprize  of  discovery  towards  the 
west,  by  discoursing  with  those  who  used  to  sail  to  the  west* 
words,  particularly  to  the  islands  of  the  Azores.  In  pardc'u- 
lat,  Martin  Vincente  assured  him,  that,  having  been  on  one 
occasion  450  leagues  to  the  westwards  of  Cape  St  Vincent, 
he  took  Qp  a  piece  of  wood  which  was  very  artificially 
wrought,  and  yet  was  supposed  not  to  have  been  fashioned 
with  tools  of  iron  :  And,  because  the  wind  had  blown  many 
days  from  the  west,  he  inferred  that  this  piece  of  wood  must 
have  drifted  from  some  land  in  that  direction.  Peter  Conrea, 
who  had  marrred  the  sister  of  Columbuses  wife,  likewise  as- 
sured bim^  that  he  had  seen  another  piece  of  wood  similariy 
wrought,  which  had  been  drifted  by  the  west  winds  upon 
the  island  of  Puerto  Santo ;  and  that  canes  also  had  been 
floated  thither,  of  such  a  size  that  every  joint  could  contain 
a  gallon  of  liquor.  Columbus  had  farther  heard  mention 
made  of  these  canes  by  the  king  Of  Portugal,  who  had  some 
of  them,  which  he  ordered  to  be  shewn  to  the  admiral, 
who  concluded  that  they  must  have  been  drifted  from  India 
by  the  west  wind,  more  especially  as  there  are  none  such  in 
Europe.  He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  as  Pto- 
lemy, in  the  ITth  chapter  of  the  first  bobk  of  his  coamoeraphy, 
describes  such  canes  as  being  found  in  India.  He  was  nkewise 
.  Informed  by  some  c^  the  inhabitants  of  the  Azxnrte,  tibat 
when  the  wind  continued  long  and  violent  from  the  west  and 
north-west,  the  sea  used  to  throw  pine  trees  On  thfe  ccteists  of 
the  isles  of  Gracioso  lind  Fayal,  in  which  po  trees  of  that 
sort  grow.  The  sea  once  cast  two  dead  bodies  on  the  coast 
of  FJoi'es,  having  very  broad  faces,  and  quite  different  fea- 
tures from  those  of  the  Christians.  Two  canoes  were  seen 
jit  another  time,  having  several  articles  in  thieinj  which  might 

liave 

1  This  is  the  person  usually  called  Behain. — ^£« 
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liftve  been  driveo  out  t&  sea  by  the  force  of  the  wind  while 
passing  from  one  island  to  another^  and  dbience  to  the  Azores.. 
Anthony  Leme,  wba  had  married  m  Madehra»  dedared  that; 
he  once  run  a  consideri^le  way  to  the  westwards  €£  that 
island  in  bis  caraveU  aiid  fancied  that  he  saw  three  islands  ; 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gomera,  Hierro,  and  the 
Azores,  affirmed  that  they  every  year  saw  islands  to  the  west- 
wanls*  These  were  con^dered  by  Columbus  as  the  same 
with  those  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History,  where 
he  says,  <^  That  the  sea  to  the  northwards  cuts  off  some  pieces 
of  woock  from  the  land ;  and  the  roots  being  very  large^  tfaey^ 
drift  on  tlie  waiter  like  floats,  and  looked  at  a  distance  like 
inlands*" 

In  the  year  1484,  an  inhabitant  of  the  ishind  of  Madeira 
asked  permission  from  the  king  of  Portugal  to  go  upon  the 
discovery  of  a  country^  which  he  declared  li^  saw  every  year 
exacdy  in  the  same  position,  agreeable  to  what  had  been  re^ 
ported  by  the  people  of  the  Azores.  '  On  these  ^accounts,  the 
ancient  sea-charts  laid  down  certain  islands  in  these  seas, 
which  they  called  Antilla,  and  placed  them  about  200  leagues 
west  from  the  Canaries  and  Azores ;  which  the  Portuguese 
believed  to  be  the  island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  the  fame  of 
which  has  occasioned  many  to  commit  great  folly  from  oo- 
vetousness,  by  spending  much  money  to  no  purpose.  The 
story  is,  that  this  island  of  the  Seven  Cities  was  peopled  by 
those  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  infidels,  when 
Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Moors,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Roderick ;  when  seven  bishops  embarked  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  and  arrived  in  that  island,  whei*e  they  burnt 
their  ships  to  prevent  any  one  from  thinking  to  return,  and 
each  of  the  bishops  built  a  separate  city  for  his  flock*  It  was 
rqx)rted,  that  in  the  days  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  one 
of  his  ships  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  that  island,  where 
the  natives  carried  the  sailors  to  church,  to  see  whether  they 
were  Christians  observing  the  Roman  ceremonies;  and^ 
finding  them  to  be  so,  desired  them  to  remain  till  their  lord 
should  come ;  but,  fearing  they  might  bum  their  ship  and 
detain  them,  the  Portuguese  returned  well  pleased  into  Por* 
tugal,  expecting  a  considerable  reward  from  the  prince,  He^ 
however,  reproved  them  for  bringing  so  imperfect  an  accounty 
and  ordered  them  to  return ;  which  the  master  and  sailors 
dared  not  attempt,  but  left  the  kingdom,  and  were  never 
more  he^d  of.     It  is  added,  that  these  sailors,  while  in  the 

island 
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island  of  the  Seven  Citieis,  gathered  some  sand  ibr  their  cook* 
room,  which  turned  out  to  be  partly  gold.     Some  adventa- 
rers  from  Poitugal,  allured  by  this  report,  went  out  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  this  discovery,   one  of  whom  was 
James  de  Tiene,  and  the  pilot  was  James  Velasquez  of  Palos. 
This  man  affirmed  to  Columbus,  at  the  monastery  of  St  Mar 
ria  de  Rabida,  that  they  took  a  departure  from  Fyal,  and 
sailed  150  leagues  to  the  south* west,  and  at  their  return  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Flores,  following  many  birds  flying  in 
that  direction,  which  they  knew  were  not  water-fowL    He 
next  said,  that  they  sailed  so  far  to  the  north-west,  that  Cape 
Clare  of  Ireland  bore  east  of  them ;  where  they  found  the 
west  wind  blowing  hard,  yet  with  a  smooth  sea,  which  they 
believed  was  occasioned  by  the  nearness  of  some  land  shel- 
tering the  sea  from  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  but  that  they 
dared  not  to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  it  being  Aen  the 
month  of  August,  and  they  feared  the  approach  of  winter. 
Thi$  is  said  to  have  happened  forty  years  before  Columbus 
discovered  the  West  Indies. 

A  sailor  belonging  to  Port  St  Mary  affirmed,  that  in  a 
voyage  to  Ireland  he  saw  a  country  to  the  westward,  which 
lie  imagined  to  have  been  Tartary;  but  which  has  since 
turned  out  to  be  BaccMaoSy  being  a  part  of  Canada,  but 
could  not  attain  the  coast  by  reason  of  stormy  weather  ^.  Pe- 
ter de  Vel&sco  of  Galicia  declared,  that,  in  a  voyage  to  Ire- 
land, he  stood  so  far  to  the  northward  that  he  saw  land  west 
from  that  island.  Vincent  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  pilot  of  Ta- 
vira,  said  that  one  morning,  on  his  return  from  Guinea,  he 
thought  he  saw  an  island  under  the  parallel  of  Madeira. 
Diaz  discovered  the  secret  to  a  merchant,  who  procured  the 
leave  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  the  disco- 
very, and  sent  advice  to  his  brother  Francis  de  Cazana  to  fit 
cut  one  at  Seville,  and  put  it  under  the  command  of  Diaz. 
Sut  Francis  Cazana  refusing,  Diaz  returned  to  Tercera, 
where  he  procured  a  ship,  with  the  assistance  of  Luke  de 
Cazana,  and  went  out  two  or  three  times  above  an  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west,  but  found  nothing.  To  these  may  be 
added,  the  attempts  made  by  Caspar  and  Michael  de  Cor- 
tereal,  sons  to  him  who  discovered  the  island  of  Tenera ;  but 
they  were  lost  in  searching  for  this  land.  Yet  all  these  par- 
tictJars  contributed  to  encourage  Columbus  to  undertake  the 
enterprize$  for,  when  Providence  has  decreed  the  accom- 
plishment 
3  Rather  Newfound]and.-<^£. 
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pli^hntfint  of  any  tbiog,  it  disposes  the  means^  and  provider 
the  proper  iostniments. 


Section  III. 

Columbus  proposes  his  Design  to  the  King  and  Cbteen  of 
Spaing  which^   after  many  Repulses^   is  adopted  by  the 
Qjieen  '• 

The  reason  why  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Indies  to 
those  new  found  countries^  was  on  purpose  to  excite  the 
princes  he  had  to  deal  with  to  fall  into  his  proposals,  as  he 
proposed  to  find  gold,  silver,  and  pearls,  and  those  drugs 
and  spices  which  are  not  produced  in  our  countries,  and 
therefore  he  concluded,  that  his  discoveries  might  vie  with 
the  East  Indies,  give  reputation  to  his  design,  and  add  weight 
to  his  proposals.  Besides,  it  was  his  design  to  discover  the 
east  by  way  of  the  west ;  and  as  the  East  Indies  lay  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  east,  going  eastwards,  which  he  meant 
to  discover  in  a  western  course,  it  might  well  be  called  India* 
After  the  actual  discovery,  and  when  both  New  Spain  and 
Peru  were  found  out,  the  name  was  made  plural,  and  the 
new  world  was  called  the  West  Indies.  These  West  Indies 
ore  the  countries-  comprehended  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  consisting  of  one  hemisphere, 
or  half  the  globe,  being  180  degrees  of  longitude.  These 
limits  commenced  at  a  meridian,  SO  or  40  degrees  westwards 
from  that  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  proceeded  from  thence, 
to  the  west;  so  that  allowing  17|  leagues  to  a  degree,  this 
allotment  contains  3700  Spanish  leagu.es  in  breadth,  between 
east  and  we^t  ^. 

Columbus,  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Colon,  to  adapt  his 
name  to  their  language,  was  born  in  Genoa,  his  fathers 
name  being  Dominictc.  As  to  the  original  of  his  family, 
some  derive  it  from  Placentia,  others  from  Cucureo,  a  town 
on  the  coast  near  that  city,  others  from  the  lords  of  the 
castle  of  Cucaro,  in  Montferrat,  near  Alexandria ,de  la  Pagla* 
In  940,  the  Emperor  Otho  II.  confirmed  to  the  brothers 

and 

1  We  Jiave  her&omitted  two  sections  of  verjr  uainteresting  cosmographical 
observations  on  the  antipodes,  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  of  the  Wes» 
tern  hemisphere}  and  the  peopling  of  America. — ^E. 

2  The  author  or^  translator  has  here  committed  a  material  arithmetical 
error  ;  as  180  degrees,  multiplied  by  17^  only  produce  Si^O  leagues.— £. 
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md  enkf  Peter,  John,  and  Akoumdier  Columbysi  the  real 
and  feudal  estates  which  they  possessed  in  tb^  lUierf  iea  of  the 
cities  of  Aqui,  Savona,  Asti,  Montferrat,  Turin,  Vercelii, 
Parma,  Cremona^  and  Bergamo^  with  all  the  rest  they  held 
in  Italy.  By  other  records,  it  appears  that  the  Columbi  of 
Cucaro,  Cucureo,  and  Placentia,  were  the  same ;  and  that 
the  befor^-metitioned  etnperor  granted,  in  the  same  year  940, 
to  the  same  three  brothers,  the  castles  ot  Cuearo,  Cowzana, 
Rosignano,  and  others,  with  the  fourth  part  of  Bisfagno, 
which  belonged  to  the  empire.  Hiis  sufficiently  demonstrates 
tbc  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  faniiJy.  When  very 
joang,  Christopher  Colambus  came  into  Spain,  or  Portugal 
YBtherr  to  seek  bis  fortune  like  other  men.  He  there  mar^ 
ried  Dmna  Philippa  Moniz  de  Perestrello,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  Don  James  Colambus ;  and  afterwards,  by  a  seccHid 
wife,  Doflna  Beatri?^  Henriques^  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  be 
had  another  son,  Don  t'erdinand  Columbus,  agentkman 
excellently  qualified  and  well  learned. 

Bdng  entirely  convinced  that  there  were  new  lands  to 
discoter,  which  he  had  been  long  revolving  in  his  mind,  )>c 
at  length  determined  to  attempt  carrying  his  de^gn  into  exe- 
catioti ;  but  knowing  that  such  an  undertaking  was  fit  only 
for  some  sovereign  prince  dr  state,  he  made  the  prc^yosal,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  where  it  was  looked 
n{km  as  a  chimera*  He  then  communicated  his  design  to 
John  IL  of  Portugal,  who  gave  him  a  favourable  bearing, 
but  was  so  much  oc^cupied  with  the  discoveries  along  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  ^igage  in 
another  enterprise  of  so  much  impcnrtance.  King  John, 
hotrever,  referred  the  matter  to  three  persons  on  whc»n  he 
placed  great  reliance  in  matters  relating  to  cosmography  and 
discovery ;  one  of  these  was  Don  James  Ortez,  bishop  of 
Ceuta,  who  was  a  Spaniard,  bom  at  Calzadilla  in  the  com- 
aeiandary  of  St  Jago,  and  commonly  called  the  Doctor  Cal^ 
addillaf  the  other  two  were  Roderick  and  Joseph,  two  Jew* 
i&b  pbysicians<  These  persone  pretended  to  ccmAider  llie 
design  of  Columbus  as  wild  and  impracticable;  yet,  after 
kearing  hi^  reasonings^  and  an  account  of  the  course  he  pro^ 
|MMed  to  steer,  they  advised  the  king  to  send  out  a  caravel 
ttpcm  the  discovery,  giving  out  that  it  was  destined  for  Cabo 
Vei^  This  was  done  aocdrdingly,  and  the  vessel  went  ma- 
ny leagues  to  the  Westwards ;  but,  encountering  severe  storms, 
it  returned  without  efiecting  any  discovery,  and  holding  out 

the 
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the  nolitbas  of  Columbus  to  ridiculew  He,  not  ignorant  of 
this  underhand  dealing,  was  much  ofF^ided ;  a^  his  .wife 
being  dead)  he  took  a  great  aversion  to  Portogal,  and  re*- 
solved  upon  going  into  Spain  to  offer  his  schemes  at  that 
court.  Lest  he  inight  be  treated  there  as  he  had  been  in 
PortugiEily  he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  ColnmbUs  into 
England,  wh^e  Henry  VII.  then  reigned.  But  Bartllolo^ 
meiv  ^pent  much  time  by  the  way,  being  taken  by  pirates; 
and  after  h^  release  and  arrival  in  Engmnd,  he  had  to  sikj 
a  long  time  before  he  learnt  how  to  solicit  the  aifiur  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  In  the  mean  timoy  Don  Gbrk^topfaer 
Columbus  departed  privately  from  Portugal  in  1484  for  An«». 
dahisia,  knowing  that  the  king  of  Portugal  was  sensible  thstt 
his  scheme  was  well  grounded,  and  was  satisfied  the  people 
jof  the  caravel  had  not  done  their  duty,  so  that  he  still  incline, 
ed  to  consult  farther  respecting  the  enterprize.  Cohimbus 
landed  at  Palos  de  Moguer,  whence  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  Elizabeth,*  king  and  queen  of 
Spain,  then  at  Cordova^  leaving  his  son  James  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Rabida,  half  a  league  from  Palos,  under  the  care 
of  Jolm  Perez  de  Marchena,  the  father  guardian  of  that  houses 
who  was  learned  in  humanity,  and  had  soiiie  skill  in  cosmo^ 
graphy.  .  ^ 

On  his  arrival  at  Cordova,  Columbus  made  known  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and  found  most  encouragement  from 
Alonso  de  Quintanilia  comptroller  df  Castile,  a  wise  man  and 
fond  of  great  undertakings,  who,  finding  Columbus  A  man 
of  worth  and  merit,  invited  him  to  his  ta^ie,  without  which 
he  could  not  have  subsisted  during  his  tedious  solicitation. 
After  some  time,  their  Catholic  majesties,  so  far  listened  to 
the  proposal,  as  to  refer  it  to  Ferdinand  de  Talavera,  prior 
of  Prado,  and  confessor  to  the  queen,  who  afterwards  became 
the  first  Christian  archbishop  of  Granada.  Columbus  was 
ealted  befi>re  an  assembly  of  cosmograjpfaers,  of  whom  th^e 
were  ftw  then  in  Spain,  and  those  none  of  the  able^;  and' 
bcisides  the  admiral  was  unwilling  to  explain  himself  too  un- 
re9e]*vedly,  lest  be  might  be  served  us  already  in  Portugal ; 
wherefore  the  result  of  ihift  consultation  WasI  adverse  to  his 
expectations  arid  tndies;  Some  said,  that  as  there  bad  been 
so  many  persons  weU  skilled  in  maritime  affinrs  in  all  i^es  of  the 
woirldf  who  ti^ver  dreamt  of  those  lands  which  Columbus  endea- 
votti^  to  persuade  them  he  sliould  find,  it  wiis  not  to  be  ima^ 
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gjned  that  he  was  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  before  bis  time* 
Others  allq;^  that  the  world  was  so  large,  that  it  woald  re- 
quire a  voyage  of  three  years  at  least,  to  readi  those  {iartbeat 
parts  of  the  east  to  which  Columbus  proposed  to  sail ;  and 
quoted  Seneca  in  confirmation  of  their  opinion,  who  says, 
V*  That  wise  men  were  divided  whether  the  ocean  might  not 
be  of  infinite  extent,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sail 
across  its  bounds ;  and,  even  if  navigable,  it  was  questicHiable 
if  there  were  any  inhabited  land  beyond,  or  if  there  were  a 
possibility  of  going  to  such  a  distance."  They  &rther  alleged 
that  no  other  part  of  our  globe  was  inhabited,  except  &at 
small  parcel  which  existed  above  the  water  in  our  hemispheie^ 
all  the  rest  being  sea:  Yet  they  conceded,  that,  if  it  ware 
found  practicable  to  go  from  Spain  to  the  &rthest  parts  of 
the  world  eastwards,  it  must  likewise  be  granted,  the  same 
might  be  done  by  a  western  course*  Others  contended,  that 
should  Columbus  sail  directly  westwards,  it  would  be  impose 
sible  for  him  ever  to  get  back  to  Spain,  owing  to  the  rotun- 
dity of  the  globe ;  for,  whoever  shoidd  go  beyond  the  hemis- 
phere known  to  Ptolemy,  must  necessarily  descend  so  much 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  return,  whid)  in  that  case 
would  be  like  climbing  up  a  steep  mountain.  Althoij^h  Co- 
lumbus answered  all  their  objections,  they  could  not  compre- 
hend his  reasonings,  and  the  assembly  declared  his  project 
to  be  vain  and  impracticable,  and  imbecoming  the  majesty 
of  such  mighty  princes  to  be  undertaken  on  such  trivial  in- 
formation. Thus,  after  much  time  spent  in  vain,  their  Ca- 
tholic majesties  ordered  Columbus  to  be  informed,  that,  be- 
ing engaged  in  several  wars,  particularly  in  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  they  could  not  then  venture  upon  other  expences ; 
but,  when  that  was  over,  they  would  again  examine  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  so  dismissed  him. 

Having  received  this  mortifying  answer,  Columbus  went 
away  to  Seville,  much  discontented,  after  having  spent  five 
years  at  court  to  no  purpose.  He  then  had  his  project  made 
known  to  the  Doke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  as  some  say,  to 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell  likewise  \  and  being  rgected  by 
them,  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  France  on  the  subject,  and 
intended,  if  rejected  by  the  French  court,  to  have  gone  over 
himself  into  England  in  search  of  his  brother,  firom  whom  he 
had  not  heard  of  a  long  while.  Having  formed  this  resohi- 
tion,  he  went  to  the  monastery  of  Rabida,  intending  to  place 
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his  son  in  Cordova  during  his  absence ;  and,  having  disco- 
vered the  nature  of  his  designs  to  Father  J.  Perez  ae  Mar- 
cheQ£l,  it  pleased  God  that  tne  father  guardian  prevailed  on 
him  to  postpone  his  journey.  Associating  with  himself  Garcia 
Hernandez  a  physician,  Perez  and  he  conferred  with  Co- 
lumbus on  the  matter ;  and  Hernandez  being  a  philosopher^ 
was  much  pleased  at  the  prq^osed  discovery.  Whereupon 
Father  John  Perez,  who  was  known  to  the  queen  as  having 
sometimes  heard  her  confession,  wrote  to  her  majesty  on  th^ 
subject,  and  received  orders  to  repair  to  court,  then  at  the 
new  city  of  Santa  Fe  before  Granada,  and  to  leave  Colum- 
bus at  Palos,  with  some  hope  of  being  successful.  When 
John  Perez  had  discoursed  with  the  queen,  she  ordered 
20,000  maravedies^  to  be  carried  by  Jame^  Pkieto  to  Colum* 
bus  at  Palos,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  court. 

On  his  coming  back,  the  poor  of  Prado,  and  the  others 
who  were  joined  with  him  in  commission,  were  stiU  averse 
from  the  undertaking ;  and  besides,  as  Columbus  demaiided 
high  conditions,  among  which  were  to  have  the  titles  of  ad- 
miral and  viceroy  over  all  his  discoveries,  they  thought  he 
required  too  mudi  in  case  of  success,  and  that  such  a  grant 
wo^d  seem  dishonourable  in  case  of  failure.  The  treaty  was 
therefore  again  entirely  broken  off,  and  Columbus  resolved 
to  go  away  to  Cordova,  in  order  to  proceed  for  France,  be- 
ing positive  not  to  go  to  Portugal  on  any  account.  Alonzo 
de  Quintanilla,  und  Lewis  de  Santangel,  who  was  clerk  of 
the  green  cloth  to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  were  much  concern- 
ed tnat  this  enterprize  should  be  laid  aside,  and  at  their  re- 
quest, and  that  of  John  Perez,  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza  heard  what  Columbus  had  to  say  on  thesubjecty 
with  which  he  was  well  pleased,  valuing  him  as  a  man  of 
worth.  But  the  adverse  party  still  objec^ted  that  Columbus 
ventured  nothing  <^  his  own  on  this  discovery,  requiring  to 
be  made  admiral  of  a  fleet  by  their  Catholic  majesties,  i^ile 
it  would  be  no  loss  to  him  even  if  the  enterprize  should  &il. 
To  this  he  answered,  that  he  would  be  at  an  eighth  part  of 
the  exp^ice,  provided  he  were  entitled  to  a  proportional 

share 

3  This  sam  does  not  much  exceed  ten  pounds  of  our  present  moiiey ; 
yet  in  these  days  was  thought  a  gift  worthy  of  a  queen.— Churchill. 

The  value  of  money  must  then  have  been  much  greater  than  now,  per- 
haps ten  times ;  in  wliich  case  this  supply  may  have  been  equal  to  about  an 
hundred  guineas  in  effectiTe  yalue.-*£. 
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share  in  the  prdfito.  YetaofUngwascoiicladed;  n^erenpcis 
Columbud  lett  4he  city  of  Santa  Fe  in  January  14^2,  in  gceat 
perfriexity,  on  his  way  for  Cordova.  That  aame  day,  Levis 
de  Santangel  represented  to  the  queen,  that  he  was  aeftaoidbr 
ed  she,  who  had  ever  shewn  much  genius  for  great  .under- 
takingSy  should  here  fail  where  so  much  might  be  ^j^dmed, 
and  so  vc]^  Iktle  could  be  put  to  hazard ;  aad^  sbcHild  the 
^fiterprize  be  undertaketi  by  any  otki&s  prince,  as  Cohunbus 
Affirmed  it  would,  lier  majesty  might  easily  see  how  great  an 
injury  this  would  prove  to  her  crown,  especially  as  Columbus 
seemed  a  person  of  woi^h,  and  required  no  reward  hot  wthait 
he  should  find^  venturing  even  his  own  person,  and  part  .of 
the  charges.  He  farther  urged  that  the  thing  was  by  no  means 
of  an  impracticable  nature,  as  represented  by  the  cossnograp 
phers,  nor  ought  the  attempt  to  be  considered  as  indiscreet, 
even  ff  it  should  not  succeed.  Besides,  that  Columbus  cmly 
ifemanded  a  million  of  maravedies  ^  to  fit  himself  out  for  the 
expedidoB ;  and  he  therefore  earnestly  entreated  (dbat  so 
small  a  sum  might  not  obstruct  so  great  an  ^nterprize.  At 
Aie  same  time,  the  queen  was  much  importuned  by  Alonzo 
de  Qukitanilla,  who  had  great  credit  with  iher  majesty^  die 
thanked  them  for  their  advice,  and  said  she  would  wdBoigly 
embrace  it,  wh^n  she  had  a  little  reeovered  from  tiie  eitpenoe 
of  the  war;  ckt,  \i  they  thought  it  necessary -to  proceed  im- 
mediately, she  was  willing  to  have  the  money  raised  by  pawn* 
ing  s<mie  of  her  jewels.  Quintanilla  and  Santangel  kissed  dier 
hand,  imd  expressed  their  thanks  that  her  jaajeety  iiadtbeen 
pleased  to  listen  to  their  advice,  after  the  matter  had  .beea 
refused  by  the  counsel  of  so  many  others  $  and  Santangel  of- 
fered to  lend  the  sum  required  out>of  ;his  own  money.  All 
this  being  settled,  an  alguasil  or  messenger  was  idisjpatebed 
after  Columbus,  with  orders  from  the  queen  for  his  xccum. 
The  messenger  overtook  him  at  the  Iwidge^of  Pmo6,'two 
leagues  from  Granada;  and,  though  much  concerned  to 
have  been  so  much  sligfatod,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  the  seoratary,  John  Co- 
loma,  was  ordered  to  pr-epave'the  contract  and  insiractioiis, 

after 

4  This  fs  Kttle  above^L^SO  #f  ovr  «npiiey,  accoiding  t&the  present  conr 
putation. -^  Churdiill. 
Probjibly  equal  in  effective  value  to  L<5S00  in  the  present  time.r»£. 
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easiness,  in  soliciting  to  have  his  project  undertafcesu 


OonHiom  ffumied  io  C^hmbm  iff  the  Crefmn  qfCkHiUf  jand 
an  jtoHvmt  qfits  JFirsi  Vi^ge^  49  laokiah  he  disc^visred  thf 
NewmrUL. 

i^i&LJmBm  WBid  th^  Sfiorelary  Cohm/L  ponfonrtd  togskber 
upon  the  condHiofifif  yfkifh  he  bad/d^»ftiid^  from  the  liegia- 
ning^  and  they  at  hrufih  agreed  to  the  fttUoiM^ing  aiiftiSea» 
wiiKb  (virase  «i|pai3d  on  j£e  )7ih  April  1492. 

i.  Their OalhoUcjmij^stiest  «s  «ov^E«ign9  otf  tb^  cK^am*  d» 
fnMBi!t]us!tiiiie  ccmstittite  Don  Christopher  •Columhiis  their  ad- 
miraly  rthxoi^grhout  all  those  bkmdsor  «ontineDl»,  that  by  1m 
mean&sltall  be  di«covared  and  conqugecedia  thesakl  ooeaOtfor  :(be 
term  isiinh  life*  asid  after  his  des^  k>  bis.betrsand  supoessofs 
forjeyer,  mih  sdlibejimnuiiilies  ja^d.p^rogatWes  bdonging 
to  iite  said  offioe,  in  the  same«man]%9r  as  they  hiive  been  en<^ 
jayed  by  flheir  c^miral,  .Don  Alc«tto  £nr«qi]e0e>  and  Jus  .pro* 
deoesaors,  wilbtn  their  lib^ties* 

2.  Their  highnesses  do  .constitute  amd  appoint  the  said  IX 
C.  CSobnnbus  their  viceroy  and  govemeir-igeneral  of  aU  the 
islanda  or  continents,  .which,  as  has  been  said,  be. shall  dia- 
eover  and  joamper  in  the  said  seas  j  and  that  he  shall  nomii' 
nate  diree  jierspns  for  the  government  of:eaoh  of  tbeoif  of 
vdiamxlhtdr^iigbnesses  ahaU  choose  one. 

B.  'Their  highnesses  grant  jbo  the  said  D^  C«  CcJumbus,  the 
tenth  :psyrt  of  all  conunodlties  whatsoever,  whetbcr  pearlsg 
oreeious  stones,  ^old,  silver,  spiee,  or  any  other,  bought^ 
Mrtered,  &und,  t^eh,  or  alherwiae  bad^  within,  tbe  toitfis 
of  :the  '^aid  adndcalty,  the  dtarges  being  first  deducted.;  so 
that  he  shall  take  Jo  himself  the  said  t^th  part,  to  iise,.e&? 
jojTf  andidiqMse.of  At  his  pleasure^ 

4*  In  case  any  controversies  shall  arise  on  account  of  the 
commodities  he  may  bring  from  the  said  islands  or  countries, 
so  conquered  or  discovered  as  aforesaid,,  or  eusaccount  of 
those  jiere  taken  of  other  merchants 'in  exchange  fer  fliesQ, 
in  the  place  where  the  said  trade  shall  be  setdea ;  if  itshsJl 
belong  of  riffht  to  the  admiral  to  try  4iuch  causes,  he  sh^U  be 
allowed  to  &  so  by. himself  or  d£|>uty,  as  was  allowed  to  the 

admiral. 
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adhniral  Don  Alonso  Enriquez,  and  his  predeoesaois^  within 
their  districts. 

5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  D.  C.  CSoliunbus,  when- 
ever any  ships  are  fitted  out  for  the  aforesaid  trade,  to  con- 
tribute the  eiffhth  part  of  tlie  carffo,  and  accordingly  to  re- 
ceive  the  eighth  part  of  all  the  promice  in  return. 

These  articles  were  signed  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the 
plain  of  Granada ;  with  which,  and.  with  the  before-mention- 
ed  sum  of  money,  he  departed  from  that  place  on  the  12th 
of  May,  and  leaving  his  sons  at  school  in  Cordova,  he  went 
himself  to  the  port  of  Palos,  in  order  to  expedite  the  jnrcpa- 
rations  for  his  voyage,  very  few  of  the  persons  at  court  be- 
lieving that  he  would  perform  what  he  had  promised.    Their 
Catholic  majesties  having  strictly  enjoined  him  not  to  toudi 
at  Guinea,  nor  to  come  within  an  hundred  lei^es  of  the 
Portuguese  conquests,  gave  him  letters  patent  to  lul  kings  and 
princes  in  the  worlds  requiring  them  to  receive,  honour,  and 
relieve  him  as  their  admiral.     He  chose  Palos,  as  a  place 
where  there  were  many  experienced  seamen,  and  because  he 
had  friends  among  them ;  as  also  for  the  sake  of  John  Perez 
de  Marchena,  who  greatly  assisted  him  in  this  afiair,  by  dis- 
posing-the  minds  of  the  seamen  to  accompany  him,  as  they 
wei*e  very  unwilling  to  venture  upon  an  unknown  voyage. 
He  had  orders  for  me  town  of  Palos  to  furnish  him  with  two 
caravels,  with  which  that  place  was  obliged  to  serve  the  crown 
during  three  months  of  every  year.     He  fitted  out  a  third 
vessel  as  admiral,  which  he  called  the  St  Mary,     The  se- 
cond was  named   the  Pinta^  commanded  by  Martin  Alonso 
Pinzon,   having  his  brother,    Francis  Martinez  Pinzon  as 
master  or  pilot ;  and  the  third.  La  Vinna^  which  had  latine 
or  triangular  saUs,  was  commanded  by  Vinoent  Yanez  Pin- 
zon, who 'Was  both  cis^tain  and  pilot.   .  This  person  advanced 
half  a  million  of  maravedies,  for  the  eighth  part  of  the  charges 
of  the  expedition  ',  the  family  of  the  Pinzons  l)eing  of  uie 
first  rank  in -Palos,  very  wealthy,  and  excellent  sailors  $ 
the  common  marines,  through  their  example  and  iiduence, 

became 

.    X  This  is  about  L.260.— Churchill. 

E^ual  probably  to  about  L.260O  of  our  pr^ent  money  in  effective  value : 
But  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  eighth  part  of  this  small  armament 
should  require  so  large  a  sum^  which  would  extend  the  total  amount  to 
L.S080  of  solid  money,  equal  in  efficacy  to  L.20>800  in  our  times :  and, 
besidm  the  crowm  had  only  advanced  L.52O9  equally  to  L.  £S00^  as  its  con- 
fiributton  for  seren- eighths. — % 
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became  wiOing  to  engage  in  the  voyage,  which  at  first  they 
were  much  averse  from. 

The  vessels  being  ready  for  sea,  were  supplied  with  provi- 
sions for  one  year,  and  took  on  board  a  complement  of  nine- 
ty men,  most  of  whom  were  inhabitants  of  Paios,  except  some 
friends  of  Columbus,  and  a  few  servants  of  the  court.  They 
set  sail  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise  on  the  3d  of  August 
iW2f  going  over  the-  bar  of  the  river  Saites,  on  which 
Palos  is  situated,  and  directing  their  course  for  the  Canaries ; 
the  whole  crews  of  all  the  three  vessels,  after  the  example  of 
Columbus,  having  previously  made  confession  of  their  sins, 
and  partaken  of  the  holy  sacrament.  On  the  very  next  day, 
the  rudder  of  the  caravel  Pinta,  which  Martin  Alonso  Pin- 
zon  commanded,  broke  loose ;  which  was  suspected  to  have 
happened  by  the  contrivance  of  Gomez  Bascon  and  Christo- 
pher Quintero,  her  owners,  and  serving  as  seamen  on  bpard, 
because  they  went  on  the  voyage  against  their  inclination, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  throw  ol^tacles  in  its  uay  before 
setting  out.  This  obhged  the  Pinto  to  lie  to,  and  the  admi- 
ral made  up  to  the  caravel,  though  he  could  not  give  any  aid^ 
on  purpose  to  encourage  the  men.  Martin  Alon^o  Pinzon  be- 
ing an  experienced  seaman,  soon  fastened  the  rudder  in  such  a 
manner  with  ropes  as  enabled  her  to  continue  the  voyage :  But 
on  the  Tuesday  following,  it  broke  loose  again  through  the 
violence  of  the  *waves,  and  the  whole  of  the  small  squadron 
was  forced  to  lie  to.  This  early  misfortune  might  have  dis- 
couraged a  superstitious  person,  more  especially  considering 
the  refractory  conduct  of  M.  A.  Pinzon  afterwards.  ITie 
rudder  was  again  made  fast  as  well  as  they  could ;  and,  con- 
tinuing their  voyage,  they  discovered  the  Canaries  about 
day-break  of  the  11th  of  August.  After  endeavouripg  for 
two  days  to  reach  Gran  Canaria,  and  always  baffled  by  con- 
trary winds,  Martin  .Alonso  was  left  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  land  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  endeavour  to  procure 
another  ship,  and  the  admiral  went  with  the  other  two  to 
Gomera  with  the  same  view.  Not  finding  any  vessel  for  his 
purpose,  he  returned  to  Gran  Canaria,  wliere  he  got  a  new 
rudder  for  the  Pinta,  and  had  her  sails  changed  from  latine 
or  triangular,  into  square,  that  she  might  labour  less,  and  be 
able  more  safely  to  keep  up  with  the  others.  Leaving  Gran 
Canaria  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  September,  he  returned 
to  Gomera,  where  he  took  in  a  supply  of  flesh,  and  wood 
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atid  water,  wkh  great  haste  in  tke  course  of  fiMnr  days;  ai 
he  had  heard  of  some  Portuguese  caravels  cruigiiig  in  those 
parts  to  inteft'cepit  him,  the  king  of  Portugal  being  mndb  con- 
cerned to  learn  tbat  Columbus  had  agreed  with  their  Catho- 
lic majesties,  l^  which  he  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  ag- 
grandizing his  own  crown. 

On  Thursday  the  €lh  of  Septcfmber,  Columbus  tools  i»« 
final  departure  from  Gomera,  standing  to  the  westwards  in 
quest  of  his  proposed  discovery,  and  made  but  Uttle  way  for 
want  of  wind:  Yet  they  test  sight  of  land  ne5Pt  'day,  when 
many  bewaSed  their  state  with  sighs  and  tears,  believing  they 
were  never  more  to  see  land ;  but  Columbus  did  aH  in  his 
power  to  raise  their  hopes,  by  the  promise  of  success,  and  of 
acquiring  wealth.  That  day  tiiey  ran  eighteem  leagues,  wUle 
the  admiral  gave  otit  they  had  only  advanced  fifteen  $  thit^- 
jng  it  pmdent  to  reckon  the  voyage  short,  on  purpose  to  les- 
sen the  appr^iensions  of  the  seamen.  On  the  11th  <^  Sep- 
tember, bdng  150  lef^gues  to  the  westwards  of  Feiro,  they 
saw  a  mast  mating  on  the  sea,  that  i?eemed  to  have  been 
drifted  by  tlie  cmrent,  w^bich  a  little  farther  «ti,  they  found 
-setting  veiy  rapidly  to  the  n<Mthwards.  On  tlite  Itth  Sep- 
tember, being  50  leagues  more  to  tiie  west,  the  admiral, 
about  t»ight-&ll,  perceived  the  needle  to  vary  a  point  west- 
wards, and  somewhat  more  early  nei^  morning.  This  va- 
Tisiti(Hi  liad  never  been  observed  befinse,  at\d  therefore  asto- 
nished the  admiral  greatly ;  and  still  more  so,  three  days  af- 
ter, when  be  had  advanced  100  leagues  fcrtlier  to  the  west- 
wards, on  finding  the  needle  to  vary  two  paints  in  the -even- 
ing, and  to  point  directly  north  next  morning.  Ob  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  15tih  September,  being  then  near  500 
leagues  west  from  Ferro,  they  saw  a  ilame  of  fire  drop  into 
^e  sea,  fomr  or  five  leagues  S.  W.  from  the  s^ips,  the  wea- 
ther being  tlien  'calm,  the  isea  smooth,  and  the  cnrrent  set- 
ting to  the  N.  E.  The  people  in  the  Nimia-said  they  bad 
seen  some  water-wagtails  on  the  day  before,  ^at  which  they 
much  admired,  considering  that  these  birds  never  go  above 
fifteen  -or  twenty  leagues  from  land.  On  the  next  day,  they 
were  still  more  surprised  at  seeing  some  «pots  of  green  and 
yellow  weeds  on  the  soriaoe  of  the  sea,  which  seemed  newly 
broken  off  from  isome  island  or  rddc.  On  Mondi^  the  17th, 
they  saw  much  more,  and  many  concluded  they  were  near 
landf  more  especially  as  a  live  grassheppor  waa  seen  on  the 

•  ^    -  -weeds. 
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weeds.  Others  of  the  companies  alleged  these  weeidU  mkht 
come  from  banks  or  rocks  undi^r  water,  and  the  people^  pe« 
ginning  to  be  afraid,  muttered  against  ^e  prosecution  m  th^ 
voyage.  They  now  percetted  that  the  water  was  not  more 
than  half  as  salt  as  usual,  and  that  night  they  saw  m^ny 
tunny  fishes,  which  followed  so  near  the  ships  that  a  man 
belonging  to  the  Ninna  killed  one  with  a  hatpoon*  In  the 
morning  the  air  was  temperate  and  delightful,  like  the  April 
weather  of  Andaludia.  When  about  S60  league  westwards 
of  Ferro,  another  water- wagtail  was  seen ;  and  on  Tuesday 
the  18th  September,  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  beins  before  in 
the  Pinta  which  was  an  excellent  sailer,  lay  to  tor  the  ad- 
miral, and  rq^rted  that  he  had  seen  a  numerous  flock  of 
birds  flying  westwards,  from  which  he  had  hopea  of  discover* 
ing  land  that  night,  at  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  north- 
wards, .and  even  fancied  he  had  seen  it:  But  the  admiral  did 
not  credit  this,  and  would  not  lose  time  by  deviating  iVom 
his  course  in  search  of  the  supposed  land,  though  aU  the 
.  people  were  much  inclined  to  have  made  the  attempt.  l!%at 
night  the  wind  freshened,  when  they  had  sailed  eleven  days 
always  befi»re  the  wind  to  the  west,  without  ever  having  Co 
handle  a  sail.  During  the  whole  course,  the  admiral  coii^ 
st^iUy  noted  down  every  circumstance  $  as  the  winds,  th^ 
fishes,  birds,  and  other  tokens  of  land,  and  continually  kept 
a  good  look  out,  frequently  trying  for  soundings. 


Section  V. 

Coniinuation  of  the  Voyage ;  the  signs  of  approaching  land; 
the  people  nUftimff  and  the  Admiral  endeofuours  to  appease 
them. 

-BsiKa  akogetberijinacquainted  with  the  voyage,  and  seeing 
nothing  but  sky  and  water  for  so  many  days,  me  people  be- 

San  to  mutter  among  themselves,  as  thinking  their  situation 
esperate,  and  anadously  looked  out  foi*  signs  of  land,  no  <me 
having  ever  been  so  far  out  at  sea  as  th^  tl^en  were.  On 
Wednesday  I9th  September,  a  sea  gull  came  on  board  the  ad- 
miral, and  others  appeared  in  the  evening  $  which  raised  thjBir 
hopes  of  land,  belieraig  these  birds  did  not  6y  far  out  to  ^ea. 
Throwing  the  lead  with  a  line  of  200  fathomp,  no  ground  was 
^Mud,  bat  the49urr«nt  was  found  setting  to  the  §.  W.    Qn 

Thursday 
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Thursday  the  20th  two  more  gulk  were  seen ;  some  time  after 
they  took  a  black  bird,  having  a  white  spot  on  its  crown  and 
feet  like  a  duck ;  they  killed  a  small  fish,  and  sailed  oyer  large 
quantiti<;s  of  weeds.  From  all  which  tokens  the  people  began 
to  pluck  up  fresh  courage.  Next  morning,  three,  small  land 
.binls  settled  on  the  rigging  of  the  admiral,  wh.ere  they  con- 
tinued singing  till  the  sun  rose,  when  they  flew  away.  This 
strengthened  theii*  hopes  of  land ;  as,  though  the  other  birds 
might  venture  out  to  sea,  those  small  birds  could  not  as  they 
thoi]^bt,  go  far  from  land.  Some  time  after,  a  gull  was  seen 
flying  from  W.  N.  W.  next  afternoon  a  water- wagtail  and 
another  gull,  and  more  weeds  to  the  northwards,  whicli  en- 
couraged them  in  the  belief  that  they  came  from  scnie  land  not 
.fiur  oS*  Yet  these  veiy  weeds  troubled  them,  as  they  were 
sometimes  in  such  thick  spots  as  to  impede  the  way  of  the 
ships,  and  they  therefore  avoided  them  as  much  as  possible. 
Next  day  they  saw  a  whale,  and  on  the  22d  September  some 
birds.  During  three  days  the  winds  were  frqm  the  S.W. 
which,  though  contrary,  the  admiral  snid  were  a  good  sign, 
because  the  ships  having  hitherto  sailed  always  before  the 
.wind,  the  men  believed  they  would  never  have  a  fair  wind  to 
return  with.  Notwithstanding  every  encouragement  that  the 
admiral  could  devise,  the  men  grew  nmtinous  and -slighted 
.him,  railing  against  the  king  for  sending  tliem  on  such  a 
voyage  5  while  he  sometimes  endeavom'ed  to  sooth  them  with 
hopes,  and  at  other  times  threatened  them  with  the  punish- 
ment they  might  look  for  from  the  king,  for  their  cowardice 
and  disobedience.  On  .the  23d,  the  wind  sprung  up  at  W. 
U.  W.  with  a  rough  sea,  which  pleased  every  one ;  at  nine  in 
the  morning  a  turtle-d6ve  flew  athwart  the  admiral ;  in  the 
afternoon  a  gull  and  other  white  birds,  and  grasshoppers  vrere 
seen  among  the  weeds.  Next  day  another  gull  was  seen,  and 
turtle-doves  came  from  the  westwards  j  some  small  fishes  also 
were  seen,  which  were  killed  with  harpoons,  as  they  would 
not  take  bait. 

All  these  tokens  of  land  proving  vain,  the  fears  of  the 
'  men  increased,  and  they  now  began  to  mutter   openly  that 
the  admiral  proposed  to    make   himself  great. at  the  ex- 
pence    of  their  lives ;    and,   having   now  done    their .  duty 
by  venturing  farther  than  any  men  had.  ever  done  before, 
.they  ought    not  to    seek  their  own    destruction  by  sailing 
.  onwards  to  no  purpose ;  for,  if  they  should  expend  all  their 
provisions,  they  .would  have  none  to  serve  them  on  the  home- 
ward voyage ;  and  the  vessels,  being  already  crazy,  would  ne- 
ver 
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ver  hold  out ;  so  that  no  one  would  blame  them  for  returning, 
and  they  would  be  the  more  readily  believed  at  home,  as  the 
admiral  had  met  with  much  opposition  at  court.  Some  even 
went  the  length  of  proposing  to  throw  him  overboard,  to  end 
all  controversy,  and  tp  give  out  that  he  had  fallen  accidentally 
into  the  sea  wliile  observing  the  stars.  Thus  the  men  inclin- 
ed more  and  more  to  mutiny  from  day  to  day,  which  greatly 
perplexed  Columbus ;  who  sometimes  soothed  them  with  fair 
words,  and  at  other  times  curbed  their  insolence  with  mena- 
ces $  often  enumerating  the  increasing  signs  of  land,  andassur- 
innj  them  they  would  soon  find  a  wonderfully  rich  country,  where 
alTtheir  toils  would  be  amply  rewarded.  They  thus  continued 
so  full  of  care  and  trouble  that  every  day  seemed  a  year,  till 
on  Tuesday  the  29th  September,  Vincent  Yannez  Pinzon, 
while  conversing  with  Columbus,  called  out  Land!  Land! 
"  Sir,  I  demand  my  reward  for  this  ne^s."  He  thep  pointed 
to  the  S.  W.  and  shewed  something  that  looked  like  an  island^ 
about  25  leagues  from  the  ships^  Though  this  was  after- 
wards believed  to  have  been  a  concerted  matter  between  the 
admiral  and  him,  yet  it  was  then  so  pleasing  to  the  men  that 
they  gave  thanks  to  God ;  and  the  admiral  pretended  to  be- 
lieve it  till  night,  steering  his  course  in  that  direction  to  please 
the  men. 

Next  morning,  what  seemed  land  turned  out  only  clouds 
or  a  fog-bank,  which  often  looks  like  land ;  and,  with  much 
discontent  the  course  was  again  altered  due  west,  and  so 
continued  while  the  wind  was  favourable.  This  day,  Wed- 
nesday 26th,  they  saw  a  gull,  a  water-wagtail,  and  other 
birds.  Next  morning  another  gull  flew  past  from  the  west 
towards  the  east,  and  they  saw  many  fishes  called  dorados^ 
or  gilt'heads,  some  of  which  were  struck  with  harpoons.  Aut 
other  water-wagtail  passed  very  near  the  ships ;  and  the  cur- 
rents were  observed  not  to  run  in  so  strong  a  body  as  before, 
but  to  change  with  the  tides ;  and  there  were  fewer  weeds. 
Friday  28th  September,  they  saw  many  dorados,  and  on  Sa- 
turday a  water-wagtail,  which  is  a  species  of  sea  bird  that 
never  rests,  but  perpetually  pursues  the  gulls  till  they  mute  for 
fear,  which  the  other  catches  in  the  air.  Of  these  there  are 
great  numbers  about  the  Cape  Verde  islands.  Soon  after 
many  guljs  appeared,  and  numbers  of  flying  fishes.  In  the 
afternoon,  many  weeds  were  seen  stretching  from  north  to  south, 
also  three  gulls  and  a  water-wagtail  pursuing  them.  .  The  men 
constantly  allowed  that  the  weeds  wore  a  sign  of  near  land,  but 
alleged  that  it  was  under  water.  On  Sunday  30th  Septem- 
ber, 
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ber,  ibui'  water-wfigtdls  came  tiear  the  ftdiniral  at  once,  from 
which  it  was  concluded  the  land  could  tiot  be  far  off.  Mariy 
weeds  appeared  in  a  line  from  W.N.W.  to  KS.E;  likewise 
many  of  those  fishes  which  are  called  empei^oht  having  a  hard 
skin,  and  not  good  eating.  Though  the  admiral  carefully 
noted  all  these  circumstahces,  he  ceased  not  to  observe  the 
heav^bs.  He  perceived  that  the  needles  varied  two  points  at 
night^fall,  ^d  returned  due  north  in  the  morning,  which 
much  pef'piexed  the  pilots ;  till  he  told  them  this  ptoceeded 
from  die  north  star  tnovilig  routid  the  pole,  with  which  gra. 
tilitous  explanation  they  Were  partly  satisfied,  for  this  hithertd 
uiiiisUal  variation  at  such  a  distatice  frokn  lahd,  made  them 
fearful  of  some  unknown  danger. 

On  Monday  the  1st  October,  at  dav-break  a  gull  was  seen, 
and  some  others  before  noon  resemoling  bitterns  $  and  the 
weeds  now  set  from  east  to  west*  Many  now  feared  they 
might  conie  to  some  place  where  the  land  Was  so  closely  beset 
vdtn  Weeds  that  they  might  stick  fast  among  them  and  perish. 
Thb  morning  the  pilot  told  Columbus  that  tlley  were  588 
leagued  to  the  West  of  Ferfo  ;  but  the  admiral  answered  that 
they  Wetfe  only  584,  though  his  reckoning  was  actually  707. 
On  the  Wednerfay  following,  the  pilot  of  the  Ninna  reported 
his  westing  to  be  650  leagues ;  and  he  of  the  Finta  630 ;  in 
all  of  Whidh  they  had  reckoned  /shoft,  having  sailed  right  be- 
fore the  wind,  but  Columbus'  refrained  from  setting  them 
right,  lest  he  might  increase  the  dismay  of  the  people,  by  let- 
ting then!  know  hoW  fat*  they  were  from  land.  On  the  2d 
October,  they  killed  A  tunny  and  saw  many  othet  sorts,  as 
also  a  white  bird  and  many  grey  ones,  and  the  weeds  looked 
withiBtfecJ^  as  if  almost  reduced  to  powder.  No  birds  appear- 
ing next  di^y^  they  feared  having  passed  some  island  unseen, 
supposing  M  the  birds  that  appeared  to  have  been  passing 
frbm  bne  island  to  another,  and  the  men  were  eager  to  change 
their  cbul-sfe  to  one  hand  or  the  other ;  but  Columbus  did  not 
choose  tb  Ibse  the  iad vantage  of  thfe  wind,  which  served  for  a 
dne  West  course,  which  he  particularly  wished,  and  he 
thought  it  would  lessen  his  reputation  to  sail  up  and  down  in 
search  of  land,  which  be  always  asserted  he  was  certain  to 
find.  On  this  th6  men  again  mutinied,  which  was  not  won- 
derful, considering  that  so  many  were  led  by  one  of  whom 
they  had  so  littfe  knowledge,  and  that  they  had  already  sailed 
long  on  so  va«t  an  ocean,  seeing  nothing  but  sky  and  water, 
without  knowing  what  might  be  the  end  of  all  their  kbours. 
But  it  pleaded  God  to  shfew  fresh  signs  of  land,  by  which  they 

were 
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were  somewhat  appeased ;  for,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th 
October,  they  saw  above  forty  sparrows  and  two  gulls,  which 
came^so  close  to  the  ships  that  a  sailor  killed  one  with  a  stone ; 
likewise  many  flying  fi^es  were  seen,  some  of  nv  hich  feU  upon 
the  decks  of  the  ships.  Next  day,  a  gull,  a  water*wagtail> 
and  many  sparrows  appeared  to  the  westwards  near  the  bhips. 
On  Sunday  the  7th  October,  some  signs  of  land  appeared  to 
the  westwards,  yet  none  durst  say  so,  lest  they  might  foiv 
feit  the  annuity  of  10,000  maravedies,  which  had  been  promi- 
sed to  him  who  first  saw  land ;  and  it  was  provided  that  who- 
ever should  pretend  to  see  the  land,  if  his  discovery  were  not 
verified  in  tliree  days,  should  be  ever  after  excluded  from  the 
reward,  even  though  he  should  actually  make  the  discovery  in 
die  sequel.  Yet  those  in  the  Ninna,  which  was  a*head  oi  the 
rest,  being  the  best  sailer,  were  so  sure  of  sceiixg  land 
that  they  hred  a  gun  and  shewed  their  colours  as  a  signal  to 
that  eSect ;  but  the  more  they  advanced,  the  appearances  be- 
came the  less,  and  at  length  vanished  away.  In  this  discon* 
solate  condition,  it  pleased  God  again  to  comfort  them  with 
the  flights  of  many  birds,  and  among  them  some  which  were 
certainly  land  birds,  and  which  made  for  the  south  west. 
Upon  this,  concluding  he  could  not  now  be  far  from  land, 
Columbus  altered  his  course  from  west  to  south-west ;  allege 
ing  the  diflerence  was  not  great,  and  that  the  Portuguese  had 
discovered  most  of  their  lands  by  following  the  flight  of  birda^ 
and  that  those  he  now  followed  took  the  very  direction  in 
which  he  had  always  expected  to  find  the  land.  He  added 
that  he  had  always  told  them  he  did  not  expect  to  find  the 
land  till  he  had  sailed  750  leagues  westward  of  the  Canaries^ 
where  he  expected  to  find  the  island  of  Cipango,  and  must 
certainly  have  been  upon  it  by  this  time ;  but  knowing  it  to 
stretch  north  and  south,  he  had  not  turned  southwards  lest  he 
might  get  foul  of  it  \  yet  he  now  believed  it  to  lie  among  other 
islands  towards  the  left,  in  the  direction  these  birds  flew; 
and  since  they  were  so  numerous,  the  land  must  needs  be 
near.  On  Monday  the  8th  October,  about  a  dozen  small 
birds  of  several  different  colours  came  to  the  ship,  and  hover- 
ing a  while  about  it,  afterwards  flew  away,  and  mainy  others 
were  seen  flying  to  the  south-west.  Qn  the  same  evening, 
many  lar^  birds  were  seen,  and  flocks  of  small  birds,  all 
coming  from  the  northward^  and  many  tunnies  were  seen. 
Next  morning  a  gull  and  some  ducks,  with  many  small  birds 
were  seen,  afi  flying  in  the  s^me  direction  with  the  former ; 

besides^ 
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besides,  the  air  became  more  fresh  and  fragrant,  as  at  Seville 
in  April.  But  the  men  were  now  so  anxious  for  land,  and 
so  vexed  at  the  frequent  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  that 
the}'  r^arded  none  oi'  these  token*  ;  though,  on  Wednesday 
the  lOth,  many  birds  were  seen  both  by  day  and  night ;  yet 
neither  the  encoi»raging  promises  of  the  admiral,  nor  his 
upbniiding  their  cowardice,  could  allay  their  fears,  or  inspire 
them  with  any  confidence  of  ultimate  success. 


Sfxtion  VI. 

Admiral  ColumJbm  discovers  the  Island  of  San  Salvadoij  the 
Conception^  Ferdinandina^  Isabellaj  and  othtrs ;  *with  a  De- 
sa'iption  oj  these  islands^  and  some  account  of  the  Natives, 

It  pleased  God,  when  Columbus  was  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  the  discontents  and  niutinous  spirit  of  his  men, 
that  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  11th  of  October  1492, 
he  was  comforted  by  manifest  tokens  of  approaching  land. 
A  green  rush  was  seen  to  float  past  his  own  ship,  and 
a  green  fish  of  that  kind  which  is  known  to  be  usually 
near  rocks.  Those  of  the  Pinta  saw  a  cane  and  a  staff,  and 
took  up  another  curiously  carved,  and  a  piece  of  board,  and 
many  weeds  were  seen,  evidently  fresh  torn  Irom  tlie  shore.  The 
people  on  board  the  Ninna  saw  similar  tokens,  and  a  branch 
of  thorn  with  its  berries,  that  seemed  to  have  been  recently 
torn  from  the  bush.  All  these  were  strong  indications  of  be- 
ing near  land ;  besides  which  the  lead  now  tound  a  bottom 
and  brought  up  sand ;  and  the  wind  became  unsteady,  which 
was  thought  to  proceed  from  the  nearness  of  the  land.  From 
all  these  signs,  Columbus  concluded  that  he  was  now  certain- 
ly near  the  land  he  was  in  search  of;  and  when  night  came, 
after  evening  prayer  he  made  a  speech  to  -  his  men,  setting 
forth  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  who  had  conducted  them 
in  safety  through  so  long  a  voyage.  He  then  gave  orders, 
that  they  should  lay  to  and  watch  all  night ;  since  they  well 
knew  that  the  first  article  of  their  sailing  instructions  was,  that, 
after  sailing  seven  hundred  leagues  without  finding  land,  they 
should  not  make  sail  between  midnight  and  day-break ;  and  he 
was  almost  confident  they  would  make  the  land  th^t  night  On 
purpose  farther  to  i  ouse  thtir  vigiiauce,  besides  putting  them 
jn  mind  of  the  promised  annuity  of  10,000  maravedies  from 

the 
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the  king  to  him  who  might  first  see  land,  he  engaged  to  give 
from  himself  a  velvet  doublet  to  the  discoverer. 

Ahofut  ten  d clock  at  night  of  Thursday  the  1  \th  October 
U92,  as  Columbus  was  sitting  on  the  poop  of  his  vessel,  he 
espied  a  light ;  on  which  he  privately  called  upon  Peter  Gu* 
tii^^rreZy  a  groom  of  the  kings  privy  chamber,  and  desired  him 
to  look  at  the  light,  which  he  said  he  saw.  He  then  called 
Roderigo  Sanchez  de  Segovia,  inspector  of  the  fleet,  who 
could  not  discern  the  light ;  but  it  was  afterwards  seen  twice, 
and  looked  like  a  candle  which  was  hfted  up  and  then  held 
down ;  so  that  Columbus  had  no  doubt  of  it  being  a  real  light 
on  land,  and  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  have  been  a  hght  car- 
ried by  some  pe<q)le  who  went  from  one  house  to  another. 

About  two  the  next  morning,  the  caravel  Finta,  being  always 
foremost,  made  a  signal  of  seeing  land,  which  was  first  descried 
by  a  sailor  named  Roiierick  de  Triana,  and  was  then  about 
two  leagues  distant.  But  the  annuity  of  10,000  maravedies, 
promised  in  reward  to  him  who  should  first  discover  land,  was 
afterwards  decreed  by  their  majesties  to  belong  to  the  admi- 
ral, and  was  always  paid  him  from  the  rents  of  the  shanibles 
of  Seville ;  because  he  saw  the  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness ;^ 
typical  of  the  spiritual  light  they  were  bringing  among  those 
barbarous  people :  For  God  so  ordered  it,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Granada  were  ended,  after 
720  years  from  their  first  coming  into  Spain,  this  great 
work  should  begin;  by  which  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon 
might  be  continually  employed  in  the  good  work  of  bringing 
infidels  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

When  day  appeared,  on  Friday  the  12th  October,  they 
perceived  a  flat  island,  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  covered  with 
wood,  abundantly  su)^lied  with  good  water,  having  a  fresh 
lake  in  the  middle,  and  full  of  people.  The  native?  stood  on 
the  shore  in  great  admiration  of  the  ships,  which  they  believed 
to  be  some  monstrous  unknown  animals,  and  were  as  impa- 
tient to  be  better  informed  respecting  them,  as  the  Spaniards 
were  to  go  on  shore.  The  admiral  went  on  shore  in  his  boat 
well  manned,  and  having  the  royal  standard  displayed,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  captains  of  the  other  ships,  Martin  Alonzo 
Finzon,  and  Vincent  Yannez  Pinzon,  in  their  own  boats  car- 
r^fing  the  peculiar  colours  of  the  enterprize,  being  a  green 
cross  with  several  crowns,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
their  Catholic  majesties.  On  landing  they  all  fell  upon  their 
knees,  kissing  the  ground,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty 
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jtnghty  for  hi&  sneroifiil  guidance  and  protection.  The  admi- 
ral then  stood  up,  and  named  the  island  San  Satvaaor  or  St 
Sttviour  $  but  by  the  inhabitants  it  was  catted  Gttanakani- 
This  first  discovered  land  in  the  new  world,  being  one  of  the 
islands  afterwards  called  Lucayos  or  Bahamas^  is  950  leagues 
from  the  Canary  islands  S  and  was  discovered  after  33  days 
sail  *•  Cblumbus  took  fi>nnal  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  presence  of  the  notary  Roder- 
ick de  Escoveda,  bein^  surrounded  by  great  numb^  of  the 
natives.  All  the  Spaniards  now  acknowledged  him  as  adxni* 
ral  and  viceroy,  taking  an  oath  to  obey  him,  as  representing 
the  sovereign  in  those  parts ;  and  they  did  this  with  all  that 
pleasure  and  alaa*ity  which  may  easily  be  imagined  to  hava 
actuated  them  on  this  success&i  occasion,  all  begging  pardon 
for  the  trouble  they  had  given  him  through  their  puaillauimous 
and  irresolute  conduct  during  the  voyage. 

Perceiving  that  the  natives,  who  were  called  Indiana  by 
die  l^mniards,  were  a  simple  and  peaceable  people,  who  stood 
gazing  with  admiration  at  the  Christians,  wondering  at  their 
beards,  complexion,  and  cloaths,  the  admiral  gave  them  some 
red  caps,  glass  beads,  and  other  baubles,  which  they  received 
eagerly  and  seemed  to  prize  much  ;  while  the  Spaniards 
were  no  less  surprised  to  behold  the  appearance  and  beha- 
viour of  this  new  people.  The  admiral  returned  on  board, 
followed  by  many  Indies,  some  by  swimming,  and  others  in 
boats  called  catioes^  made  out  of  one  piece  of  timber,  like 
troughs  or  trays.  The  Indians  brought  along  with  them 
clews  of  cotton-yarn,  parrots,  javelins  pointed  with  fish 
bones,  and  some  other  things,  which  they  bartered  for  glass 
toys,  hawks-bells  and  such  trifles,  with  which  they  were  highly 

pleased, 

4  The  actual  dtf&rence  of  longitude,  between  Ferro  in  I?*'  45'  5o' >  and 
die  eastern  side  of  Guanahani  in   75^'  40',  bpth  west,  i$  57o  54'  ll"  or 
almost  58  degrees ;  which  at  I7i  Spanisli  leagues  to  the  degree,  the  compu- 
tation previously  established  by  our  present  author,  would  extend  to  1015 
leagues. — ^E. 

-  S  Some  error  hot  crept  into  the  test,  easily  corrected.  Colnnibus  took 
lui  departure  from  Gomera  on  Thursday  the  6th  September,  and  landed  on 
Guanahani  on  Friday  the  I2th  October,  both  1492.  The  time,  therefore, 
which  was  empioyed  in  this  first  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  not  including 
the  12th,  because  the  land  was  observed  in  the  night  before,  was  exactly  S6 
days.  HodC^umbus  held  a  direct  coocse  west  mua  Goraera,  in  latitude 
ST*'  41*  N«  be  would  have  iallea  in  with  one  pf  the  desert  sandy  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Flprida,  near  a  place  now  called  Hummocl;,  or  might  have  been 
wrecked,  on  the  MontaniUa  reef,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Bahama  banks: 
bis  deflection  therefore,  to  the  S. W,  on  the  7th  October,  was  fortunate  for 
the  success  of  his  great 'expedition.-*:£i 
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pleased,  and  eren  get  a  bigh  value  on  broken  pieces  of  glazed 
earthern  ivare»  plates,  and  poringers.  All  the  natives,  both 
men  and  women,  were  entirel;  naked  like  man  in  the  state  €& 
innocence,  the  greater  number  being  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  though  some  were  old*  They  wore  their  hair  down  to 
their  ears,  some  few  to  their  necks,  tied  with  a  string  in  the 
nature  of  tresses.  Their  countenances  and  features  were  good  i 
yet  having  extraordinarily  broad  foreheads,  gave  some  appear* 
anceof  oeformity  to  their  appearance.  They  were  of  a  mid» 
die  stature  and  well  shaped,  having  their  skins  of  an  olive  colour, 
like  the  natives  of  the  Canaries ;  but  some  were  painted  white, 
some  black,  and  others  red;  most  of  them  in  different  parts 
of  their  bodies,  but  some  only  on  their  faces,  round  the  eyes, 
or  on  their  noses.  They  were  quite  ignorant  of  our  weapons; 
for  on  being  shewn  swords,  they  igiiorantly  laid  hold  of  the 
edge«  They  knew  nothing  of  iron,  but  used  sharp  stones  iKX 
working  in  wood.  Being  asked  by  signs,  how  they  came  by  some 
scars  that  were  observed  upon  some  of  tham,  they  made  the 
Spaniards  understand  that  the  people  of  some  other  islands 
came  occasionally  to  make  them  prisoners,  and  that  they  bad 
been  wounded  in  defending  themselves.  They  had  very  vo- 
luble tongues,  and  appeared  of  quick  apprehension,  and  easily 
repeated  any  words  they  heard  spoken.  The  only  living  crea- 
tures that  were  seen  among  them  were  parrots. 

On  the  next  day,  being  the  13th  October,  manv  Indians 
came  off  to  the  ^ips  in  their  canoes,  most  of  which  carried 
forty  or  even  fifty  men,  and  some  were  so  small  as  only  to 
hold  one.  Their  oars  were  formed  like  a  bakers  peel,  with 
which  they  rowed,  or  paddled  rather,  as  if  digging  with  a 
spade.  Though  easily  overset,  the  Indians  were  excellent 
swimmers,  and*  easily  turned  their  canoes  up  again,  after 
which  they  laded  the  water  out  with  calabashes,  which  they 
carried  with  them  for  that  purpose.  They  brought  much 
cotton  on  board  to  barter  with  the  Spaniards,  and  some  of 
them  gave  as  many  clews  as  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
weight  in  exchange  for  a  small  brass  Portuguese  coin  called 
tmth^  worth  less  than  a  farthing.  These  people  were  never 
satisfied  with  gazing  on  the  Spaniards,  and  used  to  kneel  down 
and  hold  up  uieir  hands,  as  if  praising  God  for  their  arrival, 
and  were  continually  inviting  each  other  to  go  and  see  the 
men  who  had  come  from  heaven.  They  vrore  no  jewels,  nor 
had  they  any  other  thing  of  value,  except  some  Httle  ^old 
plates  which  hung  at  Aeir  noses.    Being  asked  whence  msf 

had 
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bad  this  gold,  they  answered  by  signs  that  they  procured  it 
from  the  southwards,  where  there  was  a  king  who  had  abun- 
dance of  that  metal.  The  ships  were  never  clear  of  Indians, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  could  procure  a  bit  of  any.  thing,  were 
it  only  a  fragment  of  a  broken  earthen  dish,  went  away  well 
pleased  and  swam  ashore  with  their  acquisition,  offering  what- 
Boever  they  possessed  for  the  meanest  trifle.  Thus  the  whole 
day  was  s{>ent  in  trading,  their  generosity  in  giving  being 
occasioned  by  the  value  they  set  upon  what  they  received  in 
return,  as  they  looked  upon  the  Spaniards  as  people  come 
from  heaven,  and  were  tliert  fore  desirous  of  something  to 
keep  in  remembrance  of  them.  At  night  they  all  went  on 
shore.  On  the  morning  of  the  Hth  the  admiral  took  a  survey 
of  all  the  coa^t  to  the  north-west  in  the  boats,  the  natives  fol- 
lowing along  the  shore,  offering,  provisions,  and  calling  to 
each  other  to  come  luid  see  these  heavenly  men ;  others  fol- 
lowed in  canoes,  and  some  by  swimming,  holding  up  their 
hands  in  admiration,  asking  by  signs  if  the  Christians  did 
not  come  from  heaven,  and  inviting  them  to  come  on  shore 
to  rest  themselves.  The  admiral  gave  to  all  strings  of  glass 
beads,  pins,  or  other  toys,  being  much  pleased  to  see  the 
airople  innocence  of  the  natives.  He  continued  the  survey  till 
be  qame  to  a  ridge  of  rocks  inclosing  a  spacious  harbour,  w^ere 
a  strong  fort  might  have  been  built,  in  a  place  almost  surround- 
ed by  water.  Near  that  harbour  there  was  a  village  of  six 
bouses,  surrounded  by  abundance  of  trees,  which  Idoked  like 

Erdens.  As  the  men  were  wearied  with  rowing,  and  the 
id  did  not  appear  sufficiently  invitii)g  to  piake  any  stay,  Co- 
Inmbus  returned  to  the  ships ;  and  having  heard  of  other 
lands,  h^  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  them. 

Taking  with,  him  seven  nj^tiyes  of  Guapfhani,  that  they 
might  learn  Spanish  apd  serve  as  interpreters,  Columbus  pro- 
ceeded to  discover  the  other  islands,  of  which  there  were 
above  an  hundred,  all  flat,  green,  and  inhabited,  qf  which 
the  Indians  told  him  the  names.  On  Monday  the  15th  of 
October,  he  came  to  an  island,  seven  leagues  from  St  Salva- 
dor or  Guanahani,  which  he  named  Santa  Maria  de  la  Con- 
ception ^^  which  stretches  near  fifty  leagues  in  length  between 

north 

Z  How  infinitely  better  it  had  been  for  Columbns,  and  his  wecursors  the 
Portuguese,  to  have  retained  the  native  names^  where  these  could  be  learnt ; 
or^  otherwise,  to  have  imposed  single  srgbificant  new  names  IBce  the  Nor- 
wegian navigators-  of  the  ninth  century,  instead  of  these  clumsy  long  wind- 
ed 
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and  south  ;  but   tlie  admiral  ran  along  that  side  of  it  whidk 
is  east  and  west,  where  the  extent  is   only  ten  leagues.     He 
anchored   on  the  west  side,  and  went  on  shore,  when  vast 
numbers  of  the  natives  flocked  about  him,  shewing  the  utmost 
wonder  and  admiration.     Finding  this  island  similar  to  the 
former,  he  thought  fit  to  proceed  farther  on.     A  canoe  being 
on  board  the  caravel  Ninna,  one  of  the  seven  Indians  brought 
from  St  Salvador  leaped  over,  and  though  pursued  by  a  boat^ 
got  clear  off*;  and  another  had  made  his  escape  the  night  be- 
fore.    While  here  an  Indian  came  off"  in  a  canoe  to  barter 
cotton,  and  the  admiral  ordered   a  red  cap   to  be  put  on  his 
head,  and  to  have  hawks^bells  fastened  to  his  legs  and  anns^ 
on  which  lie  went  away  well  pleased.     Next  day  being  Tue»» 
day  16th  October,  he  prgceeded  westwards  to  another  island, 
the  coast  of  which  trended  eighteen  leagues  N.W.  and  S.E; 
but  he  did  not  reach  it  till  next  day,  on   account  oiF  calms. 
On  the  way,  an  Indian  was  met  in  a  canoe,  having  a  piece  of 
their  bread,  some  water  in  a  calabash  or  gourd,  a  Bttle  of  the 
black  earth  with  which  they  paint  themselves,  some  dry  leaves 
of  a  wholesome  sweet-scented  herb  which  they  prize  highly; 
and,  in  a  little  basket,  a  string  of  glass  beads,  and  two  vin- 
teins  ^i  by  which  it  appeared  he  came  from  San  Salvador,  had 
passed  the  Conception,  and  was  going  to  this  third  island, 
which  the  admiral  now  named  Fernandina,  in  honour  of  the 
kiiig  of  Spain.     The  way  being  long  and  the   Indian  tired 
with  roving,  he  went  on  board,  and  the  admiral  ordered  him 
to  be  regaled  with  bread  and  honey  and  some  wine ;  and  when 
he  arrived  at  the  island,  caused  him  to  be  set  on  shore  with 
some  toys.     The  good  report  which  this  man  gave,  brought 
the  people  of  the  island  aboard  the  ships  to  barter,  as  in  the 
other  islands.     When   the  boats  went  ashore  for  water,  the 
Indians  readily  shewed  where  it  was  to  be  had,  and  even  help- 
ed to  fill  the  casks ;  yet  they  seemed  to  have  more  understand- 
ing than  the  other  islanders,  as  they  bargained  harder  in  ex- 
changing their  commodities,  and  had  cotton  blankets  in  their 
houses.     Some  of  the  women  also  wore  short  cotton  wrappers, 
like  petticoats,  from  the  waist  half  way  down  their   thighs, 
while  others  had  a  swathe  or  bandage  of  cotton  clotli,  and 
such  as  had  nothing  better,  wore  leaves  of  trees  j  but  the 

young 

ed  superstitious  appellations.    This  island  of  St  Mary  of  the  Conception 
seems  to  have  been  what  is  now  called  Long-island,  S.S.E.  from  St  Salvador 
or  Guanahani,  now  Cat-island* — E . 
4  A  small  Portuguese  coin  woith  less  than  twopence.— Churchill. 
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Jcnmg  girls  were  endrdy  naked.    Una  idand  i^^peared.to 
aye  abundance  of  water,  maay  meadows  and  grores,  and 
some  pleasant  little  hills,  which  the  others  had  not,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  birds  flew  about  in  flocks,  and  snng  sweetly ; 
inort  of  these  being  auite  difi^ent  from  ^e  birds  of  Bpsan, 
*niere  were  many  lakes,  near  one  of  which  our  men  saw  a 
creature  seven  feet  long,  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  aHigator, 
and  admired  its  size  and  strange  sh2q>e.     Having  tmown 
atones  at  this  creature,  it  ran  into  the  water,  wh^e  they  kil* 
led  it  with  their  spears.     Experience  taught  them  afterwards 
that  Ais  animal  is  excellent  meat,  and  is  much  esteemed  by 
^e  Indians  of  Hispaniola,  who  call  them  Yvanes.    In  this 
island  there  were  trees  which  seemed  to  have  been  grafted,  as 
they  bore  leaves  of  four  or  five  kinds ;  yet  they  were  quite 
naturaL    They  saw  also  fishes  of  fine  oulours,  but  no  land 
animal8*except  large  tame  snakes,  the  before-mentioned  alliga. 
tors,  and  smaH  rabbits,  almost  like  rats,  called  Unias  $  they 
bad  also  some  small  dogs  which  did  not  bark.     Continuiiig 
the  survey  of  this  island  to  the  northwest,  they  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  a  spacious  harbour,  having  a  small  island  at  its 
mouth ;  but  did  not  enter,   as  it  was  too  shallow.     In  this 
place  was  a  town  of  some  size,  all  the  rest  they  had  seen  in 
diese  islands  having  not  above  ten  or  twelve  huts  like  tents, 
some  of  them  round,  and  others  with  penthouse   roofs,  slop- 
ing both  ways,  and  an  open  porch  in  front  in  the  Flemish 
fashion.     These  were  covered  with  leaves  of  trees,  very  neat- 
ly laid   on,  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain,  with  vents  for  the 
mnoke,  and  the  ridges  handsomely  ornamented.     Their  only 
furniture  were  beds  of  net  tied  to  two  posts,  like  hammocks. 
One  Indian  had  a  little  piece  of  gcid  hanging  from  his  nose, 
with  some  marks  on  it  resembling  charactefs,  which  the  ad- 
tniral  was  anxious  to  procure,  supposing  it  to  have  been  some 

Secies  of  coin  ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  there  was  no  such 
ing  in  all  the  West  Indies. 

I^hing  being  found  in  Femandina  beyond  what  had  been 
vheady  seen  at  ot  Salvador  and  the  Conception,  the  admiral 
proceeded  to  the  next  island,  which  he  named  IsabeMa,  in 
honour  of  the  queen  of  Castile,  and  took  ppssession  of  it  with 
the  usual  formalities.  This  island  and  its  inhabitants  resem- 
bled the  rest,  having  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  south  of 
Spain  in  the  month  of  April.  They  here  killed  an  alligator; 
]and,  on  going  towards  a  town,  the  inhabitants  fled,  carrying 
away  all  their  property ;  but  no  harm  being  done,  the  natives 

soon 
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soon  eame  to  the  ships  to  barter  like  the  others  &r  toya^  aad 
being  asked  for  Water,  th^  became  so  fiuniliar  as  to  bring  k, 
on  board  iit  goards.  The  admiral  would  not  i^>eiid  time  at 
Isabella,  nor  at  any  of  the  other  small  islands,  which  were 
very  numerous,  but  resolved  to  go  in  sear<^  of  a  very  large 
island  which  the  Indians  described  as  being  in  the  south,  by 
them  eaSed  Cuba^  of  which  they  seemed  to  give  a  magnifi* 
4xmt  account,  and  which  be  supposed  might  be  Sucipango. 
He  steered  his  course  W.S.  W,  and  made  lltUe  wiay  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  by  reason  of  heavy  rein,  and  changed 
his  coarse  at  nine  n^ct  morning  to  8.  E,  and  after  runoing 
eight  leagues,  fell  in  with  eight  islands  in  a  north  and  south  di- 
rection, which  be  called  Del  Arena^  or  Ae  Sand  Isles,  because 
surrounded  by  ^oals.  He  was  toid  that  Cuba  was  only  n 
day  and  halfe  ^ail  from  these  inlands,  which  he  left  on  Satw- 
day  the  27th  October,  and  standing  S.S.  W,  discovered  Cafaa 
before  night ;  yet,  as  it  began  to  grow  late  and  dark>  be  lagr 
toallni^ht. 


S&CTI0N  VII. 

Disctwery  ^  Cuba  und  Hispanuduj  and  Desertion  0f  Martin, 

Akiizo  Pinzon. 

Ok  Sunday  the  %th  of  October,  the  admit*al  drew  ncM*  die 
-coast  of 'Cuba,  which  appeared  much  finer  than  any  of  the  is- 
lands he  had^een  hitbeFto,  there  being  hills,  mountains,  plsnns, 
and  waters,  with  various  sorts  of  trees;  and  he  gave  it  4be 
ti2me  of  Juorfma  ort7bAniMr,in*honour  of  thepi^cess  of  Spcdn. 
•He  andiored  ^^in  a  ^reat  river,  to  which  be  gave  ^e  afame 
of  San  Salvador,  i&c  a  good  omen.  The  wood  af^eared  ver^ 
thidc,  and  composed  ^of  tall  trees,  bearing  blossoms  and  fruit 
quite  different  from  those  of  Spain,  and  fi^equefitedby  mun- 
berless  birds.  Wanting  some  information,  the  admirdl  sent 
to  two  houses  in  sight,  but  the  inhabttaniss  fled  away,  taking 
their  nets  and  "fishing  tackle,  aaid  acccnnpaided  by  a  dog 
&at  did  not  bark.  He  would  not  allow  any  thing  to  be 
touched,  but  went  on  to  another  sreat  river,  which  he  named 
De  la  Ijunay  or  Moon  river-;  and  thence  to  anotber  which  he 
catted  Mares f  or  Sea  river,  the  banks  of  wbich  were  thickiv 
peopled,  but  the  inhabitants  all  fled  to  the  mountains,  whim 
were  thickly  clothed  with  maaj^  kinds  4>f  tall  trees.    The 

Indians 
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Indians  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Guanahani,  said  that 
there  were  gold  and  pearls  to  be  found  here ;  which  last  he 
thought  likelyy  as  muscles  were  seen.  These  Indians  added 
that  the  continent  was  only  ten  days  sail  from  this  island ; 
but,  from  a  notion  he  had  imbibed  from  the  waitings  of  Paul, 
a  physician  of  Florence,  and  though  he  was  in  the  right,  it 
.was  not  the  land  he  imagined  ^.  Believing  that  the  Indians 
would  be  afraid  if  many  men  were  to  land,  he  sent  only  two 
Spaniards  on  shore,  along  with  one  of  the  Guanahani  Indians, 
and  one  belonging  to  Cuba  who  had  come  on  board,  in  a  ca- 
noe. The  Spaniards  wore  Roderick  de  Xeres,  a  native  of 
.  Ayamonte,  and  Lewis  de  Torres,  who  had  been  a  Jew,  and 
spoke  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  and  some  Arabic.  These  people 
were  furnished  with  toys  to  barter,  and  were  restricted  to  six 
days,  having  proper  instructions  of  what  they  were  to  say  in 
the  name  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  and  were  directed  to 
penetrate  into  the  country,  informing  themselves  of  every 
thing  worth  notice,  and  not  to  do  any  injuiy  to  any  of  the 
natives.  In  the  mean  time,  the  admiral  refitted  the  ships,  and 
found  all  the  wood  they  used  for  fuel  produced  a  kind  of 
gum  like  mastic,  the  leaf  and  fruit  much  resembling  the  len- 
tisc,  but  the  tree  was  much  larger.  In  this  river  of  Mares, 
.the  ships  had  room  to  swing,  having  seven  or  eight  fathoms 
water  at  the  mouth,  and  five  within^  There  were  two  small 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  a  pleasant  flat  cape 
running  out  to  the  W.N.W.  This  was  afterwards  the  port  of 
Barocoa,  which  the  adelantado  Velasquez  called  Assumption. 
On  the  5th  of  November,  when  the  ships  were  ready  to 
sail,  the  two  Spaniards  returned,  accompanied  by  three  na- 
.  tives  of  the  island.  They  reported  that  they  had  penetrated 
twenty-two  leagues,  and  found  a  town  of  50  nouses,  built  like 
those  which  had  been  seen  already,  and  containing  about  1000 
inhabitants,  as  a  whole  race  lived  in  one  house.  The  prince 
and  chief  men  came .  out  to  meet  them,  and  led  them  by  the 
arms  to  lodge  in  one  of  the  houses,  vi^here  they  were  seated  on 
stools  of  an  entire  piece  of  Wood,  shaped  like  a  living  creature 
with  short  legs,  tlie  tail  standing  upright,  and  the  head  be- 
fore, 

5  This  sentence  is  quite  inexplicable,  and  is  assuredly  ei^oneou^y  transla- 
ted. It  is  possible  the  original  meant^  that  Columbus  was  misled  by  the 
opinion  of  rzxA,  to  disregard  the  indications  of  the  Indians ;  and  instead  of 
sailing  directly  west,  which  would  have  led  him  to  the  coast  of  Mewco, 
induced  him  to  coast  eastwards  along  Cuba,  which  hrought  him  19  Hispaniola.t 
always  searching  for  Cipango  or  Japan. — E. 
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fore,  with  gold  eyes  and  ears.  All  the  Indians  sat  about 
them  on  the  ground,  and  came  in  succession  to  kiss  their 
hands,  believing  they  came  from  heaven,  and  rave  them  boil- 
ed roots  to  eat^  which  tasted  like  chesnuts.  They  were  en- 
treated to  remain,  or  at  least  to  stay  for  some  days  to  rest 
themselves,  as  the  Indians  that  went  with  them  had  said  a 
great  deal  in  their  praise.  The  men  afterwards  went  away, 
and  many  women  came  to  see  them,  who  were  much  amazed, 
kissed  their  hands  and  feet,  and  touched  them  fearfully  as  if 
holy,  oflering  them  what  they  had  to  give.  On  their  r^ 
turn,  many  of  the  natives  desired  to  accompany  them  ;  but 
they  would  only  permit  the  lord  of  the  town,  with  his  son 
and  a  servant,  whom  the  admiral  treated  with  much  reject. 
They  added,  that  they  met  with  several  towns,  both  in  going 
and  returning,  where  they  were  courteously  entertained ;  but 
none  of  them  contained  more  than  five  or  six  houses.  On 
the  way,  they  met  many  people  carrying  lighted  fire-brands 
to  make  fire  with,  to  smoke  themselves  with  certain  herbs  thev 
carried  along  with  them,  and  to  roast  roots,  which  were  their 
chief  food.  They  could  easily  light  a  fire,  by  rubbing  pieces 
of  a  certain  wood  together,  as  if  boring.  They  saw  several 
sorts  of  trees  differing  from  those  on  the  sea  coast,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  birds,  quite  difierent  from  those  of 
Spain ;  but  among  these  there  were  partridges  and  nightin- 
gales ;  and  they  found  no  quadrupeds,  except  the  dogs  former- 
ly mentioned,  that  could  not  bark.  The  Indians  had  much 
land  in  cultivation,  part  in  those  roots  before  mentioned,  and 
part  sown  with  a  grain  named  Maize^  which  was  well  tasted, 
either  boiled  whole,  or  made  into  flour.  They  saw  vast  quan- 
tities of  spun  cotton,  made  up  into  clews,  and  .thought  there 
Tvas  above  12,000  weight  of  it  in  one  house.  This  cotton 
grows  wild  in  the  fields,  and  opens  of  itself  when  ripe,  and  there 
were  some  heads  open  and  others  shut  on  the  same  plants  ; 
and  this  was  held  in  so  little  estimation  by  the  natives,  that 
they  would  give  a  basket  full  for  a  leather  thong,  a  piece  of 
glased  earthen  ware,  or  a  bit  of  mirror.  Being  atl  naked,  the 
only  use  to  which  this  cotton  was  applied,  was  fox  net  ham-, 
moeks,  in  which  they  slept,  and  for  weaving  into  small  clouui 
to  cover  their  nakedness.  Being  asiked  for  gold  and  pearls, 
they  said  there  was  plenty  of  them  at  Bohioy  pointing  to  the 
east  The  Spaniards  made  much  inquiry  among  the  natives 
on  board,  for  gold,  and  were  told  it  came  from  Cubanocan  ; 
whi<^  some  thought  mefmt  the  country  of  the  Chan  of  Cathay, 
VOL.  III.  9  and 
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and  that  it  was  not  far  off,  as  their  signs  indicated  four  days 
journey.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  thought  Cubanocan  must 
be  some  great  city,  only  distant  four  days  journey ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  province  in  the  middle  of  Cuba, 
nocan  signifying  the  middle,  in  which  there  are  gold  mines. 

The  admiral  was  not  inglincd  to  lose  time  in  this  uncer* 
tain  inquiry,  but  ordered  some  Indians  of  several  different 
parts  to  be  seized,  to  carry  them  into  Spain,  that  they  might 
each  give  an  account  of  their  country,  and  serve  as  vdtnesses 
of  his  discovery.     Twelve  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  secured ;  and  when  about  to  sail,  the  husband  of  one  of 
the  women,  who  had  two  children,  came  and  solicited  to  go 
along  with  his  wife  and   children  ;  aud  the  admiral  ordered 
.him  to  be  received  and  treated  kindly,     Tlie  wind  changing 
northerly,  they  were  constrained  to  put  into  a  port  called  Del 
Principe^  which  he  only  viewed  from  without,  in  a  roadstead 
protected  by  a  great  number  of  islands,  about  a  musket-shot 
asunder,  and  he  called  this  place  Mar  de  Nuestra  Sennm-a^  or 
Our  Lady's  Sea.   The  channels  between  the  islands  were  deep, 
and  the  shores  beautifully  adorned  with  trees  and  green  her- 
bage.    Some  of  the  trees  resembled  mastic,  and  others  lignum 
aloes,  some  like  palms  with   smooth  green  stems,  and  many 
other  kinds.     Landing  on  these  islands,  they  found  no  inha- 
bitants, but  there  were  the  appearances  of  many  fires  hav- 
ing been  made  in  them,  by  fishers  ;  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  go  there  for  fish  and  fowl,  which  are  got  in   profusion. 
The  Indians  eat  several  filthy  things ;  as  great  spiders,  worms 
bred  in  rotten  wood,  fish  half  raw,  from  which  they  scoop 
out  the  eyes   as  soon  as  taken,  and  devour  them;  besides 
many  other  things  quite  disgusting  to  the  Spaniards.     In  this 
employment  of  fishing,  the  Indians  occupy  themselves  during 
severed  seasons  of  tlie  year ;  going  sometimes  to  one  island 
and  sometimes  to  another,  as  people  who  tire  of  one  diet 
change  to   another.     In  one  of  these  islands  the  Spaniards 
killed  an  animal  resembling  a  wild  boar,  and  among  many 
kinds  of  fish  which  they  drew  up  in  their  nets,  one  was  like 
a  swine,  with  a  very  hard  skin,  the  tail  being  the  only  soft  part. 
They  found  likewise   some  mother-of-pearl.     The  sea  was 
observed  to    ebb  and  flow  much  more  here  than    in  any 
other  part,  which  the  admiral  attributed  to  the  numbers  of 
islands ;  and  low  water  was  noticed  to  be  when  tlie  moon  was 
S.S.W,  contrary  to  what  it  is  in  Spain. 
'  On  Sunday  the  1 8th  November,  the  admiral  returned  to 
Puerto  del  Principe^  and  erected  a  large  wooden  Q5Q^.at.  its 

mouth. 
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moutii/   On  Monday  the  Idth,  he  resumed  lus  voyage  tov 
the  island,  afterwards  named  Hispaniola,  which  some  of  the 
Indians  called  BohiOy  and  others  Babeque  ;  yet  it  atterwardi 
appeared  that  Babeque  was  not  Hispaniola,  but  thecontinent^ 
for  they  called  it  Caribana  ^.  The  Indian  word  Bohio  signifies 
a  house  Or  habitation  ;  and  as  that  term  was  applied  to  the 
island   of  Hispaniola,  it  seemed  to  denote  that  it  wa.<«  full  of 
Bohios  or  houses.    On  account  6f  contrary  winds,  the  ad- 
miral spent  three  or  four  days  cruising  about  the  island  of 
Isabella,  but  did  not  go  very  near,  lest  the  Indians  he  had  on 
board  might  escape ;  at  this  place  they  found  many  of  the 
weeds  they  had  before  met  with,  on  the  ocean,  and  perceived 
that  they  were  drifted  by  the  currents.     Martin  Alonzo  Pin* 
•zon,  learning  from  the  Indians  that  there  was  much  gold  at 
Bohio,  and  eager  to  enrich  himself,  left  the  admiral  on  Wed- 
nesday the  2l8t  Novemb^,  without  any  stress  of  weather  or 
other  legitimate  cause;  his  ship  being  always  foremost,  as 
the  best  sailer,  he  slipped  off  at  night  unperceived.    On  the 
admiral  perceiving  his  absence,  and  that  he  did  not  return 
after  many  signals,  he  bore  away  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  as 
the  wind  was  contrary,  and  put  into  a  large  and  safe  harbouTf 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Santa  Catalina^  or 
St  Catherines,  because  discovered  on  the  eve  of  that  saint. 
While  taking  in  wood  and  water  here,  some  stones  were 
found  which  had  veins  resembling  gold ;  and  there  grew  fine 
tall  pines  on  ihe  shore,  fit  for  masts.     The  Indians  stul  direct- 
ing him  for  Bohio  or  Hispaniola,  as  a  country  abounding  in 
gold,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  twelve  leagues  farther,  where 
he  found  many  spacious  harbours,  and  among  these  a  river 
which  might  conveniently  admit  a  galley,  yet  the  entrance 
coald  not  be  seen  till  close  at  hand.     Invited  by  the  conveni- 
ent appearance  of  the  place,  he  went  up  the  river  in  a  boat^ 
finding  eight  fathom  water  at  the  entrance.     He  proceeded 
some  way  up  the  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  pleasantly  em- 
bellished with  fine  trees  swarming  with  a  variety  of  birds. 
At  length  he  came  to  son)c  houses,  where  a  boat  was  found 
under  an  arbour,  having  twelve  thwarts,  or  seats  for  rowers, 
and  in  one  of  the  houses  they  found  a  mass  of  wax,  and  a 
mans  head  hanging  in  a  basket.    This  wax  was  carried  to 
their  majesties,  but  as  no  more  was  ever  found  in  Cuba,  it 

was 

6  The  author  seems  here  not  clear  or  well  informed,  as  Haiti  was  the  real 
Indian  name  of  the  bkind  now  called  Hispaniola  or  9t  I>omingo.**S. 
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was  afterwards  supposed  to  hare  been  brought  fixM&  Yucatan* 
Tbejr  found  no  people  in  this  place,  as  they  had  aU  fled*  but 
they  saw  another  canoe  ninety*five  spans  long»  capable  of 
holding  fifty  persons,  made  all  of  one  piece  of  wood  like  the 
rest,  and  hollowed  out  with  tools  of  flint. 

After  sailing  107  leagues  eastwards  along  the  coast  of  Cu- 
ba, the  admiral  arrived  at  its  eastern  end,  and  departed  thence 
on  the  5th  I>eoember  for  Htspaniola,  which  is  only  18  leagues 
distatit ;  yet  he  could  not  reach  it  till  next  day,  on  account 
of  the  currents.  On  the  6th  he  came  to  a  harbour  which  be 
called  St  Nicholas^  at  the  western  extremity  of  HispamolB^ 
having  discovered  it  on  the  day  of  that  Saint.  This  port  is 
safe,  spacious,  and  deep,  surrounded  by  thick  groves  and  a 
mountainous  land  ;  the  trees,  however,  were  not  large,  and 
resembled  those  of  Spain ;  among  others,  there  w&e  found 
pin6  and  myrtle.  A  pleasant  river  discharged  itself  into  this 
harbour,  ahd  On  its  banks  were  many  canoes,  as  large  as  bri- 
gatitfAe^,  of  25  benches.  Finding  no  people,  he  went  on  to  tfie 
north-east,  to  a  harbour  which  he  named  Conception,  sooth, 
from  a  small  island  called  Tortuga,  10  leagues  north  of  His- 
paniola.  Observing  this  island  of  Bohio  to  be  very  large, 
thilt  its  land  and  trees  resembled  Spain,  that  his  people 
caught,  among  other  fish,  many  skates,  soles,  and  other  fishes 
like  those  in  Spain,  and  that  nightingales  and  other  European 
bitds  were  heard  to  sing  in  the  monui  of  December,  at  which, 
they  much  admired  ;  the  admiral  named  this  land  La  Espan^ 
nbla^  whiA  we  now  corruptly  write  Hispaniola.  Some 
thought  it  ought  to  have  been  named  Castellana,  as  the  crown 
of  Castile  alone  was  concerned  in  this  expedition  of  discovery. 
As  he  had  received  a  favourable  account  of  this  island  from 
the  Indians,  he  was  desirous  of  learning  whether  it  were 
refeHy  so  wealthy  as  they  represented  ;  and,  as  the  natives  all 
fled,  conlmunicating  the  alarm  from  place  to  place  by  fires,  he 
sent  six  well  armed'  Spaniards  into  the  interior  to  ex{dore  tiie 
country.  These  people  returned,  after  having  proceeded  a 
considerable  way  without  finding  any  inhabitants;  but  they 
reported  wonders  of  the  delidousness  of  the  country.  One 
day  three  of  the  seamen  having  gone  into  a  wood,  saw  many 
naked  people,  tvho  fled  as  soon  as  they  saw  our  men  into  the 
thickest  t)arts  of  the  wood ;  but  the  sailors  pursued  and  took 
a  ^6man,  who  had  a  small  plate  of  gold  hanging  at  her  nose. 
The  admiral  gave  her  some  hawks-bells  and  glass  beads,  and 

order^ 
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4»rd«3ed  her  to  have  a  d^irtf  .an4  sesi^  her  awajr  with  thr^ 
Spaaiards,  and  three  of  the  IndiaA  c^tiy^s,  to  accoiqpany 
her  to  her  dwelling. 


Section  VIIJ. 


Farther  Discovery  of  Hispaniola :  Si/npUci^  of  the  Istativeh 
Kind  reception  from  the  Cacique  Guacanag^ri.  TJie4d,mi^ 
ral  loses  his  ship,  and  resolves  to  settle  a  Color^  in  tHf 
Island. 

Nbxt  day  the  admiral  sent  nine  armed  Spaniards^  with  aa 
Indian  of  St  Salvador  to  serve  as  interpreter^  to  the  jwoma^s 
habitation,  which  was  four  leagues  to  the  south-east  oif  where 
the  ships  then  lay.  They  here  found  a  town  of  IjOOO  scattered 
houses ;  but  it  was  quite  deserted,  as  all  the  inhabitants  ha^ 
fled  into  the  woods.  The  Indian  interpreter  was  ^nt  aft^ 
them,  and  at  length  persuaded  th^m  to  return,  by  s^yUi)g 
much  in  praise  of  the  Spaniards.  They  returned  accprdinjj^ 
ly  to  the  town,  trembling  with  fear  and  amaiEement,  laying 
their  hands  on  die  heads  of  the  Spaniards,  out  of  honour  and 
reject,  entreating  of  them  to  eat,  and  to  remain  with  them 
for  the  night.  Abundance  pf  people  now  collected  ^  some  (^ 
them  carrying  the  woman  on  their  sboidders  in  triumph  tp 
whom  the  admiral  had  given  a  shirty  and  her  husband  came 
among  them,  on  purpose  to  return  thanks  for  the  honourably 
gift.  The  Spaniards  now  returned  to  the;  ships,  reporting 
that  the  country  abounded  in  provisions,  that  the  natives  wei^ 
whiter  and  better-looking  than  those  of  the  other  inlands  ^ 
but  that  the  gold  country  lay  still  more  to  the  eastwards.  By 
thek*  description  the  men  were  not  of  large  size,  yet  brawny 
and  well  set,  without  beards^  having  wide  nostrils  and  brpad 
smooth  ungracelul  Ibreheadi,  which  were  so  shaped  at  their 
ifirth  as  a  beauty,  for  which  reason,  and  because  they  alwaj^ 
went  bareheaded,  their  skulls  were  bard  ^jnough  to  break  a 
Spanish  sword.  Here  the  admiral  observed  the  length  of  th^ 
day  and  night,  and  found  that  twenty  half-hour  passes  run 
ihA  b^ween  sun^rise  and  sup-set,  making  the  day  consequent- 
ly ten  hours  long  i  but  he  beUeved  ;the  se^imen  had  been  ne^ 
gligont  and  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  t]^e  day  was  some- 
what 
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what  more  than  eleren  hours.  Though  the  wind  was  oontra* 
iTf  he  resolved  to  leave  this  place,  and  oontintie  hi&  coarse  to 
the  eastwards  through  the  channel  between  Tortuga  and  His-, 
paniola,  where  he  found  an  Indian  fi&hing  in  a  canoe,  and 
wondered  his  small  vessel  was  not  swailowea  up,  as  the  waves 
rose  very  high  $  he  accordingly  took  both  Indian  and  canoe 
into  the  ship,  where  he  treated  him  well,  and  sent  him  on 
shore  afterwards  with  some  toys.  This  man  commended  the 
Spaniards  so  much  that  many  of  the  natives  resorted  to  the 
ships  I  but  they  had  only  Mme  small  grains  of  gold  hanging 
at  their  noses,  which  they  freely  parted  with.  Being  asked 
whence  that  gold  came,  they  made  signs  that  there  was  plenty 
of  it  farther  on.  On  the  admiral  inquiring  for  CipangOf 
which  he  still  expected  to  find  in  these  seas,  they  thought  he 
had  meant  CibaOj  and  pointed  to  the  eastwards,  as  the  place 
in  the  island  which  produced  most  gold. 

The  admiral  was  now  informed  that  the  cacique,  or  lord  of 
that  part  of  the  country  was  coming  to  visit  him,  attended  by 
200  men.  Though  young,  he  was  carried  in  a  kind  of  chair 
on  mens  shoulders,  attended  by  a  governor  and  counsellors ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  his  subjects  paid  him  wonderful  at* 
tention,  and  that  his  depottment  was  exceedingly  grave.  An 
Indian,  from  the  island  of  Isabella,  went  ashore  and  spoke  to 
the  chief,  telling  him  the  Spaniards  were  men  who  had  came 
from  heaven^  imd  saying  much  in  their  praise.  The  cacique 
Hdw  went  on  board,  and,  when  he  came  to  the  poop,  he  made 
signs  for  his  attendants  to  remain  behind,  except  two  men  of 
riper  years,  who  seemed  his  counsellors,  and  sate  down  at  his 
feet.  Bang  oflered  ta  eat  by  order  of  the  admiral,  he  tasted 
a  little  of  every  thing  that  was  offered,  then  handed  it  to  the 
Other  two,  and  from  them  it  was  carried  to  the  rest  of  his  at* 
tendants.  When  offered  drink,  he  only  touched  it  with 
his  lips.  They  all  observed  much  gravity,  speaking  little ; 
but  when  he  ^poke,  his  counselfors  observed  his  lips  with 
great  attention,  and  answered  him  with  much  respect.  Tlie 
admiral  thought  these  people  more  rational  and  fatrther  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  luiy  he  had  seen  at  the  other 
idands.  When  it  grew  late,  the  cacique  and  his  attendants 
jfetumed  to  the  shore.  Next  day,  though  the  wind  was  con** 
trary  and  blew  hard,  the  sea  did  not  run  highy  as  the  anchor- 
ing ground  was  sheltered  by  the  island  of  lortuga.  Some  of 
6ur  people  were  engaged  this  day  in  fishing,  and  the  Indians 
were  much  gratified  at  sedng  the  Spanish  mode,  which  di& 

fered 
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fered  giready  from  their  own»    Several  of  the  Spaniards  went 
on  diore  to  the  Indian  town,  where  they  procured  some  small 
plates  of  gold  in  barter  tor  glass  beads,  which  gave  great  sa* 
tis&ction  to  the  adminai,  as  he  was  now  enabled  to  convince 
their  Catholic  majesties  that  gold  was  to  be  had  in  the  coun- 
try he  had  discovered,  and  consequently,  that  the  promises 
he  had  made  were  not  vain.     In  the  afternoon^  the  cacique 
came  down  again  to  the  shwe,  and  about  the  same  time,  a 
canoe,  with  forty  men,  came  over  from  the  islarxd  of  Tortuga 
on  purpose  to  visit  the  Spaniards,  at  which  the  cacique  ap-.   ^ 
peaml  to  take  o£fence ;  but  all  the  natives  of  Mispanlola  sat 
dovm  on  tlie  ffround,  in  token  of  peace.    The  people  from  Tor- 
tuga landed  fi'om  their  canoe ;  but  the  cacique  stood  iip  and 
threatened  them,  on  which  they  reimbarked  and  pushed  o£Pf 
firomthe  shore.     To  shew  his  displeasure,  the  cacique  threw' 
stones  and  water  after  them,  and  gave  a  stone  to  the  aiguazil 
beUu^^g  to  the  admiral,  making  signs  for  him  to  throw  it  at 
the  Tortugans,  but  he  smiled  and  would  not  throw.     Those 
in  the  canoe  returned  very  submissively  to  Tortuga.     This 
day,  in  honour  of  the  festival  of  the  Conception,  the  admiral 
ordered  the  ships  to  be  dressed  up  with  colours  and  streamers^ 
arming  all  the  men,  and  firing  the  cannon.     The  cacique 
came  on  board  while  tl^e  admiral  was  at  dinner  ;*  and  the  Ire*' 
spect  shewn  by  these  naked  people  to  their  chief  was  very  re  \ 
markaUe.    On  coming  into  the  cabin,  the  cacique  sat  down* 
be»de  the  admiral,  without  suffering  him  to  rise.     Being  in- 
vited to  eat,  he  tools:  the  meat  as  he  had  done  on  a  fqrmer  oc*. 
casion,  tasting  a  little  of  every  thin^,  and  giving  the  rest  to 
his  more  immediate  attendants.     Aner  dinner^  he  presented 
to  the  admiral  a  girdle  of  gold,  somewhat  like  those  used  in 
Spain,  but  quite  differently  wrought,  and  some  small  plates  of 
gold,  which  the  natives  use  as  ornaments.    The  admiral  ffave 
the  cacique  in  return  a  piece  of  old  tapestry  hanging  which 
had  attracted  his  fancy,  some  amber  befads  he  happened  to 
have  about  his  neck,  a  pair  of  red  shoes,  and  a  bottle  of  o- 
range  flower  water,  with  all  of  which  he  was  much  pleased* 
He  and  his  attendants  seemed  much  concerned  that  they 
could  not  make  themselves  understood  by  the  Spaniards^  ana 
wppeaxed  to  oSex  them  whatever  the  country  produced.     The 
adnural  shewed  him  a  piece  of  l^anish  coin,  bearing  the 
heads  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  which  he  greatly  admired, 
as  also  the  colours  with  the  crosses  and  the  royal  artns.     Ailer 
having  been  treated  with  much  reelect  and.  attention  by  the 

admiral. 
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admiral,  the  cacique  w^nt  on  shore,  and  was  carried  back  to 
his  town  on  a  chair  or  bier*  He  was.accompanied  by  a  son, 
and  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  s  and  aD  die  things  which 
had  been  given  him  by  the  admiral  were  carried  before  him, 
held  singly  on  high,  that  they  might  be  seen  and  admired  by 
the  people.  A  brother  of  the  caciquecame  next  on  board,  whom 
the  admiral  treated  with  mu^h  respect;  and  next  day,  the 
admiral  caused  a  cross  to.be  erected  in  an  open  ^t  of  the 
town,  near  the  sea,  as  that  where  the  cacique  resided  was  fintr 
leagues  off;  to  this  eross  the  Indians  paid  great  reject,  in 
imitation  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  admiral  took  every  opportuni^  of  discovering  the  si^ 
tuation  of  that  place  where  ali  the  Indians  said  that  much 
gold  was  to  be  procured,  and  being  desirous  of  continuing  hid 
discovery  to  the  east,  he  hoisted  sail  on  Tuesday  night,  but 
could  not,  during  the  whole  of  Wednesday  the  Idth  Decem- 
ber, get  out  of  the  channel  between  Hispaniola  and  Tortuga, 
nor  was  he  able  to  reach  a  port  which  was  in  s^t«  He  saw 
abundance  of  woods  and  mountains,  and  a  small  island,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St  Thomas  $  and  from  a)l  he  liad 
seen,  he  concluded  that  Hispaniola  was  a  delightful  country, 
blessed  with  pleasant  weather,  and  having  many  capes,  and 
plenty  of  safe-harbours^  On  Thursday  the  20th,  be  put  into 
a  port  between  the  little  island  of  St  lliomas  and  a  Cape. 
They  here  saw  sever^  towns,  and  many  fires  in  the  countiy  ; 
for  the  season  being  very  dry,  and  the  grass  growing  to  a 
great  height,  the  natives  are  accustomed- to  set  it.  on  fire,  both 
to  facilitate  their  passfige  from  place  to  place,  and  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  catching  the  small  animals  resembling  rabbits,  former^ 
ly  mentioned,  which  are  called  Utias*  The  admiral  went  in 
the  boats  to  take  a  view  of  the  harbour,  which  he  found  very 
good.  The  Indians  .were  at  first  shy  :  but  on  being  en^u* 
r^ed  by  their  countiyma:i  in  the  ships,  they  flocked  in  such 
multitudes  about  the  Spaniards,  that  the  whole  shore  was 
covered  with  men,  wolnen,  and  children.  They  brought 
victuals  of  various  kinds,  among  which  was  fpod  bread  made 
of  ii^aize  or  Indian  wheat,  and  gourds  full  of  water  $  nor  did 
they  hide  their  women,  as  in  other  places,  but  all  stood  in  ad* 
miratiox)  of  d)e  Spwiards,  and  seemed  to  praise  God.  T%ese 
pepple  were  whiter,  better  shaped,  more  good-natured  and 
generous,  than  any  they  had  seal,  and  the  admiral  took  macfa 
eare  that  no  otE&stiQe  should  be  given  than.  He  sent  six  men 
tp  yieW  ibeir  town,  where  they  yfere  enterUdned  as  parsons 

who 
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vibo  had  come  frison  beaten.  At  diis  time  there  came  sotnfe 
canoes  with  Indians,  sent  by  a  cacique  to  request  the  admiral 
would  come  to  his  town,  where  he  waited  for  him,  with  many 
of  his  pec^le,  at  a  point  or  cape,  not  far  distant.  He  went 
accordingly  with  the  boats,  though  the  people  of  the  place 
where  he  now  was  entreated  him  to  stay.  On  landing,  the 
cacique  sent  provisions  to  the  Spaniards ;  and,  cm  finding 
these  were  received,  he  dispatched  some  Indians  to  fetch  more, 
and  some  parrots.  The  admiral  gave  them  hawks^bells,  glass 
beads,  and  other  toys,  and  returned  to  the  ships,  the  women 
and  children  crying  out  for  him  to  remain.  He  ordered  meat 
to  be  given  to  some  of  the  Indians  that  followed  him  in  ca- 
noes, and  others  who  swam  half  a  league  to  the  caravels. 
Though  the  whole  shore  seemed  covered  with  people,  great 
nnmbers  were  seen  constantly  going  to  and  from  the  interior 
country,  across  a  great  plain  which  was  afterwards  called  Im 
Vega  Mealy  or  the  lloyal  Plain.  The  admiral  admired  this 
harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Port  St  Thomas,  be» 
cause  discovered  on  the  day  of  that  saint. 

On  Saturday  the  22d,  the  admiral  intended  to  have  departed 
from  this  place  in  search  of  those  islands  where  the  Indians 
said  there  was  much  gold,  but  was  hindered  by  the  weather, 
and  therefore  sent  the  boats  to  catch  fish.  Soon  after  there 
canae  a  man  from  Guacanagari^  desiring  the  admiral  would 
come  to  his  country,  and  he  would  give  him  all  he  possessed. 
This  person  was  one  of  the  five  sovereigns,  or  superior  ca- 
ciques of  the  island,  and  was  lord  of  most  of  its  noithem  side, 
on  whid)  the  admiral  then  was.  Guacanagari  sent  to  the  ad* 
miral,-  by  his  messenger,  a  girdle  which  he  wore  instead  of  a 
pui'se,  and  a  vizor  or  mask,  having  the  ears,  tongue,  and 
nose  all  made  of  beaten  gold.  The  girdle  was  four 
fingers  broad,  all  covered  with  small  fish  bones,  curiously 
wrought,  and  resembled  4ieed  pearls.  The  admiral  was  resolv- 
ed to  depart  on  the  2Sd ;  but  in  the  first  place,  he  sent  the 
notary  and  six  other  Spaniards  on  shore,  to  gi'atify  the 
natives ;  who  treated  them  well,  and  bartered  some  cotton 
and  grains  of  gold  for  toys.  About  120  canoes  came  off  to  the 
ships  with  provisions,  and  well  made  earthen  pitchers  painted 
red,  filled  with  ^ood  water.  They  likewise  brought  some 
of  their  spice,  which  they  called  Aa^i-^  and  to  shew  that 
it  was  wholesome,  they  mixed  some  of  it  in  a  di^h  of  wa- 
ter, and  drank  it  off.  As  the  bad  weather  detahied  the  ships, 
the  admiral  sent  tlie  notary,  accompanied  by  two  Indians,  to 
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%  town  where  Guacanagari  resided,  to  «ee  if  he  ooukl  procure 
dd  I  for,  having  got  some  considerable  quantity  of  late,  he 
lieved  it  might  be  more  pkntiful  in  this  part.     It  was  com<> 
puted  that  not  less  than  1000  men  came  oiF  to  the  ships  thi« 
day,  every  one  of  whom  gave  something  s  and  those  who  could 
not  ffet  from  their  canoes  into  the  ships,  because  of  the  mul- 
titude, called  out  for  those  on  board  to  take  from  them  what 
they  had  brought     From  all  that  he  had  seen,  the  admiral 
concluded  that  the  island  might  be  as  large  as  England.    The 
notary  was  received  by  Guacanagari,  who  came  out  of  his 
town  to  meet  him,  and  he  thought  that  town  more  re- 
gularly built  than  any  he  had  seen ;  and  all  the  natives  gazed 
on  the  Spaniards  with  surprise  and  admiration.     The  ca» 
pique  gave  them  cottpn-doths,  parrots,  and  some  pieces  of 
gold }  and  the  people  parted  with  any  thing  they  had  for  the 
merest  trifies,  which  they  kept  as  relics.     On  Monday  the 
24th,  the  admiral  went  on  shore  to  visit  Gruacmagari,  whose 
residence  was  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  port  of  St  Tho* 
mas.    After  his  return  to  the  ships,  he  went  to  bed,  the  wea<^ 
ther  being  quite  calm,  as  he  had  not  slept  during  two  days 
and  a  night.      The  weather  being  so  fine  the  ste^'sman 
left  the  helm  in  charge  of  a  grummet^  although  the  admiral 
had  expressly  commanded,  whatever  should  be  the  weath^, 
that  he  who  was  entrusted  with  the  helm  should  never  leave 
it  to  any  other  person.     In  truth,  no  danger  was  apprehend- 
ed from  rocks  or  shoals ;  as  on  Sunday,  when  the  boats  at- 
tended the  notary  to  the  residence  of  the  cacique,  th^  had 
sounded  all  the  coast  for  three  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  from  liie 
point,  and  had  made  observation  how  the  ships  might  pass  in 
safety ;  and  as  it  was  now  a  dead  cabn,  all  w^it  to  deep, 
thinking  themselves  free  from  all  kindof  dang^.  >  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  current  carried  on  the  ship  imperceptibly  ^, 
till  at  last  the  lad  at  the  helm  perceiving  the  rudder  to  strike, 
gave  the  alarm.     The  admiral  was  the  first  on  deck,  after 
whom  came  the  master,  whose  watch  it  wa&     He  was  order- 
ed, as  the  boat  wa^  afloat,  to  get  an  anchor  into  the  boat, 

that 

-       *         '  • 

-  7  In  the  original,  the  current  is  said  to  have  made  ^^  so  loud  a  noise  that 
k  niglit  have  been  heard  a  league  off.^'  This  circumstance  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  careless  security  of  the  whole  crew ;  as  it  must  necessarily 
have  indicated  their  approach  to  rqcka  or  shoals ;  and  is  therefore  ondtted 
ia  the  text. — ^E. 
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that  it  might  be  carried  out  astern  and  dropped  in  deep  wa- 
ter; in  hopes,  by  means  of  the  capstem,  to  heave  the  ship 
from  the  rock  on  which  it  lay.  But,  instead  of  executing 
these  orders,  the  people  in  the  boat  immediately  made  off  to- 
wards the  other  caravel,  which  was  half  a  league  to  windwarcf. 
In  this  emergency,  perceiving  that  the  water  ebbed  percepti* 
bly,  and  that  the  vessel  was  in  danger  of  oversetting,  the  ad« 
miral  ordered  themast  to  be  cut  by  the  board,  and  many  of 
the  things  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  the  vessel  and 
get  her  off*  But  nothing  would  do,  as  the  water  ebbed  a- 
pace,  and  the  ship  eveiy  moment  stuck  the  faster;  and 
though  the  sea  was  calm,  the  ship  lay  athwart  the  current^ 
her  seams  opened,  she  heeled  to  one  side,  sprung  a  leak  below, 
and  filled  with  water.  Had  the  wind  been  boisterous,  or  the 
sea  rough,  not  a  man  would  have  escaped ;  whereas,  if  the 
master  had  executed  the  orders  of  the  admiral,  the  ship 
might  have  beeii  saved.  Those  in  the  other  caravel,  seeing 
the  situation  of  the  admiral,  not  only  rdused  to  admit  the 
people  who  had  so  shamefully  deserted  him,  and  ordered  them 
back,  but  sent  their  own  boat  to  give  all  the  help  in  their  pow- 
er. But  there  was  no  remedy,  and  orders  were  given  to  use 
every  exertion  to  save  the  people.  For  this  purpose,  the  ad^ 
miral  sent  James  de  Arena  and  Peter  Gutierrez  on  shore  to 
inform  the  cacique  that  he  had  lost  his  ship  a  league  and  a  half 
from  his  town,  while  on  his  way  to  make  him  a  visit.  Gua^ 
canagari  shed  tears  on  learning  the  misfortune,  and  immedi^ 
ately  sent  out  his  canoes  to  their  assistance  ;  which  immediately 
carried  off  every  thing  on  deck  to  the  shore.  The  cacique 
himself  and  his  brothers  attended,  and  took  all  possible  care 
that  nothing  should  be  touched.  He  even  staid  himself  by 
the  goods,  for  their  security,  and  had  them  all  carried  into  two 
houses  appointed  fi>r  the  purpose.  He  sent  a  message  to  the 
admiral,  desiring  him  not4o  be  concerned  for  his  loss,  for  he 
would  give  him  all  he  had  in  the  world.  The  Indian^  assist* 
ed  with  so  much  diligence  and  good  will,  that  nothing  better 
could  have  been  done  on  the  occasion,  even  if  ^ey  had  been 
on  the  coast  of  Spain :  They  were  quite  peaceaUe  and  kind  § 
their  language  was  easy  to  pronounce  and  learn;  though  n»» 
ked,  many  of  their  custoips  were  commendable;  the  ca^ 
cique  was  steady  in  all  points,  and  was  served  in  great  state* 
The  people  were  venr  curious  in  asking  questicms,  desiring 
to  have  reasons  and  explanations  of  every  thing  they  saw; 
they  knelt  down  at  prayers,  in  imitation  of  the  l%)aniank  ; 

and 
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and  at  that  tiaie,  it  did  not  appear  that  tbey  had  any  otho- 
fetigion  except  worshipping  the  heavens  and  the  .  sun  and 
moon. 

On  Wednesday  the  26th  December,  Guacanagari  went  on 
board  the  caravel  Ninna  to  visit  the  admiral,  who  was  in  great 
affliction  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  the  cacique  endeavoured 
to  comfort  him,  by  the  o£Per  of  every  thing  he  had  to  make 
ttp  his  loss.  Two  Indians  from  another  town  brought  some 
aroall  gold  plates  to  exchange  for  hawk»-bells,  which  they  most 
:va)ued,  and  the  admiral  was  well  provided  with  these  toys, 
knowing  from  the  Portuguese  how  much  these  were  prized  in 
Guinea.  The  seamen  said  likewise  that  others  erf*  the  Indians 
brought  gold,  and  gave  it  in  exchange  for  ribbons  and  other 
tiifles.  As  Guacanagari  perceived  the  admiral  valued  gold  so 
highly,  he  said  he  would  have  some  brought  to  him  from  C/- 
iao»  Then  going  on  shore,  he  invited  the  admiral  to  come 
and  eat  axi  and  cazahe^  which  form  the  chief  articles  of  their 
diet,  and  he  gave  him  some  masks,  having  thdr  ears,  eyes, 
and  noses,  mode  of  gold,  besides  other  smaU  ornaments  which 
Xhey  wore  about  their  necks.  Guacanagari  complained  much 
of  the  CaribbeeSf  or  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  whom 
we  call  canil>als  or  man-eaters,  because  they  carried  off  his  sub- 
jects. The  admiral  shewed  him  our  weapons,  and  among 
others  a  Tui'kish  bow,  in  the  use  of  which  one  of  the  Spa- 
niards was  very  ex|>ert,  and  promised  to  defend  them;  bat  he 
was  most  afraid  of  the  cannon,  as  when  they  were  fired  all 
ihe  fndians  used  to  fail  down  as  if  dead. 

Finding  the  natives  so  tractable  and  well  afiectioned  to  the 
Spaniards,  the  country  so  pleasant  and  fertile,  and  such  pro- 
mising indications  of  gold ;  the  admiral  concluded  that  God 
had  permitted  the  loss  of  the  ship  on  purpose  that  a  settle- 
ment might  be  madein  this  place,  where  tiie preaching  of  his 
jioly  word  might  begin.  The  Almighty  often  permits  that  this 
dbcmkl  be  done,not  solely  to  his  own  glory,  and  advantage  of 
our  neighbours,  but  likewise  for  the  rewards  that  men  may 
look  for  bothin  this  world  and  the  next:  For  it  is  not  to  be 
|)ielteted'tliat  any  nation  would  venture  upon  so  many  hard- 
ships and  dangers,  a;s  had  been  undergone  by  the  admiral 
mod  his  l^paniards,  in  so  doubtful  and  hazardous  an  enter- 
pmc,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  scmie  reward  to  encourage  them 
in  the  holy  work. 

The  Indians  continued  to  go  badcwards  and  forwards  bar- 
toix^  gold  &r  hawks-bells,  which  was  the  artide  they  most 

esteemed. 
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esteemeif  and  as  soon  as  they  came  near  the  caravel^  they 
held  up  their  pieces  of  gold^  caUing  out  Chuque^  chuyue^  as 
much  as  to  say  Take  and  give^  One  day,  an  Indian  on  shore 
came  with  a  piece  of  sold  weighing  about  half  a  mark  or  four 
ounces,  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  holding  out  his  rig^ 
hand  to  receive  the  bell,  which  he  no  sooner  got  hold  of  than 
he  dropt  the  gold  and  ran  away,  as  if  thinking  that  he  had 
cheated  the  Spaniard*  The  admiral,  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  resolved  to  leave  some  men  in  this  country  to  trad^ 
with  the  Indians,  to  make  researches  into  the  inland  parts  of 
the  island,  and  to  learn  the  language  ;  that,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  he  might  have  some  persons  able  to  direct  him  in  pbuit- 
ing  colonies  and  subduing  the  country ;  and,  on  intimating 
his  design,  many  freely  offered  to  remain.  He  gave  orders, 
therefore,  for  building  a  tower,  or  fort,  with  the  timbers  of 
the  ship  that  was  cast  away.  In  the  meantime,  advice  was 
brought  by  some  of  the  natives,  that  the  camvel  Pinta  was  in 
a  river,  towards  the  east  end  of  Hispaniola,  and  Guacana^- 
garit  at  the  admirals  request,  sent  to  get  certain  information 
respecting  this  report.  The  admiral  took  much  pain^  to  ad- 
vance the  construction  of  the  fort.  As  Guacanagari  always  ex- 
pressed great  dread  of  the  Caribbees,  to  encourage  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  impress  him  with  a  strong  idea  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  Spanish  arms,  the  admiral  caused  one  of  the  can- 
nons to  be  fired,  in  presence  of  the  cacique,  against  the  side  of 
the  wrecked  ship,  when  tlie  ball  pierced  through  and  fell  into 
the  water  beyond.  Having  thus  shewn  him  what  execution 
our  weapons  coukl  do,  he  told  the  cacique  that  the  persons  he 
meant  to  leave  iu  this  place  would  defend  him  against  his 
enemies  with  these  weapons  during  his  absence ;  as  be  intend- 
ed to  return  into  Spain,  on  purpose  to  bring  back  jewels, 
and  other  fine  tilings  to  present  to  him«  Of  all  the  toys 
which  the  Spaniards  gave  to  the  Indians,  they  were  fondv  st  of 
hawks-bells  $  insomach  that  some  of  these  people,  fearing 
there  might  be  none  left,  used  to  come  to  the  caravel  in  the 
evening,  and  request  to  have  onek^t  for  them  till  next  mom« 

Section 
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Section  IX, 

754^  Admiral  builds  a  Fart  in  Hispaniola^  and  prepares  for 

his  return  to  Spain. 

The  admiral  had  sent  a  Spaniard  in  a  canoe,  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  caravel  Pinta,  and  to  carry  a  letter  to  Martm 
Alonzo  Plnzon,  whom  he  kindly  requested  to  I'ejoin  hiiiy, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  fault  he  had  committed  in 
parting  without  leave.  But  the  Spaniard  returned,  sajring 
that  he  had  gone  above  twenty  leagues  along  the  coast,  with-* 
out  being  able  to  find  or  hear  of  the  Pinta :  but  if  he  bad 
only  proceeded  five  or  six  leagues  farther  he  had  not  lost  hi» 
labour.  Some  time  aflerwards,  an  Indian  reported  thtft  be 
had  seen  the  missing  caravel  in  a  river  only  two  days  before  ; 
yet  he  was  not  believed,  since  the  others  had  not  seen  her. 
But  it  afterwards  appeared  that  this  man  spoke  truth  ;  as  be 
might  have  seen  her  firom  some  high  ground,  and  made  haste 
to  come  with  the  news.  1  he  sailor  -smo  had  gone  in  the  ca-^ 
noe  in  search  of  the  Pinta  reported,  that  he  had  seen  a  caci- 
que, about  twenty  leagues  to  the  eastwards,  who  had  two 
large  plates  of  gold  on  his  head;  as  had  several  of  his  attend^ 
ants ;  but  that,  immediately  on  being  spoken  to  by  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  canoe,  he  took  them  off  and  concealed  them. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  admiral  imagined  that  Guacana- 
garihad  forbidden  them  to  sell  any  gold  to  the  Spaniards,  wish- 
ing to  have  the  whole  of  that  trade  to  pass  through  his  own 
hands.  The  building  of  the  fort  went  on  expeditiously,  as 
the  admiral  went  on  snore  daily  to  superintend  and  hasten  the 
works,  but  always  slept  on  board  the  caravel  Ninna.  As  he 
went  one  day  on  shore  in  the  boat,  he  thought  he  saw  Gua- 
canagari  slip  into  his  house,  as  if  to  avoid  being  seen ;  but  he 
had  done  so  apparently  for  the  more  state,  having  concerted 
to  receive  the  admiral  ceremoniously ;  for  he  sent  his  brother, 
who  received  the  admiral  with  much  civility,  and  led  him- by 
the  hand  into  one  of  the  houses  appointed  for  the  acoommoda. 
tion  of  the  Christians,  which  was  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
town.  They  had  here  prepared  a  place  ror  the  admiral  to  sit 
in,  adorned  with  large  slips  of  the  thin  inner  bark  of  palm 
trees,  as  large  as  a  great  calfs  skin,  and  much  of  that  shape 
and  appearance ;  forming  a  clean  cool  alcove,  large  enough 

to 
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to  cover  a  man,  and  to  defend  bim  from  the  rain.  These 
broad  slips  of  palm  bark  serve  the  Indians  for  many  purposes, 
and  are  caDed  Yaguas  in  tlieir  language.  They  here  seated 
the  admiral  in  a  chair,  having  a  low  back  and  very  handsome, 
such  as  are  used  by  the  Indians,  and  as  black,  smooth,  abd 
shining  as  if  made  of  polished  jet.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated 
the  brother  gave  notice  to  the  cacique,  who  came  presently, 
and  hung  a  large  plate  of  gold  about  the  admirals  neck,  ap-» 
porently  with  much  satisfaction,  and  stayed  with  him  till  it 
grew  late,  when  the  admiral  went  on  board  the  caravel  as  usa« 
al  to  sleep. 

Among  the  many  motives  which  induced  the  admiral  to 
settle  a  colony  in  this  place,  he  considered  that  many  might  be 
inclined  to  go  from  Spain  to  settle  in  the  new  discovered 
country,  when  it  was  known  that  some  persons  were  already 
there  ;  he  likewise  considered  that  the  caravel  which  reouunea 
could  not  conveniently  accommodate  the  crews  of  both  vessels, 
and  the  people  he  meant  to  leave  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  Iqt,  being  much  encouraged  by  the  mildness  and  affabi- 
lity of  the  natives*  Likewise,  though  he  had  resolved  to 
carry  over  some  of  the  Indians,  and  such  other  things  worth 
notice,  as  had  been  found  in  the  country,  in  testimony  of  bis 
discovery  and  its  value ;  he  thought  it  might  add  greatly  to 
the  reputation  of  his  discoveries,  and  be  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  the  countnr,  when  it  was  known  that 
several  of  his  men  had  settled  there  with  their  own  free  will* 

The  fort  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  though  built  of 
wood,  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  its  intended  garri- 
son against  the  natives.  It  was  finished  in  ten  days,  as  a 
great  number  of  men  were  employed  ifi  its  construction. 
The  admiral  gave  it  the  name  of  La  Villa  de  Navidad^  or  the 
town  of  the  iva/2V%,  because  he  came  to  that  port  on  Christ- 
mas  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  December,  a  very  young' 
but  ingenious  lad,  who  was  nephew  to  the  cacique,  came  on 
board  the  caravel ;  and  as  the  admiral  was  still  ea^er  to  know 
whence  the  Indians  liad  their  gold,  heused  to  ask  mis  question 
of  every  one  by  signs,  and  now  began  to  understand  some  words 
of  the  Indian  language.  He  accordingly  inquired  of  this  youth 
about  the  mines,  and  understood  that  he  informed  him,  <<  That 
at  the  distance  of  four  days  journey  to  tlie  eastwards  there  were 
certain  islands,  called  Guarionex,  Macorix,  Mayous^  Fumay, 
Cibao,  and  Coray,  in  which  there  was  abundance  -of  gold/' 
The  admiral  wrote  down  these  words  immediately;  but  it 

was 
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waft  evident  he  as  yet  knew  little  of  the  language,  for  it  was 
known  afterwards  that  these  places,  instead  of  separate  islands, 
were  provinces  or  districts  in  Hispaniola,  subject  to  so  many 
different  lords  or  caciques.  Guarionex  was  chief  of  the 
vast  royal  plain,  formerly  mentioned  under  the  name  of  V^a 
recd^  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  the  youth  meant  to 
say  that  Cibao^  which  abounded  in  gold,  belcMiged  to  the  do- 
minion of  Guarionex*  Macorix  was  another  province;  which 
afforded  little  gold.  The  other  names  belonged  to  other  pro- 
vinces, in  which  the  admiral  omitted  some  liters  and  added 
others,  not  knowing  well  how  to  spell  them  properly :  and  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  kings  brother,  who  was  present,  re- 
proved the  lad  for  telling  these  names.  At  night  the  cacique 
sent  on  board  a  large  gold  mask  to  the  admiral,  desiring  in 
return  a  basin  and  pitcher,  which  were  perhaps  of  brass  or 
pewter,  and  were  immediately  sent  to  him,  it  being  believed 
they  were  wanted  as  models  by  which  to  make  others  of  goki. 
On  Sunday  the  30th  December,  the  admiral  went  on  shore 
to  dinner,  where  he  found  five  other  caciques,  all  subjects  to 
Guacanagai'i,  who  all  had  gold  crowns  on  their  heads,  and 
appeared  in  much  state.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  Gnacana- 
gari  came  to  receive  him,  and  led  him  by  the  arm  to  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  before,  where  a  place  of  stale 
was  prepared  with  several  chairs.  He  made  the  admiral  sit 
down,  with  much  courtesy  and  respect,  and  taking  the  crown 
from  his  own  head,  put  it  on  that  of  the  admiral ;  who,  m 
r^urn,  took  a  string  of  curious  glass  beads  of  many  colours, 
and  very  showy,  from  his  own  neck,  and  put  it  round  the 
neck  of  Guacanagari,  and  also  put  on  him  a  loose  coat  of  fine 
doth  which  he  then  happened  to  wear.  He  also  sent  ibr  a 
pair  <^  coloured  buskins,  which  he  caused  him  to  draw  on  % 
and  put  on  his  finger  a  large  silver  ring,  such  as  was  vi^m 
by  some  of  the  seamen  ;  being  informed  that  the  cacique  liad 
seen  one,  and  was  anxious  to  get  it,  as  the  Indians  put  a 
fflpeat  value  on  any  white  metal,  whether  silver  or  pewter. 
These  gifts  pleased  Guacani^ari  highly,  and  made  htm  be- 
lieve  himself  the  richest  potentate  in  the  world.  Two  of  die 
subordinate  caciques  attended  the  admiral  to  the  boat,  and 
each  of  them  .gave  him  a  large  plate  of  gold,  which  were  not 
cast,  but  composed  of  many  grains  battered  out  between  two 
stones,  as  the  Indians  are  igporant  of  the  art  ^of  melting  and 
founding.  When  the  admiral  went  on  board  the  caravel  ie 
deep  as  usual,  Vincent  Yanes  Pinzon  affirmed  that  be  had 
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seen  rhubarb,  and  knew  its  branches  and  roots*  Some  per- 
sons were  accordingly  sent  on  shore  for  this  supposed  rhu* 
barb,  of  whicli  they  brought  ^  basket-full  on  board  as  a 
sample  i  but  on  being  brought  to  Spain,  it  turned  out  not  to 
be  rhubarb.  In  the  opinion  of  the  admiral,  the  substance 
called  AH  by  the  inhabitants  of  ^  Hispaniola  was  a  valuable 
spice,  better  even  than  the  pepper  or  grains  of  paradise^* 
which  is  brought  from  the  east ;  and  he  concluded  that  oth^ » 
kinds  of  spice  would  probably  be  found  in  the  newly  discover-* 
ed  islands. 

Having  finished  the  construction  of  the  fort,  and  anxious 
to  return  into  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  his  haj^y  disco- 
very of  a  well  peopled  country,  having  strong  indications  oi 
abounding  in  gold,  the  admiral  prepared  for  his  departiure  by 
taking  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  the  voyage  which  could  be  procured  in  that  country. 
Guacanagari  ordered  the  Spaniards  to  be  supplied  with  a& 
much  qH  the  country  bread,  called  cazaba^  or  casada,  as  they 
needed,  and  also  with  axi^  salted  fish,  and  every  other  pro- 
duction of  his  country.  Although  he  wished  to  have  extended 
his  examination  of  the  new  discovered  coast,  which  he  be*, 
lieved  to  run  far  to  the  eastwards,  the  admiral  did  not  think 
this  advisable  in  his  present  situation,  having  only  one  cara*. 
vel,  and  complained  much  of  the  desertion  of  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon,  bv  which  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  return  to 
Spain,  without  prosecuting  his  discoveries.  He  chose  thirty- 
nine  men,  of  those  most  willing  to  remain  in  the  island,  and 
who  were  strong  and  healthy,  over  whom  he  appointed  James 
de  Arana,  a  native  of  Cordova,  to  be  captain  of  the  fort  of 
the  Nativity.  In  case  of  his  death,  Peter  Gutien'ez,  a  groom 
of  the  privy  chamber  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  was  to  suc-» 
ceed  to  the  commandi  and  after  him  Roderick  de  E^covedo, 
a  iiative  of  Segovia.  He  left  Uk^wise  Master  John  as  suis 
geon  to  the  garrison,  with  a  ship  carpenter,  a  cooper,  an  cxt 
perienced  gunner,  and  a  tailor.;,  all  the  rest  being  able  sea- 
men. From  the  ships  stores,  the  fort  was  furnished  with  an 
mucl^  w^ne,  biscuit,  and  other  provisions  as  could  be  spared, 
sufficient  to  last  a  year ;  together  with  seeds  for  sowing, 
commodities  for  bartering  with  the  natives,  all  the  cannon 
belonging  to  the  wrecked  ship,  and  her  boat.  Every  thing 
being  now  in  readiness  for  his  own  departure,  the  admiral 
called  together  the  whole  members  of  this  new  colony,  to 
whom  he  made  a  speech  to  the  following  effect.     He  de- 
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sired  them  to  praise  God,  vho  had  brought  them  to  this 
newly  discovered  country,  on  purpose  to  propagate  his  holy 
religion,  to  live  like  good  Christians,  and  to  pray  for  iel 
safe  voyage,  that  he  might  soon' return  with  a  suffifejent  force. 
He  exhorted  them  to  obey  the  captain  he  had  set  over  them, 
as  indispensably  necessary  to  their  own  safety.  He  charged 
them  to  respect  the  cacique  Guacana^ri,  and  to  do  no  wrong 
to  anv  of  the  natives,  that  they  might  be  confirmed  in  tlieir 
idea  of  the  Spaniards  having  been  sent  from  heaven.  He 
desired  them  to  survey  the  coasts,  by  means  of  tlicir  boat  and 
the  canoes  of  the  natives ;  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  gold 
mines,  aind  to  search  for  a  good  harbour,  as  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  that  of  the  Nativity ;  to  endeavout  to 
procure  as  much  gold  as  possible  by  fair  barter ;  to  acquire 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  cultivate  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  natives.  And  finally  assured  them,  that, 
as  they  were  the  first  settlers  in  this  new  found  empire,  he 
should  recommend  them  to  their  Catholic  majesties,  who 
would  reward  their  services.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ad» 
dress,  they  all  promised  faithfully  to  observe  the  advices  and 
orders  which  he  had  given. 

Oh  Wednesday  the  2d  of  January  1493,  the  admiral  went 
on  shore  to  take  leave  of  Guacanagari,  and  dined  with  him 
Knd  his  dependant  caciques.  He  recommended  them  to  be 
kind  to  the  Christians,  who  were  to  remain  in  the  country 
to  defend  them  against  the  Caribs,  and  promised  sooii  to  re^ 
turn  from  l^ain,  whence  he  should  bring  them  magnificent 
presents  from  their  Catholic  majesties.  Guacanagari  made 
him  a  courteous  answer,  expressing  much  sorrow  for  his 
approaching  departure ;  and  one  of  his  attendants  said  that 
several  canoes  had  been  sent  along  the  coast  to  seek  for 
gold.  The  admiral  was  much  inclined  to  have  made  a  circuit 
of  the  whole  island,  whence  he  was  convinced  be  might  havei 
procured  a  ton  of  gold :  but,  besides  the  risk  of  prothicting 
his  voyafge  with  one  ship  only,  he  was  apprehensive  lest  the 
Pinta  might  get  safe  to  Spain  before  him,  and  that  Finzoa 
might  prejudice  their  Catholic  majesties  against  him,  in  ex- 
cuse for  his  own  desertion ;  for  which  reason  he  resolved  to 
depart  without  farther  delay. 
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Section  X. 

Account  of  the  voyage  home^  from  Hispaniola  to  Lisbon. 

On  Friday  the  4th  of  January  1498,  Columbus  took  his 
flcparture  froin  the  harbour  of  the  Nativity,  steering  to  the . 
eastwards,  towards  a  very  lofty  mountain  like  a  pavilion  or 
tent,  bare  of  trees,  which  they  named  Monte  Christo^  or 
Christ's  Mount.  This  mountain  is  four  leagues  irom  the 
Nativity,  and  eighteen  leagues  from 'Gi3o  Santo^  <NTthe  Holy 
Cape.  That  night  he  anchored  six  leagues  beyond  Monte 
Christo.  Next  day  he  advanced  to  a  small  island)  Qe^ 
which  there  were  good  salt  pits,  which  he  examitiad*  |i^ 
was  nHich  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and  plains 
in  this  part  of  die  island,  insomudi  that  he  was  disposed  to 
believe  it'  must  be  Cipango^  or  Japan ;  and  had  he  known 
that  he  was  then  near  the  rich  mines  of  CibaOy  he  would  have 
been  still  more  confirmed  in  that  (pinion.  Leaving  this 
place  on  Sunday  the  6th  of  January,  and  continuing  his  voy*> 
age,  he  soon  descried  the  caravel  Pinta  coming  towards  bin^ 
in  full  sail.  Both  vessels  returned  to  the  anchorage  at  Monte 
Christo,  where  Martin  AJonzo  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  excuiie 
himself  fer  having  parted  company.  Though  far  from  being 
satisfied,  the  admiral  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  his  ex* 
cuses ;  yet  believed  that  Pinzon  had  procured  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  during  his  separation,  keeping  half  to  himr 
self,  and  giving  the  other  half  to  his  crew,  to  secure  their 
silence.  To  a  ccmsiderable  river  which  falls  into  the  sea  near 
Monte  Christo,  the  admiral  gave  the  name  o(  Bio  de  Ore, 
or  Golden  River,  because  the  sand  had  the  appearance  of 
gold.  Wednesday  the  9th,  hoisting  sail,  the  admiral  camp 
to  Punta  Roxoy  or  Red  Cape,  thirty  leagues  east  from  Montp 
Christo,  where  they  procured  tortoises  as  large  as  budUe^i^y 
which  went  there  on  shore  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  Th^ 
admiral  affirmed  that  he  s^w  thi^  mermaids  at  this  place,  and 
that  he  had  seen  others  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  He  de-^ 
scribed  them  as  hbving  some  resemblance  to  the  human  face, 
but  by  no  means  sn  beautiful  as  they  are  usually  representee}* 
From  Pimta  Roxa,  he  proceeded  to  Rio  de  Garcia,  pf  the 
river  of  Grace,  where  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  ha^  be&li 
fradingt  and  which  is  likewise  called  by  bis  n^me.    At  (his 
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Elace,  he  set  four  Indians  on  shore  who  had  been  taken  away 
y  Pinzon. 
On  Friday  11th  January,,  he  came  to  a  cape  called  Bel^ 
pradOj  from  the  beauty  of  the  coast,  whence  they  had  a  view 
of  a  mountain  coverea  with  snow,  which  looked  like  silver, 
whence  it  was  named  Monte  de  Plata^  or  Silver  Mountain  ; 
and  to  a  harbour  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse 
shoe,  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Plata^  or  Silver 
Port.  Running  ten  leagues  farther  along  the  coast,  assisted 
by  the  current,  he  passed  several  capes  or  head-lands,  which 
he  named  Punta  dei  Angela  or  Angel  Point,  Del  YerrOj  or 
Mistake  Point,  El  Redondo^  or  Round  Point,  Bl  Frances^ 
or  French  Point,  Cabo  de  Buentiempo^  or  Cape  Fair-weather, 
an<(  El  Tajadoj  or  Uptight  Cape.  Next  Saturday  he  ad'- 
Tanced  thirty  leagues  farther,  admiring  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  the  island,  and  passing  Cabo  de  Padre  y  HijOy  or  Cape 
Father  and  Son,  Puerto  SacrOy  or  Sacred  Port,  end  Cabo  de 
les  Enamoradosy  or  Lovers  Cape.  Near  this  last  cape  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  bay  was  discovered,  three  leagues  wide, 
having  a  small  island  in  the  middle.  He  remained  for  some 
time  at  this  place,  on  purpose  to  observe  an  eclipse  which  was 
expected  to  take  plnce  on  the  17th,  the  opposition  of  Jupiter 
and  the  moon,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  Mercury 
in  opposition  to  Jupiter.  At  this  place  the  admiral  sent  a 
boat  on  shore  for  water,  where  some  men  were  found  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  from  one  of  whom  they  bought  a  bow 
and  some  arrows,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  on  board  to  visit 
the  admiral.  When  asked  for  the  habitation  of  the  Carilv 
bees,  this  person  pointed  to  the  eastwards  $  and  when  asiked 
where  gold  was  to  be  had,  he  pointed  towards  the  island  of 
;Porto  RicOy  Saying  it  produced  much  guaniaj  or  pale  gold, 
which  is  highly  valued  by  the  Indians.  The  admiral  gave 
this  man  two  pieces  of  red  and  green  cloth,  and  some  glass 
beads,  r^nd  then  set  him  on  shore.  Fifty-five  naked  indianB 
lay  in  ambush  in  the  wood,  but  the  Indian  who  bad.  been  oti 
boards  made  them  lay  dowti  their  arms  and  come  to  the  boat. 
'The6e  men  wore  their  hair  l6ng,  like  th^  Spanish  women^ 
having  their  heads  ornamented  with  large  plumes  of  ieathera. 
Besides  bows  and  arrows,  they  were  armed  with  swords  made 
of  hard  pahn  tree  Wood,  and  heavy  wooden  spears  orjavdins* 
Two  of  their  bows  wer^  purchased  by  order  of  the  admiral  5 
but,  instead  of  selling  any  more,  they  endeavoured  to  seiaee 
the  Spaniards  i  for  whtdi  reason  they  fell  upon  them^  gi^i^ 
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.one  a  great  cat  cm  the  buttocks,  and  felled  another  by  a  blow 
on  the  breast,  on  which  they  all  ran  away  and  were  not  pur* 
sued.  This  was  the  fij'st  hostility  committed  on  this  island 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Jndians ;  for  which,  though  the 
admiral  was  concerned,  he  comforted  himself  that  the  Indians 
might  know  what  the  Spaniards  could  do.  to  them  when  at- 
tacked. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  14th,  a  number  of  people  ap* 
peared  on  the  shore,  and  the  admiral  ordered  the  men  in  his 
boat  to  stand  on  their  guard  ;  but  the  natives  shewed  no  signs 
of  hostility,  and  the  cacique  of  this  part  of  the  country  came 
on  board  the  admiral,  attended  by  the  Indian  who  had  be^a 
there  before  and  three  other  men.  The  admiral  ordered 
them  biscuits  and  honey  to  eat,  and  gave  them  red  caps,  bits 
of  coloured  cloth,  and  beads.  Next  day,  the  cacique  sent  his 
gold  crown  to  the  admiral  and  a  great  quantity  oF  provision!, 
the  men  who  brought  these  things  being  all  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows.  Among  the  Indians  who  came  on  board  the 
caravel,  Columbus  selected  four  youths  who  appeared  to  have 

food  capacities,  with  the  view  of  carrying  them  into  Spain, 
'rom  these  he  learnt  many  circumstances  respecting  the 
country.  He  departed  from  this  bay,  which  he  named  D^  los 
FleckoSf  or  of  Arrows,  on  Wednesday  the  16th  of  January, 
not  thinking  fit  to  remain  any  longer,  as  the  caravels  were 
leaky.  Huving  sailed  sixteen  leagues  with  the  wind  at  N.  N. 
W.  the  Indians  on  board  pointed  out  the  island  which  is  now 
called  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico^  in  which  they  said  the  Ca- 
ribbces  lived,  who  are  cannibals  or  man-eaters.  Though  de- 
sirous of  exploring  these  islands,  yet  to  satisfy  the  men,  and 
'  because  the  wind  freshened,  he  gave  orders  to  steer  a  course 
for  Spain. 

For  some  time  they  sailed  on  prosperously,  seeing  many 
tunnies  and  gulls,  and  fell  in  with  abundance  of  sea  weeds, 
with  which  they  were  now  well  acquainted.  They  killed  a 
tunny  and  a  large  shark,  on  which  ihey  made  a  comfortable 
meal,  having  no  other  provisions  now  left  except  wine  and 
biscfut  The  caravel  Pinta  could  not  sail  well  upon  a  boiUine^ 
as  her  mizen  mast  was  faulty,  and  could  hardly  admit  of  car- 
rying any  sail ;  on  which  account  little  way  was  made,  as  the 
.  admiral  had*  to  wait  for  her.  At  times,  when  the  weather  was 
cakn^  the  Indians  on  board  used  to  leap  into  the  sea  and  swim 
about  with  great  dexterity.  Having  sailed  several  days  on 
several  tacks^.  owing  to  changes  in  the  wind,  they  compared 
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their  reckonings.  Pinzon,  and  the  pilots  Sancho  Royz, 
Peralonso  Ninno,  and  Roldan,  judged  that  they  were  to  llie 
eastwards  df  the  Azcnres,  having  allowed  considerably  more 
way  than  they  had  actually  run$  and  proposed  to  bear  to  die 
north,  by  which  they  would  come  to  Madeira  or  Porto  Santo. 
But  the  admiral,  being  more  skilful  in  computing  the  course, 
reckoned  150  leagues  short  of  the  others.  On  Tuesday  the 
12th  February,  a  fierce  storm  arose,  so  that  the  ships  had  for 
some  time  to  drive  under  bare  poles,  and  the  sea  frequently 
broke  over  their  decks.  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  wind 
slackened  a  little,  and  they  were  able  to  shew  a  small  bit  of 
canvas ;  but  towards  night  the  storm  again  arose,  and  tbe 
waves  ran  so  high  that  the  ships  were  hardly  able  to  live. 
The  admiral  endeavoured  to  carry  a  close*-reefed  mainsail,  to 
bear  his  ship  over  the  surges ;  but  was  at  length  forced  to  lay 
to,  and  to  suffer  his  ship  to  drive  astern  before  the  wind.  On 
Thursday  the  Hth  Feoruary,  the  storm  increased  so  that 
every  one  expected  to  perish,  and  it  was  ccmduded  tbe  Pinta 
had  foundered  as  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  In  this  extremity, 
the  admiral  wrote  an  account  of  his  discovery  on  a  skin  of 
parchment,  which  he  wrapped  up  in  an  oil  skin,  and  put  into 
a  close  cask  which  he  threw  into  the  sea ;  ih  hope,  if  he 
should  be  lost,  that  this  might  reach  their  Catholic  majesdes. 
The  crew  believed  that  this  was  some  act  of  devotion,  and 
were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  idea,  as  the  wind  soon  after- 
wards slackened.  On  Friday  the  Idth  of  February,  land  was 
seen  a-head,  to  the  E.  N.  £.  which  some  allied  to  be  Ma- 
deira, while  others  insisted  it  was  the  Rock  of  Lisbon ;  but  the 
admiral  assured  them  it  was  one  of  the  Azores.  They  plied 
backwards  and  forwards  for  three  days,  endeavouring  to  get 
up  to  this  land,  during  which  time  the  admiral  suffered  mudi 
with  gout  in  his  l^s,  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
wet  on  deck  during  the  storm.  At  length,  with  much  difficul- 
ty, they  came  to  anchor  on  Monday  the  IStb  under  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  which  proved  to  be  St  Marys,  one  of  the 
Azores. 

The  caravel  was  immediately  hailed  by  three  men  fnmi  the 
shore,  for  whom  the  admiral  sent  his  boat,  when  they  brought 
off  some  relreshments  of  bread  and  fowls  from  Juan  de  Cos- 
tenheada,  the  governor  of  the  island.  On  Tuesdi^  tl^  19  th, 
the  admiral  ordered  half  the  crew  to  go  on  a  procession  to  a 
chapel  on  shore,  in  discharge  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made 
during  the  storm  $  proposing  to  do  the  sune  himsdf  widi  tbe 
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otber  half  after  dieir  reCarn,  and  he  requested  the  three  Por^ 
tuguese  to  send  them  a  priest  to  say  mass.  While  these  men 
were  at  prayer  in  their  shirts,  the  governor  came  upon  them 
with  aU  the  peqple  of  the  town,  horse  and  fix>t,  and  made 
them  all  prisoners.  Owing  to  their  long  stay  on  shore,  the 
admiral  b^an  to  suspeet  that  his  people  were  detained,  or 
their  boat  had  been  staved  on  the  rocks*  As  he  could  not 
get  sight  of  the  place  where  they  landed,  as  the  hermitage  to 
which  they  had  gone  was  covered  by  a  point  jutting  out  into 
the  sea,  he  removed  the  caravel  right  opposite  the  hermitage^ 
where  he  saw  many  people  on  the  shore,  some  of  whom  went 
into  his  boat  and  put  off  towards  the  caravel.  Among  these 
was  the  governor  of  the  island,  who,  when  the  boat  was  with- 
in speech  of  the  caravel,  stood  up  and  demanded  security  fgr 
coming  on  board ;  and  though  the  admiral  gave  his  word 
that  he  should  be  safe,  he  would  not  venture  to  come  on 
board.  The  admiral  then  asked,  why,  since  there  was  peace 
between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  had  sent  him 
fresh  provisions,  and  a  message  inviting  him  on  shore,  and 
yet  had  basely  detained  his  men  ?  adding,  that  he  was  ready 
to  shew  his  commission  from  the  king  and  queen  of  Castile. 
The  governor  answered,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  sove* 
reigns,  of  whom  he  did  not  stand  in  awe,  and  whose  com- 
mission he  did  not  value,  and  that  all  he  had  done  was  by 
the  order  of  his  own  sovereign.  After  desiring  his  own  men 
to  bear  witness  of  these  word^  the  admiral  told  him,  if  his 
boat  and  men  were  not  immediately  restored,  he  would  cariy 
an  hundred  Portuguese  prisoners  into  Spain* 

After  this,  the  admiral  brought  his  ship  again  to  anchor, 
and  as  the  wind  blew  fresh,  he  caused  all  the  empty  casks  to 
be  filled  with  sea  water  to  ballast  the  vessel.  The  wind  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  as  there  was  no  safe  anchorage,  he 
thou^t  it  safer  to  be  out  at  sea,  and  therefore  made  sail  for 
the  idbnd  of  St  Michael.  During  the  whole  night  it  blew 
a  heavy  gale  \  and  not  being  able  to  make  the  island  of  St 
Michael,  the  admiral  returned  to  St  Marys.  Soon  after- 
wards a  boat  came  off  with  two  priests,  a  notary,  and  five 
sailors ;  and,  havii^  received  assurance  of  safety,  the  notary 
and  fHriests  came  on  board  and  examined  the  admirals  com- 
niisaion*  They  returned  to  the  shore,  and  shortly  after,  the 
governor  sent  back  the  boat  and  Spanish  seamen ;  saying  he 
wonld  have  given  any  thing  to  have  taken  the  admiral,  Hiiom 
he  had  been  ordered  to  seize  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  Hav- 
ing 
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ing  recovered  his  men,  and  the  wind  beiag  now  finr  for  Spain, 
the  admiral  set  sail  on  an  easterly  course.    On  Saturday 
the  2d  of  March  a  new  storm  arose,  so  that  the  ahqi  droTe 
imder  bare  poles  till  four  o'clock  on  Motiday,  without  hope 
txf  escaping.     At  that  time,  it  pleased  Gon  that  our  maiiaers 
discovered  the  Cape  of  Cintra,  usually  called  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon ;  and  to  avoid  the  tempest,  the  admiral  resolved  to 
•put  into  the  harbour,  being  unable  to  come  to  anchor  at 
Cascaes.     He  gave  God  thanks  for  his  deliverance  from  dan- 
ger, and  all  men  wondered  how  he  had  escaped,  havii^  never 
witnessed  so  violent  a  tempests 


Section  XI. 

From  the  arrival  ef  Columbus  at  Lisbon^  till  the  commencement 
of  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  fVorlcL 

The  king  of  Portugal  happened  then  to  be  at  ValparcyWj 
to  which  place  the  admiral  sent  a  letter  informing  the  king  of 
.  his  arrival,  and  that  he  had  orders  from  their  Catholic  mqesties 
to  put  into  any  of  the  Portuguese  harbours  in  case  of  need, 
that  he  might  procure  what  be  was  in  want  of,  and  requested 
permission  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  satisfy  him  that  he  luul  not 
oxne  from  Guinea,  but  from  the  Indies.  At  this  time  a  galeon 
well  stored  with  cannon,  lay  guard  in  the  Tagus^  commanded 
by  Alvaro  Daman^  who  sent  his  master  Bartholometo  Diaz  df 
Lisboa  in  an  armed  boat  to  the  admiral,  desirit^  him  to  come 
on  board  the  galeon  and  give  an  account  of  himself  to  the 
kin^  officers.     Columbus  answered  that  he  was  admiral  to 
their  Catholic  majesties,  and  accountable  to  no  man,  and 
would  not  quit  his  ship  unless  compelled  by  superior  force. 
Diaz  then  desired  him  to  send  his  master ;  but  this  he  like- 
wise refused,  saying  that  were  as  bad  as  going  himself,  and 
that  Spanish  acunirals  were  not  wont  to  put  tbemselTes  or 
their  men  into  the  hands  of  others.     On  this  Diaz  requested 
to  see  his  commission,  and  having  seen  it  he  returned  to  give 
an  account  to  his  captain  of  what  had   passed.      Alvaro 
Daman,  the  Portuguese  cq>tain,  went  to  wait  upon  the  ad- 
miral in  his  boat,  accompanied  by  ketde  drums,  trumpets, 
and  hautbois,  and  courteously  offered  him  every  assisttfoce  in 
his  power.     When  it  was  known  in  Lidlx)n  that  the  admiral 
had  come  from  discovering  the  Indiesy  great  numbers,  flocked 
r  on 
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on  board  to  -see  hioif  and  the  Indians  te  liad  brought  fivni 
the  new  discovered  countries,  and  all  were  filled  with  amazes 
fluent* 

The  king  of  Portugal  sent  a  letter  to  the  admirdl,  by  Don 
Martin  de  Noronha,  requesting  his  presence  at  court  $  and, 
not  to  shew  any  distrust,  he  immediately  complied.  On  bis  ar- 
rival, he  was  met  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  householdf 
who  conducted  him  into  the  presence,  where  he  was  honour- 
ably received  by  the  king,  who  desired  him  to  be  seated  and 
gave  him  joy  of  his  success.     After  inquiring  some  particu- 
lars of  his  voyage,  the  king  observed,  that  according  to  ceiF- 
tain  articles  agreed  upon  with  their  Catholic  majesties,  he 
conceived  the  discovery  now  made  ought  to  belong  to  Portu- 
gal, and  not  to  Spain.     The  admiral  replied,  that  he  had  not 
seen  these  articles,  and  only  knew  that  his  sovereigns  had  di- 
rected him  not  to  go  to  Guinea  or  the  Mina ;  which  ord^^ 
had  been  made  public  in  all  the  sea  ports  of  Andalusia  before 
he  set  out  on  his  voyage.     After  some  discourse,  the  king 
committed  him  to  the  c^e  of  the  prior  of  Crato,  a  knight  of 
Malta,  the  chief  person  then  at  court.     Next  day,  the  kii^ 
told  him  he  should  be  supplied  with  every  thing  he  stood  in 
need  of;  and  asked  him  many,  questions  concerning  his  voy- 
age, the  situation  of  his  new  di&coveries,  the  nature  of  the 
people,  and  other  circumstances,  shewing  that  he  was  much 
concerned  at  having  let  slip  the  opportunity.     Some  persons 
,  {Hoposed  to  murder  the  admiral,  that  what  he  had  done  might 
not  be  known ;  but  to  this  infamous  proposal  the  king  would 
not  give  ear. 

On  Monday  the  1 1th  of  March,  the  admiral  took  leave  of 
the  king,  who  ordered  Noronha  to  conduct  him  back  to  Lis- 
bon, mid  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  supplied  gratis  with 
all  that  he  had  need  of,  fpr  himself  or  his  caravel.  Columbus 
toc^  the  road  by  Villa  Franca,  where  he  waited  on  the  queen, 
then  staying  at  the  nunnery  of  St  Anthony,  and  gave  her  a 
short  account  of  his  voyage.  On  his  way  to  Lisbon,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  messenger  fix>m  the  king,  offering  horses  and 
all  other  convenience,  if  he  chose  to  go  by  land  to  Spain. 
&tt  he  preferred  going  by  sea,  and  sailed  from  Lisbon  for 
Seville  on  Wednesday  the  ISth  of  March.  On  Thursday 
before  sunrise  he  came  of]^  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  arrived  on 
Friday  the  15th  of  March  1493  at  Saltes^  into  which  port  he 
enter  edwith  the  tide  about  mid-day »  He  sailed  from  that  place 

on 
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on  Friday  the  3d  Augagt  of  tbe  preceding  year,  having  been 
MX  months  and  a  half  absent  ^ 

Being  informed  that  their  Catholic  majesties  were  then  at 
.Barcebna^  he  had  some  intention  of  pibc^edEing  tMthcr  in  hh 
jcaravet,  but  lajring  aside  that  idea,  he  sent  notiee  to  the  kiiig 
and  que^i  of  his  arrival,  with  a  brief  account  of  his  voyage 
and  success,  de&rring  a  more  ample  reciftal  till  heshoald 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  them.  He*  landed  at  Palos,  wher^ 
he  was  received  by  a  procession,  and  extraordinary  rejoicings 
were  made  by  the  inhabitants,  all  men  admiring  his  wonderfid 
exploit,  which  they  never  expected  to  have  ended  so  success- 
fully. An  answer  came  to  Seville  from  their  majesties,  expres- 
sing their  joy  for  his  return  and  the  success  of  bis  voyage, 
and  promising  to  honour  and  reward  him  for  bis  serviees. 
They  likewise  commanded  him  to  come  without  dday  to 
Barcelona,  that  every  thing  might  be  concerted  for  prosecut- 
ing the  discovery  so  happily  commenced,  and  desiring  him  to 
leave  such  orders  for  that  purpose  as  occurred  to  him  in  the 
meantime,  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  This  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, to  Don  Christopher  Columbus j  their  Catholic  Majesties 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean^  Viceroy  and  Governor  of  the  islands 
discovered  in  the  Indies.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  high 
satisfaction  entertained  by  tlieir  majesties  and  all  the  court  at 
the  fortunate  issue  of  this  great  enterprise,  which  all  had  de- 
spaired oil  In  answer  to  their  majesties,  the  admiral  sent  a 
particular  enumeration  of  the  ships,  men,  stores,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  which  he  considered  to  be  requidte  for  his  re- 
turn to  the  Indies ;  and  they  gave  orders  accordingly  to 
Rodriquez  de  Fonseca^  to  provide  all  things  without  delay  for 
the  voyage,  pursuant  to  his  memoriaL 

Columbus  began  his  journey  for  Barcelona,  acccnnpanied 
by  seven  Indiuis,  all  the  rest  having  died  during  the  voyage. 
He  took  with  him  also  several  green  and  red  parrots,  and 
other  rare  things,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before  in  ^)ain. 
His  fame  spread  everywh^e  before  him  on  his  journey,  and 
mukiludes  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  him  and  the  Indi- 
ans, as  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  his  arrival  at  Bar- 
celona, about  the  middle- of  April,  the  admiral  was  received 
with  much  honour,  the  whole  court  and  city  flocking  out  in 
such  numbers  to  see  and  greet  him,  that  the  streets  could 

hardly 

1  Almost  seven  months  and  a  half;  or  more  precisely-  thirty^two  weeks». 
being  seven  kalendar  months  and  twelve  days.— £• 
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lasaSkj  contain  the  mukitnde»  who  greatly  admired  the  Indians 
and  other  rarities,  which  were  sfi  openly  exhibited  to  their 
wonder.  On  purpose  to  do  him  the  mote  honour,  ^their 
majesties,  attended  by  Prince  John,  received  him  on  the 
throne,  which  was  set  out  in  a  puUic  pkce.  When  the 
admiral  came  into  the  presence,  their  majesties  stood  up  to 
receive  him ;  and  when  he  had  knelt  down  and  kissed  their 
hands,  they  commanded  him  to  rise,  and  to  be  seated  in  a 
chair  which  was  placed  expressly  for  his  reception.  He  then 
gravely,  and  with  much  discretion,  gave  a  brief  recital  of  the 
voyage,  which  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  under  their  royal 
auspices,  he  had  happily  accomplished,  and  expressed  his 
firm  hope  of  yet  discovering  larger  and  richer  countries 
than  any  he  had  hitherto  visited.  He  then  shewed  the 
Indians  in  their  native  habits,  and  all  the  curious  things 
which  be  had  brought  from  the  new  world.  When  he  had 
concluded  his  speech,  the  king  and  queen  rose  from  the 
throne,  knelt  down  with  their  hands  held  up  to  Heavei^  and 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  great  dis- 
covery. After  which  the  music  of  the  chapel  sung  Te  Deum^ 
With  much  solemn  devotion. 

As  the  terms  which  had  been  originally  agreed  upon  with 
the  admiral  were  only  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
contract,  and  he  had  now  successfully  performed  all  that  he 
prombed,  their  majesties  now  ratified  idl  that  they  had  pro- 
mised him  at  Santa  Fcy  on  the  17  th  of  April  in  the  former 
year,  which  was  expressed  in  ample  letters  patent,  passed  at 
Barcelona  on  the  SOth  of  April,  and  signed  by  their  majes- 
ties on  the  28th  of  May  1493.  They  also  gave  him  the  right 
to  add  the  arms  of  Castile  tmd  Leon  to  his  paternal  coat,  with 
other  honourable  additions,  expressive  of  his  wonderful  dis- 
covery; and  they  bestowed  some  favours  on  his  brpthers, 
Don  Bartholomew  and  Don  James,  tliough  not  then  at  court. 
The  king  took  the  admiral  by  his  side,  when  he  appeared  in 
public,  and  shewed  him  many  other  marks  of  honourable  at- 
tention :  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  invited .  to  dine 
with  all  tlie  grandees  and  other  principal  people  of  the  court. 
Don  Pedro  Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  the  cardinal  of  Spain,  a 
virtuous  and  noble  minded  prince,  was  the  first  of  th«  gran- 
dees who  took  the  admiral  home  fi'om  court  to  dinner,  in 
which  he  was  imitated  by  all  the  rest. 

Their  Catholic  migesties  thought  proper  to  acquaint  the 
reigiiing  Pope,  Alexander  VI.  wim  the  new  discovery,  that 

'he 
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'he  might  give  thanks  to  Goo  for  the  goodness  shewn  to  the 
chaitn  in  his  day,  by  which  so  glorious  an  opportunity  was 
presented  of  propagating  the  gospel.  Their  ambassador  was 
likewise  desired  to  inform  bis  holiness,  that  the  admiral  had 
been  strictly  enjoined  not   to   approach  within   a  hundred 

'  leagues  of  Guinea  and  the  Mina,  or  any  other  part  belonging 
to  the  Portuguese  crown,  which  he  had  punctually  adhered 
to,  so  that  his  great  discovery  made  no  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  He  was  farther  instructed  to 
say  that  the  admiral  had  taken  formal  possession  of  these  new 
discovered  lands  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon;  and 
although  many  eminent  civilians  had  given  their  opinion  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a  papal  grant  or  confirmation  of  that 

'  new  world  in  strict  justice,  yet  their  majesties  entreated  his 
holiness  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  land^i  already  discover- 
ed, or  that  should  be  discovered  hereafter,  to  the  crown  of 

'  Castile  and  Leon.  The  pope  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  this 
news,  and  gave  glory  to  God  for  the  prospect  which  this 
discovery  opened  of  converting  so  many  people  from  infidelity 

•to  become  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  by  means 
of  their  Catholic  majesties,  the  genius  of  Columbus,  and  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Tne  pope  accordingly  granted 
y'  to  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  perpetuity,  the  sovereign 
dominion  and  empire  of  the  Indies  and  their  seas,  with  su- 
preme and  royal  jurisdiction,  and  imperial  authority  over  all 
that  hemisphere.  In  confirmation  of  all  which,  by  the  advice, 
consent,  and  approbation  of  the  sacred  college  of  cardinals,  a 
bull  was  promulgated  on  the  2d  of  May  1493,  granting  to 
the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon  all  the  privileges,  franchises, 
and  prerogatives  in  the  Indies  *,  which  had  been  formerly 
granted  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  for  India  *,  Guinea,  and 
the  other  parts  of  Africa.  By  a  second  bull,  dated  on  the 
succeeding  day,  the  pope  granted  to  the  crown  of  Castile  and 
Leon  for  ever,  the  entire  property,  dominion,  navigation, 
and  discovery  of  all  the  Indies  *,  whether  islands  or  conti- 
nents; already  discovered,  or  which  should  be  discovered  to 

•  the  westwards  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  at  the 

•  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  we>t  from  the  Azores  inlands, 
and  those  of  Cabo  Verde,  excepting  only  such  part  or  parts 

•.  '  '  of 

i  In  this  ball,  Tolfowiag  tbe  Tague  tanguage  of  Cohimbus^^tlie  great 
..di9co,vmr#  ;th«^irvii World,  is  caUed  i^.buUei^.  6ligbtl3^  diitingmdied, 
.  ifi  grainmatical  number  only,  from  India  in  w>uth-eastern  Asia.— B. 
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of  the  same  as  should  be  in  possession  of  any  other  Christian 
princct  on  or  before  Christmas  diiy  of  that  same  year  ^  and 
the  entire  navigation  of  this  vast  grant  w  as  forbidden  to  all 
others  under  severe  penalties  and  ecclesiastical  censures  ^. 

Soon  alter  the  arrival  of  the  papal  bulls,  and  a  few  days 
before  the  departure  of  the  admiral  from  Barcelona  to  prepare 
for  his  second  voyage,  their  majesties  caused  the  Indians  to 
be  baptised,  having  previously  been  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  having  themselves  desired  to  be  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church.  On  this  occasion,  willing  to 
ofier  up  to  God  these  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  the  king  and 
the  prince  his  son  stood  god-fathers.  The  prince  retained 
one  of  these  Indians  in  his  service,  but  he  died  soon  after. 
For  the  better  conversion  of  the  Indians,  Friar  Boyle^  a 
moi^  of  the  Benedictine  order  and  other  friars,  were  ordered 
to  go  on  the  voyage  with  the  admiral,,  having  strict  charge  to 
use  the  Indians  well,  nnd  to  bring  them  into  the  pale  of 
the  church  b^  fair  means  ^.  Along  with  the  missionaries^ 
very  rich  church  ornaments  of  all  kinds  were  sent  for  the  due 
and  splendid  service  of  God.  The  admiral  was  ordered  to 
hasten  his  departure,  to  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to  deter- 
mine whether  Cuba,  which  he  had  named  Juana,  was  an  island 
or  continent,  and  to  conduct  himself  with  discretion  towards 
the  Spaniards  under  his  authority,  encouraging  those  who 
behaved  well,  yet  with  authority  to  punish  evil  doers* 

On  his  arrival  at  Seville,  the  admiral  found  that  the  archdea- 
con  Don  Rodriquez  de  Fonseca  had  provided  seventeen  ships 
large  and  small,  with  abundance  of  provisions,  ammunition, 
cannon,  and  stores  of  all  kinds ;  likewise  with  wheat  and  other 
seeds  for  cultivation  ;  mares,  horses,  and  cattle,  to  stock  the 
new  colony ;  tools  of  various  sorts,  for  agriculture,  and  for 
working  the  gold  mines  ;  and  great  store  of  commodities  for 

barter 

3  In  the  bull>  as  reported  by  Herrera,  all  that  should  be  discovered  to  the 
west  and  south  of  the  meridianal  line  from  pole  to  pole  is  granted  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  portion  of  the  globe 
was  conceived  to  be  to  the  south  o£  such  a  demarcation.  BuEt  it  is  obviout 
that  in  granting  ^///«  fh^  <u;^tp£  thi^  line  toS^ain,  and  aJl  to  the  east  of  it 
to  Ponugalj  the  pope  and  cardinals  granted  the  whole  circumfareneeoi  the 
globe  reciprocally  to  both  crowns.  The  sacred  college  had  not  hitherto 
adopted  the  geographical  heresy  of  Galileo^  and  still  entertained  vague  notions 
of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. — E. 

4  This  probably  alhides  t6  Xht  foul  mtant  ^len  emplo^-ed  in  Spain  ibr 
converting  the  Mo6rs  and  Jews,  by  means  of  iht  kolt^  effUe,  of  the  Iiiquisi* 
tion.— E, 
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barter  or  giving  away,  as  the  admiral  x^igbt  think  proper. 
The  feme  of  the  new  discovery  and  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
gold,  had  drawn  together  1500  men  desh'ous  of  going  on  th^- 
expedition,  among  whom  were  many  gentlemen.  Of  this 
large  company  only  twenty  went  at  their  own  charges, 
who  were  all  kon'&emen  *,  all  the  rest  being  in  the  royal  pay* 
Many  of  these  were  labourers  ibr  working  the  gold  mines, 
and  others  were  handicrafts  of  various  sorts.  By  a  separate 
commission,  the  admiral  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the 
present  expedition,  during  the  voyage,  and  while  it  should  re- 
main in  the  Indies;  and  Anthony  de  Torres^  brother  to 
prince  Johns  nurse,  a  man  of  ability  and  prudence,  was  to 
nave  charge  of  the  fleet  on  its  return.  Francis  de  Pennalosa, 
and  Alonzo  de  Vallejo,  were  appointed  to  command  the  land 
force  employed  in  the  expedition.  Bernard  de  Pipa,  an  al- 
jguazil  or  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  court,  was  made  controller  of 
the  Indies,  and  James  Marque,  inspector.  The  most  noted  per- 
sons who  went  on  this  expedition  were  the  commendary  Gal- 
legos,  and  Sebastian  de  Campo,  both  of  Galicia ;  the  com- 
mendary Arroya,  Roderick  Abarca,  Micer  Girao,  Juan  de 
Liixon,  Peter  Navarro,  and  Peter  Hernandez  Coronel,  whom 
the  admiral  appointed  chief  alguazil  of  Hispaniola ;  Mozen 
Peter  Margarite,  a  gentleman  of  Catalonia,  Alonzo  Sanchez 
de  CarvajaT,  alderman  of  Baeza,  Gorbolan,  Lewis  de  Arriaga, 
Alonzo  Perez  Martel,  Francis  de  Zuniga,  Alonso  Ortiz,  Fran- 
cis dc  Villalobos,  Perefan  de  Ribera,  Mefchjoi*  Maldonado, 
and  Alonso  Malaver.  Along  with  these  was  Alpnso  de  Cjedo, 
a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Ccli.  C>|eda  was  a  little 
man,  but  handsome,  well  made,  strong  and  active.  At  one 
time,  when  accompanying  Queen  Isa&lla  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  belonging  to  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  he  got  on  a  beam 
which  projected  twenty  feet  beyond  the  tower,  of  which  he 
measured  the  length  with  his  feet  as  nimbly  as  if  walking 
along  a  room.  When  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  he  shoo)^  one 
)eg  m  the  air,  turned  round,  and  walked  back  to  the  tower 
with  the  utmost  composure,  all  who  saw  him  expecting  that 
he  would  fall  and  be  dashed  to  pieces.  These,  and  all  the 
rest  who  embarked  in  the  fleet,  took  a  solemn  oath  of  allegi^ 

ance 

5  Perbaps  this  expression  mean  knights,  or  Jiialgos ;  men  of  £u&ily  an^ 
substance:  yet  it  ]irobably  means  nothing  more  than  that  twenty  vdiu^et 
cavalry  fonned  part  of  the  military  force  d  the  e3qpedition^«-£. 
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amcc  to  their  majesties,  promising  obedience  to  the  admiral 
and  the  justices,  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  interests. 

John  king  of  Portugal  was  so  much  concerned  for  having 
allowed  this  new  empire  to  go  from  himself,  that  he  ordered 
preparations  to  be  made  Ibr  invading  the  new  discoveries, 
pretending  that  they  belonged  of  right  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  Ruy  dc  Sande  as  his  ambassador  to  their  Catho- 
lic majesties,  who  was  desired  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the 
success  of  the  voyage  of  discovery,  and  that  the  king 
his  master  made  no  doubt,  if  Columbus  had  made  the  discovery 
of  any  countries  and  islands  which  belonged  to  the  crown  c^ 
Portugal,  their  majesties  would  so  act  towards  him  as  he 
would  to  them  on  a  like  occasion :  That,  being  informed 
their  majesties  meant  to  prosecute  discoveries  due  west  from  the 
Canary  ialands,  without  turning  to  the  southwards ;  the  king 
of  Portugal  required  their  majesties  would  direct  their  admi- 
ral not  to  pass  uiese  bounds  to  the  south,  and  he  should  enjoin 
his  commanders  not  to  co  beyond  the  same  bounds  to  the 
north.  Before  the  arrival  of  Ruy  de  Sande,  a  report  had 
reached  court  that  the  king  of  Portugal  proposed  to  send  a 
fleet  the  same  way  with  the  Spaniards,  on  purpose  to  take 
possession  of  the  new  discovered  lands.  To  counteract  this 
hostile  indication,  Fonseca  was  instructed  to  provide  the  fleet 
of  Columbus  with  ample  means  of  offence  or  defence,  and  to 
hasten  its  departure.  Their  majesties  likewise  sent  Lope  de 
Herrera,  a  gentleman  of  their  court,  as  envoy  to  Lisbon,  with 
itistructipns  to  return  their  thanks  to  the  king  of  Portugal  for 
his  courtesy  to  the  admiral,  when  at  Lisbon,  and  to  require 
him  to  forbid  his  subjects  from  going  to  any  of  the  newly 
discovered  islands  and  continents,  whicn  were  their  undoubted 
property.  Herrera  was  instructed  to  represent  the  extraordi- 
nary care  which  their  Catholic  majesties  had  taken,  in  charing 
the  admiral  not  to  touch  at  the  gold  mines  of  Guinea,  or  at 
any  other  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries.  When  Ruy  de  Sande 
had  delivered  his  embassy,  as  above,  he  desired  leave  to 
export  certain  articles,  needed  as  he  said,  for  an  expedition 
which  the  king  of  Portugal  intended  against  the  Moors,  which 
he  gave  out  as  a  cover  for  the  intendea  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  west.  He  likewise  demanded  that  the  Spaniards  should 
be  restrained  from  fishing  off  Cape  Bojador  uutil  it  were  seU 
tied  amicably  between  the  two  crpwns  whether  that  were  law* 
fuL 

As  Lope  de  Herrera  had  set  out  for  Portugal  before  Ruy 
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de  Saline  bad  reached  tlie  Spanish  court;  King  Jobs,  on 

learning  the  purport  of  his  embassy,  sent  Edwara  Galvan  to 
mve  him  notice  of  the  commission  entrusted  to  Sande,  respect- 
ipg  the  discoveries  of  Columbus ;  and,  without  permitting 
llerrera  to  use  his  credentials,  gave  assurance  that  the  king 
of  Portugal  would  send  no  ships  on  discovery  for  sixty  days  ^, 
aa  he  meant  to  send  an  embassy  to  their  Catnollc  majesties  on 
that  particular  subject.  While  this  dispute  was  in  agitation, 
&e  king  of  Portugal  complained  to  the  pop^  that  their  Catho- 
lic majesties  interfered  widi  his  discoveries  and  privil^es,  pro- 
testing against  the  bulls,  as  trenching  upon  his  limits,  and  re- 
quiring a  different  line  of  demarcation  to  prevent  the  troubles 
which  might  ensue  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  crowns. 
The  pope  answered,  that  he  had  ordered  a  meridianal  line 
from  pole  to  pole  on  pmpose  to  mark  out  what  belonged  to 
each  of  the  sovereigns ;  and  again  issued  another  bull  on  the 
2€th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  in  which  he  granted  to 
the  kings  of  Spain  all  that  should  be  disqovpred  and  c^onquer-* 
cd  in  the  islands  to  the  east^  xvest,  and  south ^  not  already  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  Christian  prince.  This  gave  much  dissa- 
tisfaction to  the  court  of  Portugal,  which  alleged  that  it  yisA 
wronged  by  the  pope,,  and  the  meridian  of  separation  ought 
to  be  drawn  much  farther  westwards  ^. 

About  this  time,  advice  was  brought  of  Martin  Alonso 
Pinzon  having  arrived  with  the  caravel  t'inta  in  one  of  the 
ports  of  Galicia,  after  escaping  with  much  difficulty  from  seve- 
ral dreadful  storms.  He  died  soon  after  $ .  and  some  say  it  was 
of  grief,  for  a  reprimand  he  received  from  court  for  his  diso- 
bedience to  the  admiral,  aud  deserting  him  during  the  vogme; 
and  because  their  majesties  refused  to  sec  him,  unless  introdu- 
ced by  Columbus. 

After  the  sixty  days  assigned  by  the  king  of  Portugal  were 
/  elapsed, 

• 

.  €  I  am  tpt  to  suspect  Che  real  sense  of  this  passage  ought  to  be^  ^  re^uir« 
ing  the  court  of  Spain  not  to  seiid  off  Columbus  for  sixty  days,'* — E. 

7  One  hundred  leases,  at  17i  to  the  d^gfee,  west  from  the  Azores,' 
would  fix  the  boundary  about  Long.  42o  W.  and  would  inelude  within  the 
Portuguese  boundafy  a  small  pdrtioa  of  BnulL  By  corapa<jt  between  the 
t^ocrowns}  this  line  was  afteryards  extended  to  370  le«igues,west  from  the 
islands  of  Cabo  Verde,  givingjconsiderably  more  of  Brazil,  then  unknown^ 
to  Portugal :  But  the  boundaries  of  that  colony  have  been  several  times 
changed  and  regnbtted  by  treftt^  betwten-  die  two  crowns^  without  any  n* 
gid  adherence  to  the  papal  grant. — £. 
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elapsed  %  their  Catholic  majesties  sent  Garcia  de  Herrera^ 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  their  household,  to  require  the  court 
of  Portugal  to  refrain  from  encroaching  on  the  limits  granted 
by  the  Pope  to  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Their  ma^ 
jesdes  afterwards  sent  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  and  Garcia  Lo* 
pez  de  Carv^al,  to  say  that  they  were  willing  to  admit  aH 
honourable  means  of  continuing  in  friendship  with  the  king 
of  Portugal,  but  they  were  satisfied  nothing  belonged  to  his 
crown  in  the  ocean,  except  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  the 
Cape  Verde  islands,  as  far  as  Guinea  and  the  gold  mines. 
They  even  offered  to  submit  the  difference  between  the  crowns 
on  this  subject  to  the  decision  of  persons  nominated  on  both 
sides,  Mrith  power  to  the  arbitrators  to  name  an  umpire,  if  they 
could  not  aere6,  or  to  have  the  matter  at  issue  debated  at 
the  court  of  Rome  or  any  other  neutral  place,  as  their  majes- 
ties had  no  wish  to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  or  to  permit 
the  infringement  of  their  own.  The  Portuguese  court  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  ocean  by  a  straight  line,  or  parallel  drawn 
west  from  the  Canaries,  leaving  all  to  the  north  of  that  line  to 
the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  all  to  the  south  to  belong 
to  Portugal.  At  length,  afler  tedious  negociations,  a  congress 
took. place  at  Tordesilla^,  in  which,  after  long  debates,  it  was 
agreed  on  the  7th  June  1473  ^,  that  the  meridianal  line  of  di- 
vision should  be  established  S70  leagues  farther  west  than  that 
mentioned  in  the  Popes  bull  from  the  islands  of  Caho  Verdei 
all  to  the  west  of  which  was  to  belong  to  Spain,  and  all  eastwards 
to  Portugal ;  yet  leaving  it  lawful  to  the  subjects  of  Spain  to 
tail  through  the  seas  thus  allotted  to  Portugal,  following  their 
direct  course ;  but  neither  party  to  trade  or  barter  beyond 
their  own  limits. 

Before  leaving  Barcelona,  the  admiral  placed  his  sons  Don 
James  and  Don  Ferdinand  as  pages  in  the  service  of  prince 
John ;  and  having  received  his  commission  of  admiral  and  vice- 
roy, extending  as  large  as  the  papal  grant,  he  repaired  to  Se- 
ville to  expedite  his  second  voyage  to  the  new  world.  He 
here  applied  himself  to  procure  able  pilots,  and  to  review  the 
men  who  were  to  embark  in  the  expeidition,  in  the  presence  of 

VOL.  Ill*  u  the 

•  8  This  segodatloiij  which  i»  confusedly  interspersed  in  the  original 
anutnp^  the  transactions  of  Cohimbus,  is  here  thrown  together :  But,  as 
very  indefinitely  narrated,  and  exceedingly  uninteresting,  is  somewhat  com- 
pressed in  this  place.— E. 

9  This  date  ts  assuredly  erroneous,  as  we  afterwards  learn  that  nothing 
^'been  finally  settled  with  Portugal  on  the  fifth  of  September.— £. 
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the  controller  Soria,  All  persons  were  prohibited  from  cari- 
rying  out  any  goods  for  barter,  and  it  was  ordered  that  every 
thing  belonging  to  their  majesties  or  to  private  persons  should 
be  entered  at  the  custom-house,  both  in  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  The  admiral  had  instruc- 
tions to  muster  his  men  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola, 
and  to  do  the  same  as  often  as  he  thought  proper,  with  power 
to  regulate  their  pay.  He  was  likewise  authorized  to  nomi- 
nate alcaldes  and  alguazils^  or  magistrates,  in  the  islands  and 
other  parts,  with  power  to  try  causes  both  civil  and  criminal, 
from  whom  appeals  might  be  made  to  himself.  In  the  first 
instance  he  was  allowed  the  direct  nomination  of  all  the  alder<- 
men,  common  council^men,  and  other  officers,  in  any  town ; 
but  in  future  he  was  to  nominate  three  persons  to  every  vacan- 
cy, out  of  whom  their  majesties  were  to  appoint  one  to  the 
office.  All  proclamations,  patents,  injunctions,  orders,  or 
other  public  writings,  were  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  their 
majesties,  signed  by  the  admiral,  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  or  clerk  by  whom  they  were  written,  and  sealed  on 
the  back  with  the  royal  seal.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  a  custom- 
house was  to  be  built,  in  which  all  their  majesties  stores  were 
to  be  secured  under  their  officers,  over  whom  the  admiral  was 
to  have  supreme  command ;  and  all  trade  was  to  be  conducted 
by  him,  or  by  such  persons  as  he  might  appoint,  witli  the  as- 
sistance of  the  royal  inspector  and  controller.  The  admiral 
was  to  have  the  eighth  part  of  all  profit,  paying  the  eighth 
of  all  goods  carried  over  for  barter ;  first  deducting  the  tenth 
which  be  was  entitled  to  of  all  things  according  to  his  con- 
tract. And  finally,  he  was  authorized  to  send  ships  to  any 
other  part,  according  as  he  saw  proper  or  convenient. 

While  the  admiral  remained  at  Seville  attending  to  the  e- 
quipment  of  the  expedition,  he  received  a  letter  from  their 
majesties,  directing  him  to  cause  a  sea  chart  to  be  drawn  with 
all  the  rhumbs  and  other  particulars  necessary  for  pointing  out 
the  voyage  to  the  West  Indies*  Their  majesties  pressed  him 
to  hasten  his  departure,  making  him  great  promises  of  favour 
and  reward,  as  the  importance  of  his  discovery  seemed  every 
day  the  greater.  This  letter  was  dated  from  Barcelona  on  the 
5th  September,  up  to  which  day  nothing  had  been  definitively 
settled  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  respcfcting  the  proposed  li- 
mits between  the  two  nations  in  the  ocean.  The  admiral  con- 
tinued his  exertions  to  get  every  thing  ready,  and  caused  many 
kin^s  of  useful  plants  to  be  ^hipped ;  likewise  whe^^t,  barley, 

0»tS| 
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oats,  rye,  and  ail  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds;  cows,  bricks, 
lime,  and  other  materials  for  building ;  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  useful  articles. 


Section  XIL 

Second  Voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  West  Indies^  and  establish" 
ment  o/*  Isabella^  the  first  European  colony  in  the  New 
Woild. 

Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  the  stores  all  shipped,  and 
the  men  embarked,  the  fleet  set  sail  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on 
Wednesday  the  25th  of  September  1493  before  sunrise.  The 
admiral  directed  his  course  to  the  south-west  for  the  Canary 
islands.  On  Wednesday  the  2d  October  the  fleet  came  off*  the 
island  of  Gran  Canaria,  and  on  Friday  the  5th  came  to  an- 
chor at  Gomera,  where  the  admiral  remained  two  days  taking 
in  wood  and  water,  and  procuring  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine,  for  the  intended  colony  in  Hispaniola.  Among  these 
he  purchased  eight  sows  for  70  maravedies  each,  from  which- 
all  those  which  have  since  stocked  the  Indies  have  multiplied. 
He  likewise  took  on  board  poultry,  and  other  creatures,  and 
garden  seeds.  At  this  place  the  admiral  delivered  sealed  in- 
structions to  all  the  pilots  of  the  fleet,  directing  Xhem  how  to 
shape  their  course  fqr  the  territory  of  Guacanagari  in  the  is- 
land of  Hispaniola  j  but  these  were  on  no  account  to  be  open- 
ed, unless  in  case  of  separation  from  him,  as  he  wished  as 
much  as  possible  to  prevpnt  tjie  course  of  the  voyage  from 
becoming  known  to  the  king  of  Portq^jal. 

Colun^bus  departed  with  his  fleet  from  Gomera  on  Monday 
the  7th  of  October,  and  passing  Hicrro^  the  farthest  of  the 
Canaries,  steered  more  to  the  southward  than  he  had  done  in 
his  first  voyage.  On  the  24'tl^  of  the  same  month,  having 
sailed  about  450  leagues  in  his  estimation,  a  swallow  was  seen 
among  the  ships,  and  they  soon  afterwards  had  heavy  showers 
of  rain,  which  the  admiral  supposed  were  occasioned  by  some 
near  land,  for  which  reason  he  slackened  sail  at  night,  and  or- 
dered every  one  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  On  Sunday  the 
3d  Novemoer,  all  the  fleet  saw  land  to  the  great  joy  of  all  on 
board.  This  proved  to  be  an  island,  which  Columbus  named 
Dominica^  because  discovered  on  Sunday.  Presently  two  other 
islapdswere  seen  on  the  starboard,  and  then  many  others; 
and  they  began  to  smeU  the  herbs  and  flowers,  and  to  see  flocks 

of 
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of  paffots,  which  alwdyi  make  st  grent  noiie  during  fheir  flight. 
As  there  seemed  no  cohyenient  anchorage  on  thfe  east  coast  of 
Dominica,  the  admiral  continued  his  course  to  the  setond  is- 
land, ivhich  he  named  Marigalante^  that  being  the  name  of 
his  own  ship.  He  landed  here  with  some  men,  and  took  for- 
mal possession  in  presence  of  a  notary  and  witnesses.  Leav- 
ing this  island,  he  discovered  another  next  day,  to  which  he 
gave  thfe  name  of  Guadal&upej  to  which  he  sent  sonife  boats 
oil  shore  to  a  small  tcfwn,  which  was  found  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  all  fled  to  the  mountains.  In  searching 
their  houses,  a.pieCe  of  ship  timber  which  the  sailors  call  a 
stem-post  was  found,  to  the  great  suiprize  of  every  one,  not 
knowing  how  \t  should  have  come  hither,  unless  either  drifted 
from  th&  iGanaries,  or  perhaps  it  might  have  belonged  to  the 
adinii-als  ship,  Ibst  in  the  flrst  voyage,  and  might  have  floated 
with  the  currents  from  Hispaniola.  In  this  island  the  Spa- 
niards took  the  iBrst  of  those  parrots  which  are  called  Guacama- 
yasj  which  £ilre  as  large  as  dunghill  cocks.  Some  men  went  on 
shore  again  oh  Tuesday  the  5th  of  November,  who  took  two 
youths,  who  made  them  understand  that  they  belonged  to  the 
island  of  Bdrri^'iten,  isince  named  St  Juan  dc  Porto  RicOy  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Guadaloupe  were  CaribbeeSj  and  kept 
them  to  eat,  being  canibals.  The  boats  returned  for  some 
Spaniards  whb  had  remained  on  shore,  and  found  with  them 
six  women  who  had  fled  from  the  Caribbbes;  but  the  admiral 

fave  them  some  hawks  bells  and  set  tbem  on  shore.  The 
'aribbees  took  all  from  them  ;  and  when  the  boats  went  again 
on  shore,  these  women,  with  a  youth  and  two  boys,  solicitetl  to 
Be  taken  on  board  the  ships.  Frbm  these  people  it  ^as  learnt 
that  there  was  a  continent  not  far  distant,  and  many  islands  to 
which  they  gave  names.  On  being  asked  for  the  island  of 
Jii/tij  which  is  the  Indian  name  ot  Hispaniola,  they  pointed 
in  the  direction  where  it  lay. 

Tlie  adihirjil  proj^osed  to  continue  thie  Voyage,  but  was  told 
tl^at  the  ihspector  Janles  Marqnc  had  gone  on  shore  with 
eight  soldiers,  at  which  conduct  he  was  much  offended.  Par- 
ties of  men  were  sent  out  in  different  directions,  but  could 
not  find  hihi,  6ti  adcount  of  the  thickness  of  the  Woods. 
Other  parties  were  again  sent  oh  shore,  who  fired  muskets  and 
sbiinded  trumpets,  yet  aH  to  n6  purpose,  and  Columbus  was 
iticlined  to  leave  Marque  to  his  fate,  being  much  concern- 
ed at  the  delay.  Yet  lest  th'ese  men  mi^it  perish,  he  or- 
dered the  ship^  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  sent  Manso 
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deiO^eda,  who  oominajQiiedxinepf  die  caravelsi  withjEbrtyipiQay 
to  view  tlie  country,  and  t{0  seaf  cb  for  IJ^ariq^ue  and  Kid  piirt^. 
Oj^da  returned  wiuiOQt  any  tidings  of  the  stragglers,  and  re- 
ported that  in  travelling  six  leagues  he  had  inra^d^  througli 
twenty-six  rivers,  manv  of  which  t^k  his  men  to  tiie  midcS!^* 
In  this  excursion  much  cotton  was  seen,  and  a  vast  v^iety  of 
bird$  in  the  woods.  At  length,  on  Friday  the  .8th  Kovem- 
ber,  the  inspector  and  his  men  returned,  excusing  himself  thai; 
he  had  Ip^t  his  way  in  th.e  prodigiously  thick  w;Qods,  and  was 
unable  to  get  l;»ack  sooner:  6ut  we  admiral  ordered  him  to  b^ 
put  uvAev  arrest  forgoing  on  ^ore  without  leave.  }xx  jsome  pf 
the  hpii^es  .at  this  island,  cotton  was  fopnd  both  raw  and  spuiiy 
and  likewise  a  strange  £jort  of  looms  in  wjbich  it  was  wove  by 
^he  natiyes.  The|hpuse.s  were  wdl  constructed,  and  better 
stoi:ed  with  provisions  tlian  those  in  the  islands  which  w;ere 
discovered  in  the  fir^t  voyage:  But  they  found  abundance  of 
human  heads,  hung  up  ip  the  houses,  and  many  baskets  fuil 
of  human  bones,  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  the  natives 
were  canibals,  or  fed  on  human  flesh. 

On  .the  lO.th  November  he  coasted  along  the  island  of  Gua* 
daloupe,  towards  the  north-*west,  steering  for  Hi^aniol^  and 
discovered  a  verv  high  island,  w|iich  he  caUed  Mozttserrate, 
because  it  resembled  uxe  rocks  of  that  place.  He  ne^  fouiyl 
a  very  round  island,  everywhere  perpendicular,  sovthat  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  get  upon  it  without  the  assistance  of  l^ders, 
and  which  he  named  Santa  Maria  la  JRedonda^  or  the  round 
island  of  St  Maiy.  To  anqther  island  he  gave  the  name  of 
SatUdL  Maria  et  Antigua  or  ancient  St  ISdbry,  the  qo^t  x^ 
which  extended  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues.  Many  other  islan^ 
were  seen  to  the  northward,  which  were  very  high,  and  cover- 
ed with  woods.  He  anchored  at  one  of  these  which  he  named 
St  Martin  ^  and  at  another  on  the  14th  November,  which  he 
named  Santa  Crta^  or  the  Holy  Cross.  They  took  four  wo- 
men and  two  children  at  this  island ;  and  as  the  boat  was  re- 
turning  from  the  shore,  a  canoe  was  met  in  which  there  were 
four  men  and  a  woman,  who  stood  on  their  guard.  The  wp- 
man  shot  ^rows  as  well  as  the  men,  and  one  of  her  arrows  pieir- 
ced  through  a  buckli^r.  In  boarding,  the  canoe  was  oyersqt, 
and  one  of  the  Indiaiis  discharged  nis  bow  very  yigorou^y 
while. swimming.  Holding  on  tneir  course,  so  niauy  islands 
were  seen  close  together  that  they  could  not^be  numbered,  pr 
separately  named.  The  admiral  called  the  largest  pf  these 
the  island  of  4^/  l/rsula,  and  the  rqst  the  Meven  thot^an^  yif'- 
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'gins.  .  He  came  afterwards  to  another  large  island,  called 
Borriqtten  by  the  natives,  but  which  he  named  the  island  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,     It .  is  now  caUed  San  Juan  de  Puerto 

'Rio.     In  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  this  island,  the  seamen 

.  took  several  kinds  of  fish  in  great  plenty,  such  as  skate,  olaves, 
pilchards,  afid  some  others.  On  this  island  many  good  houses 
were  seen,  all.  of  timber  and  thatched,  each  having  a  square 

^ndpstire  and  a  clean  well  beaten  path  to  the  shore.  The 
walls'  of  these  houses  were  made  of  canes  woven  or  wattled 

.  together,  and  they  were  curiously  ornamented  with  creeping 
plants  or  greens,  as -is  usual  at  Valencia  in  Spain:  Near  the 
sea  there  was  a  sort  of  balcony  or  open  gallery  of  the  same 
kind  of  structure,  capable  to  hold  twelve  persons :  But  no 
person  was  to  be  seen  about  the  place,  all  the  inhabitants  hav- 

.  mg  fled  into  the  interior.  On  Friday  the  2Sd  of  November, 
the  first  land  of  Hispanrola  was  seen  on  the  north  side,  to 
which  they  went  straight  over  from  the  extreme  point  of  Porto 
Rico,  the  two  islands  being  fifteen  leagues  distant.  At  this 
place,  which  was  in  the  province  or  district  of  Saniana^  the 
admiral  put  one  of  the  Indians  on  shore  who  had  been  in 
Spain,  desiring  him  to  tell  the  natives  all  the  wonderfiil  things 
he  had  seen,  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  friendship  with  the 
Christians.  He  readily  undertook  this  commission,  but  was 
never  more  heard  of,  so  that  he  was  believed  to  have  died. 
The  admiral  continued  to  sail  along  the  northern  coast  of 

.  Hispaniola,  where  at  point  Angela  some  Indians  came  aboard 

.  in  canoes  with  provisions  and  other  things  to  barter  with  the 
Spaniards.     Anchoring  afterwards  off  Mojite  Christo^  one  of 

'  the  boats  entered  a  river,  were  they  found  two  dead  men,  one 
young  and  the  other  old.     The  latter  had  a  rope  about  his 

'  neck  made  of  Spanish  esparto^  his  arms  stretched  out  and  bis 
hatids  tied  to  a  stick*  It  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
these  men  were  Christians  or. Indians,  on  which  accotmt  the 

*  admiral  was  much  trojibled,  lest  some  calamity  had  befallen 
the  people  he  had  left  on  the  island.  Next  day,  being  Tues- 
day the  2Hth  November,  the  admiral  sent  several  men  in  differ- 

*  ent  directions,  to  endeavour  to  learn  if  any  news  could  be  got 
of  those  whom  he  had  left  at  the  Nativity.  Many  of  the  In- 
dians came  up  to  the  Spaniards,  without  fear,  touching  their 

*  dress,  and  saying  tubon  camisa  that  is  -doublet  and  shirt,  to 
shev/  that  they,  knew  the  Spanish  names  of  these  articles. 
These  circumstances  gave  great  comfort  to  the  admiral,  as  he 
supposed  the  Indians  would  have  been  afi'aid,  if  those  be  had 

•"    -  left 
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left  in  the  new  town  were  dead.  On  Wednesday  the  27th^ 
he  came  to  anchor  off  the  harbour  of  the  Nativity,  and  about 
midnight  a  canoe  came  to  the  admirals  ship,  CBS&ngqlmirantei 
or  admiral.  The  Indians  were  desired  to  come  on  board,  but 
they  refused  till  they  saw  and  knew  Columbus.  They  then 
gave  him  two  well  wrought  vizor  masks  and  some  gold,  which 
they  had  brought  as  &  present  from  Guacailagarl,  the  cacique; 
Being  asked  concerning  the  Christians,  they  said  some  had 
died  of  sickness,  and  that  others  had  gone  up  the  country, 
along  with  their  wives^  The  admiral  much  feared  that  they 
were  all  dead,  yet  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  liis  fears,  and 
sent  back  the  Indians  with  some  brass  baubles,  on  which  they 
place  great  value,  and  with  other  toys  as  a  present  for  the  ca-^ 
cique. 

Next  day  the  whole  fleet  entered  the  port  of  the  Nativity,- 
where  they  found  the  fort  burnt,  on  which  it  was  concluded 
that  all  the  Christians  were  dead,  and  the  more  especially  as 
none  of  the  Indians  appeared.  Some  things  which  had  be^ 
longed  to  the  Spaniards  were  found  scattered  about  the  place^ 
which  gave  a  melancholy  indication  of  what  had  actually  hap- 
pened. Columbus  caused  a  well  which  had  been  dug  in  the 
fort  to  be  cleared  out,  but  nothing  was  found  there.  All  the 
Indians  had  fled  from  their  houses,  in  whieh  some  of  the 
clothes  were  found  which  had  belonged  to  the  Spaniards^ 
They  discovered  seven  or  eight  men  buried  near  the  fort> 
whom  they  knew  to  have  been  Christians  by  their  clothes. 
While  employed  in  this  distressing  search,  a  brother  of 
Gruacanagari  and  some  other  Indians  made  their  appearance, 
who  xspoke  a  little  Spanish,  and  who  were  able  to  name  all  the' 
men  who  were  lefl  in  the  fort :  From  these  men^  by  the  help 
of  one  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  in  Spain^  called  Jam&s 
Columbus,  they  received  an  account  of  the  disaster  which  had 
be&Uen  the  Christians  of  the  Nativity.  They  declared, 
**  That,  as  soon  a§  the  admiral  departed,  the  Spaniards  dis- 
agreed among  themselves,  rei^singobedienoe  to  their  command-^ 
^r,  and  went  about  the  country  in  a  disorderly  manner,  st^ 
ing  women  and  gold  from  the  natives.  That  Peter  Gutieif- 
rez,  and  Roderick  de  Escovedo,  killed  one  of  the  Spaniards, 
named  Jacome;  after  which  they  went  off  with  th»ir  women 
and  goods  to  the  district  of  a  cacique  named  CaunabOi  the 
lord  of  the  mines,  who  killed  them  alL  That  soon  afterwards 
Cainiabo  came  with  a  great  number  of  men  to  the  fort,  in^ 
which  there  were  then  only  James  de  Ajrana,  and  five  others.- 

Thai 
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lliat  Cavnabo  set  tke  bci  on  fire  dmiag  die  night;  and  diose 
few  who  were  in  it,  in  endeawNtring  to  escape  to  the  sea  were 
drowned.  That  aU  the  rest  of  the  Spamarde  had  dispersed 
into  diftereut  parts  of  the  island*  That  Guacanaoari  weni 
out  to  fight  against  Caonabo  in  defence  of  the  Chri8tii»fi» 
and  was  severely  wounded,  being  still  ill  of  his  wounds."  AU 
this  agreed  with  the  intdUgence  brou^t  to  the  admiral  by 
some  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  sent  in  search  of  infer* 
matioa,  and  who  had  seen  Guacanagari  at  his  plaoe  of  resi- 
dmce,  finding  him  ill  of  his  wounds,  which  he  ui^ged  in  ex- 
cose  fer  not  waiting  on  the  admiral. 

From  all  that  could  be  learnt,  it  appeared  there  hiad  been 
divisions  amone  the  Christians,  which  had  originated  in  the 
disobedience  of  the  biscainers^  and  that  they  would  not  have 
miscarried  if  they  had  obeyed  the  orders  Idl  by  the  admiral. 
Guacanagari  sent  a  message  to  the  admiral,  requesting  a  visit 
firom  him,  as  he  was  unable  to  go  abroad  on  account  of  his 
wounds.  The  admiral  did  so,  and  the  cacique,  with  a  melan- 
choly countenance,  gave  liim  a  recital  of  aH  that  has  been 
already  said,  shewing  him  his  wounds  and  those  of  many  of 
bis  men,  which  plainly  appeared  to  have  been  made. by  the 
weapons  used  by  the  Lndrans,  being  darts  pointed  with  fish 
bones.  When  the  discourse  was  ended,  the  cackjue  gave  the 
admiral  800  small  stone  beads,  called  cibn&9  on  wht(^  the  In- 
dians set  great  value;  liksewise  100  gold  beads,  a  crown  of 
Sid,  and  three  little  gourds  or  calabashes,  called  ybueras^ 
I'of  gold  in  grains ;  the  whole  weighing  ^bout  200  pieces 
.of  eight.  The  admiral  presented  him  with  several  glass  toys, 
'luiives,  sdssars,  hawks-bells,  pins,  .needles,  and  smaJl  mirrors, 
<whidi  the  cacique  considered  as  a  rich  treasure.  He  .attended 
the  admiral  to  Ms  quarters,  and  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
the  Spanish  horses,  and  at  seeing  the  way  in  which  these  anir 
anails  were  rode  and  managed.  Some  ofiioers  of  the  eKpedition« 
-tmd  -even  Friar  Boyle ^  advised  that  Ciimcaoagari  shoukl  be  se- 
-onred,  till  he  had  cleared  himself  in  a  more  satisfaetoty  man^ 
-Iter  from  hairing  a  concern  in  the  death  of  the  Christians  who 
-^ad  been  left  in  his  country.  Bntihe  admiral  was  of  a«liffer- 
pcnt  opinion,  conceiving  it  very  improper  tousesevBricfy^or  to 
go  rashly  to  war,  at  his  .first  settUng.in  ihe  comAry  i  .meaning 
Svst  to  fortify  himself  and  establish  the  colony  on  a.permanent 
'feotixu;,  examining  more  accurately  into  the  matter:  gradua%, 
and  ii  the  cacique  were  ultimately  .found  guil^^  .he  could  Jbe 
*inmishad  Jit^aisv  time* 
i  '  The 
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The  adminal  ^)v»8  foil  of  pearpiexityk^yw  \n^  ^  giv^  #  go<ld 
b^iniiuig  to  the  gtmt  object  he  li(^|  ma^ertalcefi  j  and  iho¥ifl|l^ 
the  province  of  Morien^  in  wbich  he  Jijad  fennedy  bi^lt  r^ 
Nativity,  had  good  h^fbojuirB  and  e^in^nt  irater,  k  waiB « 
very  low  country,  in  vrbioh  stoee  and  other  j^oteriak  for  buUd-^ 
ing  were  scarce.  He  resolved,  tWefbr^,  to  ceMirf^  ^iong  Miie 
Qoaat  to  the  eastwards,  to  lookout  |br  a  more  oonvenient  ^^i^ 
ation  in  which  to  build  a  town.  Wit^  tbi^  design,  'be  sailed 
with  all  the  fleet  on  Saturday  the  7th  December,  and  aacboix^ 
ed  tbait  evening  near  some  small  ifiknds  MOt  fer  froii»  Mifoibf 
ChrisiOf  and  came  next  day  to  anchor  'ckise  to  fdmt  moxmi^aijQm 
Imagining  that  Monte  de  Plata  was  n^ret*  t0  tjhe  pvxM^ince 
of  dbaOf  in  which  he  had  l)i8on  ^told  the  rich  jgold  lo^iries  mere 
sitwated,  which  he  fancied  tp  be  Cipango^  he  wa^  desiio|i$  to 
draw  near  that  part  of  the  iaknd.  But  the  mud  jprov^  <9o 
advense  after  leaving  Monte  Christo,  that  the  men  and  Jbor^e^ 
became  much  fatigued,  and  he  was  unable  to  r;eaeb  jtbe  port 
of  Garcia^  where  Martin  Alonso  Pinion  had  been,  and  which 
is  now  cidled  the  river  oS  Martin  Aionso,  'beiiag  five  or  <££( 
leagues  from  Fuerta  de  Plata.  Under  these  dircumstance^  he 
was  forced  to  turn  back  three  leagues  to  a  {dace  whe?e  he  had 
observed  a  large  river  discharging  itself  into  the  sea,  Sovmio^  « 
good  harbour,  though  open  to  the  nprth-^west.  He  lauded  at  aa 
Indian  town  on  this  river,  and  found  a  deUghtful  plain,  fiome 
way  up  the  .river ;  at  which  place  the  i^iver  cquM  oasily  be 
drawn  out  in  trenches  or  canals,  to  supply  his  intended  town 
wkh  water,  and  might  even  be  applied  for  the  ereqtion  of 
miBs,  ami  all  other  conveniencies.  He  therefore  deteagnined 
to  build  a  town  on  this  ^ot,  and  ordered  all  the  men  and  har<- 
^es  to  he  landed.  To  this  place,  which  :viras  the  first  ooloiqr 
established  in  the  W&t  Indie^y  he  aavethefnameof  Jsal^Ua^ 
in  honour  <^  the  queen  of  Castile,  for  whom  he  had  extraor- 
dioary  respect.  Finding  abundance  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
every  thing  he  could  wi£,  and  the  land  aitnmd  being  exceed- 
^gly  fortile,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  build  a  diurdb, 
magaaines,  and  a  house  for  himseli^  all  of  stone,  the  others 
being  of  timber  covered  with  thatch,  every  person  bang  allow* 
ed  to  build  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  ability ;  but  the 
plan  was  .regularly  marked  out  in  streets  andfquares. 

As  the  pec^le  had  been  lon^  at  sea,  to  which  they  were  un- 
iK^cuatomed,  and  were  now  fatigued  with  much  labour,  while 
they  were  confined  to  short  allowance  and  disliked  the  coun- 
try bread,  they  began  to  &11  sick  in  m^t  nmnbers,  ihos^f^ 
llus  fiountry  itself  is  very  healthy,   ana  many  of  them  died. 

They 
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They  were  mtich  ajfeicted  to  .find  themselves  reduced  to  such 
straits  at  a  vast  distance  from  their  native  country,  without 
hope  of  relief)  and  disappointed  in  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
tibat  immense  abundance  of  gold  which  had  induced  them  to 
embark  in  the  expedition.  The  admiral  himself  had  endured 
much  toil  during  the  voyage,  as  he  had  to  take  charge  of  the 
whole  fleet,  and  was  still  forced  to  undergo  much  fatigue  on 
shore,  in  order  to  dispose  aU  things  in  good  order,  that  this 
important  aSait*  which  had  been  confided  to  his  management 
might  succeed  according  to  his  wish.  He  was  at  length  taken 
ill  and  confined  to  bed ;  yet  he  used  every  endeavour  to  ad- 
vance the  building  of  the  town,  and  that  no  time  might  be 
spent  in  vain.  On  purpose  to  husband  his  provisons,  he  dis- 
patched twelve  of  the  ships  back  to  Spain,  keeping  five  of  the 
largest,  two  of  them  ships  and  three  caravels.  About  the  same 
time  he  sent  out  OJedo  with  fifteen  men  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, and  in  particular  to  search  out  Cipango,  about  which  he 
was  so  much  mistaken.  Ojedo  travelled  eight  or  ten  leagues 
through  an  uninhabited  country,  and  having  passed  a  moun- 
tain, came  to  a  beautiful  plain  full  of  Indian  towns,  where  he 
was  well  received.  In  five  or  six  days  he  reached  Cibao^ 
which  was  only  15  or  20  leagues  from  Isabella ;  yet  he  could  not 
travel  any  faster,  having  many  rivers,  brooks,  and  ravines,  to 
pass  by  the  way«  llie  Indian  guides  who  accompanied  him, 
and  the  natives  of  the  place,  gathered  gold  in  his  presence; 
and  he  returned  with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  shew  that  it  was 
to  be  had  there  in  great  abundance.  This  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  admiral  and  the  rest  of  the  colony ;  and  he 
sent  these  samples,  and  what  had  been  before  given  him  by 
Guacanagari  to  their  Catholic  majesties,  by  Anthony  deTorre?, 
under  whose  command  he  sent  home  the  twelve  ships  before 
mentioned.     Thus  ended  the  year  1493. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Ton-es  for  Spain,  the  admi- 
ral being  recovered  from  his  sickness,  received  information  of 
a  plot  having  been  formed  by  some  of  the  people  who  repent- 
ed of  having  engaged  in  the  expedition,  and  who  bad  choseA 
Bernal  de  Pisa  as  their  leader,  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
off  the  remaining  five  ships,  or  some  of  them,  in  order  to  re- 
turn into  Spain.  He  immediately  ordered  Bernal  de  Pisa 
into  custody  ;  and,  having  made  formal  exami^iations  of  his 
mutinous  conduct,  sent  bim,  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedii^ 
into  Spain  by  one  of  the  ships,  that  their  majesties  might  di- 
rect him  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  pleasttve.    He 
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cansed  some  of  the  other  chief  conspirators  Ui  be  punished 
at  Isabella,  though  not  with  the  severity  their  crime  deservedf 
yet  his  enemies  took  occasion  from  thence  to  tax  hikn  with 
tyranny  and  oppression.  About  the  same  time,  an  informal 
tion,  drawn  up  in  form  against  the  admiral,  was  found  con- 
cealed in  the  buoy  of  one  of  the  ships,  which  he  also  trans- 
mitted to  their  majesties.  This  was  the  first  mutinous  at- 
tempt against  the  authority  of  the  admiral  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  became  the  foundation  of  all  the  opposition  which 
was  made  against  him  and  his  successors  in  the  exercise  and 
enjoyments  of  their  rights.  Having  quelled  this  mutiny, 
and  restored  the  eolony  to  order,  he  chose  a  party  of  his  beat 
men,  with  some  labourers  and  proper  tools,  in  order  to  visit 
the  province  of  Cibao,  and  to  djg  for  gold.  He  carried  ma- 
terials likewise-  along  with  him  for  the  construction  of  a 
blockhouse,  or  fortalice,  in  case  he  found  that  precaution  re- 
quisite. He  accordingly  set  out  on  this  expedition  with  co- 
lours flying,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  and  his 
troops  in  martial  array,  in  which  manner  he  marched 
through  all  the  towns  on  his  way,  to  impress  the  Indians 
with  awe  of  his  power,  who  were  particularly  astonished  at 
the  horses  in  his  train. 

He  left  the  new  town  of  Isabella  on  the  12th  of  Marcfi 
1494',  leaving  his  brother  Don  James  Columbus  to  command 
in  his  absence ;  a  gentleman  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and 
most  orderly  behaviour.  After  marching  three  leagues  the 
first  day,  Columbus  halted  at  the  foot  of  a  craggy  pass  in 
the  mountains ;  and,  as  the  Indian  paths  were  exceedingly 
narrow,  he  sent  o\\  some  pioneers  under  the  direction  of  se- 
■  veral  gentlemen  to  level  the  road  ;  from  which  circumstance 
this  place  acquired  the  name  of  JEX  puerto  de  los  Hidalgos^ 
the  port  or  pass  of  the  gentlemen.  Having  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain  on  TTiursday,  they  beheld  a  great  plain  be- 
yond of  wonderful  beauty,  being  eighty  leagues  long,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  leagues  wide.  This  appeared  one 
of  the  finest  plains  in  the  world,  so  green  and  delightful  that 
the  Spaniai^ds  thought  it  a  terrestrial  paradise,  on  whieh  ac- 
count the  admiral  named  it  Vega  Real^  or  the  Royal  Plain. 
Coming  down  from  the  mountain,  they  marched  five  leagues 
across  this  noble  plain,  passing  through  several  towns,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  Coming  to  a  consid^able  river, 
called  Yaqui  by  the  natives,  the  admiral  gave  it  the  name  of 
Rio  de  los  Cannas^  or  liiver  of  Canes,  because  of  the  great 
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number  of  these  thi^  grew  upon  ks  bwks,  forgetting,  or  not 
hemg  aware,  thai;  he  had  named  the  same  river  at  its  moutb, 
in  his  £r8t  voyage,  Hio  del  Oro^  or  golden  river,  where  it 
ialls  into  tlxe  sea  near  Monte  Chri^o.  The  Spanish  party 
-halted  ibr  the  night  on  the  banks  of  tliis  river,  much  pleased 
•with  their  days  mardi,  Tlie  Indians  whom  they  had  brought 
•along  wilji  them  from  the  country  near  Isabella,  went  fieely 
into  aU  the  houses  as  tliey  marched  along,  taki;ag  whatever 
they  had  a  mind  to,  as  if  all  property  were  common,  and  the 
owners  sinewed  no  displeasure  at  this  freedom  :  These,  in  re- 
.turn,  went  to  the  quarters  of  the  Christians,  t^ng  what  they 
liked,  believing  that  this  had  been  equally  the  custom  among 
the  %>aniacds.  The  admiral  and  the  infantry  of  his  party 
crossed  the  river  next  day^  by  means  of  rafts  and  canoes, 
and  the  cavalry  crossed  at  a  lord  not  far  off.  A  league  ard 
half  beyond  the  River  of  Canes,  they  came  to  another  river 
which  they  called  Rio  del  Oro^  or  Golden  River,  having  found 
some  grains  of  gold  in  its  hed  ;  but  it  is  named  Nicayagua 
by  the  natives.  Into  this  river  three  brooks,  or  rivulets,  dis- 
charge their  waters ;  the  first  of  which,  named  Buefiicum  hy 
the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  called  HioSeco^  or  the  Dry  River;- 
the  second  is  called  Coatenicu  by  the  natives,  and  the  third 
CibUy  all  of  which  were  extremely  rich  in  the  finest  gold. 
Having  passed  this  river,  the  admiral  came  to  a  town,  whence 
mo^t  of  the  inhabitants  fled  at  his  approach ;  yet  some  re- 
mained, who  placed  a  few  canes  across  their  doors,  thinking 
tliemselt^s  safe  from  intrusion  by  that  simple  artifice.  See- 
ing their  simplicity,  the  admiral  gave  orders  that  no  disturb- 
ance or  wrong  should  be  done  them,  on  which  they  took  cou- 
rage and  came  out.  He  continued  his  march  to  another  ri- 
ver, which,  from  the  delightful  verdure  of  its  banks,  was 
called  Rio  Verde j  or  Green  River  j  its  bed  being  covered  with 
round  pobbles.  On  Saturday  the  15th  of  March,  the  aihni- 
ral  marched  through  other  towns,  where  the  inhabitants 
thought  it  a  sufiicient  protection  to  place  a  few  slight  canes 
across  their  doors.  They  next  came  to  a  pass  in  the  inouo- 
tains,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Royal  Plain,  which  was 
named  Puerto  de  Cibaoy  because  the  province  of  Cibao  be- 
gan at  the  top  of  this  path. 

The  party  halted  at  the  bottom  of  this  pass,  and  the  pio- 
neers were  sent  on  to  clear  the  way :  And  as  the  people  were 
not  yet  reconciled  to  the  food  used  by  the  natives,  sqme  pack- 
horses  were  sent  bfick  under  an  escort  to  Isabella  to  bring 

9  provisions. 
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pirovisiotis.  Having  gdined  Che  top  of  the  pass,  th'ej  again 
enjoyed  a  deligfatftd  prospect  of  the  Royal  Plain.  From  this 
[flace  they  entered  the  district  or  prorince  of  Cibao,  which  is 
a  rugged  uncouth  country,  full  of  high  rocky  ihountains^ 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  Ciba^  signifying  a  stone  in  the. 
language  of  the  natives,  Cibdo  is  everywhere  intersected 
by  rivers  and  brooks,  all  of  which  yield  gold ;  but  it  has 
few  trees,  and  little  verdure,  the  land  being  very  barren,  un*. 
I^ss  in  the  bottoms  near  the  rivers.  It  SLOounds  however  in 
tall  spreading  pines,  which  resemble  the  olive  trees  of  Axarafe 
near  Seville.  This  province  is  very  healthy^  having  a  tem- 
perate air,  and  excellent  wholesome  water.  Small  grains  of 
gold  were  found  in  every  brook,  and  sdmetitnes  large  pieces 
aire  got,  but  tiot  often.  From  every  town  the  natives  came 
out,  offering  provisions,  arid  when  they  found  the  admiral 
was  desirous  of  gold,  they  brought  him  such  grains  as  they 
had  gathered.  He  was  now  eigliteen  leagues  from  Isabella^ 
and  discovered  several  gold  mines,  besides  one  of  copper,  one, 
cJf  azure,  and  another  of  amber  j  these  two  last  being  onljr 
in  small  quantities.  To  protect  his  workmen  at  the  mines, 
and  to  keep  the  province  under  subiection,  the  admiral  made 
choice  of  a  convenient  situation  for  a  redoubt  br  small  for*- 
tress,  oh  a  hill  which  was  almost  encompassed  by  a  river  cal- 
lirf  Zanique.  The  ramparts  of  this  fort  were  cotistructed  of 
earth  and  timber,  and  these  were  defended  by  a  trench  at  the 
gorge  where  not  inclosed  by  the  river.  He  named  this  Fm4 
St  Thomas^  because  of  the  incredulity  of  the  Spaniards^  who 
would  not  believe  that  the  country  produced  gold  till  they  saw 
ihd  touched  it.  In  digging  the  foundations  of  this  fort^  se- 
veral nests  of  straw  were  found,  in  each  of  which  three  or  four 
round  stories  were  found,  as  large  as  oranges,  instead  of 
eggs. 

ilaving  established  all  things  to  his  mind,  the. admiral  left 
Don  Pteter  Margarite,  a  gentleman  of  Catalonia,  as  governor 
of  the  fort,  with  a  garrison  of  fifty-six  men,  and  returned  him*% 
self  to  Isabella,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  March.  Ho 
here  found  matt^:^  much  worse  than  at  his  departure,  only 
seventeen  diays  before.  Many  of  the  colonists  were  dead,  and 
gi^at  numbers  sick,  while  those  who  were  still  in  health 
"^ere  quite  disheartened  at  the  prospect  of  following  the  fate 
of  their  compaiiibris.  The  provisions  which  had  been  brought 
froxA  Spwi  Were  growing  extremely  scarce,  owing  to  a  great 
^antity  of  them  being  qKKiled  through  the  negligence  of  the 
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sea  captains,  while  such  as  had  been  landed  in  good  condition 
would  not  keep  long,  on  account  of  the  dampness  and  beat  of 
the  climate.  All  were  therefore  on  short  allowance,  and  the 
flour  they  had  still  in  store,  being  near  spent,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  construct  a  mill  for  grinding  com :  Bat,  as  all  the 
labouring  people  were  sick,  the  better  sort  were  forced  to 
work,  which  was  extremely  grievous  to  them,  especially  as 
they  were  in  want  of  food.  In  this  emergency  the  admiral 
was  under  the  necessity  to  use  compulsion  for  carrying  on 
the  public  works,  that  the  people  might  not  perish.  This 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  leading  Spaniards,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  Friar  Bovle  to  charge  him  with  cruelty ;  though  it 
has  been  allied  tnat  the  true  cause  of  his  aversion  to  the 
admiral  proceeded  from  being  refused  a  larger  allowance  for 
himself  and  his  servants  than  was  given  to  others.  Provisions 
became  at  length  so  scarce,  that  even  the  sick  were  often  re- 
duced to  one  egg  each,  and  a  pot  of  boiled  Spanish  pease 
among  five.  The  want  of  proper  medicines  added  greatly  to 
the  distress ;  for  though  some  had  been  brought  along  with 
the  expedition,  they  did  not  agree  with  all  coni»titutions|  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  they  had  no  medical  person  to  attend 
upon  the  sick.  Many  well-born  men,  who  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  such  hardships,  being  sick  and  starving,  and 
without  all  hope  of  relief,  sunk  under  their  situation,  and  died 
almost  of  dei^air.  Afterwards,  when  the  town  of  Isabella 
was  abandoned,  it  was  currently  reported  that  dreadful  noises 
were  heard  in  the  place,  so  that  for  a  long  while  no  one  durst 
venture  to  go  that  way. 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  the  admiral  received  intelligence 
from  Fort  St  Thomas,  that  all  the  Indians  had  abandoned 
their  towns,  and  that  CaunabOy  the  cacique  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces, was  making  preparations  to  reduce  the  fort.  The  ad- 
miral sent  immediately  a  reinforcement  of  seventy  of  the 
healthiest  of  his  men  to  the  fort,  escorting  some  beasts  of  bur- 
den, laden  with  arms  and  provisions.  He  likewise  ordered 
Alonso  de  Ojedo  to  take  the  field  with  as  many  men  as  were 
able  to  march,  leaving  only  the  sick  and  the  mechanics  be- 
hind ;  desiring  him  to  march  about  the  country,  paiticularly 
the  Royal  Plain,  where  there  were  many  caciques  and  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  Indians ;  intending  to  intimidate  the 
natives  by  a  display  of  the  Spanish  force,  and  to  accustom  the 
Spaniards  to  use  the  provisions  of  the  country,  as  their  own 
were  nearly  spent.  O^eda  left  Isabella  with  above  400  men  oi\ 
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the  9tb  of  April ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  Golden  Rivef 
in  the  Royal  Plain,  he  seized  the  cacique  of  one  of  the  towns, 
with  his  brother  and  nephew,  whom  he  sent  prisoners  to  Isa- 
bella, and  caused  the  ears  of  an  Indian  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
market  place.  The  reason  of  this  severity  was,  because  when 
three  Spaniards  were  going  from  Fort  St  Thomas  to  Isabella, 
the  cacique  gave  them  five  Indians  to  carry  their  baggage 
across  the  river,  who  left  the  Spaniards  and  carried  diebag* 
gage  back  to  the  town,  for  which  the  cacique  was  so  far  from 
punishing  them,  that  he  detained  the  baggage.  The  cacique 
of  another  town,  on  seeing  these  chiefs  carried  away  prison- 
ers, went  along  with  them  to  Isabella,  believing  he  might  be 
able  to  procure  their  pardon  from  the  admiral,  as  he  bad  al- 
ways been  friendly  to  the  Spaniards.  *^  As  soon  as  they  ar- 
rived, the  admiral  ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
market-place,  a.crier  proclaiming  the  offences  for.  which  they 
were  to  suffer  this  condign  punishment;  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  friendly  cacique  he  forgave  them  '."  About  this  time  a 
horseman  came  to  Isabella  from  the  fort,  who  reported  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  belonging  to  the  cacique  who  was 
their. prisoner  had  beset  five  Spaniards  with  intention  to  put 
them  to  death ;  but  that  he  and  his  horse  had  rescued  them 
from  above.  400  of  the  natives,  who  all  fled  before  him  out  of 
fear  for  his  horse,  and  that  he  bad  wounded  several  of  them 
with  his  lance. 

Having  pacified  the  threatened  con^motions  to  all  appear- 
ance for  the  present,  the  admiral  determined  to  prosecute  his 
maritime  discoveries  as  he  had  been  directed  by  their  Catholic 
majesties,  and  because  his  disposition  was  averse  from  idleness, 
and  much  inclined  to  explore  the  country  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. For  the  better  government  of  the  colony  during 
his  absence,  he  appointed  a  council,  of  which  his  brother  Don 
(James  Columbus  was  constituted  president ;  the  other  mem- 
bers were,  Friar  Boyle,  Peter  Fernandez  Coronel,  the  chief 
alguazil  or  judge,  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  and  John  de 
Luxon.  Don  Peter  Margarite  was  ordered  to  continue 
marching  up  and  down  the  country  with  the  military  force, 

1  The  words  marked  with  inverted  tiommas^  however  equivocal  in 
their  meaning,  are  expressed  so  in  Churchill's  Collection^  from  which  thi» 
article  is  adopted.  The  meaning  of  Herrera  probably  is,  "  That  having 
ordered  the  nature  of  their  crime,  and  the  sentence  which  it  merited  to  be 
proclaimed,  he  pardoned  thctm  at  tl^f  desire  of  the  friendly  caciqae.''— -E, 


Mn^  nlbotre  400  iii«n ;  and  the  ft^iral  Idt  rach  instractions 
fbr  the  g6o<l  mmiageni^nt  of  the  colony  ia  his  absence  as  be 
deemed  coaTenient  and  neceMury. 


SECTION  XIIL 

Calwnbus  proceeds  io  explore  the  Coast  qfCuba^  discovers  the 
Istartd  of  Jamaica  f  and  returns  to  IsclbeUa  in  Hispaniala, 

Leaviko  two  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Isabella  to  serve  the 
leolony  in  any  case  of  emergency,  the  admiral  set  sail  on 
rhuT^ay  the  24th  of  April  1494,  with  one  large  ship  and 
two  caravels*  Taking  his  course  to  the  westwards,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  Monte  Christo  and  the  harbour  of  Nativity,  where 
he  Inquired  for  Guacanagari,  who  happened  to  be  absent; 
and  although  his  people  said  he  would  be  soon  back,  the  adr 
miral  was  unwilling  to  delay  his  voyage.  He  then  advanced 
to  the  isle  of  Tortuga,  but  was  forced  back  by  contrary  winds, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  a  river  which  he  named  Guadalquivir. 
Oil  the  29th  of  April  he  reached  Fort  St  Nicholas,  whence 
he  discovered  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  called 
Soj/atiquiri  by  the  natives,  but  which  he  named  Cape  jUpha 
and  Omega  '.  Crossing  the  strait  between  Hispaniola  and 
Cuba,  which  is  eighteen  leagues  broad,  he  began  to  explore 
the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  where  he  discovered  a  lai^  bay, 
which  he  named  Puerto  Grande  *,  or  Great  Harbour,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  an  hundred  and  fifty  paces  wide.  He  came 
4o  anchcNT  here,  and  procured  considerable  quantities  of  fish, 
brought  by  the  Indians  in  canoes.  On  Sunday  the  7di  of 
May  ne  proceeded  elong  the  coast,  which  he  found  eveiy- 
where  provided  with  excellent  harbours,  high  mountains,  and 
numerous  rivers.  As  he  kept  everywhere  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  shore,  infinite  numbers  of  Indians  resorted  continually 
to  the  ships  in  their  canoes,  supplying  the  Spaniards  fireely 
with  provisions,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  come  from 
<heavet]i:  on  these  occasions  the  admiral  always  gave  them 
toys,  with  which  they  went  away  perfectly  satisfied. 

He 

1  The  eastern  point  of  Cuba,  m  Lat.  50*  22'  N.  Long.  74<»  3'  W.  b 
now  named  Cape  Maize. — E. 

2  Now  called  Cumberland  Bay, — E. 
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He  Bo^  returned  towards  the  south-east,  on  purpose  to  ex* 
plore  another  island  named  Jamaica^  which  some  believe  to 
hare  been  the  place  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Indians 
of  loLcayo^  under  the  name  of  Babeche  or  Bohio,     He 
accordingly  reached  the  coast  of  Jamaica  on  Monday  the 
14th  of  May,  and  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
islands  he  had  yet  seen,   and  from  it  great  numbers  of 
canoes   came  off'  to  the  ships;  yet  on  sending  the  boats 
to  explore  and  sound  a  port,   a  great  many  armed  ca- 
noes interposed  to  hinder  the  Spaniards  from  landing.    The 
admiral  therefore  made  sail  towards  another  place,  which  he 
named  Puerto  Bueno^  or  the  Good  Harbour,  where  a  simi- 
lar opposition  was  made  bv  the  natives.     Irritated  by  thid 
unfriendly  reception,  the  admiral  ordered  a  flight  cX  arrows 
to  be  discharged  among  the  Indians  from  his  cross-bows,  by 
which  six  or  seven  of  diem  were  wounded,   afler  which  the 
rest  of  the  natives  came  peaceably  to  the  ships.    Next  Friday, 
being  the   16th  May,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  west^ 
wards,  so  near  the  shore  that  many  canoes  continually  follow*' 
ed  the  ships,  bartering  such  things  as  they  possessed  for  any 
baubles  given  them  by  the  Spaniards.     The  wind  being  al-< 
ways  contrary,  the  admiral  resolved  to  retura  to  Cuba,  that 
he  might  satisfy  himself  whether  it  were  an  island  or  conti-^ 
nent.    At  this  time  an  Indian  youth  came  on  board,  and  ex- 
pressed by  signs  an  anxious  desire  to  go  along  with  the  Chris- 
tians; and  though  his  parents  and  friends  entreated  him  with 
tears  not  to  leave  them,  he  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  stay, 
bat  went  and  hid  himself  in  a  private  part  of  the  ship,  to 
avoid  their  importunity. 

On  returning  to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  he  discovered  a  cape 
or  p^nt,  which  he  called  Cabo  de  Cniz^  or  Cape  Cross  ;  and 
continued  to  sail  along  the  coa^t,  accompanied  by  much  rain, 
and  a  great  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning.  In  this  course  he 
was  greatly  perplexed  by  numerous  shoals  and  islands,  which 
increased  in  number  the  farther  be  went,  some  of  the  Islands 
being  bare  sand,  while  others  were  covered  with  trees.  The 
nearer  these  islands  were  to  the  shore  of  Cuba,  they  appeared 
the  higher,  greener,  and  more  beautiful,  some  of  them  being 
a  league  or  two  in  compass,  and  others  three  or  four.  On  the 
first  day  he  saw  many,  and  the  next  still  more ;  and  consi- 
dering Uiat  they  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  each  a  name,  he  called  the  whole  group  or  range  ElJar-^ 
den  de  la  Bsyna^  or  the  Queen's  Garden.  Between  these 
islands  there  were  many  channels  through  which  the  ships 
VoIm  III.  X  could 
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could  pass ;  and  in  some  of  them  they  found  a  son  of  red 
cranes,  or  Jtamingos^  which  are  only  found  on  the  coast  of  Cu^ 
ba  and  among  the  small  islands,  living  on  the  salt  water  upon 
some  kind  of  food  which  they  there  find.  These  birds  are 
often  domesticated,  and  are  then  fed  on  cazabi^  or  casada, 
which  is  the  Indian  bread,  and  which  is  given  them  in  pans 
of  salt  water.  They  saw  cranes  likewise,  resembling  those  in 
Spain ;  also  crows,  and  many  kinds  of  singing-birds,  and 
abundance  of  tortoises  or  turtles  as  large  as  bucklers. 

At  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  much  astonished  by  a  new 
mode  of  fishing  which  they  saw  practised  by  some  Indians  in 
a  canoe,  who  shewed  no  symptoms  of  dread  on  the  approach 
of  the  Christians.  These  people  in  the  first  place  cangkt 
some  fishes  called  reves^  the  largest  of  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a  pilchard,  and  have  a  certain  roughness  on  their  belly ^ 
by  which  they  cling  with  such  force  to  any  thing  they  have  a 
mind  to,  that  they  may  be  sooner  torn  in  pieces  than  forced 
to  quit  their  hold.  Having  caught  some  df  these^  the  Indian 
fishermen  fastened  them  by  the  tail  to  one  end  of  a  small 
cord  about  200  fathoms  long,  and  allowed  the  fish  to  swim 
about  in  the  water,  holding  fast  by  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
When  this  fish  came  to  a  tortoise,  it  clung  so  dose  to  the 
under  shell  of  the  tortoise,  that  the  men  drew  up  one  of  an 
hundred  weight  or  more  into  their  canoe.  In  the  same  man- 
ner they  take  sharks,  the  fiercest  and  most  ravenous  creatures 
of  the  deep,  which  even  devour  men.  When  the  Indians  had 
satisfied  themselves  with  fishing,  they  came  on  board  the  ad- 
mirals ship,  who  ordered  them  to  have  a  number  of  toys,  and 
fi'om  them  it  was  learnt  that  there  were  many  more  islands  to 
the  west  along  the  coast.  The  admiral  continued  his  way  to 
the  westwards  ampng  the  islands,  constantly  having  much 
rain  with  thunder  and  lightning  every  evening,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  moon  rose ;  and  though  all  imaginable  care 
was  taken,  the  ship  often  touched  and  stuck,  and  was  got 
ofi*  with  much  labour.  In  one  of  the  islands  of  this  group, 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  which  he  named  Santa  Martha^  he 
fouu  a  town,  in  which  there  was  abundance  offish,  many 
dogs  which  did  not  bark,  large  flocks  of  flamingos  or  red 
cranes,  plenty  of  parrots  and  other  birds,  but  the  inhabitants 
all  fled. 

Being  in  want  of  water,  and  not  finding  any  in  the  small 
islands,  the  admiral  drew  near  the  coast  of  Cuba.  On  ac- 
count of  the  thickness  of  the  trees  close  down  to  the  waters 

)  •  edge, 
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edge,    it  was  impossible  to  discover  whether  there  were  any 
towa-»  or  not ;  but  one  of  the  sailors  having  penerated  some 
way  into  the  woods,   met  thirty  men  armed  with  spears,  .md 
a    kind  of  wooden  swords,  called  mazanos  by  the  Indians : 
he  alleged  likewise  that  one  of  the  natives  was  clothed  with 
a  white  garment  down  to  his  heels,  like  a  surplice ;  but  nei. 
ther  J  his  person   nor  any  of  the  others,  could  be  afterwards 
found,  as  they  all  fled  into  the  woods.    Proceeding  about  ten 
leases  further  on,    they  espied  some  houses,  whence  several 
men  came  off  in  their  canoes,  bringing  provisions  and  cala- 
bashes of  water,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  with   toys. 
The  admiral  requested  them  to,  leave  one  of  their  men  with 
him,  to  give  him  some  information  respecting  the  country,  to 
which  they  reluctantly  consented*    This  person  almost  satis- 
fied the  admiral  that  Cuba  was  an  island,  and  he  reported 
that  a  cacique  who  dwelt  farther  towards  the  west,  gave  all  his 
orders  to  his  people  by  signs,  yet  was  obeyed  by  them.   While 
continuing  their  way,   the   ships  got   aground   on  a  bank  of 
sand,   having  only  six  feet  water,  and  only  two  ships  lengtha 
across,  where  they  were  obUged  to  force  the  ships  over  into 
deeper  water  with  much  ado,  by  carrying  out  anchors  and 
heaving  the  capstans  with  all  their  might.     At  this  place  the 
whole  sea  was  covered  over  with  large  sea-tortoises  or  turtle. 
At  one  time  so  great  a  flight  of  crows  passed  over  the  ships, 
going  from  the  sea  towards  Cuba,  that  the  sun  was  hid  from 
sight  as  by  a  large  cloud,  and  these  were  followed  by  prodi- 
gious flights  of  pigeons,  sea-gulls,  and  many  other  kinds   of 
birds.    Next  day  such  multitudes  of  butterflies  came  off  from 
the  shore,  that  they  hid  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  this  continu- 
ed till  night,  when  they  were  all  carried  away  by  heavy  rains. 
Being  informed  by  the  Indian  whom  he  had  taken  on  board, 
that  the  numerous  islands  continued  all  along  the  coast  in 
the  direction  he  was  now  sailing,  so  that  the  toil  and  danger 
they  had  so  long  suffered  would  increase ;  and  being  likewise 
in  want  of  provisions,  the  admiral  came  to  the  resolution  of 
returning  to  Hispaniola;  but,  wishing  to  provide  a  supply  of 
wood  and  water,  he  made  for  an  island  about  80  leagues  in 
circumference,  which  he  called  the  Evangelist,  but  which  is 
now  believed  to  be  that  called  Isla  de  Pinos,  or  Isle  of  Pines. 
This  island  was  reckoned  700  lea^rues  distant  from  Hispanio- 
la^ .    Had  the  admiral  proceeded  36  leagues  farther  on,  he 

would 

3  At  174  leagues  to  the  degree^  the  distance  between  the  Isle  of  Pines 

and 
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would  have  discovered  the  extreme  west  point  of  Cubal 
Thus  the  admiral  had  sailed  on  this  discovery  333  leagues^; 
and  computing  his  voyage  by  astronomical  rules,  from  Cadiz 
to  the  west,  he  found  that  he  had  sailed  75  degrees  in  longi- 
tude, which  are  equal  to  five  hours  in  the  difference  of  time  ^. 
On  Friday  the  1 3th  of  June,  the  admiral  steered  to  the  south- 
ward through  what  seemed  to  be  a  fair  channel,  but  it  was 
found  quite  impracticable ;  finding  themselves  thus  embayed 
among  shoals,  and  running  short  of  provisions,  the  people 
were  much  discouraged ;  but  by  the  pei'severance  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  admiral,  he  got  the  ships  back  to  Evangelist  Island. 
He  then  steered  to  the  north-east  for  certain  islands  about 
five  leagues  off,  where  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  sea  that  was 
full  of  green  and  white  spots,  appearing  like  shoals,  but  they 
never  had  less  than  twelve  feet  water.  Seven  leagues  from 
thence  they  came  to  a  very  white  sea,  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
gealed ;  and  seven  leagues  farther  on  the  sea  became  as  black 
as  ink,  and  continued  so  all  the  way  to  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
The  sailors  were  much  amazed  at  these  changes  in  the  colour 
of  the  sea,  which  is  understood  to  proceed  from  the  colour  of 
the  bottom,  not  of  the  water,  as  is  reported  by  the  Portu- 

eiese  to  be  the  case  with  the  Red  Sea ;  and  similar  spots  have 
en  observed  both  in  the  South  and  North  Sea.  Among 
the  windward  islands  there  are  similar  white  spots,  because  the 
bottom  is  white,  hence  we  may  conclude  that  these  appear- 
ances proceed  from  the  transparency  of  the  water. 

The  admiral  continued  sailing  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba  towards  the  east,  always  throura  narrow  channels  iiiU 
of  sht)als,  and  with  a  scanty  wind.  On  the  30th  of  June  the 
admiraPs  ship  stuck  fast  on  a  shoal,  and  could  not  be  hauled 
acstem  by  all  their  anchors  and  cables ;  but  at  laigth,  by  his 
ingenuity,  she  was  forced  a-head  right  over  the  shoal.  Pro- 
ceeding 

and  Isabdla  is  only  193  leagues:    Or  even  counting  twenty  to  tke  degree, 
only  220  marine  leagtte8.*-£. 

4  We  are  to  suppose  Columbus  was  now  at  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  from  whence  Cape  St  Antonia^  the  western  point  of  Cuba,  is  about 
52  Spanish  leagues. — ^£. 

5  The  numbers  in  the  translation  of  Herrera  are  hiextricably  corrapt» 
and  quite  irreconcileable  with  each  other,  or  with  truth. — ^£. 

6  Cadiz  is  in  Long.  6^  18'  W.  from  Greenwich^  the  east  end  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines  82(»  W.  Hence  the  difference  of  longitude  is  75*  48'  W« 
very  near  the  same  as  in  the  text. — ^£. 
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eeeding  conUnually  on  in  no  r^ular  course,  just  as  was  per- 
mitteil  by  the  shoals  and  islands,  passing  always  thix>ugh  a 
very  white  sea,  and  having  great  showers  of  rain  eveiy  even* 
ing,  the  admiral  came  at  length  to  that  part  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  towards  the  east  where  he  had  entered  among  the  shoals 
and  islands  of  the  Jarden  de  la  M^na^  where  they  smelt 
.  most  fragrant  odours,  as  of  storax,  proceeding  from  die  odo» 
ri&rous  wood  which  is  there  burnt  by  the  Indians*     On  the 
7th  of  July,  the  admiral  went  on  shore  to  hear  mass  i  and 
while  tliat  ceremony  was  performing  an  old  cacique  came  to 
the  place,  who  observantly  noted  every  thing  that  was  done 
by  the  priest,  how  reverendy  the  Christians  behaved  them* 
selves,  and  the  respect  which  was  paid  by  every  one  to  the 
admiral :  Supposing  him  to  be  the  chief  over  oU  the  rest,  tlie 
cacique  presented  him  with  some  of  the  fruit  of  that  country 
in  a  platter  or  basin  made  of  the  shell  of  a  gourd  or  calabash, 
called  by  the  natives  ybueras;  and  then  sat  down  on  his  hams, 
which  is  the  manner  of  the  Indians  when  they  have  not  their 
usual  low  stools.     Tlie  cacique  then  addressed  the  admiral 
as  follows :  *<  You,  who  are  of  great  power,  have  come  into 
our  country,  and  have  occasioned  much  terror  among  us. 
According  to  our  belief,  there  are  two  places  in  the  other 
world  to  which  the  souls  of  men  go  after  death.   One  of  these 
is  dark  and  dismal,  and  is  prepared  for  the  souls  of  the  wick- 
ed; the  other  is  pleasant  and  delightful,  and  is  appcnnted 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  promote  peace  among  mortals. 
If,  therefore,  you  expect  to  die,  and  that  men  will  be  reward- 
ed  hereafter  according  to  their  deserts  in  this  life,  you  will 
not  barm  those  who  do  you  none.    What  you  have  been 
now  engaged  in  is  good,  as  I  suppose  you  have  been  giving 
thanks  to  God."   Inis  man  said,  moreover,  that  he  had  been 
in  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  and  to  the  farther  end  of  Cuba, 
and  that  the  lord  of  that  country  was  clad  like  the  priest  he 
had  seen  officiating.    All  this  was  understood  by  the  admiral 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the  Jnfleni- 
ouB  discourse  of  the  old  Indian,  to  whom  he  made  the  fcSow- 
ing  answer :   **  He  was  much  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  na- 
tives believed  in  the  immortality  of  the    soul,   and  in  future 
rewards  and  punishments.     As  for  himself,  he  was  sent  to 
take  a  view  of  the  countries  by  a  powerful  monaxdi,  and  to 
inquire  if  there  were  any  who  did  wrong  to  others  j  and  hear- 
ing that  the  Caribbees  did  so,  he  was  resolved  to  curb  Uiem, 
that  all  might  live  together  in  peace."    The  old  cacique  shed 

tears 
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tears  of  joy  at  this  intelligence,  and  diclared  he  would,  accom- 
pany the  admiral  into  Spain,  were  it  not  on  accoiint  of  his 
wile  and  children.  Being  presented  with  some  toys  by  the 
admiral,  he  knelt  down  in  great  admiration,  often  asking 
whether  these  men  were  born  in  heovtn  or  on  the  earth. 

Leaving  that  place,  the  winds  and  torrents  of  rain  seem  to 
have  conspirod  to  obstruct  his  progri  ss ;  and  at  one  time  a 
water  spout  fell  upon  the  deck  of  his  ship,  so  that  it  appeared 
a  miraCuiouH  interposition  of  Providence  which  enabled  them 
to  lower  the  sails,  and  let  go  the  anchors.     So  much  water 
was  shipped  at  this  time,  that  it  required  the  utmost  exeitions 
of  the  crew  at  the  pumps  to  free  the  ship.     In  addition  to  all 
theii*  distresses,  the  people  were  now  reduced  to  a  pound  of 
rotten  biscuit,  and  half  a  pint  of  wine  a-day  for  each  man, 
having  no  other  provisions,  unless  when  they  happened  to  take 
some  fish.     Under  ajl  these  difficulties,  the  admiral  arrived 
on  the   18th  of  July  at  Cape  Cre^,  where  he  remained  three 
days,  as  the  Indians  supplied  the  people  liberally  with  fruit 
and  provisions.     On  Tuesday  the  22d  of  July,  as  the  wind 
was  still  adverse  for  his  return  to  Isabella  in  the  island  of  Elis- 
paniola,  he  struck  over  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  he 
named  Satit  Jago.     He  coasted  along  this  island  to  the  west- 
wards,   admiring  its   delightful   appearance  and   numerous 
harbours.     Great  numbers  of  Indians  followed  the  ships  along 
the  coast,  and  freely  parted  with  such  provisions  as  the  coun- 
try afforded,   which  the  Spaniards  thought  better  than  they 
had  met  with  in  any  of  the  other  islands.     But  he  never  failed 
to  have  heavy  rains  every  evening,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
account  for  by  the  proximity  oi  such  extensive  woods.    At 
pne  place  he  saw  at  very  beautiful  bay,  having  seven  small 
islands,  one  of  which  was  extraordinary  high  land.     The 
admiral  thought  this  island  very  large  and  beautiful,  and  to 
have  an  unusual  number  of  towns ;  but  it  afterwards  turned 
but  to  be  Jamaica  itself,  which  is  eighty  leagues  long  and  fifty 
broad  ^. 

The  weather  becoming  more  settled,  the  admiral  stood  to 
the  eastwards  for  Hispaniola,  and  came  to  the  extreme  point 

of 

7  The  text,  or  its  original  tranBlatton,  is  here  obscure  ;  but  Cohmbus 
iippears  not  to  have  been  aware  that  this  island*  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  St  Jago^  was  the  same  which  he  had  before  visited  as  Jamaica.  Th? 
extent  in  the  text  is  exceedingly  erroneous,  as  the  length  of  Jamaica  is 
only  thirty-five  Spanish  leagues,  and  its  greatest  breadth  thirteen  leagues. 
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of  that  island  stretching  towards  Jamaica,  which  he  called 
Cabo  de  Ferol^  or  Cape  Lighthouse  ^;  and  on  Wednesday  the 
20th  of  August,  he  got  sight  of  the  westernmost  point  of  His- 
paniola,  which  he  named  Cape  St  Michael^  now  called 
Ttberaon  ;  which  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  from  the 
easternmost  point  of  Jamaica  ^.  On  Saturday  the  23d  of 
August,  a  cacique  came  off  to  the  ships,  calling  out  Almirante  I 
Almirante !  from  which  circumstance  he  inferred  that  he  had 
&llen  in  with  Hispaniola,  of  which  he  was  not  till  then  assur* 
ed.  At  the  end  of  August,  he  anchored  at  a  small  island 
which  looks  like  a  sail,  which  he  therefore  named  Alto  Vela^ 
being  twelve  leagues  from  Beata  ^^.  The  other  two  ships 
being  out  of  sight,  the  admiral  sent  some  of  his  men  to  the 
top  of  this  island  to  look  out  for  them.  While  on  shore  the 
seamen  killed  five  seals  which  lay  asleep  on  the  sand,  and 
knocked  down  many  birds  with  their  sticks,  even  catching 
some  with  their  hands,  for  a :  the  island  was  uninhabited 
they  were  not  afraid  of  men.  After  six  days  waiting,  the 
other  ships  rejoined  the  admiral ;  and  he  proceeded  to  La 
Beata^  and  thence  eastwards  along  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  to 
a  river  running  through  a  fine  populous  plain,  now  called 
Catalina^  or  Catherines  Plain,  from  the  name  of  a  lady  to 
whom  it  once  belonged''.  Some  Indians  came  off  to  the 
ships  in  their  canoes,  who  said  the  Spaniards  from  the  town 
of  Isabella  had  been  there,  and  were  all  well.  Going  on 
eastwards  from  this  place,  a  large  town  was  observed  on 
shore,  to  which  he  sent  the  boats  for  water.  The  Indians 
came  out  armed  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  threatened  to 
bind  the  Spaniards  with  cords;  yet  as  soon  as  the  boats 
came  near,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  inquired  for  the  admi- 
ral, and  brought  provisions  to  the  Spaniards.  This  place  is 
in  the  province  of  Higuay,  the  natives  of  which  are  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  tribes  in  Hispaniola,  and  use  poisoned  ar- 
rows. 

Continuing 

s  From  the  sequel  it  would  appear  that  this  Cape  Ferol  belonged  to  Ja- 
piaica,  and  is  probably  that  now  called  North-East  Cape — ^£. 

9  The  distance  from  Cape  North-East  in  Jamaica^  to  Cape  Tiberoon  in 
Hispaniola  is  thirty-three  Spanish  leagues.  -  £. 

10  Beata  is  the  most  southern  point  of  Hispaniola,  directly  to  the  west 
of  Juliana  Bay;  and  Alto  Vela  does  not  exceed  3^  leagues  from  that  port. 
— E. 

1 1  Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  there  is  a  small 
island  called  Santa  Catalina,  near  which  a  considerable  extent  of  the  roai(i 
Island  18  called  the  Plains.'-E, 
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Continuing  the  course  to  the  eastwards,  a  large  fish  was 
seen  resembling  a  small  whale,  having  a  shell  on  its  neck  like 
that  of  a  tortoise,  as  large  as  a  target.     Its  head,  which  it 
held  above  water,  was  like  a  pipe  or  large  cask ;  it  had  two 
Tast  fins  on  the  sides,  and  the  tail,  resembled   that  of  a 
tunny  fish,  but  much  larger.     From  the  appearance  of  this 
fish,  and  by  other  tokens  in  the  sky,  the  admiral  suspected 
an  approaching  storm,  and  took  shelter  therefore  widiin  an 
island  called  Adamanoy  by  the  Indians,  but  which  the  Spa^ 
niards  name  Saona^  which  is  about  two  leagues  in  length, 
having  a  strait  between  it  and  Hispaniola  about  a  k^ue 
in  breadth.     He  thei*e  anchored,  but  as  the  other  two  ships 
were  unable  to  get  in  they  ran  great  danger.     That  night, 
the  admiral  observed  an  eclipse  of  the  mcx)n,  from  which  he 
calculated  the  difierence  of  longitude  between  the  island  of 
Saona  and  Cadiz  to  be  five  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes  '^. 
The  admiral  remained  in  this  place  for  eight  days,  and  bemg 
rejoined  by  the  other  ships,  he  made  sail  on  the  24th  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  at  Cuba  de  Ergario  '^,  or  Cape  Deceit, 
which  he  named  San  Raphael.     He  then  touched  at  the  island 
of  MofiOf  ten  leagues  from  Hispaniola,  and  eight  irom  San 
Juan  de  Porto  Rico.     Leaving  Mona,  where  tne  Spaniards 
got  most  delicious  melons  as  large  as  a  two  galloft  vessel,  the 
admiral  was  siezed  by  a  violent  lethargy,  in  which  he  lost  his 
senses,  and  every  one  expected  him  to  die.     In  this  aner- 

fency,  the  other  officers  made  the  best  of  their  way  for 
sabella,  where  ail  the  ships  arrived  on  the  29th  of  September, 
without  having  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Cuba  was 
an  island,  except  from  the  information  of  an  Indian,  as  already 
mentioned. 

On  his  arrival  at  Isabella,  the  admiral  had  the  satisfiiction 
to  learn  that  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus  was 
there,  but  this  pleasing  intelligence  was  much  damped  by  in- 
formation that  the  natives  of  the  island  had  risen  in  arms 
against  the  Spaniards.  Don  Bartholomew  had  gone  to 
England  to  ofier  the  proposed  discovery  of  the  Indies  to 
King  Henry  VII.  He  was  long  delayed  on  his  way  there, 
and  ^peut  a  long  time  in  learning  the  language,  and  in  soli- 
citing at  court  before  he  could  gain  admission  to  the  minis. 

try; 

12  This  would  give  a  difierence  of  80<>  45',  and  would  place  Saona  io 
s?**  s'  W.  But  it  is  only  iji  68*»  SO*  W.  leaving  an  error  in  the  text  of 
19^  so'  or  an  hour  and  eighteen  minutes  in  time»-^jS« 

13  Now  called  Cape  £ngano.-*-£. 
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try ;  insomuch,  that  seven  years  hod  elapsed  from  his  leaving 
Spain  before  his  negociations  were  finished  with  King  Henry, 
who  agreed  to  the  proposed  terms,  and  entered  into  articles 
with  him  for  the  employment  of  the  admiral.     He  then  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Spain  in  search  of  his  brother,  who  not 
having  heard  of  him  for  so  long  a  time,  concluded  that  he 
had  died.     When  at  Paris,  he  learnt  that  his  brother  had 
actually  made  the  discovery,  and  was  already  appointed  ad- 
miral of  the  Indies.     Charles,  the  headstrong^  who  then  reign- 
ed in  France,  gave  him  100  crowns  to  assist  his  journey  into 
Spain  ;  but  his  brother  was  already  sailed  on  his  second  voy- 
age before  his  arrival.     He  found,  however,  the  instructions 
which  the  admiral  had  left  for  him,  and  went  in  consequence 
to  court  to  visit  his  nephews,  who  were  pages  to  Prince  John. 
Their  Catholic  majesties  received  him  very  graciously,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  three  ships,  to  carry  out  a  supply 
of  provisions  to  the  new  colony,  where  he  had  arrived  in 
April,  after  the  admiral  had  sailed  to  explore  Cuba.     Don 
Bartholomew  was  a  discreet  man,  as  skiUul  in  sea  aftairs  as 
his  brother,  and  had  many  commendable  qualities  ;  he  was 
besides  very  brave  and  resolute,  but  of  a  blunt  manner,  and 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  temper,  by  which  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  some  persons  of  the  colony.     As  the  admiral  hoped 
to  derive  much  assistance  from  Don  Bartholomew,  he  gave 
him  the  title  of  adelantadOy  or  lieutenant-governor  of  the  In- 
dies ;  at  which  their  Catholic  majesties  were  offended,  con- 
sidering that  the  admiral  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  giving 
this  appointment,  which  ought  only  to  have  come  from  uiem ; 
yet  they  confirmed  it  some  years  afterwards. 


Section  XIV. 

Summaty  of  Occurrences  in  Hispaniola^  to  the  return  of  Co* 
lumbus  into  Spain  from  his  second  Forage. 

During  the  absence  of  Columbus  from  the  colony,  Don 
Peter  Margarite,  whom  he  had  left  with  the  command  of 
the  troops,  instead  of  employing  them  prudently  to  keep  the 
natives  in  awe,  as  he  had  been  directed  by  the  admiral,  quar- 
tered them  among  the  towns  in  the  Royal  Plain,  where  they 
lived  at  free  quarters,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Indians,  one  of 
them  eating  more  in  a  day  than  would  suffice  an  Indian  for  a 

month. 
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month.  TheyliesideB  lived  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  devoid 
of  discipline,  and  gave  infinite  offence  to  the  natives  by  their 
licentiousness.  Ine  council  to  which  the  admiral  had  con- 
fided the  government  in  his  absence,  reproved  Margarita  for 
allowing  his  troops  to  live  in  this  disorderly  manner,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  upon  him  to  march  about  the  island,  as 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  admiral :  But  he  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  their  authority;  and  being  afraid  of  being  punished 
for  his  misconduct,  he  and  Friar  Boyle,  and  some  other  mal- 
contents  of  the  same  party,  took  the  advantage  of  the  ships 
which  brought  out  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  return- 
ed with  them  to  Spain.  On  purpose  to  justify  their  own 
misconduct,  and  the  desertion  of  their  duty,  these  men  repre- 
sented at  the  court  of  Spain  that  the  admiral  had  falsely  repre- 
sented the  state  of  tlie  West  Indies,  which  they  alleged  did 
not  produce  any  gold. 

After  the  departure  of  their  commander^  the  soldiers  threw 
off  all  remains  of  subordination,  and  dispersed  themselves  in 
small  parties  about  the  island,  to  the  great  offence  and  op- 
pression of  the  natives,  whom  they  plundered  at  their  plea- 
sure. While  in  this  state  of  dispersion,  Guatiguana^  the 
cacique  of  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  river,  killed 
ten  of  the  Christians  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  his 
town,  and  sent  privately  to  set  fire  to  a  house  in  which  se- 
veral of  the  sick  soldiers  were  quartered.  Six  more  of  the 
Spaniards  were  put  to  death  by  the  Indians  in  other  parts  of 
the  island;  and  the  Christians  became  universally  hated  for 
their  oppressive  conduct  to  the  natives.  Four  of  the  princi- 
pal caciques,  named  Guarionexj  Caufiaboj  Behechicoj  and 
Higuanamuj  with  all  their  allies  and  subjects,  who  were  pro- 
digiously numerous,  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  their  country.  Guacanagari  alone,  of  all 
the  native  chiefs,  who  was  cacique  of  the  district  named 
Marten^  refused  tp  join  in  this  hostile  confederacy,  and  re- 
mained friendly  to  the  Spaniard^,  about  an  hundred  of  whom 
he  hospitably  entertained  in  his  province,  supplying  their 
wants  as  well  aE»  he  ^as  able,  Some  days  after  the  return  of 
the  admiral  to  Isabella,  this  friendly  chief  waited  on  him, 
expressing  much  concern  for  his  indisposition,  and  the 
troubles  that  existed  between  the  Spsmiards  and  the  natives, 
declaring  that  he  had  taken  nO  part  in  the  disaffisction  of  the 
other  caciques,  but  had  always  remained  steadfast  in  his  friend- 
ship for  the  Spaniards,  for. which  reason  all  the  other  chiefs 

were 
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were  incensed  against  him,  particulariy  those  of  the  Royal 
Plain,  and  others  who  were  in  arms.  He  even  wept  on  cal- 
ling to  mind  the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Nativity, 
because  he  had  not  been  able  to  defend  them  against  his 
countrymen  till  the  return  of  the  admiral ;  and  on  learning 
that  the  admiral  meant  to  take  the  field  to  reduce  the  insur- 
gent caciques,  Guacanagari  ofiered  to  join  him  with  all  his 
subjects  who  were  able  to  carry  arms. 

As  Columbus  was  still  unable  to  take  the  field  in  person, 
he  sent  out  others  to  make  war  on  Guatiguana^  that  the  na^ 
tives  might  not  grow  too  l^old  by  the  delay  of  punishment  for 
having  put  the  Spaniards  to  death.  A  great  number  of  the 
subjects  of  that  cacique  were  accordingly  slain,  and  many  more 
made  prisoners,  who  were  sent  into  Spain ;  but  the  cacique 
made  his  escape.  Launabo  was  at  that  period  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  the  native  caciques,  his  province  of  Muguana  being 
very  populous.  As  it  appeared  somewhat  difficult  to  reduce 
this  chief  by  force,  the  admiral  employed  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to 
attempt  making  him  a  prisoner  by  stratagem. 

The  Indians  at  this  time  put  a  greater  value  on  brass  and 
other  metals  brought  from  Spain  than  they  did  on  gold,  be- 
lieving that  it  came  from  heaven  ;  and  when  the  bell  of  the 
church  of  Isabella  rang,  to  summon  the  Christians  to  prayers, 
they  thought  that  it  actually  spoke,  C£illing  it  tiircij^  which  in 
their  language  signifies  heaven.  The  fame  of  this  beli  had 
spread  over  the  island,  and  Caunabo  had  often  expressed  his 
desire  of  begging  it  from  the  admiral.  Ojeda  took  advantage 
of  this  fondness  of  the  Indians  for  polished  metals,  and  went 
on  horseback  into  the  country  of  Caunabo^  accompanied  only 
by  nine  mounted  Spaniards,  under  pretence  of  carrying  him 
a  valuable  present  from  the  admiral.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
province  of  Maguana^  which  was  sixty  or  seventy  leagues 
from  Isabella,  the  natives  were  amazed  to  sec*  him  and  his 
attendants  on  horseback,  believing  the  man  ajid  horse  to  be 
one  animal.  Some  of  them,  by  desire  of  Ojeda,  informed 
Caunabo  that  certain  Christians  were  come  from  the  admiral, 
whom  they  named  Gtmmiquini^  bringing  him  a  magnificent 
present  of  turey^  at  which  be  was  exceedingly  glad.  On  his 
introduction  to  the  cacique,  Ojeda  and  his  men  shewed  him 
every  mark  of  profound  respect,  and  then  gave  him  a  sight 
of  the  intended  present,  which  consisted  of  fetters  and  hand- 
cuffs so  curiously  polished  as  to  resemble  silver.  Ojeda  told 
)iim  that  the  kings .  of  Spain  wore  such  ornaments,  which 

came 
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came  from  beaven,  and  always  appenred  in  th^oi  at  artitos 
or  solemn  dances :  But  he  stated  that  it  was  necessary,  before 
Caunabo  could  put  on  these  splendid  ornaments^,  that  he  should 
go  aloi^  with  the  Christians  and  purify  himself  by  bathing  in 
die  river  Yaqtti^  about  half  a  league  from  his  residence,  i^ter 
which  he  should  put  on  the  turey  or  heavenly  ornaments,  and 
come  back  to  his  subjects  on  horseback  dressed  like  the  king 
of  Spain.     Caunabo  was  completely  imposed  upon  by  this 
shaQow  artifice,  little  imagining  that  ten  Spaniards  would  at- 
tempt any  thing  against  him  in  his  own  country ;  he  accord- 
ingly was  prevailed  on  to  accompany  Ojeda  and  his  men  to 
the  river,  attended  only  by  a  small  number  of  his  dependants. 
Having  washed   and  purified  himself,  as  desired,  and  being 
exceedingly  anxious  to  fit  on  the  ornaments,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  Ufted  on  horseback  behind  Ojedn,  when  the  fetters 
and  handcufis  were  put  on,  the  Indian  attendants  keeping 
at  some  distance  for  fear  of  the  horses,  of  which  they  were  in 
great  dread*    Ojeda  rode  gently  about  with  him  for  a  short 
time,  as  if  shewing  the  cacique  in  his  solemn  new  ornaments 
to  his  servants ;  then  suddenly  galloped  off  accompanied  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  soon  carried  hnn  out  of  sight  of  the  astonished 
Indians*    The  Spaniards  now  drew  their  swords,  and  threat- 
ened to  put  the  cacique  to  death  if  he  attempted  to  escape. 
They  then  bound  him  fast  with  ropes  to  Ogeda,  and  making 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Isabella,  delivered  him  a  prisoner  to 
the  admiral,  who  kept  him  for  some  time  in  his  house  always 
fettered^     When  the  admu*al  happened  to  come  into  the 
room  where,  he  was  kept,  Caunabo  never  shewed  him  any 
respect,  but  always  did  so  to  Ojeda  $  and  being  asked  his 
reason  for  this,  he  said  the  admiral  durst  not  go  as  Ojeda 
had  done,  to  seize  him  in  his  own  dominions.  -   Sometime 
afterwards,  the  admiral  sent  Caunabo  and  other  Indians  into 
into  Spain  i  but  the  ship  in  which  they  were  was  cast  away 
in  a  storm,  and  all  on  board  were  lost.     About  this  time^ 
finding  the  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  in  exploring 
the  islands,  and  those  others  which  remained  at  Isabdla^ 
so>  much  injured  by  worms  as  to  be  unfit  for  service,  he  or- 
dered that  two  new  caravels  should  be  built  with  all  speed, 
that  the  colony  might  not  be  without  shipping  $  and  these 
were  the  first  ships  that  were  constructed  in  the  New  World. 
The  return  of  Antonio  de  Torres  into  £^in  with  the 
twelve  ships  gave  much  pleasure  to  their  Cathdic  majeatieSy 
who  signified  to  the  admiral  by  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew 

their 
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th^ir  entire  satisfactimi  with  his  conduct,  giving  Um  niany 
thanks  for  aQ  his  toils  and  dangers  in  their  service,  expres- 
sing much  concern  for  the  affironts  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  person  and  authority,  and  promising  alwap  to  sHppoit 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  government.     They  ordered  him 
to  send  home  Bernal  de  Pisa  in  the  next  ships,  and  to  ap* 
point  such  person  as  he  and  Friar  Boyle  thought  proper,  in 
his  place  of  head  alguazil.     To  satisfy  the  admirid,  a^d  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  new  colony,   they  ordered 
Rodriquez  de  Fonseca  immediately  to  fit  out  four  ships  witl^ 
such  articles  as  the  admiral  desired  might  be  sent  to  him,  and 
'  appointed  Antonio  de  Torres  to  return  with  these  to  the 
West  Indies.     He  brought  letters  from  their  majesties  to 
Columbus,  dated  at  Segovia  the  16th  of  August,  in  which 
they  thanked  him  for  his  exertions  in  their  service,  promising 
to  shew  him  all  manner  of  favour,  seeing  that  he  had  per<~ 
formed  all  be  had  undertaken,  as  exactly  as  if  he  had  known 
the  land  which  he  went  to  discover.     They  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  his  letters,  giving  an  account  of  his  second  voyage; 
yet  wished  him  to  be  more  particular  in  mentioning  how 
many   islands  he  had  discovered;  what   names  they  were 
known  by  to  the  natives,  and  what  new  names  he  had  given 
them;  their  distances  from  each  other,  and  their  produc- 
tions ;  and  an  acoNint  oif  the  nature  of  the  seasons  during  the 
difierent  months.     Having  sent  him  all  those  things  whicn  he 
desired  for  the  advancement  of  the  infant  colony,  they  re- 
quested him  to  send  them  all  the  falcons  he  could  meet  with, 
and  other  kinds  of  birds.     Their  majesties  approved  of  all 
that  he  had  done  hitherto  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
colony^  directing  him  to  continue  in  the  same  manner,  giving 
every  encouragement  and  countenance  to  those  who  con- 
ducted themselves  properly,  and  discouraging  all  disorder^ 
persons.     They  were  quite  satisfied  in  req)ect  to  the  town  he 
had  founded,  since  he  who  was  on  the  spot  was  necessarily 
the  best  judge,  and  they  would  have  taken  his  advice  if  they 
had  been  themselves  present.     They  gave  him  to  understand 
diat  the  controversy  with  Portugal  was  adjusted,  sending  him 
a  copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement;  and  as  the  settlement  <£ 
the  geographical  line  of  partition  was  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance and  considerable  difficulty,  their  majesties  wished 
the  admiral  might  be  present  along  with  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  crowns  at  fixing  this  boundary ;  but,  in  case  he 
ecmld  not  come  himself,  desired  him  to^i^end  his  brother 
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Don  Bartholomew,  or  some  other  able  persons,  fumiahed 
with  proper  instructions  and  draughts  for  the  purpose.  And 
they  requested  this  might  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  not 
to  disappoint  the  king  of  Portugal.  Finally,  in  order  to 
receive  frequent  intelligence  from  him,  they  thought  it 
advisable  that  a  caravel  snould  sail  every  month  from  l^ain 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  another  return  from  thence  to 
Spain. 

The  imprisonment  of  Caunabo  gave  great  alarm,  and  infi- 
nite offence  to  his  three  brothers,  who  were  all  valiant  men, 
and/ who  now  resolved  to  carry  on  war  with  all  the  energy  in 
in  their  power  against  the  Spaniards.  Learning  that  im  the 
country  was  in  arms  and  collecting  to  an  appointea  rendezvous, 
the  admiral,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  besieged  in  Isabella  de- 
termined to  meet  the  Indians  in  the  field.  So  many  of  his 
men  were  sick  at  this  time,  that  he  could  only  muster 
200  foot  and  20  horse.  Yet  with  this  small  force,  he 
marched  from  Isabella  on  the  24th  of  March  1495,  accompa« 
nied  by  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  the  adelantado  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Guacanagari^  likewise,  the  constant  friend 
of  the  Spaniards,  accompanied  him  with  all  his  forces ;  and 
part  of  the  force  employed  by  Columbus  on  this  occasion, 
consisted  of  20  blood-hounds,  which  made  great  liavock  a- 
mong  the  naked  Indians.  Columbus  marched  to  the  Royal 
plain,  where  they  found  the  Indian  army  drawn  up  under  the 
command  of  Manicatex^  appearing  to  amount  to  100,000  men. 
Don  Barthlomew  gave  the  first  charge,  and  the  Spaniards  acted 
with  such  vigour,  assisted  by  their  dogs^  that  the  Indians  were 
soon  put  to  the  rout  with  prodigious  loss,  great  numbers  be- 
ing slain,  and  many  made  prisoners,  who  were  made  sl^es  of, 
a  considerable  number  of  them  being  sent  to  Spain  m  the 
four  ships  commanded  by  Antonio  de  Torres. 

Af):er  this  great  victory,  the  admiral  ranged  for  nine  or  ten 
months  about  the  island,  punishing  such  as  he  found  most  ac- 
tive in  the  revolt.  For  some  time  he  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  the  brothers  of  Caunabo ;  but  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  resist,  they  and  Guarionexy  being  the  most 
powerful  caciques  in  the  island,  submitted  at  length  to  the 
admiral.  On  the  complete  reduction  of  the  island,  Colum- 
bus imposed  the  following  tribute  upon  its  native  inhabitants. 
All  the  inhabitants  from  14  years  of  age  and  upwards  of  the 
Royal  Plain,  the  province  of  Cibao,  and  of  oth^  districts  near 
the  mines,  were  ordered  to  pay  the  fill  of  a  small  hawks-bell 
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of  gold  dust  every  three  months.  Those  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces were  rated  at  a  qtiarter  of  an  hundred  weight  of  cotton. 
The  cacique  Manicatex^  who  had  headed  the  great  insurrec- 
tion, was  condemned  to  pay  Inonthly  half  a  gourd,  or  calabash 
full  of  gold,  which  was  worth  150  pieces  of  eight  To  ascer- 
tain the  regular  payment  of  this  tribute,  certain  medals  of 
brass  or  copper  were  coined,  every  time  the  tribute  fell  due, 
and  every  tributary  Indian  received  one  of  these  to  wear  about 
his  neck,  that  it  might  be  known  who  had  paid.  Gtiarionex, 
the  principal  cacique  of  the  Royal  Plain,  represented  to  the 
admiral  that  his  subjects  knew  not  how  to  gather  the  gold 
which  was  exacted  from  them,  and  offered  to  cultivate  com 
ibr  the  Spaniards  all  across  the  island,  from  the  tauon  of  Isa- 
bella to  where  St  Domingo  was  afterwards  built,  provided  he 
would  demand  no  gold  from  him.  The  distance  between 
these  two  places  is  55  leagues  ',  and  the  grain  produce  of  this 
vast  territory  would  have  sufficed  to  maintain  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Castile.  The  admiral  was  conscious  that  he  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  ministers  of  their  Catholic  majesties,  being  an 
unprotected  stranger,  and  that  he  could  not  support  his  inter- 
est in  Spain,  except  by  the  transmission  of  treasure,  which 
made  him  eager  to  procure  gold  from  the  natives :  But  the 
pressure  of  this  tribute  was  so  intolerable  upon  the  Indians, 
that  many  of  them  abandoned  their  habitations  and  roamed 
about  the  island,  to  avoid  the  tax  which  they  were  unable  to 
pay,  seeking  a  precarious  subsistence  in  the  woods.  In  the 
sequel,  funding  this  tribute  could  not  be  paid,  its  amount  was 
lessened  by  the  admiral. 

The  Indians  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  visit  of  the 
Spaniards  to  their  country  was  only  temporary,  and  used 
often  to  ask  them  when  they  meant  to  return  home :  But 
finding  that  they  built  stone  houses,  that  they  were  much 
greater  eaters  than  themselves,  and  were  even  obliged  to  bring 
part  of  their  provisions  out  of  Spain,  many  of  the  towns  endea^ . 
voured  to  contrive  to  starve  the  Spaniards,  so  that  they  should 
either  perish  for  want  of  food,  or  be  compelled  to  return  into 
Spain.  For  this  purpose  they  discontinued  the  cultivation  of 
provisions,  and  withdrew  into  the  woods  and  mountains^ 
trusting  to  wild  roots  and  the  vast  numbers  of  an  animal 
like  a  rabbit,  called  tUias^  for  their  subsistence.     Although 
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by  this  contrivance  the  Spaniards  suffered  greatly  from 
want»  and  bv  ranging  aRer  the  Indians,  were  often  forced 
to  feed  on  falthy  and  unwholesome  things  so  that  many  of 
them  died  ;  yet  the  calamity  fell  heavily  on  the  Indians  tbem- 
sdtves,  who  wandered  about  with  their  families  in  the  utmost 
distress^  not  daring  to  hunt  or  fish,  or  to  seek  provisions,  and 
skulking  on  the  damp  grounds,  along  the  rivers,  or  among  the 
mountains.  Owing  to  these  hardships  and  the  want  of  proper 
food,  a  violent  distemper  broke  out  among  the  natives  which 
carried  off  vast  multitudes ;  insomuch  that,  through  that  illness 
and  the  casualities  of  the  war,  a  third  part  of  the  population 
of  the  island  had  died  by  the  year  1496. 

Friar  Boyle  and  Don  Peter  Margarite,  who  had  deserted 
the  island  without  leave,  as  before  related,  combined  together 
on  their  return  into  Spain  to  discredit  the  admiral  and  his  dis- 
coveries, because  they  had  not  found  gold  laid  up  in  chests,  or 
growing  on  trees,  ready  to  lay  hold  of.  They  also  grossly 
misrepresented  the  conduct  of  the  admiral  in  his  government 
of  the  colony  ;  and  there  being  other  letters  sent  against  him 
in  the  four  ships  commanded  by  Antonio  de  Torres,  their 
Catholic  majesties  began  to  listen  to  the  aspersions  of  the 
malcontents.  Owing  to  this,  about  the  same  time  that  Co- 
lumbus was  taking  the  field  against  the  insurgents  in  the  Royal 
Plain,  their  majesties  sent  out  Juan  jiguado,  one  of  the  pages 
of  their  bed  chamber,  with  authority  to  inquire  into  the  actual 
ntuation  of  affairs  in  Hispaniola.  They  sent  at  the  same 
time  four  ships  under  his  command,  carrying  provisions  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  assistance  of  the  colony.  The  cre- 
dentials with  which  he  was  furnished  were  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  others  residing  in  the 
Indies,  we  send  you  our  page  of  the  bed  chamber,  Juan  Agna- 
do,  who  will  discourse  with  you  in  our  name,  and  to  whom 
we  command  you  to  give  full  credit.  Given  at  Madrid  on 
the  9th  of  April."  Aguado  arrived  at  Isabella  about  the 
month  of  October,  when  the  admiral  was  absent  in  the  pro- 
vince of  MaguanUy  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  brothers  of 
Cannabo.  He  immediately  began  to  carry  himself  with  a 
high  hand,  intermeddling  in  the  government,  reproving  some 
of  the  of&cers  of  the  colony  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
admiral,  imprisoning  others,  and  paying  no  re$pect  to  Don 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  who  had  been  left  to  govern  the 
town  of  Isabella.  He  even  resolved  to  go  after  the  admiral 
with  a  military  escort  of  cavalry  and  infentry,  who  gave  out 
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oh  their  march  that  another  admiral  was  come,  who  wotild 
kill  the  old  one.     The  natives,  being  greatly  dissatisfied  by 
the  war  and  the  tribute  of  gold,  were  much  pleased  with  this 
news ;  and  several  of  the  caciques  met  together  privately  in 
the  house  of  a   cacique  named  Manicaotex^  whose  territories 
were  near  the  river  Yaqui^  when  they  agreed  to  complain  a^ 
gainst  the  admiral,  and  to  demand  redress  of  their  crievaoce^. 
from  the  new  commander.     When  he  recfeived  intelligence  of 
Juan  Aguado  coming  in  search  of  him,  the  admiral  thought 
proper  to  return  to  the  town  of  Isabella ;  where  he  received 
the  letters  of  their  majesties  before  all  the  people,  with  the 
sound  of  trumpets^  and  all  the  demonstrations  of  profound  re- 
spect    Aguado^  however,  did  not  the  less  continue  to  shew 
his  indiscretion^  behaving  disrespectfully  to  the  admiral^  and 
interfering  with  many  things,  by  which  he  gave  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  others,  and  encouraged  them  to  despise  the  adiinirals 
authority ;  whoj  on  the  other  hand,  honoured  and  entertain- 
ed him  generously,  and  lx)re  his  contumelious  behaviour, with 
great  modesty.     Among  other  things,  AgUado  pretended  that 
3ie  admiral  had   not  received  their  majesties  letters  with  be- 
coming respect ;  and  about  four  months  afterwards  he  sent . 
for  the  notaries  to  liis  house,  requiring  them  to  make  out  affi- 
davits to   that  effect.     When  they  desired  him  to  send  the 
vouchers  on  which  this  charge  was  grounded,  he  alleged  that 
he  could  not  trust  them  in  their  bands.     At  length,  however,* 
affidavit  was  made  on  this  subject  ^  but  it  was  entirely  favour- . 
able  to  the  character  of  the  admiral.     The  conduct  and  ex- 
ample of  Aguado  were  very  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the 
admiral,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Isabella  were  at  the  same 
time  much  dissatisfied  with  their  condition.     They  were  most- 
ly siek,  and  had  no  other  provisions  beyond  their  aJloWancea 
from  the  royal  stores.     Each  man .  was  allowed  a  smaH  mea- 
sure  of  wheat,  which  he  had  to  grind  for  his  ovfn.  use  in  al 
hand-mill,  though  many  used   it  boiled.     Besides  which  they 
had  rations  of  rusty  bacon,  or  rotten  cheese,  and  a  few  beans' 
or  peas,  without  any  wine^     As  they  were  all  in  the  royal  pay, 
Ae  admiral  compelled  them  to  work  on  the  fort,  his  own  house^ 
or  the  other  public  structures,  which  reduced  them  almost 
to  despair,  and  induced  them  to  complain  of  their  intolerable 
haiSships  to  Aguado.     Such  df  the  colonists   as  were  in 
health  fered  much  better,  as  they  were  employed  in  going  a- 
bout  the  island  keq)ing  the  natives  in  subjection.     Having  col- 
lected as  he  thought  a  sufficient  number  of  complaints  against 
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the  adnuraH  Agoada  prepased  to  return  into.  Spain.;  but  his 
four  ships  were  wrecked  in  the  port,  by  one  of  these  great 
storms  which  the  Indians  call  Htirrancansy  so  that  he  had  no 
vessel  to  return  in  except  one  of  the  two  caravels  belonging 
to  the  admiral. 

Taking  into  consideration   the  disrespectful  behaviour  of 
Aguado^^and  being  also  informed  of  all  that  Friar  Bojle  and 
Don  Peter  Margarite  had  reported  to  his  prejudice  at  court, 
where  he  had  na  other  support  but  his  own  virtue,  the  ad- 
miral resolved  to  appear  in  person  before  their   majesties, 
that  he  might  clear  himself  of  the  many  calunmies  which  had 
be»i  itivented  by  his  enemies,  and  might  acquaint  them*  with 
the  disooveries  he  had  made  respecting  Cuba,  and  give  his  ad- 
vice respecting  the  line  of  partition  of  the  ocean  between  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     Before  leaving  the  island,  he 
thought  fit  to  place  certain  forts  in  good  order,  which  he  had 
begun  to  erect  for  the  security,  of  the  colony,  and  to  keep  the 
natives  under  subjection.     Besides  the  fort  of  St  Thomas,  al- 
ready mentioned,   for  pn>tecting  the  mines  of  Cibao,  there 
were  the  fort  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  called  likewise  the  lower 
lllacorix,  situated  in  the  district  belonging  to  Guanozonel,  one 
of  the  caciques  in  the  Royal  Plain,  three  or  four  leagues  from 
where  the  town  of  Santiago  now  stands,   the  command  of 
which. fort  was  confided  to  Lewis  de  Arriaga.     Another  fort, 
named  SarUa  Catalina^  or  St  Catherine,  was  placed  under  tlie 
command  of  Ferdinand  Navarro,  a  native  of  Logronno.   An- 
other fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaqui^  towards  Ciboay  was  named 
Esperanza^  or  the  Hope.  Another,  in  the  district  of  the  cacique 
GuariottejCj  in  the  Royal  Plain,  was  called  the  Conceptionj 
which  was  commanded  by  Juan  de  Ayala,  who  was  afiterwards 
succeeded   by  Michael  Ballester.     The  caciques,   who  were 
much  burdened  by  the  gold  tax,  informed   the  admiral  that 
there  were  good  gold  mines  to  the  .southward,  and  advised 
him  to  send  a  party  of  Christians  to  explore  thenu     Being 
much  int^ested  in  this  matter,  as  conducive  to  support  his  re- 
putation at   court,  for  which  this  served  very  o}^rtundy  on 
his  approaching  return  to  Spain,  the  admiral  sent  a  party  un- 
der Francis  de  Garay,  and  Michael  Diaz,  with  some  guides  ^ 
furnished  by  the  Indians,   to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this 
report.     From  the  town  of  Isabella,  this  party  went  by  the 
forts  of  Magdalen  and  the  Conception,  quite  across  the  royal 
pkdn,  and  thence  through  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  two  leagues 
Idng,  after  which  they  came  in  view  of  a  plain  belonging 
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to  ^  cacique  named  Bonad.  Having  travdHed  ^ev^ral  leagues 
along  tlie  ridges  of  the  monntains  in  this  district,  they  carhe* 
to  a  considerable  river  called  Hayra^  th6  banks  (rf*  i^hich  arte 
Very  fertile.  Iii  this  place  thiey  were  ihfornied*  that  much 
gold  w'as  to  be  found  in  aU  the  brooks  and  rivdlets,  whidh 
they  found  to  be  the  cdse.  Likewise,  by  digging  in  severial 
places,  gold  was  found  in  such  plenty,  that  a  single  labourer 
'^as  able  to  get  to  the  value  of  three  pieces  of  eight  every  day. 
These  new  mines  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  minei^ 
of  St  Christopher,  from  a  fort  of  that  ilame  which' the  adihiy 
ral  left  orders  to  build  for  their  protection ;  but  they  wertf 
afterwards  called  the  old  mines.  About  this  time,  some  inha^ 
bitants  of  Seville  were  soliciting  permission,  from  the  court 
of  S^ain  to  fit  out  expeditions  for  new  discoveries. 


Section  XV. 

Conclmion  of  the  Discoveries  of  ColtMus* 

tiAViNO  been  very  particular  in  relating  the  incidents  6( 
these  two  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  stepi^  previous  to 
their  commencement^  to  shew  by  what  means  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies  was  first  itiade,  I  shall  only 
briefly  touch  upon  the  remaining  particulars  of  the  actions  of 
that  great  man.  Having  left  all  things  in  Hispaniola  in  the 
best  posture  he  was  able,  Columbus  returned  into  Spain,  la* 
bouring  under  severe  illness  and  loaded  with  heavy  accusa* 
tions  :  But  their  Catholic  majesties,  considering  his  great  ser** 
vices  and  extraordinary  sufferings,  cleat'ed  him  in  spite  of  all 
his  enemies,  only  recommending  to  him  to  treat  the  Spa^ 
niards  under  his  authority  with  kindness.  After  receiving 
from  him  a  recital  of  the  new  discoveries  which  he  had  made^ 
and  of  the  immense  wealth  to  be  procured  fi-om  these  coun- 
tries, they  sent  him  back  honourably  to  Seville,  where  eight 
ships  were  provided  for  his  third  voyage.  Two  of  these  he 
4sent  out  to  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew,  who  had  then  be- 
gun to  build  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  the  capital  of  His- 
paniola, which  is  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozama.  With  the  other  six  ships, 
Columbus  set  sail  firom  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  on  the  19th 
May  1497.  In  this  voyage  he  held  a  southerly  course  till  he 
6ame  under  the  line^  where  he  met  with  lon^  continued  cahns, 
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accompanied  by  such  violent  heat  that  the  men  thought  they 
should  all  have  perished.  At  length  the  wind  sprung  up  and 
enabled  him  to  proceed  to  the  westwards;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  he  discovered  the  island  of  1m  Trinidad^  or  the  Tri- 
nity, near  that  part  dl  the  continent  of  South  America,  now 
called  JVi^tD  Andialusia  ^  He  then  continued  his  voyage  west- 
wards along  the  coast  of  the  continent,  trading  with  the  na- 
tives for  gold  and  pearls,  and  giving  names  to  noted  places. 
After  spending  some  time  in  this  new  discovery,  he  sailed 
back  to  Trinidad,  discovering  the  island  of  Margarite  by  the 
way.  Thinking  his  presence  might  be  necessary  in  the  colo- 
ny of  Hispaniola,  he  stood  across  the  Caribbean  sea  from 
Trinidad,  and  arrived  at  the  hew  city  of  San  Domingo. 

Several  private  adventurers  fitted  out  ships  from  Spain, 
upon  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  new  world,  after  this  third 
voyage  of  Columbus.  In  particular,  Alonso  de  Cjeda  went 
out  in  1499,  being  accompanied  by  Ameriais  Vespucius^  who 
gave  his  own  name  to  the  new  world,  which  has  ever  since 
been  called  America.  On  his  airival  in  Hispaniola,  Colum- 
bus found  all  the  Indians  in  arms  against  the  Spaniards,  who 
gave  them  several  defeats  under  the  command  of  Don  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus.  In  this  war,  Don  Bartholomew  took 
fifteen  of  the  caciques  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Gtiarionea;, 
who  acted  as  general  of  their  army :  But  he  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  on  their  engagement  to  become  subject  to  their  majes- 
ties. After  this  several  of  the  Spaniards  mutinied  against  the 
authority  of  Columbus  and  his  brother  the  lieutenant,  and  se- 
parated themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  colony,  which  proved 
more  pernicious  than  all  that  the  natives  were  able  to  do. 
The  discontented  party  transmitted  complaints  to  the  court  of 
Spain  against  the  admiral  and  his  brother  ;  on  which  Francis 
de  Bovadilla,  a  kniglit  of  the  order  of  CalatraVa,  was  sent 
out  with  authority  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  troubles  in 
the  infant  colony.  Bovadifla  carried  matters  with  a  high 
hand,  and  on  very  slight  pretences  sent  Columbus  and  his 
brother  in  irons  to  Spain,  in  separate  vessels.  Immediately 
on  their  arrival  in  Spain,  their  majesties  ordered  them  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  to  repair  to  court,  which  was  then  at 
Granada :     And,  although  they  cleared  themselves  of  all  that 
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had  been  laid  to  their  charge,  they  were  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  West  Indies,  and  put  off  with  fair  promises.  Bo- 
vadilla  was  afterwards  lost  at  sea,  on  his  return  to  Spain. 

On  the  9th  of  May  1502,  Columbus  sailed  again  from 
Spain  with  170  men.  He  arrived  before  San  Domingo  on 
the  29th  of  June,  but  the  new  governor  Nicholas  de  Ovando 
would  not  permit  him  to  come  into  the  harbour,  ibr  which 
reason  he  was  constrained  to  sail  to  the  westwards.  After 
struggling  with  adverse  currents  and  long  calms  for  some  time, 
he  had  to  contend  against  an  almost  continued  storm  of  sixty 
days,  and  then  discovered  the  island  o(Guanaja^  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Honduras,  in  Lat.  19°  N.  He  sent  his  bro- 
ther on  shore  at  this  place,  where  he  met  with  a  canoe  eight 
feet  wide  and  as  long  as  a  Spanish  galley.  This  danoe  was 
covered  with  mats,  and  had  men,  women,  and  children  on 
board,  who  had  abundance  of  commodities  for  barter ;  such 
as  long  webs  of  cotton  of  several  colours  ;  short  cotton  shirts 
or  jerkins  without  sleeves,  curiously  wrought ;  small  cotton 
cloths  used  by  the  natives  to  conceal  their  nakedness ;  wood- 
en swords  edgqd  with  flints  ;  copper  hatchets,  and  horse-bellg 
of  the  same  metal ;  likewise  plates  of  copper,  and  crucibles, 
or  melting  pots  $  cocoa  nuts ;  bread  made  of  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  and  a  species  of  drink  made  from  the  same.  Columbus 
exchanged  some  commodities  with  these  Indians ;  and  in- 
quiring at  them  where  gold  was  to  be  found,  they  pointed 
towards  the  east,  on  which  he  altered  his  course  'in  that 
direction.  The  first  }and  he  came  to  was  Cape  Casinas 
in  the  province  of  Honduras,  where  his  brother  landed  and 
took  formal  possession.  The  natives  of  this  coast  wore 
short  cotton  jackets  without  sleeves,  and  clouts  before  them. 
They  behaved  very  peaceably  to  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 
supplied  with  plenty  of  provisions.  Sailing  several  days  to 
the  eastwards  from  thence  with  contrary  winds,  he  arrived  at 
a  great  cape  or  head-land,  whence  the  coast  trended  to  the 
southwards,  and  called  this  place  Cabo  de  Qarcias  a  Dios^  or 
Cape  thanks  tp  God,  because  the  east  winds  which  had  hither- 
to obstructed  his  voyage  would  now  serve  for  navigating  that 
part  of  the  coast.  He  accordingly  explored  that  coast,  touch- 
ing at  Porto  BellOy  Nombre  de  DioSy  Beleti  and  VeraguUy 
trading  with  the  Indians.  At  Veragua  he  was  informed  of  gold 
mines  at  no  great  distance,  and  sent  his  brother  up  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  them.  On  his  return,  Don  Bartholomew 
brought  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  wliich  he  had 

procured 
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procured  from  ^e  natiyes  for  tpys  of  little  value.  Bein^  en- 
couraged by  the  pro3pec^  ot  gold,  be  proposed  to  have  leh  bis 
brother  in  thjs  pl^e  with  8,0  Spaniards  to  settle  a  colooy,  and 
eyen  began  to  build  houses  for  that  puipose ;  l^ut^  being  qp- 

Ep^ed  jby  the  Indians^  aiid  bis  own  pen  beco^ung  mutinous, 
e  was  obliged  ;t;o  relinqujisb  jius  intention. 
Fro;n  Veragu^  be  stood  over  towajrds  Hisp^iola ;  but  bis 
caravels  were  so  much  worifi-eaten  and  shattered  by  storms 
that  he  cojuld  not  reach  that  island,  and  was  forced  to  rua 
them  on  shore  ifi  a  creek  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  where  be 
scored  theijfi  upright  with  spars,  and  built  huts  on  their  decks 
for  his  men,  all  below  being  full  of  water.     He  remained  in  * 
tbis  place  almost  a  year,  suffering  many  hardships.    At  length 
be  found  nae^ns  to  send  a  canoe  over  to  Hispaniola  with 
intelligence  of  his  fprlorn  condition,  and  procur^  a  vessel  to 
^r^nspprt  hi|:n  ^4  his  men  to  that  island,  whence  be  went  to 
0pain.     ^fbis  was  his  last  voyage ;  after  which  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  bis  life  at  Valadolid,  where  be  died  on  the  8th  of 
May  15D6,  aged  64  years.     His  body  was  carried  to  Seville, 
^  h^  had  ojcdered  in  his  wil},   and  was  there  honourably 
interred  in  the  church  pf  the  Cartliusians,  called  Delas  CucoaSf 
)vith  a  Latin  epitaph  commemorating  bis  great  actions. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

If'HIP  VOYAGES  PF  AI4f;f^ICUS  VESPUCIUS  TO  TH|^  NEW  WOIULP  \ 

INTRODUCTION. 

•  •  * 

r  I  ^HE  relation  whic^i  is  here  offered  to  the  public,  we  be- 
I  lieve  for  tbe  first  time  in  the  English  language,  is  only 
1^  abr^dg^d  ^9cpunt  of  four  voyages  m^de  by  4niericps  Ves- 
piicius  to  the  New  Wprld,  ^  written  by  ];iim,seli|  in  which  be 
caqp^ess^  his  intention  of  puhUshii\g  a  ^ore  extensive  work, 
wherein  all  the  events  of  thes^  i^our  voyage^  w^re  to  be  related 
^t  large.  The  information  l^e  bias  ^pxivey^  in  the  present 
article  is  by  no  p^^e^s  i^tisfac^pry  j  jft  it  cofistitutes  an  origi- 
nal 
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nsl  docmttent  respecting  the  ciariy  discoveries  of  tUe  southeln 
contmeht  of  the  New  World,  and  is  therefore  essential  to 
thci  principles  and  an-atigement  of  onr  work.  Ample  opporw> 
tunities  wiU  occur  in  the  secjuel,  for  inserting  more  e:ttended 
accoimts  of  the  countries  which  were  visited  by  ttiis  early  na<- 
v%ator,  whose  iingillar  good  fortune  has  raised  him  an  eteiv 
nal  monumefit  infinitely  beyond  his  m^rit,  by  the  adoption  of 
his  otherwise  obscure  name  for  designating  the  grand  dkco* 
very  of  the  immortal  Columbus. 

Various  early  editions  of  the  voyages  of  this  navigator  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bibliothcque  UniverseHedes  Voyages  *,  a  re- 
c^t  work  of  much  research ,  published  at  Paris  in  1808.  Ia 
the  titles  of  these  he  is  named  Amerivo  f'espucio^  and  Alberico 
Vespucio.  In  the  Novus  Orb  is  of  Simtm  Gtynaus^  from 
which  our  present  article  is  translated,  he  is  called  Americus 
Vesputim*  In  another  portion  of  that  work,  containing  some 
very  slight  notices  of  th6se  four  voyages,  his  name  is  akered 
to  Albericns  ^,  A  modern  author,  we  kno^  not  oti  what  au*- 
thority,  names  him  Am&igo  Vespucci  ^.  In  all  these  ptibU- 
cations,  the  authors  or  editors  have  med  their  eiideavours  to 
deprive  the  illustrious  Columbus  of  the  well  eaftied  glory  of 
being  the  discoverer  of  the  Neio  Worldi  and  to  transfer  that 
honour  most  undeservedly  to  Americus,  whose  name  has  long 
been  indelibly  affixed  to  this  new  grand  division  of  our  globe. 
Americus  himself  pretended  to  have  made  the  first  discovefy 
of  the  continent  of  the  New  World,  alleging  that  his  great  pi'e- 
cursor  Columbus  was  only  the  discoverer  of  the  large  Wefet  In- 
dia islands.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  voyages  of  ColumbUs,  that  in  his  first  voyage  Americtm 
sailed  under  jthe  command  of  a  Spanish  officer  named  Qjeda 
or  Hcjeda,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  m  his  second 
vc^age':  But,  though  it  sufficiently  appears  from  his  own 
writings  that  Americus  did  not  commaend  in  chief  in  any  of 
his  kmi  voyagep,  he  anxioosly  conceals  the  naones  of  thecom- 
mmiders  under  whom  he  sailed.  The  actu  J  accomplish- 
ment of  any  of  tliese  voyages  b^  Americus  has  even  been 
doubted  ^i  At  all  events,  there  are  stroi^g  Reasons  for  bdiev- 
ing  that  alt  their  dates  have  been  indostridusly  falsified,  cfBL 
purpose  to  grovmd  a  pbretension  for  having  discovered  the 
continent  or  main^-land  of  Paria,  prior  to  the  third  voyage 

of 
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of  ColambuS)  in  1498^  when  that  country  and  the  islands  of 
Trinidada  and  Margarita  certainly  were  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus. The  same  author  here  quoted  as  doubting  the  rear 
lity  of  the  navigations  of  Americus  to  the  New  World,  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  pretensions  as  a  discoverer. 
^'  Americus  Vespucius,  by  the  interest  of  Bishop  Fbnsecajihe 
enemy  of  Columbus,  was  made  chief  pilot  of  Spain,  and  to 
bim  all  the  journals  of  discovery  were  communicated,  from 
which  he  constructed  elegant  maps,  helping  out  by  his  fancy 
whatever  was  deficient  in  his  materials,  so  as  to  exliibit  things 
in  graceful  proportions,  and  the  only  thing  wanting  to  his 
cosmographic  delineation  was  a  strict  r^ard  to  truth.  But 
they  answered  well  his  purpose ;  as,  besides  securing  him  a 
good  place  and  competent  salary,  they  enabled  bim  to  impose 
his  own  name  on  the  new  world,  before  he  had  discovered 
one  foot  of  its  coasts  ^ ."  These  are  heavy  charges ;  but,  as 
Harris  quotes  no  authorities,  it  is  utterly  impossu)Ie  to  deter- 
mine on  their  justice  at  this  distance  of  time.  In  another 
part  of  his  work,  Harris  acknowledges  the  reality  of  the  first 
voyage  of  Americus,  under  the  command  of  Alonso  Hojeda, 
and  assigns  the  20th  May  1499  as  its  commencement  '^.  Ame- 
ricus was  probably  only  pilot  of  the  different  navigations  fae 
relates.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  J^rst  section  of  this  chapter, 
that  Americus  dates  his  first  voyage  two  years  earlier ;  obvi- 
pusiy  to  warrant  his  pretended  discovery  cd*  the  coast  of  Paris, 
which  Columbus  had  actually  discovered  in  July  or  August 

It  has  been  allegefi,  but  we  have  forgot  the  authcnrity  for 
this  assertion,  that  the  two  first  voyages  of  Yespucius,  as 
given  in  this  article,  were  in  reality  one  and  the  same  j  but 
thus  divided  by  himself,  for  giving  the  better  colour  to  his  as- 
suming a  false  date  to  ground  his  pretended  priority:  of  dis- 
covering the  continent  of  Paria. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  this  expedition  under  Hojeda. 
Peter  Alonso  Nino  and  Christopher  Guerro  of  SeviUe  obtain- 
ed a  license  from  the  court  of  Spain  to  sail  upon  discovery 
to  the  New  World,  on  condition  tibat  they  were  notto  anchor 
or  land  within  fifty  leagues  of  any  place  that  had  been  disco- 
yereA  by  Columbus.  Nino  had  sailed  in  the  third  voyage 
along  with  Columbus,  when  Trinidada,  Paria,  and  Margarita 
were  discovered,  and  the  sole  object  of  these  interlopers  ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  have  been  the  acqiiisition  of  pearis,  which  wer^  fimnd 
by  Columbas  in  considerable  niunbers  on  this  coast.  Ao 
cordingly,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  extended  their  rer 
searches  beyond  the  coast  which  Columbas  had  already  disco* 
vered ;  and  in  what  is  called  the  Bay  of  Pearls,  which  is' 
formed  between  the  Island  of  Margarita  and  the  main,  they 
procured  great  numbers  of  that  precious  commodity  from  the 
natives,  in  barter  fer  hawks-bells,  and  various  baubles  made 
of  tin.  From  thence  they  proceeded  westwards  to  Coro  and 
Venezuela,  where  they  augmented  their  store  of  pearls.  This 
last  place,  the  name  of  which  signifies  Litde  Venice,  ^>pean 
to  have  been  the  town  built  in  the  water,  which  U  mentioned 
in  the  first  voyage  of  Americus.  Farther  on,  at  a  place 
which  they  named  Curiana,  they  procured  some  sold,  both 
wrought  and  in  its  native  state,  with  monkeys  and  b^utiful 
parrots.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  they  are  said  to  have 
procuied  150  marks,  or  1200  ounces  of  pearls,  all  very  beau*- 
tiful,  and  of  a  fine  water,  some  as  laige  as  hazel-nuts,  but  ill 
bored,  owing  to  the  imperfect  tools  of  the  natives.  Besides 
pearls  and  gold,  they  took  on  board  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Brazil  wood,  though  contrary  to  their  instructipns.  They 
returned  eastwards  along  the  coast  of  Paria  or  Cumana  to  the 
gulf  of  Paria,  whence  they  took  their  departure  for  Spain, 
and  arrived  in  Galicia  on  the  6th  February  1500 ;  where 
they  were  accused  by  their  own  crew  of  concealing  the  pearls, 
on  purpose  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  established  duty,  ber 
ing  a  fifth  of  all  importations  ^. 

Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus 
during  his  first  and  second  voyages,  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery about  the  close  of  the  year  1499,  with  four  stout  ves- 
sels fitted  out  at  his  own  expeuce.  In  this  voyage  Pinzon 
appears  to  have  sailed  along  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
and  to  have  discovered  Cape  St  Augustine  in  Brazil,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^ape  Consolation.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  northwards,  he  likewise  appears  to  have  discovered 
the  great  Maranon.  or  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  mputh 
of  the  Oronoko ;  which  latter  he  named  Rio  Ihdce^  or  Fresh 
River,  because  he  took  up  fresh  water  twenty  leagues  out  at 
sea.  He  thence  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  where  he 
took  in  a  cargo  of  Brazil  wood,  and  stood  over  to  the  islands 
between  that  coast  and  Hispaniola,  losing  two  of  his  ships  ia 
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a  ^eat  rtorm.  With  the  two  which  remained  he  went  to 
Hispaniohi  to  refit,  and  returned  thence  into  Spain  about  the 
end  of  September  1500  ^ 

In  the  immediately  subsequent  chapter  a  summary  will  be 
found  of  the  discoveries  and  scttlemeiUs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
die  West  Indies,  from  the  death  of  the  great  Columbus  to  the 
commencement  of  the  expedition  under  Cortes,  by  which  the 
Jich  and  populous  empire  of  Mexico  was  added  to  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  present  chapter  consists 
of  voyages  to  the  New  World  which  were  contemporary  with 
those  oi  the  iirimortal  Columbus,  and  all  surreptitioc^iy  in- 
tended to  abridge  the  vast  privileges  which  he  had  stipulated 
for  f|nd  obtained  the  grant  of  for  his  inestimable  services ; 
but  which  the  court  ot  Spain  was  anxious  to  procure  pretexts 
for  abrogating  or  circumscribing. 

Of  the  other  early  voyages  of  discoveiy  to  America,  very 
imperfect  notices  now  remain.  England  lays  claim  to  have 
be^n  the  next  nation  in  succession,  after  th6  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  to  explore  the  New  World  ;  yet,  like  Spain,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  an  Italian.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Columbus,  when  disappointed  in  his  first  views  of  patronage 
from  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  while  he  went  himself  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  court  of  Spain,  dispatched  his  brothei* 
Bartholomew  into  England,  to  lay  his  proposals  for  discovery 
before  Henry  VII.  and  the  circumstances  have  been  already 
detailed  by  which  this  scheme  was  disappointed,  though  Hen- 
ry is  said  to  have  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  Columbus  fota- 
years  before  that  archnavigator  began  his  career  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown  of  Castile.  After  the  king  of  England 
bad  thus,  as  it  were  by  accident,  missed  reaping  the  ad- 
vantage and  glory  of  patronizing  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Kew  World,  he  is  said  to  have  encouraged  other  seamen  of 
reputation  to  exert  their  talents  in  bi«  service,  by  prosecuting 
the  faint  light  which  had  transpired  respecting  tne  grand  dis- 
covery of  Columbus.  Giovani  Oabota,  or  John  Cdaot,  a  ci- 
tiasen  of  Venice,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  Bristol,  was 
among  those  who  offered  their  services  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land on  this  occasion,  and  his  services  appear  eevtamly  to 
bave  been  empfeyed.  By  patent,  dated  5th  of  March  1495 
at  Westminster,  John  Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Se- 
basliaii,  a^d  Sando^  their  heirs  and  deputies,  were  authorised, 

with 
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mth  five  ships  of  any  burthen  they  though  fity  a^d  as  Hianjr 
mariners  as  they  pleased  ^  to  sail  under  the  flag  of  England  to 
all  countries  of  the  East,  West,  and  North,  at  their  own  cost 
and  charges,  to  seek  out  and  discover  whatever  isles,  coui)* 
tries,  regions,  or  provinces  of  the  hieathens  and  i^^believens 
were  hitherto  unknown  to  all  Ch|-istians  ^  with  power  to  sub-» 
due,  occupy,  and  possess  all  such  towns,  citie$,  castles,  and 
isles  as  they  were  able,  leaving  the  soverei^ty  to  thie  crown 
of  England,  and  bound  to  bring  back  to  Bristol  all  fruits, 
profits,  gains,  and  commodities  procured  in  thejr  voyageSf 
paying  the  fifth  part  of  the  profit  to  the  king,  oil  necessary 
costs  and  charges  first  deducted  from  the  proceeds.  And 
forbidding  all  the  subjects  of  England  from  frequenting  ot 
visiting  their  discoveries,  unless  by  license  from  the  Cabots» 
their  heirs  or  deputies,  under  forfeiture  of  their  shipi;  and 
gooils  ^°. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authprity  of  this  patent,  and  of  a  far* 

ther  licence  dated  ISth  February  1497,  allowing  John  Cabot 

to  sail  from  any  of  the  ports  of  England  with  siic  i^hips  of  SOO 

toi)s  burthen  or  under,  John  Cabot  and  his  spn  Sebastian 

sailed  from  Bristol,  and  discovered  ^  land  which  had  never 

been  jsefore  seen,  on  the  ^^th  June  1497,  about  five  in  the 

morning,   to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Prima  Vistoy  be» 

cause  that  part  was  first  seen  from  sea.     The  island  seen  op^ 

posite,  they  named  the  Island  of  St  John,  because  discovered 

on  the  day  of  St  John  the  Baptist     I'he  inhabitants  of  this 

island  wore  the  skins  of  beasts,  which  they  held  in  a9  much 

^estimation  as  we  do  our  finest  garments.    In  their  wars  they 

used  bows,  arrows,  spears,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  slingsk 

The  land  is  barren  and  unfruitful,  but  has  white  bears,  and 

stags  of  unusual  size.     It  abounds  in  fish  of  great  si«e,  as  seap 

wolves,  or  seals,  salmon,  and  soles  above  a  yard  long ;  bat 

chiefiy  in  immense  quantities  of  that  kind  which  is  vu^rarly 

called  bacalaos.     The  hawks  of  this  island  are  as  black  as 

crows,  and  the  eagles  and  partridges  are  likewise  black  ''•" 

The  foregoing  account  is  given  by  Hakluyt  on  the  author 
rity  of  a  map,  engraved  by.  Clement  Adams  afi?r  the  6imn 
of  Sebastian  Cabot,  which  map  was  then  to  be  aeeo  in  tise 
private  gallery  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Westminster,  and  m 
th^  houses  pf  many  of  the  merchants  of  Xiondon.  From  R^ 
DEmsio,  however,  Hakluyt  gives  rather  a  different  account  of 

this 
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this  matter.  By  diis  account,  it  would  appear  that  the  fa- 
ther John  Cabot  had  died  previous  to  the  voyage,  and  that 
Sebastian  went  as  commander  of  two  vessels  furnished  by 
King  Henry.  He  sailed  to  the  north-west,  not  expecting  to 
find  any  other  land  than  Cathay,  or  northern  China,  and 
from  thence  to  proceed  for  India.  But  falling  in  with  land, 
he  sailed  northwards  along  the  coast,  to  see  if  he  could  find 
any  gulf  that  permitted  him  to  proceed  westwards  in  hib  in- 
tended voyage  to  India,  and  still  found  firm  land  to  lat.  56^ 
N.  Finding  the  coast  here  turning  to  the  east,  he  despaired 
of  finding  a  passage  in  that  direction :  he  sailed  again  down 
the  coast  to  the  southwards,  still  looking  everywhere  for  an 
inlet  that  would  admit  a  passage  by  sea  to  India,  and  came  to 
that  part  of  the  continent  now  called  Florida ;  where,  his 
victuals  failing,  he  took  his  departure  for  England  *'*  In  the 
pre&ce  to  the  third  volume  of  his  navigations,  Ramusio,  as 
<poted  by  Hakluyt,  says  that  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  as  far 
north  in  this  voyage  as  67**  30',  where  on  the  11th  June  the 
aea  was  still  quite  open,  and  he  was  in  full  hope  of  getting  in 
that  way  to  Cathay,  but  a  mutiny  of  his  people  forced  him  to 
return  to  England '^.  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria,  as  likewise 
quoted  by  Hakluyt,  says  that  Sebastian  was  forced  to  return 
4o  the  southwards  by  the  immense  quantities  of  ice  which  he 
encountered  in  the  northern  part  of  his  voyage  '*. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  on  his  return  to  England,  found  matters 
in  a  state  which  did  not  promise  him  any  farther  advantages 
as  a  mariner,  op  which  he  went  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
employed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  whose  service  he  ex- 
plored the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  and  discovered 
the  Rio  Plata^  up  which  he  sailed  al|Dve  360  miles,  finding 
it  to  flow  through  a  fine  country,  everywhere  inhabited  by 

freat  numbers  of  people,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  admire 
is  ships.  After  making  many  other  voyages,  which  are  not 
specified,  he  settled  in  Seville,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
making  sea  charts,  and  had  the  appointment  of  pilot-major, 
all  pilots  for  the  West  Indian  Seas  having  to  pass  his  exami- 
nation, and  to  have  his  license  *^.  He  thought  fit,  however, 
to  return  into  England,  and  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  service  of  that  sovereign  he  made  a  voyage  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil  in  1516,  under  the  superior  cominand  of  Sir 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Pert,  vice-admiral  of  England,  of  which  the  foBow* 
ing  imperfect  account  is  preserved  by  Haklyut. 

*^  That  learned  and  industrious  writer  Uichard  Eden,  in 
an  epistle  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  prefixed  to  a 
work  which  he  traiislated  from  Mnnster  in  1553,  called  A 
treatise  of  the  New  India^  makes  mention  of  a  voyage  of  dis-  - 
covery  made  from  England  by  Sir  iThomas  Pert  and  Sebas- 
tian Cabota,  ahout  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VIIL  The 
Ivant  of  courage  in  Sir  Thomas  Pert  occasioned  this  expedi*  . 
tion  to  fail  of  its  intended  effect ;  otherwise  it  might  have 
happened  that  the  rich  treasury  called  Perularhy  how  in  Se- 
ville, in  which  the  infinite  riches  which  come  from  the  new- 
found country  of  Peru,  would  long  since  have  been  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  to  the  great  honour  bf  the  king,  and  the 
vast  increase  of  the  wealth  of  this  realm.  Gonsalvo  de  Ovie- 
do,  a  famous  Spanish  writer,  alludes  to  this  voyage,  in  his 
General  and  Natural  History  of  the  West  Indies,  as  thus 
quoted  by  Ramusid.  In  the  year  1517,  an  English  corsair, 
under  pretence  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  came  with  a  great 
ship  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  the 
island  of  Hispahiola,  and  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  St  Domingo,  where  he  sent  his  boat  to  demand  leave 
of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  But  Francis  de  Tapia, 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  caused  some  ordnance  to  be  fired 
from  the  castle  at  the  ship,  which  was  bearing  in  for  the  port; 
on  which  the  ship  put  about,  and  th^  people  in  the  boat  went 
again  on  board.  They  then  sailed  to  the  island  of  St  John^ 
or  Porto  Rico,  tvhere  they  ^ent  into  the  harbour  of  Sf  Ger- 
maihe,  where  they  requii'ed  provisions  arid  other  necessaries 
for  dieir  ship,  and  complained  against  the  inhabitants  of  St 
Domingo,  saying  that  they  came  not  to  do  any  harm,  but  ta 
trade  for  what  they  wanted,  J)aying  in  money  or  mcrcharidize. 
In  this  place  they  procured  provisions,  and  paid  in  certain' 
vessels  ot  wrought  tin  and  other  things.  They  afterwards  de- 
parted towards  Europe,  where  it  was  thought  they  never  ar- 
rived, as  we  never  heard  any  inote  news  of  them  ^^J* 

Froiri  the  above  hint  respecting  the  riches  of  Peru  finding 
their  way  to  the  Tower  of  London,  arid  as  combined  with' 
the  former  voyage  of  Cabot  to  the  north-west  in  search  of  a 
passage  to  India,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent voyage  was  to  discover  a  passage  to  India  by  the  south- 
<*'egt,  or  by  what  is  now  called  Cape  Horn.     The  passage  to' 

indi^ 
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Ihdia  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  been  granted  excla- 
sively  by  the  Pope  to  the  Portuguese;  and  Henry  VIII.  then 
a  good  catholic,  wished  to  evade  this  exchisive  privilege  by 
endeavouring  to  discover  a  new  route.  It  was  well  observed 
by  one  of  the  kings  of  France,  in  reference  to  tibe  Pope  hav- 
ing granted  all  the  East  to  the  Portuguese,  and  all  the  West 
to  the  Spaniards,  **  1  wish  my  brothers  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gat  would  shew  me  the  testament  of  our  father  Adam,  by 
which  they  claim  such  ample  inheritance."  The  supposition 
that  Cabot  had  perished  on  his  voyage  from  Porto  Rico  to 
England  was  unfounded.  Hcf  was  alive  there  in  1549,  in 
which  year  Edward  VI.  granted  a  yearly  pension  for  life  to 
him  and  his  assigns,  of  L.  166,  I3s.  4d^  to  be  paid  quarter- 
ly, in  consideration  of  the  good  and  acceptable  service  done 
and  to  be  done  by  him  '^. 

We  have  been  induced  to  insert  this  long  digression  in  this 
place,  because  no  journals  remain  of  the  voyages  to  which 
they  relate.  The  other  early  voyages  of  the  English  to  the 
New  World,  were  all  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  N;  W. 
passage  by  sea  to  India,  or  for  colonizing  the  provinces  of 
North  America,  and  will  fall  to  be  particularly  noticed  in 
other  divisions  of  our  work. 


D£DICATION4 

To  the  most  illustrious  Renee^  JCing  of  Jerusalem  andSicilyt 
Duke  qfLoiain  and  Bar^  Americus  Vespucius  in  aUhtmhk 
reverence  and  due  gratitude ^  msheth  health  and  prosperity. 

Most  illustrious  sovereign,  your  majesty  maj  perhaps  be 
fiurprised  at  my  presumption  in  writing  this  prolix  epistle^ 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  your  majesty  is  continually  engaged 
in  conducting  the  arduous  affairs  of  government.  I  may  de- 
serve blame  lor  presuming  to  dedicate  to  your  majesty  this 
work,  in  which  you  will  take  little  interest,  both  because  of 
its  barbarous  style,  and  that  it  was  composed  expressly  for 
Ferdinand  king  of  l^ain.  But  my  experience  of  your  royal 
virtues  has  given  me  a  confident  hope  that  the  nature  of  my 
subject,  which  has  never  yet  been  treated  of  b^  ancient  or  mo- 
dem writers,  may  excuse  me  to  your  majesty.  The  bearer,  Ben' 
JBienuiOf  a  servant  of  your  majesty,  and  my  valued  friend,  whom 
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I  met  with  at  Libbon,  earnestly!  entreated  me  W  write  this^ 
history,  that  youi*  majesty  might  be  informed  oF  all  those  t/fiingK^ 
which  I  had  seen  during  the  four  voyages  to  diflerent  p(B*t9 
of  tlie  world,  which  I  had  undeitaken  for  the  discovery  of' 
unknown  countries.  Of  these  four  voyages,  two  were  made 
through  a  vast  extent  of  ocean  towards  the  West,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  illustrious  Don  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain :  The 
other  two  were  to  the  south,  in  the  service  of  Don  Manuel* 
king  of  Portugal.  I  have  used  my  utmost  diligence  in  the 
composition  of  this  work,  in  hopes  that  j'our  majesty  would 
graciously  receive  me  among  the  number  of  your  dependants^ 
considering  that  we  were  formerly  companions  during  youth, 
while  studying  grammar  under  the  tuition  of  my  venerable 
uncle,  Fra  George  Antony  Vespucius.  I  wish  that  I 
were  able  to  imitate  that  worthy  person,  as  I  should  then  be 
quite  different  from  what  I  am :  Yet  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
myself,  having  always  placed  my  chief  delight  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  the  acquisition  of  literature.  Should  these 
voyages  displease  you,  I  may  say,  as  Pliny  said  to  his  patron, 
"  formerly  my  pleasantries  used  to  delight  you."  Although 
your  majesty  is  always  occupied  in  affairs  of  state,  you  may 
certainly  have  as  much  leisure  as  will  permit  you  to  peruse 
these  pages ;  which,  however  trivial  in  comparison,  may  yet 
please  by  their  novelty.  After  the  cares  of  government,  your 
majesty  will,  I  hope,  receive  amusement  from  my  labours,  as 
a  pleasant  desert  promotes  digestion  after  a  plentiful  repast. 
But,  if  I  have  been  too  tedious  in  my  narrative,  I  ai^  pardon 
and  take  my  leave. 

Be  it  known  to  your  majesty  that  I  first  went  to  these 
new  countries  in  search  of  trade,  in  which  I  was  occupied  for 
four  years,  during  which  I  experienced  various  reverses  of 
fortune ;  at  one  time  raised  to  the  summit  of  human  wishes^ 
and  afterwards  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misery,  in  so- 
much  that  I  bad  resolved  to  abandon  commerce,   and  to 
confine  my  exeitions  to  more  laudable  and  safer  exertions* 
I  disposed  myself,  therefore,  to  the  purpose  of  exploring 
various  parts  of  the  world,  that  I  might  see  the  wonderml  > 
things  which  it  contains.     An  opportunity  soon  fortunately- 
offered  for  satisfying  this  desire,  as  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
fitted  out  four  snips  for  the  discovery  of  new  countries  towards 
the  west,  and  was  pleased  to  employ  me  upon  this  servicew 
We  set  sail  on  the  20th  of  May  14*97  from  the  port  of  Cadfe^ 
taking  our  course  through  the  great  gulf  of  the  ocean,  in 
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whicb  voyage  we  were  occupied  for  eighteen  months,  dis- 
covering many  continentSj  and  ahnost  innumerable  islands, 
roost  ox  which  wer^  inhabited,  all  of  which  were  utterly  un- 
known to  our  predecessors  and  the  ancients.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  I  have  somewhere  read  that  the  ocean  is  entirely 
void  of  countries  and  inhabitants,  as  appeal's  to  have  been 
the  Opinion  of  our  poet  Dante,  in  his  Inferno,  But  of  the 
wonderful  things  which  I  have  seen  there,  your  majesty  will 
find  an  account  in  the  following  narrative. 


Section  I. 

TlieJirsL  Voyage  ofAmericus  Vespucius. 

As  ahready  mentioned,  we  set  sail  with  four  ships  in  com- 
pany from  Cadiz  on  the  20th  May  1497  *,  shaping  our  course 
with  the  wind  at  S.S-W.  *  for  the  islands  formerly  called  the 
Fortunate  J  and  now  named  the  Grand  Canaries  ;  which  are 
situated  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  then  known  habitable 
world,  and  in  the  third  climate,  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
being  twenty-seven  degrees  and  two  thirds.  These  islands 
are  280  leagues  distant  from  Lisbon,  where  this  work  was 
written.  Aner  spending  about  a  Week  there,  taking  iii  wood, 
water,  and  other  necessaries,  commending  ourselves  to  God, 
we  l^et  sail  with  a  fair  wind  towards  the  west,  one  quarter 
south-west  ^,  and  made  such  progress  that  in  about  twenty- 
seven 

.  i  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  date  Is  here  falsified  by  error»  or  rather 
purposely  to  give  a  pretext  for  having  discovered  the  continent  of  the  New 
World  before  Columbus  ;  for  we  are  assured  by  Harrisy  II.  S7,  that  the 
rtaldate  of  this  voyage  was  1499.  Alonzo  Hojeda  and  Americus  Vespucius 
were  furnished  by  Fonseca,  bishop  of  Burgos,  with  charts  and  projects  of 
discovery  made  by  Columbus,  whose  honour  and  interest  the  bishop  was 
eager  to  destroy  by  this  surreptitious  invasion  of  his  rights  as  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  the  West  Indies. — £. 

2  itk  the  original,  having  the  wind  between  south  and  south-wesf.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  here^tfriomthe  equivocal  language  of  the  ori- 
ginal, whether  the  author  intends  to  ey^fess  the  course  of  the  voyage  or  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  The  course  of  the  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  the  Cana- 
naries,  whither  Americus  was  now  bound,  certainly  was  towards  the  di- 
rection expressed  in  the  text,  and  to  this  course  thi&  wind  indicatedis  adverse. 
— E. 

S  In  the  on^Xi^y  per  Ponentinif  sumpta  unaLebeccio  quartfi*  PantnU  is 
the  West  in  Italian,  and  Lebe^cio  the  south-west ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  express 
in  English  nautical  language  the  precise  meaning  of  the' original,  which  is 
literally  translated  in  the  text. — ^£. 
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^eren  dajrs  we  arrived  at  a  country  which  we  bdiieved  to  be 
a  continent,  aboxit  a  thou^nd  leagues  distant  from  the  Great 
Canaries,  iii  16^  north  latitude,  and  15^  west  longitude  ironi 
the  Canary  inlands  ^.     Our  fleet  cast  anchor  at  this  place,  vk 
league  arid  a  half  front  shore,  to  which  we  went  in  some  boats 
well  armed  and  full  of  men.    On  nearirig  the  beach^  we  coukl 
plainly  see  great  ilumbers  of  naked  people  going  about,  at 
which  circumstance  we  were  much  re)<oiced.     The  nativeflr^ 
however,  were  astonished  on  seeing  us^  on  account  of  the 
unusual  appearance  of  our  dress  and  manners,  so  that  as  wef 
advanced  they  all  fled  to  a  hill  in  the  neighbbarhodd,  wfaendf 
at  that  time  we  could  not  allure  them  by  any  signs  of  peace 
and  friendship.     On  the  approach  of  night,  ecHisidering  tlb^ 
the  place  in  which  our  ships  wefe  anchored  was  altogether 
unsafe  \n  the  event  of  any  stoim  arising,  v^e  determined  to 
quit  this  part  of  the  coast  in  the  mornings  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  out  some  harbour  where  our  sldps  might  ride  ivL 
Safety.     Wc  accordingly  made  sail  along  the  coasft,  and  in 
sight  of  the  shote,  on  which  we  could  always  see  the  natives^ 
and  after  two  days  sail  we  found  a  cotivenient  anchorage  for 
the  ships  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  shore.-     At 
this  place  we  saw  a  great  midtitude  of  people,  and  being 
anxious  to  examine  them,  and  to  establish  a  friendly  inter-» 
course,  we  landed  that  same  day  with  aboxit  forty  of  our  men 
in  good  array.     But  the  natives  shewed  themiSelves  extreme^ 
averse  to  any  communication  with  us,  and  could  not  be  allured 
to  a  conference  by  any  means.     At  length   a  small  number 
of  them  were  induced  to  come  near  by  presents  of  bells,  small 
mirrors,  glass  beads,-  and  similar  toys,  and  a  friendly  inters 
course  was  thua  established.     As  nfight  came  on,  we  left  them 
and  returned  to  the  ships.     At  dawn  of  the  following  d^jr^ 
wc  saw  immense  numbers  of  the  natives  on  shore^   meti^ 
womeri,  and  children,  and  6'ould  observe  that  they  had  all 
their  househcrld  stufl^  along  with  them,  of  which  an  account 
^ill  be  given  hereafter.     On  our  approach  towards  the  shores 
ifnany  of  the  native^  threw  themselves  into  the  sear,  being  mosl 
Vol.  III.  2  enperi 

4  T^  latitude  and  longitudVof  the  text  would  iftdicate  the  eastern  coast 
^f  Yucutan^  near  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  but  from  other  drcttfustances^ 
it  is  probable  the  coast  now  visited  by  Amenrus  was  that  of  ParU  or  the 
Spanish  main,  between  the  latitudes  of  lo<>  and  12**  N.  and  perhaps  twenty* 
five  degrees  less  to  the  west  than  expressed  in  the  text.  But  the  geographic 
<^i  notices  in  thit  work  of  Americus  are  scanty  and  uncertsdn. — £. 
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expeft  swimmers,  and  came  to  meet  us  with  much  appearance 
of  kindness,  and  joined  us  inperfect  confidence  of  security, 
as  if  we  had  beoi  old  acquaintances,  which  gave  us  much 
pleasure. 

The  whole  of  these  pecmle,  men  as  well  as  wopen,  went 
entirely  naked.  Though  of  rather  small  stature,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  proportioned,  their  complexion  being  reddish 
brown,  like  the  hair  of  a  lion ;  but  if  they  were  always  cloth- 
ed, they  would  in  my  opinion  become  as  white  as  our  people. 
Tli^  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  bodies,  except  on  tiie 
head,  where  it  is  long  and  black ;  especially  the  women,  who 
wear  their  long  black  hair  in  a  very  comely  manner.  Their 
&oes  are  hy  no  means  handsome,  being  broad  like  the  Tar- 
tars, and  they  allow  no  hair  to  remain  on  their  eyebrows  or 
^elids,  nor  on  any  other  part  of  their  bodies,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  being  esteemed  by  them  quite  beastly  to  have 
hair  remaining  on  their  bodies.  Both  men  and  women 
are  amazingly  agile  in  walking  and  running,  as  we  fre- 
quently experienced,  the  very  women  being  able  to  iiin 
one  or  two  leagues  at  a  stretch  with  the  utmost  ease, 
and  in  thifi  exercise  they  greatly  excelled  us  Christians. 
They  are  likewise  wonderfidly  expert  swimmers,  in  which 
the  women  excel  the  men,  luid  we  have  seen  them  swim 
two  leagued  out  to  sea  without  any  aid  whatever.  Tlieir 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  which  are  more  craftily  made  than 
ours  ;  and,  being  destitute  of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  they 
arm  the  points  of  their  arrows  with  the  teeth  of  wild  bcastb 
or  fishes,  often  hardening  their  ends  in  the  fire  to  make  them 
stronger.  They  are  most  expert  archers,  hitting  any  thing 
they  aim  at  with  wonderful  precision ;  tiie  women  also,  in 
some  places,  being  excellent  archers.  Their  other  arofis  are 
a  kind  of  very  diarp  lances  or  pointed  stakes,  and  clubs,  having 
their  heads  very  nicely  carved.  They  are  chiefly  accustomea 
to  make  war  against  their  neighbours  speaking  a  difierent 
language ;  and  as  they  give  no  quarter,  unless  to  such  as  are 
reserved  for  the  most  horrid  tortures,  they  fight  with  extra- 
ordinary fiiry.  When  they  go  to  batUe  they  are  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  not  to  assist  them  in  fighting,  but  on  purpose 
to  carry  their  provisions  .  and  other  necessaries ;  and  one  of 
their  women  will  carry  a  greater  weight  on  her  back  for  a 
journey  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  than  a  strong  man  is  able 
to  lift  fi^m  the  ground,  as  we  have  often  seen.     They.havc 

no 
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no  regaldt  captains  or  commanders  in  tUeir  wars;  andalf- 
though  any  one  may  assume  the  office  of  leader,  they  always 
march  onwards  without  aily  ordar  whatever.  Their  wars  do 
not  originate  in  any  desire  of  extending  their  power  or  terri- 
tory, neither  from  any  inordinate  lust  of  dominion^  but  from 
ancient  enmities,  transmijtted  from  onegenerati<m  to  another  ; 
and  when  asked  the  cause  of  these  enmities,  their  only  aiif- 
swer  is  that  they  are  bound  to  revenge  the  death  of  th^r  an^ 
cestors.  These  people  living  in  perfect  liberty,  are  not  sub- 
jected to  any  kings  or  rulers,  and  are  chiefly  excited  to  war 
when  any  of  their  tribe  happens  to  be  slain  or  made  prispner. 
On  such  occasions,  the  elder  relations. ^f  the  slain  person  or 
of  the  prisoner  go  about  among  the  huts  and  villages,  conti- 
nually crying  out,  and  urging  all  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  to 
make  haste  and  accompany  them  to  war^  that  they  may  re- 
cover their  friend  from  captivity,  or  revenge  his  dqath.  All 
being  moved  to  Compassion  and  revenge  by  these  incitements, 
immediately  prepare  for  war,  and  march  away  in  haste  to  the 
assistance  of  their  friends. 

These  people  have  no  laws,  or  any  idea  of  distributive 
justice,  neither  are  male&ctors  ever  punished  among  them. 
Parents  even  neither  teach  nor  chastise  their  children.  We 
have  sometimes  seen  them  conferring  together  among  theip- 
selves  in  a  strange  manner.  They  seem  very  simple  in  their 
discourse,  yet  are  they  very  cunning  and  shrewd.  In  speak- 
ing they  are  neither  loud  nor  loquacious,  using  accents  simi- 
lar to  ours,  but  squeezing  as  it  were  most  of  their  words 
between  the  teeth  and  the  lips.  They  have  a  great  number 
of  dialects,  as  at  every  hundred  leagues  distance  we  found  a 
different  language,  the  different  tribes  not  understanding  each 
other.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is  very  barbarous,  as  they 
have  no  fixed  periods  for  eating,  but  just  as  inclination  or 
opportunity  offers,  whether  by  day  or  night.  When  taking 
food  they  recline  on  the  ground,  using  neither  table-cloths 
nor  napkins,  as  they  have  no  linen  or  any  other  kind  of 
doth.'  Their  food  is  put  into  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  manu- 
factured by  themselves,  or  into  half  gourd  shells  instead  of 
dishes.  They  sleep  in  large  net  hammocks  made  of  cotton, 
suspended  at  some  height;  and  however  extraordinary  or 
disagreeable  this  custom  may  appear,  I  have  found  it  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  and  much  preferable  to  the  carpets  which  we 
use.    Their  bodies  are  very  clean  and  sleek,  owing  to  their 
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fi^oent  iMidihiif.  When  about  to  ease  nature  tbejr  sre  at 
great  pains  te  conceal  diemselves  from  observation^  yet  aie 
i^ery  indecent  in  dischai^ng  their  urine,  which  they  would 
do  at  any  time,  both  men  and  women,  while  conversing  with 
iis.  They  observe  no  law  or  covenant  in  regard  to  marriage, 
every  man  having  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases  or  can  fu^cure, 
and  dismissing  diem  at  pleasure,  and  this  license  is  common 
1>oth  to  men  and  women.  They  are  little  addicted  to  jealousy^ 
yet  much  given  to  lust,  in  which  the  women  far  exceed  the 
men.  From  motives  of  decency  I  here  omit  describing  the 
'expedients  they  put  in  practice  for  satisfying  their  rnorauiate 
desires.  The  women  are  very  prolific,  and  do  not  shun  labour 
or  fatigoe  whUe  pregnant.  Their  deliveries  are  attended  with 
little  pain,  so  that  they  are  able  immediately  afterwards  to  go 
about  their  usual  occupations  in  perfect  health  and  vigour ;. 
going  in  the  first  place  to  wash  themselves  in  the  nearest 
river.  Yet  such  is  their  proneness  to  cruelty  and  malignant 
itpite,  that  if  exasperated  l^  their  husbands,  they  take  a  cer- 
tain poison  in  revenge,  which  kills  the  fcetus  within  them,  so 
that  they  afterwards  miscarry,  by  whidi  abominable  practice 
vast  numbers  of  their  children  are  destroyed.  Their  bodies 
are  so  el^ant  and  well  proportioned,  that  hardly  is  any  die 
smallest  dmrmity  to^  be  seen  among  them.  Though  they 
-go  'entirely  naked  among  the  women,  their  appearance  is 
'tolerably  accent  ^,  yet  are  they  no  more  moved  by  this  expo* 
sure  than  we  are  by  shewing  our  faces.  It  is  rare  among 
them  to  see  any  women  with  lax  breasts  or  shrivelled  bellie» 
through  frequent  chikt-birth,  as  they  are  all  equally  plump 
and  firm  afterwards  as  formerly.  Their  women  were  extreme- 
ly fond  of  our  men. 

We  could  not  perceive  tiiat  this  nation  had  any  religion, 
nor  ought  they  on  that  account  to  be  accounted  worse  tlian 
the  Jews  or  Moors,  since  these  nations  are  much  more  ro- 
prdensiUe  than  the  pagans  or  idolaters.  We  could  not 
discover  that'they  performed  any  sacrifices  or  sacred  rites  of 
anyldnd,  neither  had  they  any  temples  or  other  places  &f 
worship.  Their  way  of  living,  which  is  exceedingly  voisptu- 
ous,  I  consider  as  epicurean  ^.  Their  houses, which  ai^com- 
mon  to  fldl,  are  built  in  the  diape  of  a  beQ|  firmly  constructed 
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6 'The  author  appears  to  mean  here  that  they  were  entirely  destitute  of 
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oi  large  pieceanf  timlier,  ud  covceed'  ov&  widi  palm  kaves^ 
so  stroo^  as  fo  be  aUe  to  leftist  wiBik  and  atonns  $  some»  o£ 
diem  so  large  as  to  be  aUeto  contaiii  six  bandied  persons* 
Among  diese  we  found  eight  tfaat  were  exoeedingljr  pofmlons^ 
as  in  them  thare  dwelt  ten  thovsand  souk  ^.  Every  seven  or 
eight  years  they  change  tbeir  place  of  i^esidawe  %  and  when 
asked  the  reason  ctf  tnisy^xbey  said  that  tbeoagh  the  heat  oC 
the  sun,  the  air  would  beccMOse  infiBcted  by  a  longer  rcsidcnoe 
in  the  same  place,  which  would  occasion  varioiia  diseases. 
Their  riches  consisted  in  the  various  coloured  feathers  of 
different  birds,  in  certain  stones  resembling  those  caHed 
pater-nosiers^  in  plates^  pr  beads  made  of  &h  bones,  or  of 
green  or  white  stones,  which  they  hang  by  way  di  ornamentt 
on  their  dbeeks,  lips,  and  ears.  Thev  hkewi^  consider  aa 
valuable  several  other  trifling  things  which  we  despise.  Th^ 
employ  no  medium  for  sale  or  barter,  being  satisfied  with 
those  things-  which  are  ofiered  q)ontaneott8ly  by  nature 
Gold,  peark,  and  precious  stones,  and  others  of  liko  nntiure^ 
which  are  considered  in  Europe  as  ridies,  they  hold  in  not 
estimation,  or  rather  despise  themasof  nouse.  Thi^' ara 
extremely  liberal  of  every  thing  they  possess,  so  that  thep 
never  rcdbse  any  thing  mot  is  adced  irom  them  i  but  are 
eqoally  greedy  in  their  demands,  after  they  have  entered  into 
friendship,  with  any  one.  As  the  greatest  mark  of  friendships 
they  give  their  wives  and  daughters  t(#  their  friends ;  and 
every  parent  thinks  himself  much  honoured  when  any  one 
asks  from  him  his  virgin  daughter,  which  cements  the  firmest 
friendships  among  them.  They  use  various  rites  and  customs 
in  burying  their  dead.  Some  deposit  them  in  the  earth,  ao* 
companied  with  victuals  and  water  at  their  head,  which  they 
believe  are  used  by  the  deceased.  After  this  no  &rcher 
mourning  or  ceremonial  is  custoitiary.  In  other  places,  their 
mode  of  sefwltnre  is  very  barbarous  and  crueL  When  any 
person  is  considered  to  be  near  his  end,  his  relations  carry 
him  out  into  a  large  virood,  where  they  suspend  him  in  a 
hammock  from  two  trees ;  and  having  danced  found  him  km 
a  whole  day,  they  place  at  night  as  much  water  and  provisioni 
as  may  suffice  mm  for  four  days,  and  every  one  xeturns  to 

his 
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his  own  home*  After  this,  iftibesidc  person  is  able  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  is  so  &r  restored  to  health  as  to  be  enaUed  to 
return  to  his  habitation,  he  is  received  back  by  his  rdations 
with  much  ceremony.  But  very  few  are  able  to  do  so,  as  no 
one  ever  visits  the  sick  person  after  his  suspension.  Sboukl 
any.  of  these  leave  the  hammock  and  die  in  the  wood,  they 
get  no  other  burial.  They  have  several  other  barbarous 
costoms,  which  I  omit  mentioning,  to  avoid  being  prolix.  . 

They  use  various  medicines  for  curing  their  diseases,  which 
are  so  totally  different  from  those  used  among  us,  that  it  is 
wonderful  any  one  should  recover  bv  their  means.  When 
any  one  is  ill  of  a  fever,  they  plunge  tne  patient  at  its  heighth 
in  the  oddest  water,  afiter  which  he  is  forced  to  run  round  a 
large  fire  for  two-  hours  till  he  is  all  over  in  a  violent  perspi- 
ration, and  is  then  taken  to  bed.  By  this  strange  remedy  we 
have  seen  many  restored  to  health.  They  will  sometimes 
refrain  from  tboid  for  three  or  four  days.  'Hiey  draw  blood, 
not  from  the  arms,  but  frpm  the  loins  and  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  lliey  excite  vomiting  by  means  of  certain  herbs  which 
tfaq^  chew,  and  keep  in  their  mouths.  They  use  likewise  vari» 
ous  other  remedies  and  antidotes,  which  it  were  tedious  to 
enumerate.  They  are  subject  to  different  sanguineous  and 
phlegmatic  humours,  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  consists  of  fish,  with  various  roots,  fruits,  and  herbs. 
They  use  no  meal  df  any  kind  of  corns  or  other  seeds  \  but 
their  chief  food. is  made  from  the  root  of  a  certain  tree,  which 
they  bruise  down  into  a  tolerably  good  kind  of  meal.  This 
root  is  trailed  by  some  jucha^  by  others  chambi^  and  by  others 
^aav^.  They  scarcely  eat  of  any  kind  of  flesh  except  that  of 
men,  in  die  use  of  which  they  exceed  every  thing  that  is  brutal 
and  savage  among,  mankind;  devouring  their  enemies, 
whether  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  both  men  and  women  indis- 
(Sriminately,  in  the  most  ferocious  manner  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed. I  have  often  seen  them  employed  in  this  brutal  feast,  and 
they  expressed  surprize  that  we  did  not  eat  our  enemies  as  they 
did.  All  this  your  majesty  may  be  assured  is  absolutely 
true;  and  that  their  customs  are  so  many  and  barbarous,  it 
were  tedious  to  describe  them  alL  Having  seen  many  things 
during  my  four  voyages  exceedingly  different  from  our  man- 
ners and  customs,  I  have  compost  a  book  in  which  all  these 
are  particularly  described,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  publish- 
fdt  ' 
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In  this  beginning  of  our  courBe  along  tfie  ooestt  ^^  ^  not 
discover  any  thing  from  which  any  great  profit  could  be  de- 
rived, probably  because  we  did  not  understand  the  language  of 
the  natives,  except  that  we  observed  several  indications  thai 
gold  was  to  be  found  in  this  country,  which  in  all  other  t^ 
pects  is  most  iidmirably  situated*  It  was  therefore  agreed 
upon  to  continue  our  voyage,  always  keeping  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  shore,  which  occasioned  us  to  make  many  tacks 
and  circuits,  keeping  up  frequent  intercourse  with  the  natives  as 
we  proceeded.  After  several  ^ays  sailing,  we  arrived  at  a  certain 
port,  where  it  pleased  God  to  rescue  us  from  very  imminent 
danger.  Immediately  on  entering  this  harbour,  we  descried 
a  town  built  in  the  water,  as  Venice  is,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  large  bell-shaped  houses,  founded  on  soM  wooden 
foundaticms,  and  having  draw-bridges  by  whkh  the  inhabi- 
tants could  pass  from  house  to  house.  As  soon  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  saw  us  they  drew  up  their  bridges  for  s&» 
curity,  and  retreated  into  their  bouses.  Soon  afterwards  we 
perceived  twelve  almadias  or  canoes,  each  of  them  hollowed 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  which  advanced  towards  us, 
surrounding  us  oil  all  sides  at  some  distance,  their. crews  ad*- 
miring  our  dress  and  appearance.  We  likewise  continued 
looking  at  them,  endeavouring  by  friendly  signs  to  make  them 
come  towards  us  without  fear,  which  however  they  declined. 
We  therefore  steered  towards  them,  on  which  they  all  hastened 
to  land,  giving  us  to  understand  that  they  would  soon  return. 
They  went^n  all  haste  to  a  certain  mountain,  from  whence 
they  brought  sixteen  girls,  whom  they  took  into  their  canoes^, 
and  brought  towards  us,  putting  four  of  them  on  board  each 
of  our  four  ships,  to  our  great  surprize.  After  this  they  went 
about  among  our  ships  with  their  canoes,  and  convened  with, 
us  so  peaceably  that  we  thought  them  in  every  respect  friendly, 
disposed.  About  this  time  Ukewise  a  vast  number  of  people 
came  swimming  towards  our  ships  from  the  town  beforemen*. 
tioned,  and  we  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  any  evil  intention. 
By  and  by  we  beheld  several  old  women  at  the  doors  of  the. 
houses,  who  set  up  vidlent  outcries,  tearing  their  hair  in  token, 
of  great  distress,  by  which  we  began  to  suspect  some  evil  was 
intended  towards  us.  The  young  women  who  had  been  put. 
on  board  our  ships  leapt  all  of  a  sudden  into  the  sea,  and 
those  m  the  canoes  removing,  to  some  distance  bent  their  bows 
and  plied  us  briskly  with  arrows.  Those  likewise  who 
were  swimming  towards  the  ships  were  all  armed  with  lances, 

whi^ 
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irlucb  they  coneealed  under  water.  Being  now  convinced  of 
|}ieir  treachery,  we  s|Eood  on  the  deiensivci  and  in  our  turn  at? 
tacked  them  ao  hotly  that  we.  destroyed  several  of  thdr  canoes 
pBoA  killed  a  considerable  niunber  of  the  natives.  The  survH 
yof^a  almndoned  the  remaining  canoes^  and  made  for  the  shore 
by  swimming,  after  twenty  of  ihe  natives  were  slain  and 
many  wouadad.  On  our  side  only  five  men  were  wounded) 
all  of  whom  are  restored  to  health  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
We  tool^  two  of  the  before^mentioned  young  woipen,  and 
three  men,  after  which  y^e  visited  the  houses  pf  the  natives, 
where  we  only  fomid  two  ok!  women  and  a  sick  man.  We 
returned  to  the  ships,  not  choosing  tp  burn  the  town^  and 
pot  the  fire  prisoners  in  fetters  i  but  the  two  girls  apd  one  oi 
j^he  men  made  their  escape  from  us  next  night. 

Leaving  this  harbour  on  the  day  following,  we  sailed  eighty 
leagues  farther  along  the  coaat,  when  we  fpund  another  nation 
quite  different  from  the  former,  (x^  in  language  and  behar 
vioun  We  agreed  to  anchor  at  this  place  and  to  go  ashore  in 
our  boats,  wben  we  saw  a  crowd  i)f  near  4000  people,  who  all 
fled  into  the  woods  on  our  approocby  leaving  every  diing  be- 
hind them.  On  landing  we  proceeded  about  a  gun-shpt  along 
a  road  leading  into  the  woods,  where  we  found  many  tents 
irhich  the  natives  had  erected  for  a  fishing  station,  and  in 
which  we  fpund  fires  on  which  abundance  pf  victuals  yvere  boil* 
|dg,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  beasts  and  fishes  roasting.  A- 
inoog  thefe  viras  a  certain  strange  animal  very  like  a  serpent, 
vithouli  wiogSf  which  seemed  so  wild  and  brutal  that  we  great- 
ly  admired  its  terrible  ^erceness.  As  we  proceeded  farther 
among  the  tents,  we  found  many  more  serp^its  of  this  de- 
scription, having  their  feet  bpund,  and  their  inouths  tied  to 
hinder  them  firom  biting.  They  had  so  hideous  and  fierce  m 
aspect  that  pone  of  us  dared  tp  touch  them,  from  fear  of  be- 
ing poispiied«  They  were  equal  in  size  to  a  wild  goat,  and 
jabout 'A  ^ard  and  a  half  long,  having  long  apd  strong  feet, 
armed  t^ith  strong  claws.  Their  skins  were  variegated^  with 
many  €pk>or$^  apd  t^r  snouts  and  faces  res<einbled  those  pf 
realserpents*  !|Propi  their  nos{;rils  to  the  extr^nfty  of  th^ir 
tails, «  lin^  of  roi^h  bristles  extends  along  the  fidge  of  the 
][)ack,i.in80^uch  that  we  concluded  they  were  act^ally  serpents, 
yet  tfauBj  are  |ised  as  food  by  this  mtipn  K    Instead  of  bread, 
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these  Indians  boil  tihe  iisb,  which  they  catdh^  ^plmiKtaiitly  si 
jthe  sea>  tor  a  short  time,  then  pounding  them  ^gethier  inl0 
a  cake,  they  roast  this  over  a  hq/jf,  fire  without  flame,  vhi<^ 
they  preserve  for  use,  and  which  we  found  Very  pleaa»ant  food* 
They  have  many  other  articles  of'  food,  wluch  they  pr^wne 
f ronx  various  roots  and  fruits,  but  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  describe.  Finding  diat  the  nati^^es  did  not  return  from 
^be  woods  to  theif  dwellings,  we  resolved  not  to  takeaway 
any  of  their  effects,  lest  they  shoulid  be  afraid  of  us,  and  even 
)eit  many  trifling  European  articles  hung  up  in  their  huts,  aftar 
which  we  returned  to  the  ships. 

.  Going  on  shore  early  next  morning,  we  sai.v  a  vast  number 
pf  people  coUeciied  on  the  sliore,  who  were  at  first  very  timid 
on  our  approach,  yet  mingled  freely  among  us,  and  soon  be* 
came  quite  familiar,  shewing  great  desiro  to^p^r  into  a  friend- 
ly correspondence.  They  soon  made  us  understand  that  they 
did  not  dwell  in  this  place,  to  which  they  resorted  m^raiy  for 
jthe  purpose  oi  fishing,  and  solicited  us  in  a  most  friendly 
mamier  to  |xo  along  with  them  to  their  villages.  Indeed  they 
concaved  a  great  friendship  for  us  on  aoccount  of  the  two 
prisoners  whom  we  had  in  ispstody,  who  happened  to  beloi^ 
to  a  nation  >yith  whom  they  were  at  aimity.  In  considerar 
tion  of  their  greiat  importunity,  twenty-three  of  us  Agreed  to 
go  along  with  them  well  armed,  with  a  fixed  resolution  to 
sell  our  lives  dear  if  necessity  required.  Having  remained 
ivith  them  for  three  days,  we  arrived  alter  a  journey  of  three 
leagues  inland  at  a. village  consisting  of  nine  houses,  where  we 
>&'ere  received  with  many  barbarous  cei-emonies  notwortli  n> 
lating,  consisting  of  dances,  songs,  lamentations,  joy,  and 
gladness,  str^gely  xnixed  together,  and  accompanied  with 
plentiful  entertainments.  We  remained  in.  that  place  all 
night,  on  which  occasion  tb^  natives  pressed  their  wives  upon 
i^s  as  qpmpanions  with  so  mueh  earnestness  ilmt  we  could 
hardly  resist.  By  the  middle  of  the  folk>vving  day  a  prodigi* 
ous  number  of  people  crowded  to  see  us,  shewing  no  signs 
of  &ar,  and  we  \vere  entreated  by  their  ekleis  to  accompany 
(hem  to  their  other  villages,  farther  inland,  with  which  we 
compUecl*  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  muitipU«il  attentions 
which  we  received  from  them  during  nine  days,  in  wliich  timie 

we 

been  better  expressed,  perhaps*  by  the  fabulous  term  dragon,  Tlio  aaimai 
in  question  w<(s  probably  the  lacfrto  iguana^  or  it  may  have  been  a  youn; 
alligator. — E. 
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we  visited  a  great  number  of  tbeir  villages,  on  which  occasion 
those  who  remained  at  the  ships  were  exceedingly  anxious  at 
our  long  ^absence.  On  our  return  to  the  ships  we  were  ac- 
companied by  an  incredible  number  of  men  and  women,  who 
paid  us  every  possible  attention.  If  any  of  us  were  fatigued 
with  walking,  ihey  were  eager  to  carry  us  in  one  of  their  ham- 
mocks. As  we  had  to  pass  a  great  many  rivers,  some  of 
which  were  large,  they  contrived  to  carry  us  over  with  per- 
fect safety.  Many  of  the  natives  who  were  in  our  train  car. 
ried  in  hammocks  great  qtsantities  of  their  own  commodities 
which  they  had  given  us,  such  as  the  many-coloured  feathers 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  many  of  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  great  numliers  of  vari^ated  parrots.  Others  of  them 
carried  all  their  household  goods  and  animals.  They  were  so 
eager  to  serve  us,  that  he  who  happened  to  carry  any  of  our 
company  over  a  river,  seemed  transported  at  his  good  fortune- 
When  we  came  to  the  boats  which  were  to  carry  us  on  board 
our  ships,  such  numbers  pressed  in  to  accompany  us,  that  they 
might  see  our  ships,  that  our  boats  were  ready  to'sink  under 
the  load.  We  accordingly  carried  as  many  of  them  to  the 
ships  as  our  boats  could  possibly  accommodate,  and  vast  num- 
bers followed  us  by  swimming,  insomuch  that  we  were  some- 
what alarmed  at  their  numbers,  though  naked  and  unarmed, 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them  being  on  board  at  once,  ad- 
miring the  prodigious  size  of  our  ships  as  compared  with  their 
own  canoes,  and  astonished  at  every  part  of  the  tackle  and  ar- 
tillery. A  ludicrous  scene  took  place  on  occasion  of  firing 
off  some  of  our  guns,  for  immediately  on  hearing  the  prodigi- 
ous report,  the  greatest  part  of  the  natives  jumped  overboard; 
just  as  frogs  are  apt  to  do  when,  sunning  themselves  on  a 
bank,  they  happen  to  hear  any  unusual  noise.  We  were  a. 
good  deal  concerned  at  this  incident,  but  we  soon  reconciled 
-aie  natives  and  removed  tbeir  terror,  by  explaining  to  them 
that  we  used  such  weapons  for  destroying  our  enemies.  Hav- 
ing entertained  the  natives  on  board  our  ships  the  whole  of 
that  day,  we  advised  them  to  go  on  shore  at  night,  as  it  was 
our  intention  to  depart  on  the  day  following,  and  they  all  to(^ 
leave  of  us  with  every  demonstration  of  rriendship.  While 
here,  we  observed  many  singular  customs  among  these  people, 
which  I  do  not  propose  enlarging  upon  at  present,  as  your 
majesty  will  be  afterwards  more  particularly  informed  of  every 
thing  worthy  of  attention,  when  I  shall  have  completed  the 

geographical 
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geographical  relation  of  my  four  voyageB^  wbich  still  requires 
revision  and  enlargement. 

Thi3  country  is  exceedingly  populous,  and  abounds  every* 
where  with  niaoy  animak  of  difiPerent  kinds,  few  of  which 
resemble  ours,  and  even  these  di£kr  in  some  measure  from, 
ours  in  ^ape  and  appearance.  They  have  no  lions,  bears^ 
dfier,  swine,  roes,  or  goats ;  neither  have  they  any  horses, 
mules,  asse^,  or  d<^ ;  sheep  likewise  and  cows  are  not  to  be 
found  among  them.  Their  woods,  however,  abound  with 
great  numbers  of  different  kinds  of  animals,  which  I  cannot 
easily  describe,  as  they  are  all  in  a  wild  state,  none  of  them 
being  domesticated  by  the  natives.  Their  birds  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  so  different  from  ours  in  colours  and  species,  as 
is  quite  surprising  to  the  beholderB.  The  country  is  extreme* 
ly  pleasant  and  fruitful,  abounding  everjrwhere  with  beauti- 
ful grovel  and  extensive  forests,  consisting  of  trees  which  are 
yerdant  during  the  whole  year,  and  never  lose  their  leaves, 
producing  innumerable  fruits  entirely  different  from  ours. 
This  land  is  situated  in  the  torrid  ,z(me,  directly  under  the  pa- 
rallel described  by  the  tropic  of  cancer ^  and  in  the  second  cli- 
mate, where  the  pole  is  elevated  2^  degrees  above  the  hori- 
zon K  While  there,  a  prodigious  number  of  people  came  to 
see  us,  wondering  at  our  colour  and  appearance,  and  inquir- 
ing whence  we  came.  We  answered,  that  we  had  come  down 
irom  heaven  to  visit  the  earth,  and  they  believed  us.  We 
constructed  several  fonts  in  this  place,  at  which  a  prodigious 
number  of  pec^le  came  to  be  baptized,  calling  themselves 
cbaraibsj  which  word  in  their  language  signifies  wise  men.  The 
country  is  by  them  named  Parias. 

Leaving  the  befoire-mentioncd  harbour,  we  sailed  along  the 
ppast,  which  we  kept  always  in  sight  for  the  vpact  of  860  '^ 

leaguesi 

9  This  is  s  most  singularly  mistaken  aceoont  of  the  tknation  of  the 
roast  of  Paria,  now  Cumana  or  the  Spanish  main ;  which,  beginning  oa 
the  east  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  about  lat.  lO^  N.  Joins  Carthagena  ia 
the  west  about  the  same  latitude,  and  never  reaches  Jbovt  13*  N.  Were 
i  t  not  that  the  author  immediately  afterwards  distinctly  names  the  OMst  of 
Faria,  the  latitnde  of  the  text  would  lead  us  to  suppeet  thsl  he  had  hem  ex- 
ploring the  northern  coast  of  Cuba. — ^£. 

10  Even  supposing  Americus  to  have  coasted  along  the  whole  norther|i 
shore  of  South  America,  from  Trinidad  to  Costa-rica,  the  distance  does  not 
exceed  twenty-three  degrees  of  longitude^  and  Ae  eosit  of  Paria  or  Cii« 
nana  is  scarce  15  degrees.  The  number  of  leagues,  therefore^  in  the  test 
is  greatly  exaggerate^  unless  we  suppose  them  only  •»  hate  been  htSauk 
ndUes.'-^f. 
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lei^et,  diiring  wliidi  we  had  to  SMke  many  tacks  and  circiii* 
tous  courses,  always  holding  intercourse  with  the  numaxius 
natioBs  on  the  coasjt.  We  procured  gold  in  ma^y  places, 
but  not  in  any  considerable  auantides,  as  our  principal 
object  was  to  discover  and  explore  these  regions,  and  to 
leum  whether  they  produced  any  gold.  Having  employed 
thirteen  months  already  ip  oiir  voyage^  and  nearly  expended 
our  stores  and  provisions,  and  our  men  being  worn  out  with 
continual  watching  and  fatigue,  we  determined  to  take  mea^f 
anres  iat  repaiting  our  ships,  which  let  jn  water  on  all  sides* 
that  we  might  return  into  Spain*  For  the  purpose,  tharefore* 
of  repairing  our  ships,  we  entered  one  of  tlie  best  harbours 
in  the  world,  where  we  were  received  ii|  a  most  friendhr  roan* 
ner  by  the  natives,  who  were  here  very  numerous*  Havii^ 
constructed  a  raft  or  lighter  from  the  remains  of  our  old  boats 
and  casks,  we  carried  alt  our  guns  and  stores  ashore.  After  com^ 
pletely  unloading  our  ships,  we  hauled  them  upon  the  beach, 
where  we  repaired  them  ^fectually.  In  this  laborious  employ- 
ment we  were  materially  assisted  by  the  natives,  who  likewise 
most  liberally  supplied  us  with  provisions,  so  that  we  consumed 
very  little  ot  our  own  sea  stores  during  our  stay  at  this  place^ 
This  circumstanoc  was  of  singular  importance  to  us,  as  our  owd 
provisions  were  much  diminished,  and  we  should  hardly  have 
been  able  to  reach  Spain  without  this  assistance,  unless  upon 
short  allowance.  We  remained  thirty-seven  days  at  this 
port,  going  frequently  along  with  the  natives  to  their  villages, 
where  we  were  always  received  with  much  respect%  When 
ready  to  resume  our  voyage,  the  natives  complained  to  us  of 
a  certain  very  savage  nation  which  was  in  use  at  ceitain  times 
of  the  year  to  invade  their  territories  by  sea,  sometimes  fal- 
ling upon  them  by  surprise,  and  at  other  times  by  main  force, 
who  killed  many  of  their  people  and  devoured  the  slain,  car- 
rying away  others  into  captivity.  They  told  us  that  this  na- 
tion, against  whom'  they  were  hardly  able  to  deftnd  them^ 
selves,  mhabited  a  certain  island  at  about  an  hundred  leagues 
from  their  country ;  and  as  we  sympathised  in  their  distress, 
we  engaged  to  revenge  them  upon  their  cruel  enemies.  Th^ 
^eatiy  rgoiced  at  this  intellig^iee,  and  o£Pered  to  accompany 
«s  in  the  expedition, ,  which  we  declined  for  substantial  rea** 
sons,  and  only  agreed  to  take  seven  of  them  along  with  us  by 
way  of  guides,  who  were  to  go  in  one  of  their  qwn  canoes, 
as  we  could  hot  engage  to  bring  them  back  to  their  own  coun- 

«  tryi 
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try ;  widi  which  arrangeinent  th^  gratefiifly  aoq[iiie9oed,aiid 
we  parted  from  them  in  great  frienddiip* 

Havmg  reptured  oar  shipn  and  taken  everything  bdanging 
to  them  on  board,  we  put  to  sea,  and  sailed  seven  days  with 
the  wind  at  E.N.E.  beating  to  windward,  after  which  we 
fell  ill  with  several  islands,  some  of  which  were  inhabited  and 
others  not,  near  one  of  which  we  came  to  anchor,  called  i^ '  * 
by  the  natives,  on  which  we  saw  a  great  crowd  of  people^ 
Arming  oitr  boats  with  a  good  number  of  picked  men  and 
three  pieces  of  ordnance,  we  approached  the  shore  at  a  place 
where  there  were  at  least  400  meaa  and  many  women.  All 
of  these,  as  noticed  in  formerly  visited  places,  went  entirely 
naked,  of  strong  bodies,  and  warlike  appearance,  and  were 
idl  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  lances,  many  of  them  hav^ 
iag  round  or  square  shields  for  their  defence,  whidi  did  not 
at  aH  impede  them  in  discharging  their  arrows*  All  of  them 
had  their  bodies  painted  of  many  colours,  and  were  adorned 
with  the  feathers  of  various  birds ;  and  the  friendly  Indians 
who  had  accompanied  us  from  the  continent  asimred  us  that 
their  painting  and  nd€>mment  were  sure  indications  that  they 
were  prepared  for  battle*  Accordingly,  when  we  had  reached 
to  within  an  arrow-fligfat  of  the  beach,  they  all  advanced  into 
the  sea  towards  us,  and  began  to  let  £^  a  vast  number  of  ar« 
rc^s,  using  their  utmost  em>rts  to  prevent  our  landing,  inso« 
t»uch  that  we  were  constrained  to  make  several  discharges 
from  our  artillery  against  them.  On  hearing  the  reports  of 
-our  guns,  and  seeing  a  good  many  of  their  companions  slain^ 
ail  the  rest  retreated  to  the  shore.  Having  called  a  councii 
of  war,  it  was  Resolved,  that  forty*two  of  us  Aould  land  and 
attack  them  bc^ly.  We  ac<?ordingly  leaped  from  the  boats 
w^ith  our  arms  in  our  hands,  and  were  so  manfully  opposed^ 
that  the  battle  lasted  almost  two  hours,  till  at  length  we  gained 
a  complete  victory,  killing  a  considerable  number  of  the  na** 
tives^  and  taking  some  prisoners.  The  enemy  then  fled  into^ 
the  woods,  several  of  them  being  slain  in  their  flight  by  our 
band-guns  ^^,  but  we  did  not  pursue  far,  as  we  were  already 

mu(£' 

1 1  The  relation  of  this  voyage  is  so  exceedingly  vague  that  we  hxrent 
means  of  determining  any  of  the  places  which  were  touched  at.  From  the 
resemblance  of  the  name  in  the  text  to  Haiti,  or  Aiti|  this  island  may  pos* 
sibly  have  been  Hispaniola. — ^E. 

12  The  author  affects  classical  names  for  modem  fire-arms,  naming  what 
we  bare  translated  liand^guns  baiista  colubrina^  Cannon  are  aoaietimes 
^aXM^ormetita  btlUca^  and  at  other  times  macbina  saxivonuhr^E* 
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xnach  fiMJffiued.     We  Teturaed  therefore  to  our  ships,  die  se- 
ven firieiuSy  natives  being  greatly  rejoieed  at  our  victory.; 

Next  day  we  saw  an  immense  number  of  the  islanders  col- 
kcting  on  the  shore,  sounding  horns  and  other  instruments 
used  by  them  in  war,  all  painted  and  adorned  with  feathers, 
BO  that  it  was  wonderful  to  behold  them.  It  was  again  deter* 
mined  in  council  that  we  should  go  on  shore  in  force,  and  should 
treat  the  natives  as  enemies  if  they  rgected  our  friendship. 
We  accordingly  landed  in  a  body,  unopposed  by  the  islanders, 
who  seemed  afniid  of  our  cannon.  Our  force  consisted  on 
this  occasion  of  four  bodies  of  fifty-seven  men,  each  under  its 
proper  commander,  and  we  had  a  long  and  severe  engagement 
with  the  natives  hand  to  hand.  After  many  of  them  were 
slain,  thev  at  length  took  to  flight,  and  we  pursued  them  to 
one  of  tneir  villages,  where  we  took  twenty*five  prisoners, 
and  burned  the  village ;  and  we  killed  and  wounded  a  great 
many  more  on  our  return  towards  the  ships.  On  our  side 
one  only  was  slain  in  this  fight^  and  twenty-two  wounded,  all 
of  whom,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  recovered  fi-om  their 
wounds.  It  was  now  determined  to  return  into  Spain: 
wherefore  the  seven  men  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the 
continent,  of  whom  five  were  wounded  in  the  battle,  embark- 
ed in  a  canoe  which  we  seized  at  this  place,  and  returned  to 
,  their  own  country,  very  joyful  for  the  vengeance  we  had  ta- 
ken of  their  cruel  enemies,  and  full  of  admiration  at  our  war- 
like prowess.  On  this  occasion  we  gave  them  seven  of  oar 
prisoners,  three  men  and  four  women.  Proceeding  from  this 
place  in  our  voyage  to  Spain,  we  arrived  at  Cadiz  on  the 
I6th  October  1498,  carrjring  with  us  222  prisoners  whom  we 
had  taken  during  the  voyage,  all  of  whom  we  sold.  These 
are  all  the  circumstances  worthy  of  notice  which  occurred  dui^ 
ing  our  first  voyage. 

Section  II. 

Hie  Second  Foyage  of  Americus  Vespucius* 

We  set  sail  from  Cadiz  on  our  second  voyage  on  the  1  Ith 
of  May  1499,  taking  our  course  past  the  Cape  Yerds  and 
Canaries  for  the  island  of  Ignisj  where  we  took  in  a  supply 
of  wood  and  water:  Whence  continuing  our  voyage  with  a 
south-west  wind  for  nineteen  days,  we  reached  a  certain  un- 
discovered land,  which  we  believed,  to  be  the  continent,  over 

against 
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against  that  which  we  had  explored  in  our  former  voyage^ 
and  which  is  situated  in  the  torrid  zone  upon  the  southern 
side  of  the  equator^  and  in  b^  of  south  latitude  %  being  500 
leagues  from  the  before-mentioned  islands,  to  the  south-west. 
In  this  country  we  found  the  days  and  nights  to  be  equal  on 
the  27thiof  June,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  tropic  of  cancer^. 
We  found  this  country  inundated  and  pervaded  by  large  ri- 
vers, having  a  veiy  verdant  appearance,  with  large  tall  trees, 
but  with  no  appearance  of  any  inhabitants.  Having  anchored 
our  ships,  we  went  to  land  with  some  of  our  boats,  but  after  a 
long  search  we  found  the  whole  laud  so  covered  with  water  that 
we  could  not  land  anywhere,  though  we  saw  abundant  indi- 
cations of  a  numerous  population,  after  which  wc  returned  to 
the  ships.     Hoisting  our  anchors,  we  sailed   along  shore 
with  the  wind  at  S.S.E.  for  above  forty  leagues,  frequently 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  land,  but  in  vain,   as  the 
flux  of  the  sea  was  so  rapid  from  the  S.E.  to  the  N.W.  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  vessels  to  stem  the  current.     In  con- 
sideration of  this  circumstance,  we  resolved  to  steer  a  course 
to  the  N.W.  in  the  course  of  which  we  came  to  a  harbour, 
where  we  found  a  beautiful  island,  and  an  excellent  creek  at 
the  entrance.     While  sailing  with  the  intention  of  entering 
this  harbour,  we  saw  an  immense  number  of  people  on  thi» 
islahd,  which  was  about  four  leagues  from  shore.     Having 
hoisted  out  our  boats  on  purpose  to  land  on  the  island,  we  per- 
ceived a  canoe  with  several  natives  coming  from  seawards, 
which  we  endeavoured  to  surround  with  our  boats,  that  we 
might  make  them  prisoners.   After  a  long  chase,  finding  that 
we  gained  upon  them,  the  whole  of  the  natives  in  the  canoe, 
to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  jumped  into  the  sea  about  two 
leagues  from  shore,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  by  swimming, 
which  they  all  did  except  two  whom  we  secured.     In  the  ca- 
noe which  they  had  deserted,  we  found  four  young  men  of 
another   nation   whom  they  had  made  prisoners,  and  whose 
members  had  been  quite  recently  cut  o£P,   at  which  strange 
circumstance  we  were  greatly  astonished.     On  taking  these 
unfortunate  captives  to  our  ships,  they  made  us  understand 

by 

1  This  latitude  of  B^  S.  would  lead  to  Cape  St  Roquo  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil ;  but  the  indications  given  by  Americus  during  his  several  voyages 
are  exceedingly  vajfue  and  uncertain. — E. 

2  The  sun  on  the  27th  of  June  has  just  passed  to  the  south  side  of  the 
equator,  and  b  in  the  tropic  of  cancer  on  the  23d  of  March.— £• 
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hy  signs  that  thcj  had  been  taken  away  from  their  own  coun- 
try to  be  eaten,  as  the  nation  by  whom  they  had  been  made 
captives  were  savage  cannibals.  After  this,  taking  the  cap- 
tufed  canoe  along  with  us,  we  brought  our  ships  to  anchor 
within  half  a  league  of  the  shore,  where  we  observed  great 
numbers  of  the  natives  wandering  about.  We  then  went  on 
shore,  taking  the  two  pri^^oners  belonging  to  the  cano&  along 
with  us  ;  but  immediately  on  landing,  all  the  natives  fletl  into 
the  woods.  Seeing  this,  we  set  free  one  of  our  prisoner,  to 
whom  we  gave  several  trifikets,  as  bells  and  small  mirrors,  in 
token  of  friendship,  assuring  him  that  lie  smd  his  countrymen 
need  not  be  afraid  of  us,  as  we  were  desirous  of  entering  intc^ 
friendship  with  them.  This  man  soon  brought  back  about 
four  hundred  of  the  natives  from  the  woods,  accompanied  by 
many  of  their  women,  all  of  whom  came  to  us  unarmed,  and 
fltti  entire  friendship  was  estabHshed  between  us  to  all  appear- 
ance, on  which  we  set  free  the  other  prisoner,  and  restored 
file  captured  canoe.  This  vessel^  which  was  hollowed  from 
a  single  piece  of  wood,  measured  twenty-six  paces  lorig,  and 
two  yards  broad,  aftd  was  very  artificially  con«tructed.  As 
soon  as  they  had  secured  their  canoe  in  another  part  of  the 
river  beyond  our  reach,' the  whole  of  the  natives  suddenly  de- 
serted us,  and  never  could  be  brought  to  renew  their  inter- 
course. , 

Being  disappointed  in  our  expectation  of  any  friendly  con-' 
nection  with  these  people,  among  whom  we  only  saw  a  small 
quantity  of  gold,  which  they  wore  as  ornaments  in  their  ears, 
we  sailed  about  eighty  leagues  further  along  the  coast,  when 
we  discovered  a  safe  harbour,   into  which  we  brought  our 
ships,  and  found  the  country  exceedingly  populous.     We' 
<oon  established  a  friendly  intercourse  with  these  people,  and 
even  accomj'winied  them  to  several  of  tlieir  villages,  where  we 
found  ourselvies  in  perfect  security,  and  received  the  kindest 
treatment  imaginable,  and  procured  froni   them  about  five 
hundred  pearls  for  one  bell  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  TTbe 
natives  of  this  country  make  a  kind  of  wine,  which  they  ex- 
press from  fruits  and  seeds,  resembling  beer,  both  red  and 
white.     The  best  is  made  from  a  species  of  apple  ^    Of  these 
and  many  other  excellent  fruits  of  fine  flavour,  we  eat  abun- 
daiUly,  and  found  them  extremely  wholesome.     The  inhabi- 
tants 

s  Called  in  the  text  myrrh-apples,  Poma  myrrhay  perhaps  meant   to 
imply  mirabolaus. — E. 
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tantii  of  this  t>Iace  #@ri^  hior6  (i^^bly  dl^dsed,  ittdtig  dft^^ 
lized  in  their  mannei's  aiid  dispositiotiSy  and  ttiore  libttiidandy 
suppHed  mth  ^11  kinds  of  n^eMrie»  and  bolindic^d'^tuff  fiiail 
any  we  had  86eh  hitherto.  We  remained  seventeen  daytl  ift 
this  harbour  with  much  satis&ctioAy  vast  numbers  df  the  iMif^ 
tives  coming  daily  to  visit  us,  admiring  our  appearaHcei  die' 
whiteness  of  our  complexions^  the  fiehion  of  our  cidthes  and 
arms,  and  the  magnitude  of  our  ships.  From  these  peofde 
we  were  informed  of  another  hution  more  to  the  westy  by 
whom  they  were  very  much  annoyed^  and  who  possessed  great 
quantities  of  pearls ;  both  because  they  had  these  in  thdr  owii 
country,  and  were  accustomed  to  carry  them  off  from  those 
other  tribes  against  vrhom  they  Went  to  war.  They  likewise' 
informed  us  in  what  manner  the  pearls  originated,  and  hsuw 
they  were  fished  for ;  dl  of  which  We  afterwards  found  to  \M^ 
true. 

Leaving  this  harbour,  we  continued  our  voyage  along  thil 
coast,  all  of  which  was  numerously  inhabited  by^fler^itnac 
tions.  Having  entered  a  certain  harbour  for  die  purpose  df 
rq)airing  one  of  ouir  ve^els,  we  there  found  a  great  number 
of  inhabitants,  with  whom  we  were  unable  to  estabKsh  any 
intercourse,  either  by  force  or  good^wilL  When  we  endeA*- 
voured  at  any  time  to  land  from  our  boats,  they  fiercely  op* 
posed  us ;  and  finding  all  their  resistance  inefi^tual,  they 
fled  into  the  woods,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  enter 
into  any  intercourse  with  us.  For  which  reason  we  departed 
from  their  inhospitable  shore. 

Continuing  our  voyage,  we  came  to  a  certain  island  about 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  coast,  which  we  agreed  to  visit,  that 
we  might  see  if  it  were  inhabited ;  and  we  accordingly  found 
it  possessed  by  a  race  of  exceedingly  savage  people,  who  were 
notwithstanding  exti*emely  simple  and  very  courteous.  In 
manners  and  appearance  Uiey  are  little  better  that  brutes,  and 
all  of  them  have  their  mouths  constantly  filled  with  a  certain 
green  herb,  which  they  are  continually  chewing  like  rumina* 
ting  cattle,  so  that  they  can  hardly  speak  to  be  understood  \ 
Each  individual  among  them  carries  two  small  gourd  shells 
hftbg  from  the  neck,  one  of  which  contams  the  herb  which 
tbey  chew,  and  the  other  is  filled  with  a  partieular  kind  of 
white  meal  resembling  powdered  gypsutn,  uriucfa,  with  a  small 

VOL.  itu  A  a  stick 

4  Hut  appears  to  refer  to  chewing  tobflccoi  aad  ^et  a  ttrong  pkniff 
4  thjtt  custom  carried  to  excess.-*-£» 
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atfek.  chewed  And  moistened,  they  draw  out  from  this  gourd, 
aif  d  sprinkle  jbberewith  the  diewed  herb,  which  they  again  re- 
place in  their  mouths.  Although  we  wondered  much  at  this 
stfange  custom,  we  could  notfor  a  long  while  discover  its  rea- 
son and  object  But,  as  we  walked  about  their  country, 
trfistjog  to  their  friendly  attentions,  and  endeavoured  to 
Ijsam  from  them  where  we  cpuld  procure  fre§>h  ;water,  they  ex- 
pla^ied  to  us  by  sigps  that  none  was  to  be  had  iu  these  parts, 
and  ,they  o^er^ed  us  the  herb  and  powder  yirhich  thpy  are  in 
u^  to  chew  as  a  substitute.  After  accompanying  t^em  a 
whple  day,  withouit  food  or  drink,  we  }eamt  that  all  the  water 
which  they  used  was  gathered  during  (he  nigh^,  by  coUecting 
dew  from  certain  plaiUs  having  leaves  resembling  ass^  ears, 
which  are  filled  every  night  by  the  dews  of  heaven*  This  na- 
tion is  likewise  destitute  of  any  vegetable  ^odi  and  live  en- 
tirely on  fish,  which  they  procure  abundantly  from  the  sea. 
They  even  presented  us  with  several  turtles,  and  mapy  other 
excellent  fish.  The  women  of  this  nation  .dp  not  iise  the 
^erb  which  is  chewed  by  the  men,  but  each  of  th^m  carries  a 
gQurd  ^ell  -filled  with  water  to  serve  them  for  dru^Jc. 

This  nat^u  hsis  no  y;Uage^,  por  eyen  any  hutr  or  cabins, 
their,only  bbelter  consisting  in  certain  prodigiously  large  leaves, 
under  which  they  are  protected  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun.  When  employed  ia  fishing,  each  individual  carries 
one  of  these  enormous  leaves,  which  he  sticks  into  the  ground 
dirtctly  between  him  and  the  sun,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  con- 
ceal himself  entirely  under  its  shade;  and  although  this  is  not 
a  sufScient  protection  agamst  rain,  it  is  wonderful  }ioyy  little 
vain  falis  in  thi^  country.  This  island  has  many  animals  of 
various  kinds,  all  of  which  have  only  very  diriy  water  for 
drinking.  ' 

Finding  no  prospect  of  advantage  at  this  island,  we  went 
froni  it  to  another  in  hope  of  procuring  a  supply  of  water.  At 
Quj  firstlanding,  we  believed  this  other  island  to  be  uninhabit- 
ed, as  we  saw  no  people  on  its  coast  at  our  arrival ;  but  on 
walking  along  the  beach,  we  noticed  the  prints  of  human  feet 
of  such  uncommon  magnitude,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  body 
were  of  similar  proportions,  the  natives  must  be  of  astonish- 
ing size.  We  at  length  noticed  a  path  which  led  into  the 
country,  which  nine  of  us  determined  to  pursue,  that  we 
might  explore  the  island, 'as  we  imagined  it  was  of  small 
size,  and  could  not  consequently  have  many  iiihabitaiits. 
Having  advanced  near  a  league,  we  observed  five  cabins  in  a 

valley 
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yalley  which  we  bSlieved  to  be  inhabited ;  and  going  into 
these,  we  found  five  women,  two  of  whom  were  old,  and 
three  of  them  young,  all  of  whom  were  of  most  unusual  sta- 
ture, 8o  that  we  were  much  amazed.  On  their  side,  likewise, 
they  were  so  much  astonished  at  our  appearance,  that  they 
were  even  unable  to  run  away  from  us.  The  old  women 
spoke  kindly  to  us  in  their  language,  and  all  of  them  accom- 
panying us  into  one  of  their  huts,  presented  us  with  plenty  of 
their  victuals.  All  of  these  women  were  taller  than  the  tal- 
lest men  of  our  country,  being  as  tall  even  as  Francisco  de  Albi" 
cio  ^,  but  better  proportioned  than  any  of  us.  After  consulting 
together,  we  agreed  among  ourselves  to  carry  off  the  yoling  wo- 
men by  force,  that  we  might  shew  them  in  Spain  as  objects  oF 
wond^;  but,  while  conversing  together  on  this  project,  about 
thirty-six  of  their  nien  began  to  enter  the  cabin.  These  men 
weref  much  taller  than  the  women,  and  of  such  handsome  pro- 
portions that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold  them.  They  were 
armed  with  bows,  arrows,  spears,  and  large  clubs,  and 
inspired  us  with  Such  dread  that  we  anxiously  wished  our- 
selves safe  back  at  the  ships.  On  entering,  tljey  began  to  talk 
among  themselves,  and  we  suspected  that  they  were  delibe- 
rating upon  making  us  prisoners,  on  which  account  we  con- 
sulted together  how  we  should  act  for  own'safety.  Some  of  our 
party  proposed  to  attack  them  in  the  hut,  while  others  thought  it 
would  be  safer  to  do  so  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  rest  were 
acrainst  proceeding  to  extremities  till  we  were  quite  certain  of 
the  intentions  of  the  natives.  We  accordingly  stol6  out  of 
the  cabin,  and  resumed  the  path  which  led  towards  the  shore. 
The  men  followed  us  at  the  distance  of  a  stones- throw,  always 
speaking  among  themselvea,  and  apparently  as  much  al'raid 
of  us  as  we  were' of  them, ;  for  when  we  stopped  they  did  the 
same,  and  only  continued  to  advance  as  we  retreated,  always 
keeping  at  a  respectfiil  distance.  When  at'  length  we  reach- 
ed ■  the  boats,  and  had  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  they  all 
leapt  into  the  sea,  and  shot  a  niimber  of  their  arrows  against 
us,  of  Which  we  were  riot  now  in  much  fear.  We  fired  two 
shots  among  them,  iriore  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  than 
of  killing  them ;  and  scared  by  th0  report,  they  all  fl^  aw&y 
into  the  woods,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them.     All  of  these 

peoplci 

5  This  person  was  probably  a  noted  giant,  or  remarkably  tall  man,  then 
well  known  in  the  south  of  Europe :  Or  it  may  refer  to  a  colossal  imaffi 
rf  St  Francis.— E:  '  '' 
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people  w«»t  Baked»  as  bas  been  said  of  the  otheJr  nativies 
whom  we  bad  seen ;  and  on  aceount  €>{  the  prodigious  mae 
of  these  men,  we  named  this  place  the  island  of  Giants. 

Froceedii^  on  pur  voyage  at  no  great  distance  frovn  this 
last  plaee>  we  had  frequent  aicounters  with  the  natives,  aa 
tbey  were  unwilling  to  allow  of  any  thing  being  tidc^i  from 
their  country.  On  this  account,  and  because  our  stock  of 
provisions  had  become  scanty,  as  we  had  been  near  a  year  at 
sea,  we  resolved  on  returning  to  Spain.  Since  our  departum 
from  the  Ciqpe  Verde  inlands,  we  had  been  always  in  the  tor- 
rid zonei  and  had.  twice  crossed  the  equator^  insomuch  that 
the  remaining  provisions  in  our  ships  wete  much  injured  by 
the  heat  of  Uie  climate.  In  prosecuting  oitf  detennmatioa 
of  returning  home,  it  pleased  God  to  conduct  us  to  a  place 
for  repairing  our  vessels»  where  we  ibund  a  people  who  i^ 
ceived  us  with  much  kindness,  and  from  wh^mi  we  procured 
a  great  number  of  oriental  pearls^  During  forty-seven  daya 
which  we  iqpent  among  this  tribe,  we  purchased  an  hundred 
and  nineteen  fine  pearls,  at  an  expence  not  exoeedins  forty 
ducats ;  as  we  gave  th^  in  return  bells,  mirrors,  and  beads 
of  glass  and  amber  of  very  little  value.  For  one  bell  we  eOifjid 
obtain  as  many  pearls  as  we  pleased  to  taka  Wedso  leam-' 
ed  where  and  how  they  procured  their  pearls,  and  tbey  evext 
gave  us  many  of  the  oysters  in  which  th^  are  found,  sev^al 
oi  which  we  likewise  bought)  in  some  (x  which  we  found  an 
hundred  and  thirQr  pearls,  but  in  others  considerably  fewer. 
Unless  when  perfectly  ripci  and  quite  detached  from  the 
shells  in  whidi  they  grow,  they  are  very  in^rfoct^  for 
tbey  wither  and  come  to  nothing,  as  I  have  frequently  ex* 
p^ienced ;  but  when  ripe,  tbey  separate  from  among  tbe 
flesh,  except  tbat  they  th&k  taerefy  stick  to  it,  saxd  these  are 
always  the  best. 

.  Aner  a  stay  of  forty-seven  days  at  this  place  in  ereet  fri^id- 
sh^  wiAt  the  natives,  we  took  our  departure,  ana  wHit  to  the 
idiuld  oSAntUia  ^,  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by 
CSmstopher  Columbus,  wbere  we  remained  two  months  and 
two  dajrs  ra>airing  our  vessds  and  procuring  necessaries  for 
the  voyage  hcmie«    During  our  stay  there  we  sufiered  many 

insulto 

6  The  island  of  Hispaniola  is  certamly  bere  meantj  to  which  Americus 
has  chosen  to  give  the  fabulous  or  hypothetical  name  of  AntUia*  fcmcriy 
nentbned ;  perhaps  with  the  concealed  intention  of  depreciating  the  grand 
dk^overjr  ot  Columbus,  hf  insinuating  that  the  Antilles  were  known  long 
before  his  voysge^— £. ' 
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imvM»  from  th^  Cbrifitian  isb^bitaatB,  the  pardcfibiis  pf  which 
91)6  hepe  omitted  to  avoid  prQJixity  Leaving  that  adand  on 
the  ^2^  o(  July  9  ^e  arrived  at  the  port  of  Cadiz  on  the  eighth 
.of  Septemb^  ^,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks  where  we  were 
hcwmirajbly  received ;  having  ^v^f  by  the  Ue^ng  of  Godj 
jQouihed  0ur  necoud  voy^ige. 


^pcTXO^r  III. 
The  Third  Voyage  (^  A^erims  Vespucius* 

Whi{«¥:  J  waa  at  Seville  recovering  from  the  bt^giies  of  my 
late  voyages,  and  intending  ag^in  to  visit  the  Land  of  Pearls^ 
it  happened  thftt  Emanuel  king  of  PortMgal  chose,  for  what 
reoion  I  Vnow  not,  to  send  nie  a  )etter  by  a  messenger,  ear* 
pestly  desiring  my  immediate  presence  at  Lisbcm,  where  he  en* 
g9gea  to  do  mudi  for  my  advantage.  I  signified  by  the  mes* 
senger  that  I  was  entirely  disposed  to  comply  with  the  com* 
mands  of  his  majesty,  but  was  then  ill,  and  shqald  certainly 
evmce  mv  obedience  if  I  recovered.  The  king  of  P<Mtugal 
afterwards  sent  Julian  Barthol^miew  Jocundus  firom  Lisbon^ 
with  orders  to  u^e  his  endeavours  to  bring  me  with  him  to  the 
royal  presence;  and  as  all  my  acquaintances  urged  me  against 
attempting  another  voyage  on  account  of  my  bad  health,  { 
was  obliged  to  ccnnply,  and  immediately  departed  irom  Spain^ 
where  I  had  been  very  honourably  entertained,  the  king  even 
having  ccmceived  a  good  opinion  of  me,  and  so  great  was  the 
urgency  that  I  set  out  without  taking  leave  of  my  host*  On 
presenting  myself  to  Emanud,  I  was  graciouslv  received,  and 
strongly  urged  to  go  along  with  three  of  his  ships  which  had 
bem  fitted  out  for  discovering  new  countries ;  and  as  the  re^ 
quests  of  kings  are  equivalent  to  commands,  I  consented  to 
his  desbe. 

I  accordingly  departed  from  Lisbon  with  the  three  shipa 
bdonging  to  his  majesty  on  the  10th  of  May  1501.  We 
steered,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  Canaries,  after  which  we 
proceeded  for  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where  during  three 
days  stay  we  took  a  prodigious  number  of  certain  fishes  which 
are  cdlleo  Phargu  From  thence  we  went  to  that  part  of  Ethio* 

pia 

1  Tbwgb  Qot  mcatipned  in  tlie  text,  this  date  must  have  been  of  the 
year  1K>4 » er  at  l^a^t  mtmi^X9  l?e  spujid^tood  by  Axoexkm^E. 
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^ia  which  is  called  Besilica^^  which  is  situated  in  the  torrid 
zone  and  first  climatey  in  14°  of  north  latitude.     We  here  re- 
mained for  eleven  days,  taking  in  wood  and  water  to  enable 
lis  to  continue  oar  voyage   through  the  southern  Atlantic. 
Jjeasing  this  port  with  a  S.£.   wind^   we  arrived  in  about 
sixty-seven  daye  at  a  certain  isknd  which  is  700  leagues  to 
the  S.E,  of  the  before-meniioned  port.     During  this«voyage, 
we  suffered  prodigiously »  owing  to  the  tempestuous  weather 
which  we  encountered,  especially  iie^r  the  equator.     At  that 
place  it  was  winter  in  the  month  of  June,  the  days  and  nights 
were  of  equal  length,  and  our  rftuidows  were  always  towanis  the 
south.     At  length  it  pleased  tKit  Almighty  to  conduct  us  to  a 
hew  couhtry  on  the  17th  of  August,  where  we  caiiie  (6  an- 
chor about  a  league  and  a  half  h*om  the  shore,  to  which  w(i 
went  in  our  boats  to  see  whether  it  were  inhabited.     We  ac- 
cordingly found  that  it  was  full  of  inhabitants,   who  were 
worse  than  beasts  ;  though  at  our  first  landing  we  could  not 
see  any  of  the  natives,  we  yet  saw  by  numerous  traces  on  the 
shore  that  the  country  was  Very  populous.     We  took  posses- 
Viiyn  of  this  land  for  the  king  of  Castile  ^,  finding  it  in  aU  ap- 
|)earance  fertile  and  pleasant.     This  place  is  five  degrees  be- 
yond the  equator  to  the  south.     After  the  ceremony  of  taking 
possession,  we  returned  to  our  ships  $  and  as  we  required  a 
supply  of  wood  and  water,  we  went  on  shore  next  diay  for 
that  purpose.    While  employed  on  that  service,  we  saw  some 
natives  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at  some  distance,  who  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  come  towards  us.     1'hey  were  ail  naked, 
and  of  a  similar  colour  and  appearance  with   those  we  had 
seen   in  this  former  voyages.     As  we  had  not  been  able  to 
have  any  intercourse  with   the  natives,  we  left  some  bells, 
looking-glasses,  and  other  trifles  for  them  on   the  ground, 
when  we  returned  to  our  ships  in  the  evening.     When  they 
saw  us  at  some  distance  fi'om  the  shore,  they  came  down  from 
the  hiU  to  where  we  had   been,  and  shewed  many  tokens  of 
surpri^  at  the  things  we  had  left. 

As  we  had  only  provided  ouiPselves  with  water  at  this  first 
trip,  we  proposed  going  on  shore  ttext  day,  when  we  saw 
numbers  of  the  natives  making  several  fires  and  smokes  along 
the  shore,  as  if  inviting  us  to  land.  Yet  when  we  actually 
landed,  though  great  numbers  of  people  collected  at  some  dis- 
tance, 

t  Assuredly  Brazil  is  here  hieahtj  yet  the  latitude  it  absurdly  erroneous. ^£> 
2  This  must  necessarily  be  an  error^  as  he  now  sailed  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Portugal.— E. 
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tance,  they  could  not  be  induced  tb  join  us,  yet  msAe  signals 
for  Us  to  go  farther  into  the  land  along  with  them.     On  this 
account,  two  of  our  mfen  who  were  prepared  for  exposing 
themselves  to  such  dangers  'j  on  purpbse  to  learn  what  kind 
of  people  these  were,  and  whether  they  possessed  any  spices 
bir  rich  commodities^  asked  permission  from  the  commander 
of  our  ships  to  gb  t^rith   the  natives,  and  took  a  number  df 
trinkets  along  with  thiem  for  the  purpose  of  barter.   •  TheJ/^ 
accordingly  iset  off,  ehgagirtgto  return  to  the«hore  at  the  end 
of  five  days,  and  we  returned  to  the  ships.  Eight  days  elapsed 
without  seeing  any  thing  of  bur  men,  during  all  which  time 
mariy  of  the  natives  came  down  every  day  to  the  beach,  but 
would  never  enter  into  any  intercourse  with  us.     On  the 
eighth  day  we  went  again  oh  shore,  where  we  found  that  thfe 
natives  were  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  their  wohien ; 
but  as  sbo'ii  ds  we  advanced  towards  theih  the  men  withdrew, 
yet  sent  maiiy  of  their  women  to  meet  us,  who  sebihed  eJtceed"- 
ingly  shy  and  much  afraid.  Oh  this  account  we  sent  forwards 
a  stout  active  young  man,  thinking  that  the  women  would  be 
less  afraid  of  one  than  of  many,  and  we  returned  to  our  boats. 
The  women  all  flocked  about  the  young  man,  touching  and  ex- 
amining him  with  eager  curiosity,  while  another  woman  came 
down  the  mountain,  having  a  large  spear  in  her  hand,  with 
which  shepi^Tjed  the  youth,  who  fell  dead  immediately.  Thfe 
Women  then  dragged  his  dead  body  by  the  feet  to  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  the  men  came  down  to  the  shore  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  arid  begati  to  shoot  at  us  to  our  great  alarm,  as 
our  boats  dragged  oh  the  sand,  the  Water  being  very  shallow, 
so  that  we  were  unable  to  get  quickly  out  'of  their  way.     Folr 
some  time  we  had  not  presence  of  mind  to  take  to  our  arhis^, 
but  at  le^th  we  shot  off  four  pieces  against  theta ;  and  al- 
though none  of  the  natives  were  hit,  they  were  so  astonished 
at  the  refports,  that  they  all  fled  to  the  mountain,  where  they 
joined  the  vfoaieti  who  had  kiUed  our  young  man.   We  coula 
now  see  them  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  they  held  up  to 
our  view,   after  which  they  roasted  these  at  a  large  fire,  and 
eat  them.     By  signs,  likewise,  they  made  us  understand  that 
they  had  killed  and  eaten  our  two  men  who  went  among  theni 
eight  days  before.     We  were  sore  grieved  at  the  savage  bru- 
tality 

J  Perhaps  malefactors,  who  have  been  ifotmerly  mehtioned  in  the  early 
Portuguese  voyages  to  India,  as  employed  in  stick  hazardous  commissiotlft 
— E. 
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t«li^  of  ^baft  p«)p]e,  iiwoiwch  that  forty  of  ps  recked  to 
go  on  shore  ana  aUack  them  in  revenge  of  their  lerocioi^s 
cruelty }  but  Qur  commander  would  on  no  acepupt  permit  ui, 
luid  we  were  forced  to  depart  unrevenged  wd  jpxwh  d^^$- 
fied. 

I^eaviag  thit  si^vage  coontrj^  with  the  wind  at  E.S.E.  we  s(»pr 
po  people  for  1^  long  time  that  would  allow  of  ap;  ii^tercouw 
vi^  them.  We  at  length  doubled  a  bead-land)  which  we 
pamed  Cape  St  Vincent,*  which  ia  150  leagues  from  the  {^lape 
where  our  men  were  daii^  towards  the  east^  thi^  new  IfM^d 
l^sretching  out  in  a  $•  W.  direction.  This  cape  is  e%ht  der 
gieea  beyond  th^  eouinoctial  line  towards  the  south  ^.  Coi^- 
tiBuing  our  voyage  oeyrond  this  cape,  we  sailed  along  the  qoas^ 
of  a  country  hitherto  unvisited,  and  one  day  saw  a  vast  num- 
l^  of  people  who  seemed  0*eat]y  to  admire  both  ourselves 
1^  the  si^e  of  our  vessels.  Having  brought  our  vessels  to 
ianchor  in  a  safe  place,  we  faoded  among  thesQ  natives,  whom 
we  found  of  much  milder  fliqmitions  than  those  we  were  la^t 
funongt  yet  it  cost  us  much  trouble  and  patience  to  make  tbon 
Sunitiar  with  us,  but  we  at  length  succeeded  in  making  them 
our  firiends,  and  remaiiied  five  days  among  thein,  tramckiog 
for  such  articles  as  their  country  produced :  Among  these 
weve  BU^ar*can6S»  ip'een  reeds,  great  q^antitie^  of  unripe  &&^ 
fome  ci  which  we  likewise  found  ripe  on  the  tops  of  me 
trees*  We  agreed  to  take  away  two  of  the  natlyes  from 
hence,  that  we  might  lear^  their  language,  and  three  of  them 
accompanied  us  to  Portugal  of  their  own  accord. 

Leaving  this  harbour  with  the  wind  at  S,W.  weprop^efF 
along  the  laxid,  keeping  it  always  in  sight,  and  keeping  up 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  until  we  at  k^gtK 
went  beyond  the  trc^ic  of  Capricorn,  so  far  i^uth  that  the 
fK>uth  pole  became  elevated  thirty-two  degrees  abpve  the  hori- 
.^on  ^.  We  had  already  lost  sight  of  the  Ursa  Minor ;  the 
Urs%  Mfijor  appeared  very  Iqw,  ahno^t  touching  the  northern 

horison; 

4  Coul4  we  truft  to  tbe  position  in  the  tex(>  Ut*  8*  S«  this  voys{pB  must 
have  been  upon  the  cqast  of  Brazil^  and  the  cape  named  St  Vincent  bf 
Americus  ought  to  be  that  now  called  Si  Ai^i^tine :  Indeed  in  a  subse** 
^uent  pipage  of  this  same  voy^g^  he  gives  this  cape  that  name.— £• 

^  Lat.  320  S.  as  in  the  text,  would  bring  this  voyage  of  Americus  all 
down  the  coasf  of  Brazil  almost  to  the  moutn  of  the  am  Grande,  or  of  St 
i^edroy  now  the  boundary  between  FbrtugueQC  America  and  the  Spaauh 
yicer^ftlty  of  Buenos  Ayres.7*E. 
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horiaw;  apd  we  biui  now  to  guide  our  course i)y  the  new  stars 
of  another  faemif pbere,  which  are  more  numerous,  larger, 
4nd  brighter  than  those  of  our  pole.  On  diis  account,  I  da- 
Uaeated  the  figures  of  many  of  these  new  constellations,  espe* 
d^Uy  of  the  largest,  and  took  their  declinations  on  the  tracks 
which  Uiey  describe  around  the  south  pole,  together  with  the 
measurement  of  the  diameters  and  semidiameters  of  their 
tracks,  as  shall  be  found  in  the  history  of  my  four  voyages 
which  I  am  preparing  for  publication.  In  this  long  course, 
beginning  from  Cape  St  Augustine^,  we  had  run  700 
leagues  luong  the  coast  {  100  of  these  towards  the  west,  and 
600  towards  the  S.W*  '^  Were  I  to  attempt  enumerating 
every  thing  we  saw  in  this  k>ng  and  arduous  navigation,  my 
letter  would  exceed  all  bounds.  We  found  few  things  of  any 
value,  except  great  numbers  o£  cassia  trees,  and  many  others 
which  produce  certain  nuts,  to  describe  which  and  many 
Other  curious  things  would  occ^ion  great  prolixity.  We 
spent  ten  nionths  in  this  voyage,  but  finding  no  precious  mi- 
nerals, we  agreed  to  bend  our  course  to  a  different  quarter. 
Accordingly  orders  were  issued  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  wood  and 
water  ]for  six  months,  as  our  pilots  concluded  that  our  vessds 
were  able  to  continue  so  much  longer  at  sea. 

Having  provided  ourselves  for  continuing  the  voyage,  we 
departed  with  a  south-east  wind,  and  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary* when  the  sun  had  already  begun  to  approach  the  equi- 
noctial on  its  way  to  our  northern  hemisphere,  we  had  gone 
so  far  that  the  south  pole  was  elevated  fifty-two  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  so  that  we  had  now  lost  sight  not  only  of  the 
Less  but  of  the  Great  Bear  $  and  by  the  3d  of  April  we  had 
got  500  leagues  from  the  place  of  our  last  departure^.  On 
that  day,  3a  April,  so  fierce  a  tempest  arose  at  S.  W.  that  we 
bad  to  take  in  all  our  sails  and  scud  under  bare  poles,  the  sea 
running  mountains  high,  and  all  our  people  in  great  fear. 
The  nights  now  were  very  long,  as  on  the  7th  April,  when 
the  sun  is  near  the  sign  of  Aries,  we  found  them  to  last  fif- 
teen 

^  Obviously  the  same  cape  which  was  called  St  Vincent  only  a  little 
way  before,  and  which  now  receives  its  true  name. — £. 

7  The  difference  of  latitude  between  Cape  St  Augustine  and  the  Rio 
prande,  is  24  degrees,  or  480  leagues^  and  their  difference  of  longitude  17 
degrees  or  540  leagues.-— £• 

S  The  circumstances  in  the  text  would  indicate  that  Americus  had  now 
jun  down  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.— £. 
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te^n  liours^  the  winter  now  beginning.  While  driving  amid 
this  tempest,  we  descried  land  on  the  2d  of  April  ^  at  about 
twenty  leagues  distance.  We  found  this  land  altogether  bar- 
ren, without  harbours,  and  destitute  of  inhabitants,  in  my 
opinion  because  the  intense  cold  would  render  it  almost  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  live  there  *°. 

We  had  undergone  such  fatigue  and  danger  from  this 
storm,  that  all  now  agreed  to  return  towards  Portugal ;  yet 
on  the  following  day  we  were  assailed  by  a  fresh  t<  mpest  of 
such  violence  that  every  one  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
its  fury.  In  this  extremity,  Diir  sailors  made  many  rows  of 
pilgrimaged  for  their  safety,  and  performed  many  Ceremonies 
according  to  the  customs  of  sea-faring  men.  We  were  driven 
by  this  terrible,  storm  for  five  days  without  a  single  rag  of 
sail,  in  which  time  wc  proceeded  250  leagues  on  the  oceari, 
approaching  towards  the  equator,  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
and  air  always,  improving,  till  at  length,  by  the  cessation  of 
the  storm;  it  pleased  God  to  relieve  us  from  our  danger'.  In 
this  course  o'lit*  direction  was  towards  the  N.N.E.  because  we 
wished  to  attain  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  we  were  1300 
leagues  distant  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty,  we  arrived  on  the  10th  of  May  at  that  province 
which  is  named  Sierra  Leone^  Where  we  remained  fifteen 
days  foir  refreshments,  and  to  rest  ourselves  from  the  fatigues 
of  our  long  and  perilous  voyage.  From  thence  we  steered 
for  the  Azores,  distant  750  leagues  from  Sierra  Leone,  and 
arrived  there  near  the  end  of  July,  where  likewise  we  stopped 
fifteen  days  for  refreshments.  We  sail^  hence  for  our  port 
of  Lisbon^  whence  we  were  now  300  leagues  di^stsint  to  the 
west,  and  arrived  there  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  in  1502  ", 
with  two  only  of  our  ships,  having  been  forced  to  bum  the 
other  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  it  was  incapable  of  being  navigated 
any  farther.     During  this  third  voyage  we  were  absent  about 

sixteen 

d  The  tempest  has  been  already  stated  as  beginning  on  the  sd  of  April> 
whence  we  must  presume  the  present  date  in  the  text  to  be  a  typographical 
error,  perhaps  for  the  /«iyfw/y-second. — E. 

10  From  the  high  latitude  of  52**  S.  in  which  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  storm^  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  from  the  S.W.  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  this  barren  land  was  what  is  now  called  the  Falk- 
land Islands.-^£. 

11  Though  nojt  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  time 
occupied  in  this  voyage,  as  indicated  a  little  farther  on,  that  Americus .re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  August  1^02,  the  voyage  having  commenced  in  May 
1501 9  and  lasted  sixteen  months. — ^£. 
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sixteen  months,  eleven  of  which  we  had  sailed  without  sagbt 
of  the  north  Star  or  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Bears,  duiing 
which  time  we  directed  our  course  by  the  Other  stars  of  the 
touthem  pole. 

Section  IV. 

TAe  Fourih  Voyage  ofAmerieus  Fespticius* 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  inform  your  majesty  of  what 
things  I  saw  during  my  tourtb  voyage.  But,  both  bdcxiu^e 
I  have  already  satiated  your  majesty  by  long  narration,  and 
because  this  last  voyage  had  an  unlucky  end,  owing  to  a 
great  misfortune  which  befel  us  in  a  certain  bay  of  the  Atlan* 
tic  ocean,  I  shall  be  brief  in  my  present  account.  We  sailed 
from  Lisbon  with  six  ships  under  the  command  of  an  admi- 
ral, being  bound  for  a  certain  island  towards  the.  horizon  ', 
named  Melcha  ^,  famous  for  its  riches  and  as  a  station  for 
vessels  of  all  kinds  trading  between  the  Gangetic  and  Indian 
seas  ^,  as  Cadiz  is  the  great  intermediate  harbour  for  the 
ships  of  all  nations  sailing  between  the  west  of  £urope  and 
the  Levant.  To  this  port  of  Melcha  the  course  is  by  the 
fenious  emporium  of  Calicut,  from  which  Melcha  is  farther  tQ 
the  east  and  south  '^* 

Departing  from  Lisbon  on  the  ICXth  of  May  1503,  we^sail^ 
ed  to  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  where  wic  remained  twelve  days 
taking  in  various. necessaries  for  the  voyage,  when  we  set  sail 
with  a  S.  £•  wiml,  the  admiral,  contrary  to  all  our  opinions, 
merely  that  he  might  pi'esumptuously  shew  himself  to  be  com- 
mander over  us  and  our  six  ships,  insisting  upon  going  to 
Sierra  Leone,  in  sautjicrn  Etliiopia,  which  was  altogether 

Unnecessary. 

1  Such  is  the  expression  in  the  original^  the  eofUrh  horizon  being  «• 
named  apparently  by  way  of  eminence. — i^. 

2  As  written  by  an  Italian,  Melcha  has  the  sound  of  Melka^  and  the 
place  here  indicated  is  obviously  the  city  ef  Malacca  in  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula, long  a  famous  emporium  for  the  trade  of  eastern  India  and  China.—* 
£.  • 

3  The  Bay  of  Bengal  and  sea  of  China. — ^E. 

4  In  the  original  these  positions  are  thus  unaccountably  misrepresented, 
as  literally  translated:  '*  Melcha  is  more  to  the  ^tvest,  and  CaHcut  n^ore  to 
the  smith  ;  being  situated  33^  from  the  Antarctic  pole."— £. 

It  would  appear  from  some  circumstances  in  the  sequel^  that  this  fleet 
was  directed  to  visit  Brazil  on  its  way  to  India  ;  and  that  the  ultimate  ob« 
ject  of  the  voyage  was  frustrated  through  its  early  misfortunes.— £. 
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uonecesBary.  On  arriving  im  sight  of  ibat  phoe  a^eadfiil 
9$om  arose  in  adireotion  of^xwite  to  our  course,  so  tfaatdtt'- 
ring  four  days,  we  w«re  not  only  unable  to  attain  our  destiBed 
object,  but  were  forced  to  retrace  our  former  coun^.  By  this 
wind  at  S.S.  W,  ^  we  were  driven  500  leagues  into  the  ocean, 
insomuch  that  we  got  almost  three  degrees  beyond  the  line, 
when  to  our  no  small  joy  we  came  in  sight  of  land  distant 
twelve  leagues^.  This  was  a  very  high  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,  rather  exceeding  two  leagues  long  and  about  one 
ki^e  broad,  in  which  no  bunMin  being  had  ever  been,  yet 
was  it  to  UB  most  unfoitqnate,  as  on  It  our  ccMmnander  lost 
his  vessel  by  his  own  folly  and  bad  ^laoagement.  This  liap- 
paned  on  the  night  of  St  Lawrence,  or  10th  of  August,  when 
bis  ship  sdruok  upon  a  rock,  and  soon  after  sunk  with  every 
thing  on  board,  the  crew  only  being  saved.  This  ship  was 
of  800  tons  burthen,  and  in  it  we  lost  the  main  power  of  aB 
our  hc^es.  While  all  were  plyioff  about  the  sinking  vessel, 
and  uiiing  our  endeavours  to  save  her,  I  was  ordered  by  the 
admiral  to  go  in  a  boat  to  the  idand,  to  see  if  any  good  har- 
bour could  be  found  for  the  reception  of  our  sbips«  He 
would  not  allow  me,  however,  to  use  my  own  ship  '^  on  thit 
wtYi^f  which  was  manned  by  nine  of  my  sailors,  because  it 
was  required  for  aiding  his  own  ship,  so  that  I  had  to  go  in 
another  boat  with  only  four  or  five  men,  the  admiral  engag* 
ing  to  restore  my  own  when  I  had  found  a  harbour.  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  the  island,  from  which  we  were  now  only 
four  leagues,  and  soon  foiuid  an  excdlent  harbour  which 
eould  have  contained  our  whole  fleet.  I  remained  here  eight 
days,  anxiously  looking  for  the  firrival  pf  the  admiral  and  our 
squodron^  whose  non-appearance-  gave  me  great  uneasiness, 
and  so  greatly  dismayed  the  people  who  were  with  me  that 
th^  were  reduced  almost  to  despair.  While  in  this  forlorn 
condition,  we  espied  on  the  eighdi  day  a  sail  on  the  horizon, 
and  went  off  immediatdy  in  our  boat  to  meet  them,  hop^id 
that  they  would  take  U4  ti>  a  better  port.  On  getting  up  with 
this  vessel,  we  were  informed  that  the  adnajrals  ship,  which  we 

had 

5  Pfr  sudueitiumy  qui  ifentus  est  inter  meridiem  et  lebeecium :  Betwees 
the  S.  and  S.  W.  or  S .  S.  W.— E. 

6  Perhaps  the  island  of  St  Matthew,  which  is  nearly  in  the  latitade  indi- 
cated in  the  text,  and  about  the  distanre  mentioned  from  Sierra  Leone ;  7^ 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  get  there  with  a  storm  at  S.S*  W. 
as  the  course  is  S«  8.  £•  from  Sierra  Leone.-T-£. 

7  Such  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original,  yet  I  sii^ot  Amerieut  hire 
means  his  lairgest  boat.9«r£. 


had  left  ivksMX  daager,  bad  goa^  to  Ae  bottom.  Tliis  me« 
kileh<4y  inlieUi^^ice  gave  ««  Tost  Haeauaess,  as  we  were 
lOQQ  leckg^iea  mnn  Lisboa*  But  puttiiig  our  trust  in  Provip 
deiMMi)  we  pelanied  with  the  ship  to  the  befor&*mentioned 
istondy  en  purpose!  to  take  in  wdod  aDd  water  for  the  voyage. 

This  island  was  wild  and  uninhdbited^  but  had  many  plea- 
sant riUs  of  ctxeeUent  tvatet,  with  great  abundance  of  trees» 
and.  prodigioiis  numbers  both  of  Imd  and  water^fowl,  which 
were  sO  tas^e,  from  being  unaccustomed  to  man,  that  they 
alk>wed  themselves  to  be  caught  by  hand,  so  that  we  cai;ight 
as  Hiony  as  iiiled  one  of  our  boats.  Theonly  quadrupeds  were 
large  rats,  and  Isaards  havii^  forised  tails,  besides  whidi  there 
were  seve^  serpents.  Having  taken  in  such  refreshments  as 
the  islittid  afforded,  we  set  sail  on  a  S.S«  W.  course,  the  king 
having  ordelied  us  to  folbw  the  same  direction  we  had  pur- 
sued in  out  preceding  voyage*  We  at  tength  reached  a  port« 
to  wbid^  we  ga^e  the  name  df  the  Bay  of  ail  Saints  ^,  which 
we  reached  in  seventeen  days  saili  being  fiivoured  with  a  fair 
wind,  although  300  leagues  distance  from  the  before-mention*- 
ed  island  ^«  Although  we  waited  here  two  months  and  four 
days,  we  were  not  joined  by  any  of  the  ships  belonging  to 
our  squadron.  It  was  therefore  agreed  upon  between  the 
master  and  me  to  proceed  farther  along  this  coast,  which  we 
did  accordingly  for  1160  leagues  to  a  certain  harbour,  where 
we  determined  upon  ejecting  a  fort,  in  which  we  left  twenty-  ^' 
four  of  our  men  who  had  been  saved  out  of  the  admirals  ship '  ^/  A 
We  remained  five  months  at  this  hiurbour,  oceupied  in  build- 
ing the  fort,  and  in  loading  our  ships  with  &*azil-wood;  <Mir 
stay  being  protracted  by  tae  smaU  number  of  our  hands  and 
the  magnitude  of  our  labour,  so  that  we'  only  made  skiw  pro- 


Having  finished  our  labours^  we  determined  on  returning 
to  Portugal,  for  which  we  required  a  wind  that  would  allow 
us  to  hold  a  N.N.E.  eoui^e.  We  left  tw^aty-four  of  oar  men 
in  tfa^  fort,  with  tw<^e  oann<»i,  abundance  of  other  weapons, 

and 

S  In  tiM  original,  Omaium  Sanehhtm  Abb^Hum,  bot  which  must  assuredly 
be  Bahia  dos  todos  Ips  Santos,  in  lat  1 S*'  S.  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.— £. 

d  T&e  distaoce  betw^n  the  island  of  St  Matthew,  and  the  Bay  of  All 
Saibts,  is  not  lets  tlnua  ^oo  lelgoes,  of  thirty  degrees ;  yet  tibat  distance 
ilight  certunly  be  run  in  seventeen  days  with  a  fair  wind.~£. 

10  The  number  of  leagues  mentioned  in  the  text  would  lead  us  to  the 
Bay  of  Santos  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  latitude  twenty-four  degrees  &  but 
ia  tli»  text  this  first  attempt  to  colonize  Brazil  is  said- to  have  been  in  bti- 
tude  eighteen  degrees  S.  near  which  the  harbour  now  naoied  Abrolhos  fs  si* 
tuated,- 
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and  provisions  for  six  months,  having  entered  into  a  trea^  of» 
friendship  with  the  natives.  Of  these  I  omit  any  particalar 
notice,  although  we  saw  vast  numbers  of  them,  and  had  much 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  them  during  our  Jong  stay; 
having  penetrated  about  forty  leagues  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  accompanied  by  thirty  of  the  natives.  In  that  expe- 
dition I  saw  many  things  worthy  of  notice,  which  I  do  not  here 
insert,  but  which  will  be  found  in  my  book  describing  my  four 
voyages.  The  situation  of  this  fort  and  harbour  is  in  latitude 
18°  S.  and  S5°  W.  longitude  from  Lisbon.  Leaving  this 
place  we  steered  our  course  N.N.E.  for  Lisbon,  at  which  place 
we  arrived  in  seventy-seven  days  after  many  toils  and  dangers, 
on  the  28th  June  1504.  We  were  there  received  very  ho- 
nourably, even  beyond  our  expectations,  the  whole  city  be- 
lieving we  had  perished  on  the  ocean,  as  indeed  ail  the  rest 
of  our  companions  did,  through  the  presumptuous  folly  of  our 
commander,  t  now  remain  in  Lisbon,  unknowing  what  may 
be  the  intentions  of  his  majesty  respecting  me,  though  I  am 
now  desirous  of  resting  myself  after  my  great  labours. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  DISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE 
SPANIARDS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF 
COLUMBUS,  TO  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  HERNANDO  CORTES 
AGAINST  MEXICO  '.' 

INTRODUCTION  *. 

THE  surprizing  success  of  the  l^aniards,  in  reducing  so 
many  fine  islands,  and  such  extensive,  rich,  and  fruit-* 
ilil  countries  under  their  dominion  in  so  short  a  time,  has  oc- 
casioned *  many  authors  to  conceive  that  they  must  have  con- 
ducted their  affairs  with  extraordinary  prudence,  and  with 
that  steadiness  of  character  for  which  their  nation  has  always 

been 

1  Harris,  U.  49. 

2  Harris,  II.  62.    This  introduction  h  transposed  from  Harris,  whophcet 
it  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning  of  his  summary,— £. 
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been  remarkable.     But  only  a  little  reflection  on  the  history 
of  these  events,  will  shew  that  they  acted  with  less  judgment 
and  good  conduct  than  could  have  been  expedted  from  a  nation 
so  renowned  for   wisdom.     In  truth,  the  whole  of  these  yast 
acquisitions  wer^  derived  from  the  valour  and  exertions  o^  in* 
dividpals^  for  fe^^  nations  can  boast  of  abler  politicians  or  braver 
and  more  expert  captains,  than  the  three  great  men  to  whom 
Spain  is  indebted  for  its  mighty  empire  in  America.   The  first 
of  these  was  the  ^dmir^l  Columbus,  who  discovered  the  islands, 
and  paved  the  way  by  )iis  diaCoverie3  for  those  who  found  out 
and  subdued  the  two  great  continental  empires  of  America, 
The  next  was  Cortes,  and  the  third  Pizarro,  both  men  of  incre- 
dible valoqr  apd  ability,  and  worthy  therefore  of  immortal  fame. 
Let  us  compare  the  expedition  of  Nearchus  with  that   of  Co- 
lumbus; and  consider  with  how   great  a  fleet  and  what  a 
numl^er  of  men  and  able  coipmanders,   the  Grecian  admiral 
accomplished  so  small  a  discovery,  sailing  «always  m  sight  of 
land,   and  only  from  .  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  head  of 
the  Feirsian  Gulf:  Yet  how  great  a  figure  does  his  expedition 
make  in  |Jie  wprks  of  the  greatest  authors  of  antiquity,  and 
what  mighty  rewards  were  bestowed  upon  him  for  "bis  services, 
Colunibus,  with  only  three  vessels,  smaller  than  any  of  those 
of  Nearchus,  and  jyith  scarcely  any  encouragement  pr  assist* 
ance  from  those  who  accompanied  him,  made  the  sujfirising 
voyage  from  Spajp  to  the  West  Indies,  a  region  before  utterly 
unknown,  and  paved  the  way  for  wider  and  more  useful  con* 
quests  tlian  accrued  to  Alexander  by  his  Indiaii  expedition. 
Let  us  compare  the  forpe  with  which  Alexander  attacked  the 
Indians^  yet  failed  to  subdue  them,  wi).h  the  handfuls  of  men 
commanded  by  Cortes  and   Pizarro ;  and  we  shall  find  the 
latter  much  greater  conquerors  beyond  all  question,  as  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  accounts  of  their  respective  expe* 
ditions.     Tht  se  are  only  adduced   for  the  present,  as  proofs 
that  it  was  pot  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Spanish  government,  but  to 
the  persppaj  abilities  of  those  individuals  who  were  accidentally 
employed  in  its  service,  that  tjiese  events  werp  owing. 

We  have  s(?en  how  ungratefully  the  court  of  Si)ain  treated 
the  first  and  great  discovereiT  of  the  New  World,  and  how 
far  it  was  from  enabling  him  to  exert  his  great  capacity  in  its 
service.  After  his  disgrace  and  death,  the  management  of. 
the  affiurs  of  the  West  Indies  fell  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Fonseca,  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  of  all  the  statest^ 
men  belonging  to  the  court  of  Spain  was  least  fit  to  have  been 

entrusted 
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entrusted  witli  affiars  of  such  importiUioey  and  who  accord- 
ingly  misconducted  them  in  a  most  surprising  manner* 
Listening  on  the  *one  hand  to  the  proposals  of  every  needy 
adventurer,  and  slighting  all  those  men  on  the  otiier  hsnd 
who  were  most  likely  to  nave  pushed  the  new  discoveries  to 
advantage,  by  the  knowledge  Uiey  had  acquired  of  the  West 
Indies,  by  their  wise  conduct  in  the  settlement  of  the  new  colo- 
nies, and  the  power  they  possessed  for  prosecuting  farther  dis- 
coveries and  establishing  new  colonies ;  we  accordingly  find 
that  not  one  of  all  the  bishc^'s  instruments  succeeded  m  their 
projects,  but  uniformly  reduced  themselvesto  beggary,  by  rashly 
engaging  in  enterprises  beyond  their  means  andabijities ;  while 
all  the  successful  undertakings  were  accomplished  by  persons 
employed  by  the  governors  of  colonies,  and  consequently  die 
l^anish  administration  at  home  had  no  right  to  take  any 
credit  to  themselves  for  the  successful  issue  of  any  of  the  ex- 
peditions* 

The  only  favourites  of  Bishop  Fonseca  who  made  anv 
figure  in  the  world,  were  two  bad  men,  wdl  furnished  with 
impudence,  but  very  indifferently  prorided  with  talents  or 
abilities.  The  first  of  these,  Americus  Vespucius,  was  made 
chief  pilot  of  Spain  by  the  interest  of  his  patron,  and  had 
all  the  journals  of  discoveries  communicated  to  him,  from 
which  he  constructed  very  elegant  maps,  in  which  he  esceited 
his  &ncy  to  supply  any  defects  in  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived $  so  that  he  exhibited  things  in  very  g;racet\il  propor- 
tions, and  the  only  thing  wanting  in  his  draughts  being  a  strict 
r^^ard  to  truth.  They  answered  his  purpose,  however,  ad- 
mirably ;  as,  besides  securing  him  an  honourable  office  with 
a  competent  salary,  they  enabled  him  to  impose  liis  name  on 
the  New  World,  even  before  he  had  visited  any  part  of  its 
shores.  The  other  unworthy  favourite  of  the  bishop  was 
Bernard  de  Santa  Clara,  whom  he  appointed  treasurer  of  His- 
paniola  under  the  government  of  Obando,  another  of  the 
bishop's  worthy  favourites.  The  treasurer  was  but  an  indif- 
ferent steward  for  the  king,  but  he  acquired  a  great  fortune 
for  himself,  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  that  he  caused  four 
great  salt-sellers  to  be  placed  every  day  on  his  table  full  of 
gold  dust.  When  this  piece  of  vanity  became  known  in 
Spain,  a  commission  wtis  granted  to  examine  into  his  ac- 
counts, by  which  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  cheated  die 
crown,  or  was  at  least  indebted  to  it,  to  the  amountof  80,000^ 
pesos,  which  is  near  L.  25,000  of  our  money.  The  gover- 
nor 
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or  Obando  was  sensible  that  the  sale  of  every  thins  belonging 
to  this  man  would  hardly  suffice  to  discharge  his  debt  to  tho 
crown ;  but  fell  upon  the  following  expedient  to  save  the 
bishop's  credit  and  his  own,  and  to  serve  the  treasurer.  Pro- 
fessing a  strict  regard  to  justice,  he  ordered  the  effects  of  the 
treasurer  to  be  sold  by  auctiqn,  and  encouraged  the  people 
to  bid  considerably  more  than  they  were  worm,  warranting 
all  the  lots  to  be  good  bargains.  On  purpose  to  acquire  the 
favour  and  protection  of  tne  governor,  the  colonists  bjd  so 
much  upon  each  other,  that  the  whole  effects  sold  for  96,000 
pesos ;  so  that  the  crown  was  paid,  and  the  treasurer  had  a 
very  pretty  fortune  with  which  to  begin  the  world  a-new. 
Such  were  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  those  men  by  whom  the 
admiral  Columbus  was  oppressed,  and  such  the  dirty  contriv- 
ances by  which  they  supported  each  other.  Yet  these  things 
were  done  under  the  administration  of  King  Ferdinand,  who 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  wisest  monarchs  of  his  time ;  and 
matters  were  even  worse  conducted  under  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  though  certainly  the  greatest  prince  in  every  re- 
spect that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

The  inference  I  would  draw  from  all  this  is,  that  at  all 
events,  and  under  all  administrations,  discoveries  ought  ever 
to  be  attempted  and  encouraged,  because  they  carry  in  them- 
selves such  incitements  for  their  completion,  that  they  hardly 
ever  fail  to  prove  beneficial  at  the  end,  whatever  mistakes  or 
mismanagements  may  occur  at  their  commencement.  Spme 
ascribes  this  to  chance,  and  others,  with  more  sense  and  de- 
cency, to  Providence.  However  this  may  be,  great  occa- 
sions are  certain  to  bring  forth  great  spirits,  if  they  do  not 
produce  them ;  and  when  once  the  way  is  laid  open,  and  a 
few  instances  have  shewn  that  things  are  practicable  that  had 
been  thought  impossible  for  ages,  mighty  things  are  performed. 
Emulation  is  a  noble  principle,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
secrets  in  government  is  to  excite  this;  for  evefy  thing 
that  finds  favour  from  the  great,  or  that  meets  with  popular 
encouragement,  is  almost  always  carried  to  a  great  Aitgtee  of 
perfection.  When  a  spirit  is  once  raised^  even  t})e  most  dis* 
astrous  reverses  are  not  able  to  extinguisji  it.  Thus  the 
numbers  of  Spaniards  who  perished  \xi  the  first  attempts  tp 
colonize  the  continent,  by  shipwreck,  f^nine,  and  disease ;  an4 
the  unfortunate  catastrophes  of  Hojeda,  Nicuessa,  and  Cor- 
dova, had  no, effect  to  deter  others  from  embarking  in  simi- 
lar enterprises.     As  all  agreed  that  gpld  and  pearls  were  tOf 

VOL.  111.  B  b  be 
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be  acquired  in  these  parte ;  the  thirst  of  gain  in  some,  and 
the  desire  of  glory  in  others,  soon  overcame  the  terrors  of 
anch  unfortonate  examplesi  and  many  attribute  the  miscar- 
riage of  these  attempto  to  the  imprudence  or  misconduct  of 
the  oommanden ;  and  as  slanders  always  find  an  easy  belief, 
so  the  imputations  on  the  dead  served  to  encourage  tlie  Kviog, 
and  men  were  easily  led  to  beUeve  that  their  own  superior 
abilittea  or  their  better  fisrtune  would  carry  them  throi^h, 
where  fimnet  adventurers  had  failed. 

There  were  several  other  concurring  circumstances  which 

rve  life  and  vigour  to  these  enterprises,  which  we  shall  brief- 
enumerate  under  three  principal  heads.  In  the  first  place, 
tbe  marriage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus  with  Donna  Maria  de 
Toledo,  induced  many  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  sood 
families  to  go  over  to  Hispaniola,  which  proved  of  inhnite 
importance  to  the  new  colony;  as  the  strong  tincture  of  he- 
roism or  romance  in  the  Spanish  character,  was  the  fittest 
that  could  be  conceived  for  promoting  such  eicploits.  Se- 
condly, The  establishment  of  a  sovereign  tribunal  at  St  Do- 
mingo,  the  members  of  which  had  large  salaries,  induced 
some  conriderable  persons  of  more  advanced  age  and  expe- 
rience to  go  there,  in  whose  train  a  number  of  young  people 
of  quality  went  over  in  search  of  profitable  or  honourable 
employments.  By  the  continual  struggle  fi:>r  power  between 
this  new  tribunal  and  the  young  admiral,  a  jealousy  and  com- 
petition was  excited  between  the  dependents  of  both  parties; 
which,  whatever  trouble  and  perplexity  it  might  occasion  to 
their  superiors,  had  very  favourable  effecto  on  the  colony  in 
the  main,  and  greatly  promoted  its  advancement  and  success. 
In  the  third  place.  The  great  dislike  which  prevailed  in  Spain 
against  Charles  V.  especially  at  his  first  coming  to  the  crown, 
on  account  of  his  partiality  for  his  countrymen  the  Flemings, 
induced  the  %anish  gentry  to  prefer  advancing  their  fiutones 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  none  but  Spaniards  were  per- 
mitted to  go,  rather  than  in  the  service  of  the  court,  which 
they  belief  not  willing  to  discern  their  merits^  or  to  reward 
th^n  as  they  thought  they  deserved.-o-'HiirnV. 

Section 
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Section  I. 

Impr&oemenfs  made  in  the  coUmff  ofHispaniokt  by  Nichohu 
de  ObandOf  and  the  great  value  of  Gold  procured  in  that 
Island  during  his  Governments 

It  18  natural  to  begin  this  chapter  with  some  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  after  the  s^tlement  of  a. 
regular  government)  by  which  the  value  of  the  discovery  became 
apparent ;  as  owing  to  the  ^eat  wealth  derived  from  this  an 
louy  at  the  first,  the  Spaniards  were  excited  to  continue  their 
discoveries.  This  source  of  wealth  has  been  long  dried  up, 
and  we  now  hear  nothing  whatever  of  the  gold  of  Hi^aniola  i 
which  yielded  more  in  proportion  at  its  first  discoverv  than 
even  Peru  has  done  since.  The  early  prosperity  of  HispaM 
niola  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  care  and  judici*^ 
ous  industry  of  Nicolas  Obando,  who,  in  the  first  place^ 
empioyed  a  skilful  pilot  to  sail  round  the  whole  island,  and 
describe  its  coasts  and  harbours,  and  afterwards  todb-much 
pains  16  examine  and  svttvej  all  the  provinces  of  the  island. 
A  mine  of  excellent  copper  was  discovered  in  his  time  neair 
the  town  of  Puerto  Real^  but  after  a  great  deal  of  monej 
had  been  expended  on  the  adventure,  its  produce  was  fonnd 
inadequate  to  the  expence.  The  SOO  Spaniards  who  inha^ 
bited  the  island  at  the  first  coming  of  Obando,  lived  in  a 
very  disorderly  manner,  and  had  taken  to  themselves  the 
niost  beautiful  native  women  of  the  island,  and  of  the  highest 
families,  whom  they  kept  as  mistresses,  thou^  the  parents 
of  these  women  considered  them  as  married.  This  lewdness 
gave  great  oftence  to  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  governor  to  remedy  the  evil.  Obando  ac- 
cordingly issued  an  order,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  en- 
joined either  to  put  away  their  Indian  mistresses  or  to  marry 
them.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  men  of  quality,  and 
thoaght  this  a  hardship  ;  yet  rather  than  lose  the  dominion 
they  had  acquired  over  the  Indians  through  these  fema/e 
connections,  they  consented  to  marry  them.  The  lawyers 
on  the  island  alleged  that  this  conveyed  a  legal  right  of  do- 
minion over  the  Indians ;  but  Obando,  lest  the  Spaniards 
should  become  proud  as  hereditary  lords,  took  away  the  In- 
dian vassals  from  them  as  soon  as  ^ey  w^re  naniedy  and 

mads 
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made  them  grants  of  equal  numbers  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  that  he  might  retain  them  under  submission,  as  hold- 
ing the  Indians  only  by  gift.  This  was  considered  as  de- 
priving these  would-be  lords  of  their  just  rights,  but  had  the 
best  consequences,  by  ccmsolidating  and  securing  the  autho- 
ritvof  government. 

\Vhen  Nicholas  de  Obando  went  to  take  possession  of  the 
government  of  Hispaniola  in   1500,  he  carried  along  with 
nim  Roderick  de  Alcagar,  goldsmith  to  their  CathoUc  ma- 
jesties, as  marker  of  the  gold,  who  was  to  receive  a  fee  of  one 
percent,  then  thought  a  very  indifferent  allowance.    After 
the  distribution  of  the  Indians  among  the  colonists,  so  much 
gold  was  gathered  that  it  was  melted  four  times  every  year; 
twice  at  the  town  of  Buena  Ventura  on  the  river  Hayna, 
eight  leagues  from  St  Domingo,  where  the  gold  brought 
from  the  old  and  new  mines  was  cast  into  ingots  ^  ^d  twice 
apyear  at  the  tcity  of  de  la  Vega^  or  the  Conception^  to  M^hich 
the  gold   from   Cibao  and  Uie  neighbouring  <listricts  was 
brought  for  ^the  same  purpose.     At  each  melting  in  Buena 
Ventura,  the  produce  was  from  llyOOOto  12,000  pesos;  and  at 
La  V^a  between   125,000  and   130,000  pesos,  sometimes 
140,000«     Hence  aU  the  gold  of  the  island  amounted  to 
460,000  pesos  yearly,  equal  to  L.  150,000  Sterling;  which 
jrielded  1,600  pesos,  or  L.  150  yearly  to  Alca9ar,  which  was 
•then  thought  a  very  considerable  revenue,  insomuch  that  the 
grant  was  revoked  by  their  Cajtholic  majestie.s.     It  seldom 
•happened  that  the  adventurers  at  the  mines  were  gainers, 
notwithstanding  the  va^^t  quantities  of  gold  procured,  as  they 
Always  lived  luxuriously  and  upon  credit  4  so  that  their  whole 
share  of  the  gold  was  often  seized  at  melting  times  for  their 
debts,  and  very  frequently  there  was  not  enough  to  ,§0tisfy 
their  creditors* 


Section  H. 

Settlement  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Mico^  under  the  command 

qf\Tuan  Ponce  de  Leon, 

.     A  WAR  which  took  place  in  b  province  of  Hispaniola,  cal- 
led Higuei/j  added  greatly  to  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
Qbando  appointed  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  to  keep  the  Indians 
of  that  quarter  under  subjection.     This  man  was  possessed  of 
.       .  good 
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good  setise  and  great  eourage,  bat  was  of  an  imperious  and 
crud  disposition,  and  soon  formed  projects  of  extending  his 
authority  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  which  had  been  assigned 
him.    Learning  from  the  Indians  of  his  province,  that  the 
island  of  St  Juan  de  Puerto  Rieo^  called  Borriquen  by  the  na* 
tives,  was  very  rich  in  gold,  he  was  anxious  to  inquire  into 
this  circumstd,nce  personally.     For  this  purpose,  he  commu* 
nicated  the  intelligence  he  had  receiv^  to  Obando^  whose 
leave  he  asked  to  go  over  to  that  island,  to  trade  with  the 
natives,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstance  of  its  being  rich  in 
gold,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  a  settlement.     Hitherto  no- 
thing more  was  known  of  that  island  than  that  it  appeared 
very  be£^utiiul  and  abundantly  peopled  to  those  who  sailed 
along  its  coasts.     Hdving  received  authority  from  Obando> 
Juan  Ponce  went  over  to  Porto  Rico  in  a  small  caravel,  with 
a  small  number  of  Spaniards,  and  some  Indians  who  had 
been  there.     He  landed  in  the  territories  of  a  cacique  named 
JgueyBanaj  the  most  powerful  chief  of  the  island,  by  whom^ 
and  the  mother  and  father-in-law  of  the  chief,  he  was  re^ 
ceived  and  entertained  in  the  most  friendly  manner.     The 
cacique  even  exchanged  names  with  him,   by   a  ceremony 
which  they  call  guaticos^  or  sworn-brothers      Ponce  named 
the  mother  of  the  cacique   Agnes,    and  the   father-in-law 
Francis ;  and  though  they  refused  to  be  baptized,  they  re- 
tained these  names.     These  people  were  exceedingly  good« 
natured,  and  the  cacique  was  always  counselled  by  his  mo- 
ther and  fiither-in-law  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Spaniards.     Ponce  very  soon  applied  himself  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  gold  mines,  which  the  natives  of  Hispaniola 
alleged  to  be  in  this  island,  and  the  cacique  conducted  him 
all  over  the  island,  shewing  him  the  rivers  where  gold  was 
found.     Two  of  these  were  very  rich,  one  called  Manatua^ 
bon  and  the  other  Cebuco,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  trea* 
sure  was  afterwards  drawn.     Ponce  procured  some  samples 
of  the  gold,  which  he  carried  to  Obandoin  Hispaniola,  leav- 
ing some  Spaniards  in  the  island,  who  were  well  entertained 
by  the  cacique,  till  others  came  over  to  settle  in  the  island* 
llie  greatest  part  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  consists  of  high- 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  clothed  with  fine  ^ass,  like 
those  of  Hispaniola.     There  are  few  plains,  but  many  plea- 
sant vales  with  rivers  running  through  them,  and  all  very 
fertile.     The  western  point  of  the  island  is  only  12  or  15 
leagues  frcmi  the  eastern  cape  of  Hispaniola,  so  that  the  one 
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may  be  seen  from  the  other  in  dear  weather  &nm  the  high 
land  of  either  cape.  There  are  some  harbours^  bat  none  of 
them  good,  except  that  calkd  Porto  Rico,  where  the  city  of 
that  name  is  situated,  which  is  likewise  an  episcopal  see. 
This  island  is  at  least  forty  leagues  long  by  fifty  in  breadtli, 
mid  measures  120  leagues  in  circumference.  The  south 
coast  is  in  latitude  17^,  and  the  north  coast  in  18°,  both  N. 
It  formerly  produced  much  gold,  though  not  quite  so  pure 
as  that  of  Hispaniold,  yet  not  much  infeiion 


Section  III. 

Don  James  Columbus  is  appointed  to  ike  Gaoemment  of  th 
Sipanisk  Dominions  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  haTe  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  mean  and 
scandalous  behaviour  of  King  Ferdinand  to  Colnmbus,  in 
depriving  him  and  his  family  of  their  just  rights,  for  services 
of  such  hi^  importance,  that  hardly  any  rewards  could  be  a 
suffideut  recompense.  After  the  death  of  the  discoverer  of 
America,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  James  Columbus,  succeed- 
ed to  his  father's  pretensions,  along  with  which  he  inherited 
the  dislike  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  the  hatred  of  Bishop 
Fonseca.  He  long  endeavoured  by  petitions  and  personal 
applications  at.  court  to  obtain  his  rights,  but  could  never 
procure  any  satisfaction,  being  always  put  oiF  with  fair  words 
and  empty  promises.  Being  at  length  wearied  with  in- 
effectual applications  for  redress,  he  petitioned  the  king  to 
aUow  his  demands  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  courts  of  law; 
and  as  that  could  hardly  be  denied  with  any  decency,  it  was 
granted.  This  suit,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  tedious 
and  troublesome ;  yet  at  length  he  obtained  a  clear  decision 
in  his  favour,  and  was  re-established  by  the  judges  in  all 
those  rights  which  had  been  granted  to  his  father ;  in  which 
he  assuredly  obtained  nothing  more  tlian  a  judicial  reoogni- 
tion  of  a  clear  right  which  ought  never  to  have  been  diqiut- 
ed«  To  strengthen  his  interest  at  court,  he  married  Donna 
Maria,  *  daughter  to  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo j  brother  to 
the  duke  of  Alva,  and  cousin  to  the  king ;  thus  allying  him- 
self with  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fomilies  in  Spain.  By  the 
interest  of  his  wifes  relations,  he  at  last  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Hispaniola,  in  which  he  superseded  Obando,  the 
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great  enemy  of  his  father;  but  be  had  only  the  title  of  go- 
vernor, not  of  viceroy,  which  was  his  just  and  undoubted  ri^t. 
Don  James  Columbus  went  out  to  his  government  of  Hispaniola 
in  1508,  two  years  after  the  decease  of  his  father,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Don  Ferdinand,  and  his  uncles  Barthdomew 
and  James,  with  many  young  Spanish  noblemen.  His  lady 
was  likewise  attended  by  several  young  ladiea  of  good  fiuhilies; 
so  that  by  these  no^^Ae  attendants,  the  histse  of  the  new  eo^ 
lony  was  restored  and  augmented*  His  power  in  the  gpm 
vemment  was  no  way  greater  than  that  which  had  been  con^ 
fided  to  his  predecessor,  and  was  soon  afterwards  consideiv 
ably  circumscribed  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  court  at  St 
Domingo,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Audienoe^  to  which 
appeals  w^re  allowed  from  all  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominioas 
in  th^  New  World. 

While  Ponce  de  Leon  was  occupied  in  the  dispoivery  of 
Porto  Rioo,  Don  James  Cdiunbus  came  out  to  assume  <^ 
government  of  Hispaniola  in  the  room  of  Obando,  bmging 
with  him  from  Spain  a  governor  for  the  idand  of  Porto  Ri* 
CO.  But  Ponce  de  lieon,  who  had  made  the  first  settlement 
on  that  island,  disputed  this  new  appointment ;  on  which  tb^ 
yoang  admiral  s^t  them  both  aside,  and  a^^inted  one  Mi- 
chael Cerron  to  the  government,  with  Michael  Diaz  as  hb 
lieutenant.  De  Leon,  however,  procured  a  new  oommissioa 
from  Spain,  throu^  the  interest  of  his  friend  CMbando,  witk 
which  he  went  over  to  Porto  Rico,  and  soon  £MUid  pretei:! 
for  a  quarrel  with  Cerron  and  Diaz,  both  of  whoin  he  sei^ 
prisoners  to  Spain.  He  now  proceeded  to  make  a  conquest 
of  the  island,  which  he  found  more  difficult  than  he  expect- 
ed, and  had  much  ado  to  force  the  Indians  to  submit.  Thig 
he  at  length  effected,  reducing  the  natives  to  slavery,  and 
employing  them  in  the  mines  till  they  were  quite  worn  oiity 
since  which  gold  has  likewise  failed,  which  many  Spanish 
writers  have  considered  as  a  judgment  of  Gop  for  that  bar* 
barons  proceeding,  more  eq>eciali^  as  the  same  has  hi^)peiied 
in  other  parts  of  their  dominions. 
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Section  IV. 

SeMement  of  a  PearUFishery  at  the  Island  ofCubagua* 

:  The  court  of  Spain  was  at  this  time  very  solicitous  to  tarn 
the  settlements  already  made  in  the  New  World  to  adyan- 
tage,  and  was  therefore  easily  led  into  various  projects  which 
were  formed  for  promoting  the  royal  revenue  firom  that  quar- 
ter. Among  other  projects^  was  one  which  recommended 
the  colonization  of  the  island  of  Cabagua,  or  of  Pearls,  near 
Marmrita,  on  purpose  to  superintend  the  pearl-fishery  there, 
and  me  young  admiial  was  ordered  to  carry  that  into  execu- 
tion. The  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola  derived  great 
^vantage  from  this  establishment,  in  which  they  found  the 
natives  of  the  Luoayo  or  Bahama  islands  exceedingly  useful, 
as  they  were  amazingly  expert  swimmers  and  divers,  inso- 
iinuch  that  slaves  of  that  nation  became  very  dear,  some  sel- 
ling for  150  ducats  each.  But  the  Spaniards  both  defrauded 
the  crown  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  pearls,  and  abused  and  de- 
stroyed the  Lucayansj  so  that  the  fishery  fell  much  oftl 
The  island  of  Cubagua,  which  is  rather  more  than  300 
leagues  firom  Hispaniola,  nearly  in  latitude  lO*'  N.  is  about 
three  leagues  in  circumference,  entirely  fiat,  and  without 
water,  having  a  dry  barren  soil  impregnated  with  saltpetre, 
and  only  producing  a  few  gutacum  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
soil  does  not  even  grow  grass,  and  there  are  no  birds  to  be 
seen,  except  those  kinds  which  frecjuent  the  sea.  It  has  no 
land  animals,  except  a  few  rabbits.  The  few  natives  which 
inhabited  it,  fed  on  the  pearl  oysters,  and  had  to  bring  their 
water  in  canoes  from  the  continent  of  Ciunana^  seven  leagues 
distant,  giving  seed  pearls  in  payment  to  those  who  brought 
at  over.  They  had  their  wood  from  the  isle  of  Margarita, 
\vhich  almost  surrounds  Cubagua  from  east  to  north-west,  at 
the  distance  of  a  league.  To  the  south  is  Cape  Araya  on  the 
continent,  near  which  there  are  extensive  salines  or  salt 
ponds.  .  Cubagua  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  nbrthern  shores 
which  is  sheltered  by  the  opposite  island  of  Margarita. 
There  was  at  first  such  abundance  of  prarl  oysters,  tuat  at 
ipne  time  the  royal  fifth  amounted  to  15,000  ducats  yearly* 
The  oysters  are  brought  up  from  the  bottom  by  divers,  who 
stay  under  water  as  long  as  they  can  hold  in  their  breatb, 
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pulling  the  shells  from  the  places  to  which  they  stick.  Be- 
^desmis  place  there  are  pearls  for  above  400  leagues  along 
this  coast,  all  the  way  from  Cape  de  la  Vela  to  the  gulf  of 
Paria ;  for  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus,  besides  Cubagua, 
which  he  named  the  Island  of  Pearls,  found  them  all  along  the 
coast  of  Paria  and  Cumana,  at  Maiacaparuij  Puerto  Flechado^ 
and  CurianOf  which  last  is  near  Venezuela, 


Section  V. 

Alonzo  de  Hqjeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuessa  are  commissioned  to 
make  Discoveries  and  Settlements  in  the  New  Worlds  with 
an  account  of  the  adventures  and  misfortunes  oj  Hqjeda. 

Among  the  adventurers  who  petitioned  the  court  of  Spain 
for  licenses  to  make  discoveries,  was  Alonzo  de  Hojcda,  a 
brave  m^,  but  very  poor,  who  had  spent  all  he  had  hitherto 

Sained ;  but  John  de  la  Cosa,  who  had  been  his  pilot  and 
ad  saved  money,  offered  to  assist  him  with  his  life  and  for- , 
tune.  They  got  the  promise  of  a  grant  of  all  that  had  been 
discovered  on  the  continent ;  but  one  Diego  Nicuessa  inter- 
posed, and  being  a  richer  man,  with  better  interest,  he  stop- 
ped their  grant  and  procured  half  of  it  to  himselfl  Hojeda 
and  Cosa  got  a  grant  of  all  the  country  from  Cape  De  la  Vela 
to  the  gulf  of  Uraba^  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  the 
country  appropriated  to  them  being  called  New  Andalusia  ; 
while  Nicuessa  received  the  grant  of  all  the  country  from  the 
before-mentioned  gulf  to  Cape  Garcias  a  Dios^  under  the 
name  of  Costilla  del  Oro^  or  Golden  Castile.  In  neither  of 
these  grants  was  any  notice  taken  of  the  admiral^  to  whom,  of 
right,  all  these  countries  belonged,  as  having  being  discovered 
by  his  £ither.  Nicuessa  got  likewise  a  grant  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica ;  but  the  admiral  being  in  the  West  Indies  secured 
that  to  himself.  Hojeda  fitted  out  a  ship  and  a  brigantine, 
and  Nicuessa  two  brigantines,  with  which  vessels  they  sailed 
together  to  St  Domingo,  where  they  quarrelled  about  their 
respective  I'ights,  and  their  disputes  were  adjusted  with  much 
difficulty.  These  were  at  length  settled,  and  they  both  pro- 
ceeded for  their  respective  governments,  or  rather  to  settle 
the  colonies  of  which  these  were  to  be  composed ;  but  the 
disputes  had  occupied  so  much  time  that  it  was  towards  the 
end  of  1510  before  either  of  them  left  Hispaniola. 

Hojeda 
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Hojeda,  accompanied  by  Francis  Pizarro,  departed  from 
the  island  Beata,  standing  to  the  southward,  and  arriTed  in 
a  few  days  at  Cartht^ena,  which  is  called  Caramari  by  the 
Indians.  The  natives  of  that  {^ce  were  then  in  great  con- 
fusion,  and  ready  to  oppose  the  Spaniards,  because  of  the  in- 
Itiries  which  had  been  done  them  by  Christopher  Guerra  and 
others*  who  had  carried  away  many  of  the  natiyes  for  slaves 
not  long  before.  The  natives  of  this  coast  were  of  large 
stature,  the  men  wearing  their  hair  down  to  their  ears,  while 
the  women  wore  theirs  long,  and  both  sexes  were  very  ex- 
pert in  the  nse  of  bows  and  arrows.  Hojeda  and  Cosa  had 
some  religions  men  along  with  them,  their  Catholic  majesties 
being  very  desirous  to  hav«  the  Indians  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  having  some  natives  of  Hispaniola  along  with 
them  as  interpreters,  they  tried  by  their  means  to  persuade 
tbe  Indians  to  peace,  leaving  off  their  cruelty,  idolatry,  and 
other  vicious  practices;  but  they  were  much  incensed  a-* 
gainst  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  viDanons  conduct 
of  Cruerra,  and  would  by  no  means  list^i  to  any  peace  or  in- 
tercourse. Having  used  all  possible  methods  to  allure  them 
to  peace  and  submission,  pursuant  to  his  instructions,  he  had 
also  orders  to  declare  war  and  make  slaves  of  them,  in  case 
of  their  proving  obstinate.  [le  had  at  first  endeavoured  to 
procure  gold  from  these  natives  in  exchange  for  Spanish 
toys  ;  but  as  they  were  fierce  and  refractory,  Cosa  recom- 
mended that  they  should  establish  their  colony  at  the  bay  of 
Uraba^  where  the  natives  were  more  gentle,  after  which  they 
cottM  return  to  Carthagena  better  provided  to  overcome  the 
yesistance  of  the  natives.  Hojeda,  having  been  engaged  in 
many  quarrels  and  encounters,  both  in  Spain  and  Hispanio- 
by  in  all  of  which  he  had  come  off  without  hurt,  was  always 
too  resolute  and  fool  hardy,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  salu- 
tary advice  of  his  companion.  He  therefore  immediately 
fell  upon  the  natives  who  were  preparing  to  attack  him,  kil- 
led many,  seized  others,  and  made  booty  of  some  gQld  in 
their  habitations.  After  this,  taking  some  of  his  prisoners 
as  guides,  he  marched  to  an  Indian  town,  four  leagues  up  the 
country,  to  which  the  natives  had  fled  from  the  skirmish  at 
the  shore,  and  where  he  found  them  on  their  guard  in  greater 
xraznbers,  armed  witli  targets,  swords  of  an  extraordinary 
kard  wood,  sharp  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  kind  of  javelins  or 
darts.  Shouting  their  usual  war  cry,  St  Jago,  the  Spaniards 
fell  furiously  upon  them,  killing  or  taking  all  they  met,  and 
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forcing  the  rest  to  fly  into  the  woods.  Eight  of  the  natires 
who  were  not  so  expeditious  as  their  fellows,  took  shelter  in  a 
thatched  hat,  whence  they  defended  themselves  for  some 
time,  and  killed  one  of  the  Spaniards.  Hojeda  was  so  much 
incensed  at  this,  that  he  ordered  the  house  to  be  set  on  fire, 
in  which  all  these  Indians  perished  miserably,  Hojeda  took 
sixty  prisoners  at  this  town,  whom  he  sent  to  the  ships,  and 
followed  after  the  Indians  who  had  fled.  Coming  to  a  town 
called  Yarcaboj  he  found  it  deserted  by  the  Indians,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  the  woods  and  mountains  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  efiects,  on  which  the  Spaniards  became  care* 
less,  and  dispersed  themselves  about  the  country,  as  if  they 
had  no  enemies  to  fear.  Observing  the  careless  security  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  Indians  fell  upon  them  by  surprise  while 
they  were  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and  killed  and  wounded 
many  of  them  with  their  poisoned  arrows.  Hojeda,  with  a 
small  party  he  had  drawn  together,  maintained  the  fight  a 
long  while,  often  kneeling  that  he  might  the  more  effectually 
shelter  himself  under  his  target ;  but  when  he  saw  most  of 
his  men  slain,  he  rushed  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
and  running  with  amazing  speed  into  the  woods,  he  directed 
his  course,  as  well  as  he  could  judge,  towards  the  sea  where 
his  ships  lay.  John  de  la  Cosa  got  into  a  house  which  had 
no  thatch,  where  he  defended  himself  at  the  door  till  all  the 
men  whp  were  with  him  were  slain,  and  himself  ^  sore 
wounded  with  poisoned  arrows  that  he  could  no  longer  stand. 
Looking  about  him  in  this  extremity,  he  noticed  one  man 
who  still  fought  with  great  valour,  whom  he  advised  to  go 
immediately  to  Hojeda  and  inform  him  of  what  had  happen- 
ed. Hojeda  and  this  man  were  all  that  escaped  of  the  par- 
ty, seventy  Spaniards  being  slaughtered  in  this  rash  and  ill* 
conducted  enterprize. 

In  this  unfortunate  predicament,  it  happened  luckily  for  the 
survivors  that  Nicuessa  appeared  with  his  ships.  Being  in- 
formed of  what  had  happened  to  his  rival,  through  his  own 
rashness,  he  sent  for  him,  and  said  that  in  such  a  case  they 
ought  to  forget  their  disputes,  remembering  only  that  they 
were  gentlemen  and  Spaniards.  He  offered  at  the  same  time 
to  land  with  his  men,  to  assist  Hojeda  in  revenging  the 
death  of  Cosa  and  the  rest.  Nicuessa  accordingly  landed 
with  4*00  men,  whidi  was  more  than  sufiicient  to  defeat  the 
Indians,  whose  town  was  taken  and  burnt.  By  this  victory 
the  Spaniards  acquired  a  vast  number  of  slaves,  and  got  so 

much 
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much  booty  that  each  shared  seven  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
Nicuessa  and  Hojeda  now  agreed  tp  separate,  that  each 
might  pursue  the  plan  of  discovery  and  settlement  which  was 
directed  by  thei^  respective  commissions. 

Understanding  tli^t  Nicuessa  intended  to  steer  for  Vera- 
gua,  Hojeda  made  all  sail  for  the  river  of  Darien  ;  but  hav- 
ing lost  his  old  pilot,  on  wl^ose  experience  he  chiefly  depend- 
ed, he  missed  the  river,  and  resolved  to  establish  a  settlement 
on  the  eastern  promontory  of  the  gulf  of  Uraba,  which  he 
did  accordingly,  calling  his  new  town  St  Sebastian  ;  because 
that  saint  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  by  the  arrows  of  the 
infidels,  and  was  therefore  thought  a  fit  patron  to  defend  him 
against  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians^  He  had  scarce^ 
ly  fixed  in  this  place  when  he  found  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  be  a  race  of  barbarous  savages,  from  whom  he 
could  only  expect  all  the  injury  they  could  possibly  do  him 
and  his  colony.  In  this  situation,  he  dispatched  one  of  his 
ships  under  Enciso  to  Hi>paniola|  with  orders  to  bring  him 
as  large  a  reinforcement  of  men  as  possible,  and  immediate^ 
ly  set  to  work  in  constructing  entrenchments  to  secure  his 
remaining  people  against  the  natives*  Pi'ovisions  growing 
scarce,  so  that  his  people  could  not  subsist,  he  found  himself 
soon  obliged  to  make  excursions  into  the  country  in  order  td 
obtain  a  supply  ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  this  measure^ 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  many  of  his  men  by  the  ar- 
rows of  the  Indians,  which  were  poisoqed  with  the  juice  of 
a  stinking  tree  which  grows  by  the  sea  side;  By  these  disas- 
ters, his  new  colony  was  speedily  reduced  to  a  very  wretched 
situation  ;  starved  if  they  remained  within  their  works,  and 
sure  to  meet  death  if  they  ventured  out  into  the  country. 
While  in  this  state  of  absolute  despair,  they  were  suqirised 
one  day  by  seeing  a  ship  entering  the  port.  This  was  com- 
manded by  Bernard  de  Talavera,  no  better  than  a  pirate, 
who,  flying  from  justice,  had  taken  shelter  in  this  place,  to 
him  unknown.  Hojeda  was  in  too  great  extremity  to  be  nice 
in  his  inquiries  in  to.  the  character  of  Talavera,  but  readily 
bought  his  cargo,  and  trea^d  him  so  well  in  other  respects, 
that  Talavera  entered  into  his  service.  However  serviceable 
this  relief,  it  was  but  of  short  continuance,  as  all  their  provi- 
sions were  soon  consumed,  and  the  savages  were  even  more 
troublesome  than  before,  if  possible.  As  no  succours  ap- 
peared from  Hispaniola,  they  were  reduced  to  vast  strait«, 

and  Hojeda  at  length  determined  upon  going  to  St  Domin- 
go 
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go  in  order  to  procure  supplies.     Leaviog  Francis  Plzarro  tp 
command  the  colony  in  his  absence,  he  embarked  in  the  ves-r 
sel  belonging  to  Talavera,  but  the  voyage  was  unfortunate 
from  its  very  commencement.    Hojeda  not  only  used  too  much 
severity  to  the  crew,  but  behq.ved  hagghtily  to  Talavera,  who 
laid  him  in  irons ;  but  a  storm  soon  arose,  and  the  crew 
knowing  him  to  be  an  experien.ced  seaman,  set  him  ajt  liber-? 
ty,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  sl^iU  that  th.ey  were  ena-? 
bled  to  save  the}f  lives,  by  running  the  ship  ashore  op  the 
coast  of  Cqba.     Although  it  was  only  a  sfayort  distance  from 
thence  to  Hi^^panipla,  Talavera  durst  npt  go  there,  and  pre- 
vailed pn  J^ojeda  to  venture  a  voyage  of  an  huudrei}  leagues 
in  a  canoe  to  Jamaica,  )v}iich  they  performed  in  §»fety.     Ho-? 
jeda  had  ^ome  pretensions  by  his  commission  to  the  island  of 
Jamiaca,  and  pp  hearing  formerly  that  the  admiral  Don  James 
Columbus  bad  sent  Don  Juan  de  Esquibel  to  that  ii^land, 
he  had  threatened  to  ci^t  off'  luf^  head  if  ever  he  fell  into  hi$ 
hands.  He  was  now,  however,  under  the  necessity  pf  a,pplying 
to  Esquibel  for  assistance,  and   was  used  by  hijn  with  kindr 
ness.     After  a  short  stay  in  Jamaica,  he  wept  oyey  to  Hisr 
paniola,  where  he  learnt  tiiat  Enciso  had  sailed  to  St  Sebas^ 
tian  ;  and  his  own  credit  wa^  now  so  low  that  he  was  hardly 
able  to  purchase  food,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  want» 
though  he  deserved  a  better  fate,  being  one  of  the  bravest 
men  that  ever  sailed  from  Spain  to  the  West  Indies.     Talaj 
vera  remained  so  lopg  in  Jamaica,  that  the  admiral  heard  of 
his  being  there,  and  had  him  apprehended,  tried,  and  e^te^ 
.cut^d-fp^r  piracy. 


Section  VL 

Jlie  Historic  of  Va^^co  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  and  the  establish:- 
ment  by  his  means  of  the  Colony  of  Darien, 

Ik  the  meantime  Pizarro  quitted  St  Seb^tian  with  a  small 
remnant  of  the  unfortunate  colony,  and  escaped  ^i):h  much 
diffiqigjty  to  Cai-thagena,  where,  by  good  fortune  for  hjmt  Eur 
ciso  had  just  arrived  with  two  ships  and  a  considerable  rein- 
forccjnent.  He  took  Pizarro  on  board^  and  they  returned  to 
St  Seba3tian,  where  they  had  the  misfortune  to  run  their 
ships  aground,  and  after  getting  on  sl^o^e  with  much  difficul- 
ty, they  found  the  place  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  sayages. 

They 
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They  testored  it  as  well  as  they  coald,  and  got  on  diore  all 
the  provisions  and  stores  from  their  stranded  vessels,  bat  were 
soon  afterwards  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  distress 
by  war  and  famine.     Hunger  frequently  forced  them  out  in* 
to  the  oountrv  to  endeavour  to  procure  provisions,  and  the 
savages  as  often  drove  them  back  with  the  loss  of  some  of 
their  number,  which  they  could  very  ill  spare,  having  only 
been  180  men  at  the  first.    They  were  relieved  frt>m  their  pre- 
sent distressed  situation,  by  the  dexterity  and  presence  of 
mind  of  a  very  extraordinary  person  who  happened  to  be  a- 
mon^  them.     Vasquez  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  the  pei*son  now  al- 
luded to,  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  great  parts,  liber- 
al education,  of  a  fine  person,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
being  then  about  thirty-five.     He  had  formerly  sailed  on 
discovery  along  with  BastidaSy  and  bad  aftem'ards  obtained 
a  good  settlement  in  Hispaniola ;  but  had  committed  some 
excesses  in  that  island,  for  which  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
put  to  death.     In  this  extremity,  he  procured  hmiself  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  ship  commanded  by  Enciso,  concealed  in 
a  bread  cask,  in  which  he  remained  for  some  days,  and  at 
last  ventured  to  make  his  appearance,  when  the  ship  was  100 
leagues  from  Hispaniola.     Enciso  had  been  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  carry  any  offenders  from  the  island,  and  now  Uireat- 
ened  to  set  Balboa  ashore  on  the  first  desert  island ;  but  the 
principal  people  on  board  interceded  for  him  with  the  cap- 
tain, who  at  last  relented  and  granted  him  protection.     This 
did  not  efface  from  his  memory  the  threats  of  Enciso,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter.     Observing  the  state  of  despair  to  which 
the  company  was  now  reduced,  Balboa  undertook  to  encour- 
age them,  by  asserting  that  ,their  situation  was  not  so  help- 
less as  they  imagined.     He  told  tliem  that  he  had  been  upon 
this  coast  formerly  with  Bastidas,  when  they  sailed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  where  they  found  a  fine  large  town,  in  a 
fruitful  soil  and  salubrious  climate,  inhabited  indeed  by  war- 
like Indians,  but  who  did  not  use  poisoned  arrows.     He  ex- 
horted them,  therefore,  to  bestir  themselves  in  getting  off  their 
stranded  vessels,  and  to  sail  to  that  place.     They  approved 
of  this  advice,  and  sailed  to  the  river  named  Daricn  by  the 
Indians,  where  they  found  every  thing  to  correspond  with  the 
description  given  by  Balboa.     On  learning  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  natives  secured  their  wives  and  children,  and 
waited  on  a  little  hill  uiider  their  cacique,  named  Cemano, 
for  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards.    After  having  performed 
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their  devotions,  the  Spaniards  fell  resolutely  on  the  Indians, 
whom  they  soon  routed ;  and  then  went  to  the  town,  whidi 
they  found  full  of  provisions  to  their  wish.  Next  day,  they 
marched  up  the  country  among  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
where  they  found  many  empty  houses,  all  the  inhabitants 
having  fled  ;  but  they  found  the  bouses  well  replenished  with 
household  goods  of  various  kinds,  such  as  earthen  vessels, 
cotton  garments  like  short  petticoats  for  women,  a  great  deal 
of  cotton,  both  spun  and  unspun,  plates  of  gold  which  the 
natives  wecu-  on  their  breasts,  and  many  other  things,  a- 
mounting  in  all  to  the  value  of  10,000  pieces  of  fine  gold* 
Enciso  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  unexpected  good  fcxrtune, 
and  immediately  sent  for  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  had  been 
left  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  because  the  brigantines 
could  not  carry  the  whole  at  once.  Balboa  gained  much  re- 
putaticm  by  the  success  of  this  enterprize,  and  was  lience&r- 
wards  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people. 

The  whole  party  agreed  to  establish  a  colony  at  this  place, 
which  they  named  Santa  Maria  el  Antiquui  del  Darien^  the 
first  part  of  the  name  being  that  of  a  diurch  in  Seville,  and 
Darien  being  the  Indian  name  of  the  river.  Balboa  being  now 
in  great  credit  with  the  colonists,  and  brooding  revenge  for 
the  former  threats  of  Enciso,  secretly  plotted  to  deprive  him 
of  the  cmnmand,  alleging  that  they  were  now  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  Hojedas  government,  who  had  no  authority  in  this 
place.  While  this  was  in  agitation,  Enciso  thought  prop^ 
to  prohibit  all  the  colonists  from  trading  with  the  Indians  fi^r 
gold,  under  pain  of  death;  but  they,  believing  that  he  did 
this  entirely  for  his  own  advantage^  uXianimousIy  threw  off  all 
subjection  to  his  authority,  alleging  that  his  command  was 
void  for  die  reasons  already  mentioned,  and  others.  Tbcgr 
then  proceeded  to  choose  alcaldes  and  regidores,  being  the 
titles  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  towns  of  Old  l^ain,  and 
Balboa  and  Zamadio  were  elected  alcaldes,  and  Valdibia  re- 
gidore.  The  people,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
mode  of  governing,  repenting  that  they  had  deposed  Encido, 
and  the  whole  colony  divided  into  parties.  One  party  alleg- 
ed that  it  was  not  proper  to  be  without  a  oommander  in 
chief,  and  that  Enciso  ought  to  be  restored  tiH  another  go* 
vernor  was  appointed  by  Uie  king :  A  second  party  said  that 
they  ought  to  .submit  to  Nicuessa,  because  die  place  they 
were  in  was  within  his  grant.  The  third  party,  being  die 
friends  of  Balboa,  wished  to  continue  the  present  frame  of 
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government;  but  if  the  majority  were  for  a  single  com- 
mander, they  insisted  that  Balboa  ought  to  have  the  com- 
mand. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  Roderic  Enriquez  de  Col- 
menares  arrived  with  two  ships,  having  on  board  provisions, 
military  stores,  and  seventy  men*  This  captain  had  met 
with  a  great  storm  at  sea,  and  ha<l  put  into  the  port  of  Santa 
Maria,  which  the  Indians  call  Gayra,  50  or  60  leagues  from 
Carthagena.  On  the  boats  going  on  shore  for  water,  the  ca- 
cique came  forwards  with  twenty  of  his  people,  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  cotton  cloaks,  though  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the 
coast  usually  go  naked.  He  advised  them  not  to  take  water 
from  the  place  where  they  were,  saying  that  it  was  not  good, 
and  offered  to  shew  them  another  river  of  better  water. 
But  on  coming  to  it,  they  could  not  get  their  boats  to  the 
place,  owing  to  a  heavy  surf,  and  returned  to  the  first  place. 
While  filling  their  casks,  about  seventy  armed  Indians  rushr 
ed  suddenly  iipon  them,  and  before  the  Spaniards  could 
stand  to  their  defence,  forty-five  of  them  were  wounded  by 
poisoned  arrows.  The  wounded  men  swam  off  to  the  ships, 
as  the  Indians  had  staved  their  long-boat,  and  all  of  them 
died  save  one,  Seven  of  the  Spaniards  saved  themselves  in 
a  large  hollow  tree,  intending  to  swim  off  at  night;  but  those 
on  board  supposing  them  all  killed,  sailed  away  much  de- 
jected, for  Uraba,  to  inquire  after  Nicuessa.  Finding  no 
person  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  where  they  thought  to 
have  found  either  their  own  men  or  those  belonging  to  Ho- 
leda,  Coimonares  suspected  they  were  all  dead,  or  had  gone 
to  some  other  place ;  but  he  thought  fit  to  fire  off  some 
cannon,  that  they  might  hear  him  if  still  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  $  besides  which  he  made  fires  at  night,  and  smokes  by 
day  on  some  of  the  adjacent  high  rocks.  The  people  at 
Santa  Maria  el  Antiqua  del  Darien  heard  his  guns,  which 
resounded  through  the  whole  bay  to  the  westwards,  and 
making  signals  in  return,  he  came  to  them  about  the  nuddle 
of  November  1510.  Colnienares  distributed  his  provisions 
amon^  the  colonists  of  Darien,  by  which  he  gained  the  good 
will  of  most  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  calling  of  Nicu- 
essa .to  the  command,  whom  they  now  agreed  to  send  foP 
that  he  might  assume  the  government. 

{Section 
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Sectiok  VIL 

Tke  jtdvenitireSf  MisfifrHmeXf  and  Death  of  Don  Diego  de 
Nicuessa^  the  founder  of  the  Colomf  of  Nombre  de  Dios, 

Aft£R  parting  from  Hoj/eda,  whom  he  bad  so  generously 
assisted,  Nicuessa  met  a  few  days  afterwards  with  as  great 
znisfortones  at  sea  as  Hojeda  had  encountered  by  land ;  for 
he  was  toased  by  a  dreadfol  tempest  from  without,  and  be- 
trayed within  by  Lopez  de  Olano,  who,  perceiving  die  aquar- 
dron  separated  by  the  storm,  took  one  of  the  largest  ships 
into  the  river  Chagre^  and  left  his  patron  to  shift  for  himself. 
After  some  unlucky  adventures,  Oiano  arrived  at  Veragua, 
which  was  their  place  of  rendezvous,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  tlie  people  to  abandon  their  original  design  as 
impracticable,  and  to  sail  for  Uispaniola  to  make  the  most  pf 
what  they  had  left,  allegim  that  Nicuessa  had  certainly  pe« 
rished  with  all  his  men*  vV^hile  meditating  upon  this  pro* 
ject,  a  boaJ:  came  into  the  port  with  four  men,  who  rqwrted 
that  Nicuessa  had  been  stranded  on  an  unknown  coast,  and 
after  marchinff  a  great  way  by  land  with  incredible  fatigue^ 
was  now  not  far  off,  but  that  he  and  his  followers  were  in  a 
very  miserable  condition.  On  hearing  this  melancholy  ac- 
count, Olano  rdented,  and  immediately  sent  back  the  boat 
with  provisions  and  refreshments,  which  came  very  oppor- 
tunely to  save  Nicuessa  and  his  men  from  starving,  which 
they  certainly  must  have  done  without  this  seasonable  reUe£ 
Yet  this  did  not  in  the  least  soften  his  resentment  against  O- 
lano  for  deserting  him,  whom  he  wouki  have  hanged,  if  he 
had  not  been  afraid  of  irritating  the  men,  and  instead  of  that 
he  put  him  in  irons,  threatening  to  send  him  to  Spain  in  that 
condition.  The  authority,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in 
his  bands ;  for,  endeavouring  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the 
Bethlehem  river,  he  was  so  straitened  for  provisions,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  his  men  there,  and  to  sail  with 
the  rest  to  Porto  Bello  $  but,  not  being  allowed  by  the  In- 
diana to  land  there,  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  four  or  five 
leagues  farther  to  the  port  which  Columbus  named  Bastimen^ 
toi.  Immediately  on  entering  he  exclaimed,  Paremos  aqui 
en  el  nombre  de  Dios^  Let  us  stay  here  in  the  name  of  God. 
H^  inunediotely  landed  and  began  to  erect  a  fortress^  which 
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was  named  Nombre  de  Dios,  from  the  above  mentioned  ex- 
pression. He  had  not  been  long  here  till  he  found  himself 
as  much  straitened  for  provisions  as  at  Bethlehem,  on  which 
account  he  sent  one  of  his  ships  to  St  Dominffo  to  request 
assistance  from  the  governor.  Scarcely  was  &s  vessel  oat 
of  the  port,  before  that  with  Colmenares  arrived  from  the 
river  Darien,  with  the  invitation  to  take  the  command  c^the 
Spanish  colony  at  that  place.  Colmenares  and  his  men  were 
so  astonished  to  see  the  miserable  condition  of  Nicuessa  and 
seventy  of  his  people,  who  were  all  that  remained  with  him 
at  Nombre  de  Dios,  that  they  shed  tears.  They  were  lean, 
ragged,  and  barefooted,  and  excited  pity  by  the  recital  of  the 
intolerable  distresses  they  had  undergone,  and  the  numbers 
of  their  companions  who  had  already  died. 

Colmenares  did  all  he  could  to  comfort  Nicuessa,  teDing 
him  that  the  people  of  Darien  wished  him  to  come  and  as- 
sume the  government  of  that  colony,  which  was  situated  in  a 
fine  country  abounding  in  provisions,  and  which  did  not 
want  gold.  Nicuessa  began  to  recover  his  spirits,  by  the 
seasonable  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  comfortable  intelli- 
gence brought  by  Colmenares,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
this  merciful  relief.  But  he  soon  forfeited  the  reputation  for 
prudence  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  among  the  colonists 
of  Hispaniola ;  as,  forgetting  the  miserable  condition  from 
which  he  was  so  recently  relieved,  and  not  considering  that 
the  people  of  Darien  had  submitted  to  his  authority  of  their 
own  free  will,  he  foolishly  declared  in  public  that  he  would 
take  all  their  gold  from  them  on  his  arrival,  and  would  even 
punish  them  for  encroaching  on  his  province.  This  news 
sK)on  spread  abroad,  and  he  even  had  the  imprudence  to.  send  a 
caravel  before  him  to  Darien,  having  a  desire  to  examine 
some  islands  which  lay  ih  the  way  thither.  That  same  night, 
Olano,  who  still  remained  a  prisoner,  conversed  with  some 
of  the  people  who  came  from  Darien,  to  incense  them  a- 
gainst  Nicuessa ;  and  when  Nicuessa  was  embarking,  he  said 
to  some  of  those  who  were  in  his  confidence,  *'  Nicuessa 
fancies  he  will  be  as  well  received  by  Hojedas  men,  as  by  us 
after  his  shipwreck  at  Veragua,  but  he  will  probably  find  a 
considerable  difierence."  James  Albetes  and  the  bachelor 
Corral  were  in  the  caravel  which  went  before,  and  gave  no- 
tice to  the  colonists  at  Darien  of  the  threats  which  Nicuessa 
had  made,  of  taking  away  their  gold  and  punishing  them ; 
saying  that  his  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  peevish  and 
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cruel,  abasing  all  who  were  under  his  authority.  From  the 
little  islands  which  he  had  stopped  to  explore,  Nicuessa  sent 
one  Juan  de  Cayzedo  to  acquaint  the  colony  at  Darien  of  his 
approach ;  and  this  man  being  privately  his  enemy,  still  far- 
ther exasperated  the  people  against  him,  so  that  they  came 
to  a  resolution  not  to  admit  him  into  the  colony.  This  reso- 
lution was  principally  forwarded  by  Balboa,  who  secretly 
advised  all  the  principal  people  to  exclude  him,  yet  declared 
in  public  that  he  was  for  receiving  Nicuessa,  and  even  got 
the  public  notary  to  give  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect  ^ 

After  spending  eight  days  among  these  islands,  where  he 
took  a  few  Indians  for  slaves,  Nicuessa  made  sail  for  Darien. 
On  coming  to  the  landing-place,  he  found  many  of  the  Spa- 
niards on  the  shore  waiting  his  arrival ;  when,  to  his  great 
surprise,  one  of  them  required  him  in  the  name  of  all  the 
rest,  to  return  to  his  own  government  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 
Nicuessa  landed  next  day,  when  the  people  of  Darien  en- 
deavoured to  seize  him,  but  he  was  extraordinarily  swifl  of 
foot,  and  none  of  them  could  overtake  him.  Badboa  pre- 
vented the  colonists  from  proceeding  to  any  farther  extremities, 
fearing  they  might  have  put  Nicuessa  to  death,  and  even  per- 
suaded them  to  listen  to  Nicuessa,  who  entreated  them,  since 
they  would  not  receive  him  as  their  governor,  that  they 
would  admit  him  among  them  as  a  companion ;  which  they 
peremptorily  refusing,  he  even  requested  them  to  keep  him 
as  a  prisoner,  for  he  would  rather  die  than  go  back  to  starve 
at  Nombre  de  Dios.  In  spite  of  everything  he  could  urge, 
they  forced  him  to  embark  in  an  old  rotten  bark,  with  alK>ut 
seventeen  of  his  men,  ordering  them  to  return  to  Nombre 
de  Dios,  on  pain  of  being  sunk  if  they  remained  at  Darien. 
Nicuessa  and  his  people  accordingly  set  sail,  but  were  never 
seen  more,  and  no  one  knew  what  became  of  them.  There 
was  a  story  current  in  the  West  Indies,  that  when  the  Spa- 
niards came  afterwards  to  settle  the  island  of  Cuba,  they  found 
inscribed  on  the  bark  of  a  large  tree,  "  Here  the  unfortu- 
nate Nicuessa  finished  his  life  and  miseries." 

Section 

1  We  learn  from  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico^  by  Bemal  Diaz 
del  Castillo,  one  of  the  conquerors,  that  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Tierra  Firma,  in  which  Darien  and  Nombre  de  Dios  were  situated,  was  af- 
terwards granted  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  in  1514, 
who-  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Vasco  Nugnez  de  Balboa  y  yet  caused 
him  afterwards  to  be  beheaded  ;  on  suspicion  that  h^  intended  to  revolt. 
— E. 
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Section  VIIL 

The  Conquest  atul  Settlement  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  by  Eiego 

kelasquez^ 

The  admiral  Don  James  Colmnbus  waa  much  blamed  for 
not  endeavouring  to  give  succour  to  these  adventurers,  al- 
though the  grants  which  they  had  received  of  separate  go- 
vernments were  in  direct  contradiction  to  bis  just  rights. 
His  enemies  made  use  of  this  to  his  prejudice  at  the  coiurt  of 
Spain,  which  was  always  jealous  of  him,  and  listened  there- 
bre  with  much  complacency  to  every  complaint  tliat  yiras 
profifered  against  him*  He  on  the  other  hand,  was  very 
sensible  of  tlie  dispot»ition  of  the  court,  and  used  every  means 
be  could  think  of  to  secure  his  rights  in  these  countries,  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  which  had  been  made  with  his  hiher. 
In  this  view,  having,  learnt  that  the  court  wa^  desuroutt  of 
discovering  and  colonizing  the  great  inland  of  Cuba,  althpugh 
there  were  no  accounts  ot  any  i;ich  mine&  in  that  country,  he 
resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  the  court»  and  sent  a  body  of 
men  there  at  the  beginning  of  the.year  1511,  under  a  confir 
dential  person  ;  that  having  a  lieutenant  there  of  his  own, 
the  court  might  have  no  pretence  for  granting  it  away  to  new 
undertakers,  a^  they  had  done  that  part  of  the  continent 
which  was  discovered  by  his  father,  and  even  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  which  last,  however,  he  had  recovered.  For  this 
purpose,  he  made  choice  of  James  Velosqueas,  who  was  the 
wealthiest  and  best  beloved  of  all  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of 
Hii^paniola,  and  was  besides  a  man  of  experieni:e,  and.  of  a 
mild  and  affable  temper,  who  knew  well  how  to  maintain  his 
authority.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Hispaniola  that  Ve- 
lasquez was  going  to  establish  a  settlement  in  Cuba»  abun- 
dance of  people  resolved  to  bear  him  company,  ^ome  of  tbem 
from  attachment  to  his  pei^on,  and  oUiers  because  they,  were 
involved  in  debt.  All  these  rendezvoused  at  the  town  of  &/- 
vatierra  de  la  Zavana^  at  the  western  extremity  of  Hispaniola, 
whence  they  proposed  to  embark  for  Cuba. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  transactions  of  Velasquez,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  some  description  of  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba* &om  the  Spanish  writers.  Cuba  is  within  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  from  20'>  to  21  <^  of  N.  latitude.    It  is  330  leagues  in 

length, 
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length,  from  Cape  St  Antonio  to  Cape  Maijci.    Its  breadth 
between  Cape  Cruze  and  port  Manati  is  forty-five  leagues, 
whence  it  narrows  to  about  twelve  leagues  between  Matama" 
no  and  the  Havaima.     Most  of  the  island  is  flat,  and  full  of 
woods  and  forests;  but  from  the  eastern  point  of  Mayci, 
there  are  exceedingly  high  mountains  for  thirty  leagues. 
Beyond  these  to  the  westwards,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
land, there  are  many  hilk,  but  not  very  high.     Many  fine 
rivers  run  down  the  sides  of  these  hiils,  both  to  the  north 
and  south,  which  are  fiiil  offish,  especially  skates  and  olaves, 
which  ascend  the  streams  a  great  way  from  the  sea.     On  the 
south  of  Cuba  there  are  a  prodigious  number  of  small  is- 
lands,  which  were  named  the  Queens  Garden^  by  the  admiral 
Don  Christopher  Columbus.     There  are  other  small  islands 
on  the  north  side,  though  not  so  numerous,  which  Velasquez 
named  the  Kings  Garden.     About  the  middle  of  the  south 
side,  a  considerable  river,  named  Catito  by  the  natives,  runs 
into  the  sea,  containing  vast  numbers  of  alligators,  the  banks 
of  which  river  are  very  agreeable.     The  islsjid  in  wonderiul* 
]y  well  wooded,  insomuch  that  people  may  travel  almost  230 
leagues,  or  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  always  und^ 
their  shelter.     Among  these  are  sweet-scented  red  cedars  of 
such  astonishing  size,  that  the  natives  used  to  make  canoes 
of  one  stick  hollowed  out,  large  enough  to  contain  fifty  or 
sixty  persons,  and  such  were  once  very  common  in  Cuba. 
There  are  such  numbers  of  storax  trees,  that  if  any  one  goes 
up  to  a  height  in  the  morning,  the  vapours  arising  from  the 
earth  smell  strongly  of  storax,  coming  from  the  nres  made 
by  the  natives  in  the  evening,  which  are  now  drawn  up  from 
the  earth  by  the  rising  sun.     Another  kind  of  tfee  produces 
a  fruit  called  xaquas^  which  being  laid  by  four  or  five  days, 
though  gathered  unripe,  become  full  of  a  liquor  like  honey, 
and  richer  thah  the  finest  pears.     Hiere  are  great  quantities 
of  wild  vines,  which  cliinb  V(^y  high  6n  the  trees ;  these 
beiir  grsipes,  from  which  wine  has  been  made,  which  is  some- 
Mrhat  sfaaip.     Such  is  their  universal  abundance  all  over  the 
island^  that  the  Spaniards  used  to  say  there  was  a  vineyard  in 
Cuba  2S0  leagues  in  length.    Some  of  the  trunks  of  these  vines 
are  ^  thidt  as  a  mans  body.    Th^  whole  island  is  very  ple»- 
sslnt,  tnot^  temperate  and  heftlthy  than  Hispaniola^  and  has 
^b£^  harbours  for  shi^s,  made  by  nature^  tf  lan  any  that  have 
been  constructed  by  art  in  other  countries.     On  the  southern 
coast  is  that  ^f  St  Jugo^  which  is  in  form  of  a  cross,  and 
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Xaquasy  which  is  hardly  to  be  matched  in  all  the  world.  Its  en- 
try is  not  above  a  cross>bow  shot  in  breadth,  and  the  interior 
part  is  10  leagues  in  circumference,  having  three  little  islands 
to  which  ships  may  be  fastened  by  means  of  stakes,  where 
they  are  safe  from  every  wind  that  blows,  being  everywhere 
shut  in  by  high  mountains  as  in  a  house.  In  this  harbour 
the  Indians  had  i)ens  in  which  they  shut  up  the  fish.  On  the 
north  side  there  are  likewise  good  harbours,  the  best  of  which 
was  formerly  called  Carenasy  but  now  Havanna,  which  is  so 
large  and  safe  that  few  can  be  compared  to  it.  Twenty 
leagues  east  is  the  harbour  of  Matanaos,  which  is  not  quite 
safe.  About  the  middle  of  the  island  there  is  another  good 
port,  called  del  Principe ;  and  almost  at  the  end  is  the  port 
of  BaracQj  where  good  ebony  is  cut.  All  along  this  coast 
there  are  good  anchorages,  though  none  so  large  and  com* 
modious  as  those  already  mentioned. 

Cuba  produces  great  numbers  of  birds,  as  pigeons,  turtle- 
doves, partridges  like  those  of  Spain  but  smaller,  and  cranes. 
Iliere  are  none  of  these  two  latter  on  the  other  islands,  but 
there  are  cranes  on  the  continent.  There  is  another  bird, 
not  found  on  the  continent,  as  large  as  cranes,  which  are 
white  when  young,  but  grow  red  at  their  full  growth,  which 
are  called  Jlamences  or  flamingos.  These  would  have  been 
much  valued  in  New  Spain,  for  the  curious  feather-works 
which  are  made  by  the  natives.  These  flamingos  are  found 
in  vast  flocks  of  500  to  1000  together.  They  seldom  fly,  but 
stand  much  in  the  water.  When  the  Indians  kept  any  of 
these  birds  about  their  houses,  they  had  to  put  saJt  into  the 
water  they  gave  them  to  drink.  ITiere  are  infinite  numbers 
of  parrots,  which  are  very  good  eating  when  young,  about 
the  month  of  May.  They  have  few  land  animals,  except  a 
kind  of  rabbits  like  those  of  Hispaniola ;  but  to  make  amends 
for  this  want,  they  have  vast  quantities  of  fish  both  in  the 
sea  and  the  rivers :  among  these  the  chiefest  is  tortoises  or 
turtles,  in  vast  abundance,  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  very 
wholesome,  which  cure  the  leprosy  and  the  itch,  in  such  as 
are  content  to  make  them  their  constant  food.  It  produces 
maize  or  Indian  corn  in  great  abundance ;  and  every  thing 
considered,  it  may  be  pronounced  the  finest  and  best  provid- 
ed country  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  natives  of  Cuba 
were  of  the  same  nation  with  those  of  the  Lucayos  islands,  a 
good  sort  of  people,  and  very  well  tempered.  They  were 
governed  by  caciques,  having  towns  of  200  or  300  nouses, 
in  each  of  which  several  families  residedj  as  in  Hispaniola. 

They 
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They  had  no  religion,  having  no  temples,  idols,  or  sacrifices; 
but  they  had  a  kind  of  conjuring  priests  or  jugglers,  like  those 
in  Hispaniola,  who  pretended  to  have  communication  with 
the  devil,  and  to  obtain  answers  from  him  to  their  questions* 
To  obtain  this  favour,  they  fasted  three  or  four  months, 
using  only  the  juice  of  herbs ;  and  when  reduced  to  extreme 
weakness,  they  w6re  worthy  of  inspiration,  and  to  be  inform- 
ed whether  the  seasons  of  the  year  would  be  favourable  or 
otherwise;    what  children  were  to  be  bom,    and  whether 
those  bom  were  to  live,  and  such  like  questions.     These  con. 
jurors,  who  were  called  behiquesj  were  the  oracles  of  the  na- 
tives, whom  they  led  into  many  superstitions  and  absurdities; 
pretending  to  cure  the  sick  by  blowing  on  them,  and  other 
mummeries,    muttering    some  unintdligible  words  between 
their  teeth.     The  natives  of  Cuba  acknowledged  that  the 
heavens  and  earth,  and  all  things  contained  in  these,  had 
been  created.    They  are  even  saia  to  have  had  traditions  con- 
cerning the  flood,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  water, 
occasioned  by  three  persons  who  came  three  several  ways. 
The  old  men  reported,  that  a  sage  who  knew  the  approach- 
ing deluge,  built  a  great  ship,  into  which  he  went  wi(h  his 
family,  and  many  animals. .  That  he  sent  out  a  crow,  which 
remained  a  long  while  out,  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies,  and 
afterwards  returned  with  a  green  branch.     They  added  many 
other  particulars    respecting  the  deluge,    even   to   two   of 
Noah's   sons    covering  him  when  drunk,  while    the    third 
scoffed  him ;  adding  that  the  Indians  were  descended  from 
the  latter,  and  therefore  had  no  clothes,  whereas  the  Spa- 
niards descended  from  the  other  sons,  and  had  therefore 
clothes  and  horses.     As  they  lived  in  towns  under  the  au- 
thority of  caciques,  it  is  probable  that  the  will  of  these  chiefs 
served  as  law. 

Some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Velasquez  to  Cuba,  a 
cacique  of  the  province  oi  Guatibay  in  Hispaniola,  named 
Hatueyy  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  went  over 
to  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba  with  as  many  of  his  people  as  he 
could  induce  to  accompany  him ;  the  distance  between  the 
two  islands  being  only  eighteen  leagues.  He  settled  with  his 
followers  in  the  nearest  district  of  Cuba,  called  Mayci^  re- 
ducing the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  subjection,  but  not  to 
slavery.  In  fact  slavery  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
practised  in  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  no  difference  being 
made  even  by  the  caciques  between  their  people  and  their 

children  ; 
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children ;  except  in  New  Spain  and  other  provinces  oF  tiie 
continuity  where  they  used  to  sacrifice  prisoners  of  war  to 
their  idols.  This  cacique  Hatuey,  always  had  spies  in  Hi* 
spaniola,  to  inform  him  what  was  going  on  there,  as  he  fear- 
ed the  Spaniards  would  pass  over  into  Cuba.  Having  in* 
formation  of  the  admiraPs  design,  and  the  intended  e^qpedi- 
tion  of  Velasquez,  he  assembled  all  the  wanriors  of  his  tribe, 
and  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  many  sufferings  they  had 
endured  under  the  Spaniards,  he  informed  them  of  their 
new  intentions.  Then  taking  some  gold  from  a  basket  of 
palm  leaves,  he  addressed  tliem  as  follows :  <*  The  Spaniards 
have  done  all  these  things  which  I  have  told  you  of  for  the 
sake  oF  this,  which  is  the  god  whom  they  «erve,  and  their  on- 
ly otgect  in  coming  over  to  this  island  is  in  search  of  this 
their  lord.  Let  us  therefore  make  a  festival,  and  dance  to 
this  lord  of  the  l^aniards,  that  when  they  come  hither,  he 
may  order  them  not  to  do  us  any  harm.*'  They  accordingly 
all  began  to  dance  and  sing,  and  continued  till  they  were 

Suite  tired,  as  it  is  their  custom  to  dance  from  nigfatiall  tiD 
aybreak,  as  long  as  they  can  stand.  Their  dances,  as  in 
Hispaniola,  are  to  the  music  of  their  songs ;  and  though 
50,000  men  and  women  may  have  assembled  at  one  time,  no 
one  differed  in  the  motions  of  their  hands,  feet,  and  bodies  from 
all  the  rest.  But  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  sung  much  more 
agreeably  than  those  of  Cuba.  After  the  subjects  of  Hatuey 
were  quite  spent  with  singing  and  dancing  around  tlie  little 
basket  of  gold,  the  cacique  desired  them  not  to  ke^  the  lord 
of  the  Christians  in  any  place  whatsoever ;  for  even  if  they 
were  to  conceal  him  in  their  bowels,  the  Christians  would 
rip  them  up  to  fetch  him  out ;  wherefore  he  advised  them  to 
cast  him  into  the  river,  where  the  Christians  might  not  be 
able  to  find  him  $  and  diis  they  did. 

James  Velasquez  set  out  from  Salvatierra  de  la  Zavana  in 
November  1511,  and  landed  at  a  harbour  called  Palina,  in 
the  territories  of  Hatuey,  who  stood  on  his  defence,  taking 
advantage  of  the  woods,  where  the  Spaniards  could  not  use 
their  horses.  During  two  months,  the  Indians  hid  themselves 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forests,  where  the  Spaniards 
hunted  them  out,  carrying  all  they  took  to  Velasquez,  who 
distributed  them  among  his  men  as  servants,  not  as  shives. 
Hatuey  withdrew  into  the  most  inaccessible  places  of  the 
mountains,  where  he  was  at  length  taken  after  inexpressible 
toil,  and  brought  to  Velasquez,  who  caused  him  to  be  burnt 

After 
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After  this  example  of  severity,  the  whole  prcnancc  of  Mayd 
subtnitted,  no  one  daring  any  longer  to  resist  When  it  was 
known  in  Jamaica  that  Velasquez  had  gone  with  the  com- 
mand to  Cuba,  many  of  those  who  were  with  Esquibel  asked 
leave  to  go  and  serve  under  him.  Among  these  was  Panfilo 
de  Narvacz,  a  gentleman  of  a  graceful  person,  well  behaved, 
but  rather  imprudent.  He  carried  with  him  a  company  of 
thirty  cross-bows,  and  was  well  received  by  Velasquez,  who 
gave  him  the  chief  command  under  himselL  When  the  In- 
diatis  of  the  province  of  Mayci  were  reduced  under  subjec- 
tion, Velasquez  distributed  them  among  the  Spaniards  as  had 
formerly  been  done  in  Hispanioln  by  Obando,  taking  the  in- 
habitants of  five  Indian  towns  to  himselK  He  likewise 
founded  a  town  at  a  harbour  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
called  Barracoa  by  the  natives,  which  was  the  first  Spanish 
colony  in  this  island.  From  this  place  Velasquez  sent  Nar- 
vaez  with  thirty  men  to  reduce  the  province  of  Bayamo,  a- 
boat  50  leagues  from  Barracoa,  a  fine  open  country,  very 
fertile  and  agreeable.  Of  this  company,  Narvaez  alone  was 
mounted,  all  the  rest  marching  on  foot.  The  natives  of  the 
counti'y  came  out  submissively  to  meet  Narvaez,  bringing 
him  provisions,  as  they  had  no  gold,  and  were  very  much  a-* 
stonished  at  the  sight  of  the  mare  on  which  Narvaez  rode. 
Tlie  Spaniards  took  up  their  residence  in  a  town  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  who,  seeing  the  smalt  number  of  their  invad- 
ers, resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  them  by  surprise.  Nar- 
vaez was  by  no  means  sufficiently  watchful,  yet  had  his  mare  a- 
ioag  mth  him  in  the  house  where  he  lay,  and  a  guard  posted 
during  tlie  night.  Near  seven  thousand  Indians  had  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  of  the  province,  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, who  had  resolved  to  fall  upon  Narvaez  and  the  Spa- 
niards after  midnight,  though  it  was  unusual  for  them  to 
fight  during  the  night.  They  gave  the  assault  in  two  places 
at  once,  and  founa  the  centinels  asleep  on  their  posts ;  but 
being  more  eager  to  plunder  the  Spaniards  than  to  kill  them, 
as  they  had  always  anxiously  wished  for  clothing  ever  since 
Uiey  saw  the  Christians,  they  did  not  observe  the  time  pre^ 
viously  concerted,  but  began  their  several  attacks  at  different 
times,  and  one  of  the  patties^  which  was  the  most  forward, 
even  entered  the  tottn  shodting.  Narvaez  awoke  in  great 
consternation,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  were  astonished  at  tlie 
noise,  kliew  not  well  what  to  do  in  their  fright.  At  length, 
the  Indians  whom  Narvaez  bad  brought  with  him  from  Ja-^ 

maica. 
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maica,  lighted  some  firebrands,  by  which  the  l^aniards  were 
enabled  to  see  their  danger ;  «id  Nanraez,  though  wounded 
by  a  stone»  found  means  to  come  at  hid  mare,  which  he 
mounted,  and  rallied  hi»  Spaniarda  to  their  defence.  At 
that  time  part  of  the  horse  furniture  used  by  the  Spaniards 
was  hung  with  bells  ^  and  on  hearing  the  sound  of  these,  and 
seeing  Narvaez  coming  towards  them  at  a  round  trot,  with 
bis  sword  drawn,  they  lost  heart,  and  not  only  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  but  fled  out  of  the  country,  some  of  them  to 
the  distance  of  50  leagues,  leaving  none  but  their  old  and 
decrepid  people  behind.  After  this  Velasquez  sent  a  rein- 
forcement to  Narvaez,  who  became  absolute  master  of  the 
country. 


Section  IX. 

The  Strange  Expedition  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  to  Disccfoer 
the  Fountain  of  Youth^  in  which  he  Discovered  Florida  ani 
the  Bahama  Channel. 

We  have  already  se^i  that  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  had  been 
restored  to  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  interest  of 
his  friend  Obando^  and  had  sent  his  predecessors,  Cerron 
and  Diaz,  prisoners  into  Spain.  This  circumstance,  which 
he  thought  a  bold  stroke  in  politics,  turned  much  asainst 
himself;  for  these  men  presented  a  petition  against  him  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  being  strongly  supported  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  admiral,  they  were  sent  back  to  resume  their 
former  employments.  By  this  reverse,  De  Leon  was  redu- 
ced to  a  private  condition ;  but  he  had  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  and  had  acquired  a  large  fortune,  whicn  induced  him 
to  attempt  recovering  his  power  and  credit  by  means  of  dis- 
coveries. He  accordingly  sailed  from  the  port  of  St  Ger- 
man on  the  1st  of  Marcm  1512,  with  two  stout  ships  which 
he  had  fitted  out  at  his  own  expence  ;  and  steering  through 
among  the  Lucayos  islands,  he  discovered  land  on  the  2d 
April,  in  lat.  30°  8'  N.  till  then  unknown  to  the  Spa- 
niards. Elated  by  this  good  fortune,  he  ran  along  the  coast 
in.  search  of  some  good  harbour,  and  anchored  at  night  near 
the  shore  in  eight  fathoms  water.  Believins  this  land  to  be 
an  island,  and  because  it  appeared  beautiful,  being  all  level, 
with  many  pleasant  groves,  he  named  it  the  idand  of  Flori- 

da. 
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da^  also  because  disovercd  ^t  Easter,  which  the  Spaniards 
call  Pascha  de  Flares.     De  Leon  went  on  shore  at  this  place 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  countiy.     He  sailed  thence 
on  the  Sth  of  April,  and  came  to  a  place  on  the  20th,  where 
some  Indians  were  seen  on  the  shore.     He  here  anchored 
and  went  ashore,  when  the  Indians  endeavoured  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  boat,  with  the  oars  and  arms.     This  was  not 
at  first  resulted,  till  one  of  the  natives  knocked  down  a  sai. 
lor  with  a  blow  on  the  head,  on  which  the  Spaniards  were  o- 
bliged  to  fight  in  their  own  defence,  and  had  two  men  wounded 
by  arrows  or  darts  pointed  with  shaip  bones.     The  Indians 
were  repulsed  with  some  difficulty,  and  received  littie  da- 
mage ;  and  at  night  De  Leon  got  his  men  on  board  aivd 
sailed  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  where  he  took  in  wood  and 
water.     They  were  here  ineffectually  opposed  by  sixty  natives, 
one  of  whom  was  made  prisoner  to  give  them  some  informa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  to  learn  Spanish.     They  called  this 
river  Rio  de  la  Cruz^  as  they  left  in  this  place  a  stone  cross 
with  an  inscription.     On  the  Sth  of  May  they  doubled  Cape 
Florida,  which  was  named  Cabo  de  las  CarrienteSj  or  the  Cape 
of  Currents,  because  they  found  the  currents  here  strong- 
er than  the  wbids ;  and  they  came  to  an  anchor  near  a  town 
called  Abacoa.     All  this  coast,  from  Cape  Arracaifes  to  Cape 
Corrientes^  or  Cape  Florida,  lies  north  and  south,  one  point 
east,  and  is  all  quite  free  of  shoals  and  rocks,  with  six  fa- 
thoms water.     They  found  Cape  Florida  to  be  in  lat.  18°  15' 
N.    Sailing  on  to  the  southward,  till  in  lat.  27°,  they  met  with 
two  islands,  one  of  which,  about  a  league  in  circuit,  they 
named  Santa  Monta  '. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  they  proceeded  10  leagues  along  a  line  of 
small  islands,  as  far  as  two  white  ones,  and  called  the  wholegroup 
las  Martyres^  or  the  Martyrs,  because  the  high  rocks  at  a  dis- 
tance had  the  appearance  of  men  upon  crosses.  This  name 
has  been  since  considered  as  prophetic,  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  seamen  who  have  been  lost  on  these  rocks. 
They  held  on  their  course,  sometimes  north,  and  sometimes 
north-east,  and  on  the  24th  were  as  far  to  the  southwards  as 
some  small  islands  lying  out  to  sea,  yet  never  perceived  that  they 
were  going  along  the  continent.     Finding  a  convenient  plaos 

for 

1  The  account  of  this  voyage  is  often  contradictory,  and  almost  always 
unintelligible.    In  this  instance,  De  Leon  is  made,  with  a  southern  course, 
^  to  increase  his  latitude  almost  nine  degrees  to  the  north. — ^£. 
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tor  wood  and  water,  tbey  remained  here  to  the  Sd  of  June, 
careening  one  of  their  ships  caUed   the    St  Christqshcr. 
Here  the  Indians  came  out  in  canoes  to  see  the  Christians, 
as  the  ^aniards  declined  going  on  shore,  though  often  in- 
vited by  signs.     One  day,  being  about  to  wei^  an  anchor, 
only  to  remove  it  to  fresh  ground,  the  Indians  supposii^  the 
Christians  were  going  away,  came  off  in  their  canoes  and 
laid  hold  of  the  cable,  meaning  to  draw  the  ship  away ;  on 
which  some  men  were  sent  hi  die  long-boat  to  drive  them  a- 
way,  and  following  tlie  Indians  to  the  shore,  took  four  wo- 
men, and  destroyed  two  old  canoes.     At  times  while  here, 
they  bartered  with  the  Indians  for  some  skins,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  indifferent  gold.      On  tlie  4th  of  June,  while 
waiting  for  a  wind  to  go  in  search  of  a  cacique  named  Car- 
los, who  was  said  to  have  gold,  by  some  Indians  on  board, 
a  canoe  came  off  having  an  Indian  on  board  who  understood 
Spanish,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  HispanicJa,  or 
some  of  the  islands  inhabited  by  Christians.     This  man  de- 
sired them  to  wait,  as  the  cacique  would  send  gold  to  barter. 
They  accordingly  waited,  and  soon  saw  •  twenty  canoes  com- 
ing towards  them,  some  of  which  were  made  fast  two  and 
two  together.     A  part  of  these  went  to  the  anchors,  and  o- 
thors  to  the  ships,  and  began  to  fight.     As  those  at  the  an- 
chors were  unable  to  weigh  them,  they  attempted  to  cut  the 
cables;  but  a  long-boat  was  sent  out  against  them,  which  o- 
bliged  ihem  to  fly,  taking  four  men  and  killing  several  others. 
De  Leon  sent  two  of  nis  prisoners  to  the  cacique,  saying 
that  although  he  had  kiUed  a  Spaniard,  he  was  willing  to 
treat  of  peace  and  friendship.     Next  day  the  boats  we&t  to 
sound  the  harbour,  and  some  of  the  men  landed.     Some  In- 
dians brought  a  message  from  the  cacique,  saying  that  be 
would  come  next  day  on  purpose  to  trade :  But  this  was 
merely  a  feint  to  gain  time,  that  they  might  collect  their 
power ;  as  at  eleven  o'clock,  eighty  canoes  fuU  of  armed  men 
attacked  the  nearest  ship,  and  fought  till  night  without  doing 
the  Spaniards  any  harm,  all  their  arrows  falling  short,  as 
they  durst  not  come  near,  for  fear  of  the  cross-bows  and  ar- 
tilkry.     At  night  the  Indians  retired.      Having  remained 
here  nine  days,  they  began  to  think  of  returning  to  Hispa- 
niola  and  Porto  Rico,  and  discovered  some  islands  by  the 
way,  of  which  they  received  intelligence  from  the  Indian  pri- 
soners they  had  on  board.     They  sailed  among  islands  till  the 
2 1st,  when  they  arrived  at  some  small  islands  which  they  cal- 
led 
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led  las  ToHugas^  or  the  Tortoises,  as  they  took  170  of  Ih^eae 
creatures  in  a  very  short  time  in  one  of  tkese  fahndh  and 
might  have  had  many  more  if  they  would.  On  the  28th» 
seeing  land,  they  came  to  an  anchor  to  ov^baul  their  sails 
and  tackle,  but  could  not  tell  whereabout  they  were.  Most 
of  them  thought  it  was  the  island  of  Cuba,  because  they 
found  canoes  and  dogs,  with  some  knives  and  other  took  of 
iron.  On  the  25th  of  July  they  were  among  a  parcel  of 
low  islands,  still  ignorant  of  their  situation,  till  l)e  Leon 
sent  to  examine  an  island  which  he  believed  to  be  Bahama, 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  an  old  woman  who  was  found 
alooe  in  another  island.  They  were  likewise  confirmed  in  this 
circumstance  by  James  Miruelo,  a  pilot,  who  happened  to  be 
there  with  a  boat  from  Hiqiantola.  Haviug  ranged  back* 
wards  and  forewards  to  the  23d  of  September,  and  refitted 
their  ships,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  sent  one  of  his  ships,  com- 
manded by  Juan  Perez  de  Ortubia,  with  Antonio  de  Alami*- 
nos  as  pilot,  with  orders  to  examine  the  island  of  Bimini,  in 
which  the  Indians  reported  there  was  a  spring  which  made 
old  people  young  again.  Twenty  days  afterwards,  Juan 
Ponce  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  and  not  long  afterwards  the 
ship  returned  there  which  he  had  sent  to  Bimini,  but  with- 
out discovmng  the  famous  qpring.  Ortubia  reported  that 
the  idand  was  large,  and  pleasantly  diverufied  with  bilk, 
plains,  and  meadows,  having  many  rivers  and  deligltffiil 
groves*. 

Besides  his  main  design  of  making  discoveries^  whidi  all 
Spaniards  th^i  aqpired  to,  Ponce  was  eager  to  find  oat  the 
spring  of  Bimini,  and  a  certain  river  in  Florida,  both  of 
which  were  affirmed  by  the  Indians  of  Cuba  to  have  the  pro- 
perty of  turning  old  people  young  by  bathing  in  thdr  wa- 
ters. Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  many 
Indians  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  sadi  a 
river,  that  they  went  over  to  Florida,  where  tfaiey  bnik  a 
town,  and  their  descendants  still  continue  there.  This  re- 
p(»rt  prevailed  so  universally  among  the  caciques  in  these 
parts,  that  there  was  not  a  brook  in  all  Florida,  nay  scarc^ 
a  lake  or  pnddle,  that  they  had  not  bathed  in ;  and  some 

stiU 

2  Tbis  arrmmr  of  the  isbud  of  Bimim  ii  perfectly  ridicnkmSy  as  its 
whole  extent  does  sot  exceed  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  one 
mile  broad ;  it  is  one  of  the  smaflest  of  the  Bahama  or  Lucayo  islands,  and 
the  largest  of  them  cannot  ponbly  contain  any  stream  of  water  beyond  the 
size  of  a  brook.— £. 
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still  ignorantly  persist*  in  believing  that  this  virtue  resides  in 
the  river  now  called  Jordan,  at  Cape  Santa  Helena,  forgetting 
that  the  Spaniards  first  gave  it  this  name  in  1520,  when 
they  discovered  the  country  of  Ckicora. 

Though  this  voyage  of  Ponce  de  Leon  turned  out  to  no 
account  to  him,  it  gave  him  encouragement  to  go  to  court 
to  seek  a  reward  for  the  countries  he  had  discovered,  which 
he  believed  to  be  all  islands,  and  not  the  continent,  as  it  af- 
terwards turned  out  Yet  his  voyage  was  beneficial,  on  ac- 
count of  the  route  soon  afterwards  found  out,  by  which  the 
ships  returned  to  Spain  through  the  Bahama  channel,  which 
was  first  accomplished  by  the  pilot  Antonio  de  Alaminos, 
formerly  mentioned.  For  the  better  understanding  this  voy- 
age of  Juan  Ponce,  it  must  be  understood  that  there  are 
three  diflerent  fgroups  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Lucayos. 
The  first  is  composed  of  the  Bahama  islands,  giving  name 
to  the  channel  where  the  currents  are  most  impetuous.  The 
second  is  called  los  Organos ;  and  the  third  los  MaHyreSy 
which  are  next  the  shore  of  los  Tortugas  to  the  westwards ; 
which  last  being  all  sand,  cannot  be  seen  at  any  distance, 
wherefore  many  ships  have  perished  on  them,  and  all  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Bahama  channel  and  theTortugas  islands. 
Havanna  in  the  island  of  Cuba  is  to  the  southwards,  and 
Florida  to  the  northward,  and  between  these  are  all  the  be- 
fore mentioned  islands,  of  Organos,  Bahamas,  Martyres, 
and  Tortugas.  Between  Havanna  and  los  Martyres,  there 
is  a  channel  with  a  violent  current,  twenty  leagues  over  at 
the  narrowest  j  and  it  is  fourteen  leagues  from  los  Martyres  to 
Florida.  Between  certain  isIiJMs  to  the  eastwards,  and  the 
widest  part  of  this  passage  to  the  westwards,  is  forty  leagues, 
with  many  shoals  and  deep  channels ;  but  there  is  no  way  in 
this  direction  for  ships  or  brigantines,  only  for  canoes.  The 
passage  from  the  Havanna,  for  Spain  is  along  the  Bahama 
channel,  between  the  Havanna  the  Martyres,  the  Lucayos, 
and  Cape  Canaveral ;  and  the  giving  occasion  to  this  disco- 
very was  the  great  merit  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  for  which  he 
was  well  rewarded  in  l^ain. 

Section 
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Section  X. 

The  Martyrdom  of  two  Dominican  Friars  on  the  coast  ofVe^ 
nezuela^  through  the  Avarice  of  the  Spaniards. 

Thebe  happened  about  this  time  a  very  singular  and  me- 
lancholy event,  which  I  find  recorded  in  many  l^anish  his- 
torians, which  shews  to  what  a  height  cori'upUon  had  grown 
in  so  short  a  time  among  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies.  Reports  had  reached  Spain  of  the  harsh  and 
cruel  manner  in  which  the  natives  were  treated  by  the  Spa- 
niards, being  distributed  among  the  proprietors  of  land  as  if 
they  had  been  cattle.  This  moved  some  religious  men  of 
the  Dominican  order  to  go  over  to  the  new  world,  to  try 
what  progress  they  could  make  in  converting  the  Indians  by 
spiritual  means  only.  Three  of  these  fathers  landed  in  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  one  of  them  fell  sick  and  was 
unable  to  proceed.  The  other  two  procured  a  vessel  to  car- 
ry them  over  to  the  main,  where  they  were  landed  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Indian  town  which  Hojeda  and  Ves- 
pucius  had  seen  in  their  first  voyage,  standing  in  the  water, 
and  which  therefore  they  had  named  Venezuela  or  little  Ve- 
nice. The  fathers  found  the  natives  at  this  place  very  docile' 
and  tractable,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  of  making  them  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  religion ;  .when  unluckily  a  Spanish 
pirate,  whose  only  employment  was  to  steal  Indians  to  sell 
them  as  slaves  to  the  colonists,  anchored  on  the  coast.  The 
poor  natives,  confident  of  lMi|ng  well  treated  by  Christians, 
went  freely  on  board  along  with  their  cacique,  and  the  pirate 
immediately  weighed  anchor,  and  made  all  sail  for  Hispanio- 
la,  carrying  them  all  away  into  slavery.  This  naturally  rais- 
ed a  great  ferment  among  the  remaining  natives,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  sacrificing  the  two  Dominicans  to  their  re- 
sentment, when  another  Spanish  ship  arrived  in  the  harbour, 
commanded  by  a  man  of  honour.  He  pacified  the  Indians 
for  the  present  as  well  as  he  possibly  could,  and  receiving  let- 
ters from  the  Dominicans  with  a  true  statement  of  the  trans- 
action, he  promised  to  send  back  their  cacique  and  the  re$t 
of  their  countrymen  in  four  months.  As  he  really  intended 
to  perform  his  promise,  he  immediately  made  application  to 
the  supreme  tribtmal  at  St  Domingo,  called  the  royal  au- 
dience, setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  the  im- 
minent danger  to  which  the  two  fathers  were  exposed;  unless 

these 
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these  Indians  were  sent  back  in  due  time.  But  it  so  happened 
that  these  very  people  had  been  purchased  as  slaves  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  audience,  and  these  members  of 
tlie  supreme  tribunal  were  not  so  much  in  love  with  justice 
as  to  release  them.  The  consequ^Qoe  of  this  was»  that  at  the 
end  of  the  four  months,  the  Indians  murdered  the  two  Do- 
minicans, Francisco  de  Cordova  and  Juaa  Garcias»  in  re- 
venge for  the  loss  of  tlieir  prince  and  relations. 


SjscrioK  XI. 

Discoveries  on  the  Cotitinent  of  America  by  command  of  Ve- 
lasquez^ under  the  conduct  of  Francis  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
daoa. 

After  James  de  Velasquez  had  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  had  settled  coboies  of  Spaoiarck 
in  many  districts  of  the  island,  he  became  destroms  of  shaking 
off  the  authority  of  the  Admiral  James  Cdumbus,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  to  die  command,  and  setting  up.  for  binir 
iielf.  By  this  time  the  admiral  had  been  cecaHed  iaato  Spain, 
and  opposed  this  project  of  Velasquez  to  the  utmost  of  bis 
power ;  but  his  credit  was  now  so  low,  that  he  couJd  not  fiilly 
succeed;  as,  though  Velasquez  was  still  ordered  to  give  an 
account  to  Columbus  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  the  ad* 
miral  was  not  allowed  to  recal  him  fEom  the  govermuent  of 
Cuba,  unless  with  the  concuiTence  of  the  crown.  This  so  far 
answered  tlie  purpose  of  VelasqMz,  that  he  resolved  to  fit  out 
ships  for.  discovery.  This  project  was  no  sooner  made  known, 
than  numbers  of  rich  ^anish  planters  embraced  the  propo- 
sal, and  offered  to  contribute  large  sums  for  carrjing  it  into 
execution.  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves,  ou 
thb  occasion,  was  Francis  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  a  rich  and 
brave  man  who  had  Indians  of  his  own^  and  o£Eered  to  go  as 
captain  on  tliis  expedition.  Having  received  a  commission 
from  Velasquez,  he  fitted  out  two  ships  and  a  brigantine, 
with  all  necessary  stores,  and  listed  110  soldiers^  He  ssdkd 
from  St  Domingo,  in  Cuba,  to  the  Havanna,  and  left  Ha* 
vanna  on  the  8th  of  February  15 1 7.  Om  the  l^th,  they 
doubled  cape  St  Antonio^  holding  their  course  to  the  west- 

wardsy 

1  We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  this  and  other 
Spanish  fixpeditions  of  Discovery  and  C<»nque9t>  written  by  Bemal  Biaz 
del  Castillo,  who  was  actually  engaged  in  all  those  which  he  described.— B. 
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wards,  as  Antony  de  Alaminos,  their  pilot,  said  that  die  first 
admiral  always  inclined  in  that  way,  having  sailed  with  him 
when  a  boy.     They  ^icountered  a  great  storm  which  lasted 
two  days,  during  which   they  expected  to   have  perished. 
After  being  twen1y*one  days  at  sea,  laying  to  always  at  night, 
they  got  sight  of  land,  and  could  perceive  a  large  town  about 
two  leagues  from  the  coast.     As  they  drew  nigh  the  shore, 
two  canoes  full  of  men  came  off  to  the  ships,  from  which 
thirty  Indians  went  on  board  Cordova's  ship,  having  jackets 
without  sleeves,  and  pieces  of  doth  wrapped  about  them  in- 
stead of  breeches.     The  Spaniards  gave  them  meat  and  wine, 
and  a  few  strings  of  beads ;  and  the  Indians  before  going 
away,  made  them  understand  by  signs,  having  no  interpreter, 
that  they  would  return  next  day  with  more  canoes  to  carry 
all  the  Spaniards  on  shore.     These  Indians  expressed  great 
admiration  at  the  Spaniards,  their  ships,  beards,  arms,  and 
every  thing  which  they  had  not  seen  before.     They  returned 
next  day   with    tv/elve   canoes,   and  their    cacique    conti- 
nually called  out  conez  cotochey  that  is  Come  to  my  house,  for 
whicn  reason  this  place  was  called  Cape  Cotoche,     After  the 
Spaniards  had  consulted  together,  they  hoisted   out   their 
boats,  and  went  on  shore  with  their  arms,  where  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  people  waited  to  see  them.     The  cacique  still 
pressed  them  to  go  to  his  house,  and  having  received  so  ma- 
ny tokens  of  peace  and  friendship,  they  resolved  to  comply, 
in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  country.     On  coming  to  a 
wood,  the  cacique  called  out  to  a  great  number  of  armed 
men  who  lay  in  ambush^  when  there  immediately  appeared  a 
great  number  of  men  in  armour  of  quilted  cotton,  with  tar- 
gets, wooden  swords  edged  with  flints,  large  clubs,-  spears, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  slings.     These  warriors  had  their  faces 
painted  of  many  colours,  and  were  all  adorned  with  plumes  of 
feathers.    They  gave  a  hideous  shout,  pouring  in  at  the  same 
time  such  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  that  they  wounded 
fifteen  Spaniards  at  the  first  onset ;  after  which  they  fell  on 
sword  in  hand,  and  fought  with  great  resolution.     The  Spa^ 
niards  had  only  twenty-five  cross-bows  and  muskets,  which 
were  well  plied  ^  but  when  the  Indians  felt  the  sharpness  of 
the  Spanisli  swords,  they  soon  fled,  having  seventeen  killed 
and  many  wounded.     Two  youths  were  taken  in  this  action, 
who  afterwards  became  Christians  by  the  names  of  Julian  and 
Mdchior.  The  Spaniards  returned  to  their  ships,  weD  pleased 
at  having' discovered  a  more  civilized  people  than  any  which 
VOL.  III.  D  d  had 
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bad  been  bitherto  seen  at  Darien,  or  in  any  of  tbe  islands ; 
more  especially  as  they  had  houses  of  stone  and  lime,  which 
bad  not  till  then  been  seen  in  the  West  Indies. 

They  held  their  course  along  the  coast  for  fifteen  days,  al- 
ways laying  to  at  night,  when  they  came  to  a  large  town  with 
a  bay,  which  they  believed  to  be  a  river  in  which  they  might 
find  water,  of  which  they  were  now  in  great  need.  They 
landed,  and  hearing  the  Indians  call  the  place  Qfiimpeche^  k 
ever  afterwards  was  called  Catnpecky.  Being  come  to  a  well 
of  excellent  water,  of  which  the  natives  used  to  drink,  and 
having  taken  what  they  needed,  they  were  about  to  retura  to 
the  ships,  when  fifty  Indians  clad  in  jackets  and  large 
cotton  cloth  cloaks  came  up,  asking  by  signs  what  they 
wanted,  whether  they  came  from  the  east,  and  finally  invited 
them  to  their  town.  When  they  had  seriously  considered 
this,  and  put  themselves  into  a  good  posture  of  defence,  lest 
they  should  be  treacherously  used  as  they  had  already  been 
at  Cotocke,  they  accompanied  tlie  Indians  to  certain  temples 
or  places  of  worship,  built  of  stone  and  lime,  where  there 
were  many  idols  of  very  ugly  shapes,  with  fresh  signs  of  blood, 
and  several  painted  crosses,  at  which  last  they  were  much 
amazed.  Great  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children,  flock- 
ed to  look  at  them,  shewing  signs  of  great  amazement,  though 
ffome  of  them  smiled.  Soon  afterwards,  two  parties  of  armed 
men  appeared  in  good  order,  clothed  and  aimed  like  those 
they  had  seen  at  Cotoche.  In  the  next  place,  ten  men  in 
very  long  white  mantles  came  from  one  of  the  temples,  having 
their  long  black  hair  twisted  up  in  roUs  behind.  In  their 
hands  these  men  held  little  earthen  fire-pans,  into  which  they 
cast  gum  anime,  which  they  call  copal^vfixh  which  they  perfum- 
ed the  Spaniards,  ordering  them  to  depart  from  the  country 
on  pain  of  death.  They  then  began  to  beat  upon  small  kettle- 
drums, and  to  sound  their  horns,  trumpets,  and  pipes.  The 
Spaniards,  who  were  rather  weak,  as  two  of  the  men  wounded 
at  Cotoche  had  died,  and  the  rest  were  not  yet  quite  reco- 
vered, thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  shore,  which  they 
did  in  good  order,  followed  by  the  armed  Indians,  and  em* 
barked  without  any  conflict.  Afier  sailing  six  days  longer, 
the  wind  came  round  to  the  north,  blowing  with  such  vio- 
lence on  the  coast  that  they  thought  to  have  been  cast  away. 
When  the  storm  abated,  they  endeavoured  to  approach  the 
shore  for  water,  as  the  casks  had  become  leaky,  and  soon  ran 
out.    They  Jandcd  accordingly  in  a  buy  near  an  Indian  town, 
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and  about  a  league  from  the  to^irh  of  Pontonchan,  and  filled 
their  casks  at  a  well  near  certain  places  of  worship,  which 
were  built  of  stone  and  lime  liis:e  those  they  had  seen  former* 
ly.  When  ready  to  return  to  the  ships,  they  perceived  a 
party  of  armed  men  advancing  towards  them,  who  asked 
whether  they  had  come  from  where  the  sun  rises  ?  On  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Indians  drew  back  to  some 
houses  not  far  off,  and  the  Spaniards,  because  night  was  co* 
ming  on,  resolved  to  remain  on  shore.  A  great  noise  was 
heard  soon  afterwards  among  the  Indians,  and  the  Spaniards 
became  divided  in  opinion ;  some  being  clear  for  getting  on 
board  immediately,  while  others  thought  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  retreat  in  the  dark,  as  there  seemed  300  Indians  to 
every  one  of  their  small  party. 

When  day  broke  next  morning,  it  appeared  that  the  In- 
dians had  been  joined  by  many  others  during  the  night,  and 
they  all  surrounded  the  Spaniards,  pouring  in  a  great  shower 
of  arrows,  stones,  and  darts,  by  which  eighty  of  the  Spaniards 
were  wounded  at  the  first  onset.  After  this  they  closed  in 
with  the  Christians,  using  their  swords  and  spears;  and 
though  the  Spaniards  were  not  idle  with  their  fire-arms, 
cross-bows,  and  swords,  the  Indians  distressed  them  greatly* 
On  experiencing  the  sharpness  of  the  Spanish  swords,  the 
Indians  drew  farther  ofi^,  continuing  to  ply  their  arrows  with 
a  good  aim,  crying  out  calachani !  calachani !  which  in  die 
language  of  Yucatan,  signifies  cacique  or  captain,  meaning 
that  they  should  aim  especially  at  the  commander  Cordova. 
In  this  they  succeeded,  as  he  received  twelve  arrow  wounds* 
as  he  exposed  himself  foremost  in  every  encounter,  when  he 
ought  rather  to  have  directed  his  men  dian  fought  personally. 
Finding  himself  sorely  wounded,  and  that  the  courage  of  lus 
men  was  unable  to  overcome  so  great  a  multitude,  which  was 
continuallv  increasing,  he  made  a  fiirious  onset,  and  broke 
through  the  Indians,  who  still  pursued  the  Spaniards  on  tibeir 
way  to  the  boats.  On  getting  to  the  boats,  they  had  nearly 
sunk  them  all  by  the  hurry  of  so  many  men  crowding  to  em« 
bark ;  but  they  at  length  put  o£P  firom  the  shore,  the  Indians 
still  plying  them  with  missile  weapons,  and  many  of  them  ad- 
vancing into  the  water  to  wound  the  Spaniards  with  their 
spears. 

In  tliis  unfortunate  rencontre,  forty-seven  l^>aniards  were 
killed,  and  many  wounded,  .five  of  whom  died  on  board. 
The  wounded  men  endm'ed  excruciating  pain  while  in  the 

boats. 
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boats,  in  consequence  of  their  wounds  being  wet  with  sea 
water,  which  caused  them  to  swell  much.     All  the  people 
cursed  die  pilot  Alaminos  fos  bringing  them  to  this  place, 
who  still  persiiited  thai  this  country  was  an  island.     They 
called  this  place  BaJUa  de  Mala  Preica^  or  the  Bay  of  Evil 
Battle,  on  account  of  the  misfortune  they  had  here  encoun- 
tered.    On  arriving  at  tho  ships,  the  Spaniards  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  their  deliverance  from  danger;  and  being  all 
w<Ninded  except  one,  they  camo  to  the  resolution  of  return- 
ing to  Cuba,  and  set  fire  to  one  of  their  ships  which  had  be- 
come leaky,  as  they  had  not  now  able  hamis  enough  to  ma- 
nage the  sails  of  both,  and  to  work  the  pumps.     Being  much 
distressed  for  water,  as  they  had  been  constrained  to  abandon 
their^casks  at  Poutouchan,  some  of  the  soundest  of  the  men 
went  on  shore  at  a.  creek  which  tliey  called  De  los  Logartos^  on 
ftcoount  of  the  numbers  of  alligators  found  there.     Finding 
no  water  here  but  what  was  brackish,  Alaminos,  and  the  other 
pilots,  recommended  to  stand  over  to  the  coast  of  Florida, 
where  they  arrived  in  four  days.     Alaminos  went  on  shore 
in  search  of  water,  with  twenty  of  the  stoutest  soldiers,  armed 
with  cross-bows  and  muskets,  the  Captain  Hernandez  begging 
them  to  bring  him  some  water  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  he 
was  perishing  of  thirst.     On  landing  near  a  creek,  Alaminos 
said  he  knew  the  place,  having  been  here  before  with  Ponce 
de  Leon,  and*,  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
natives,,  and  they  accordingly  posted  centinels  to  give  the 
alarm.     They  dug  pits  along  an  qpen  shore,  where  they 
found  good  water,  with  which  they  quenched  their  thirst;  and 
while  empjoyfid  in  washing  «ome  Unen  for  the  wounded  men, 
and  almost  ready  to  reimbark,  one  of  their  c^itinels  came 
running  towards  them,  calling  out  to  put  to  sea  without  delay, 
as  warlike  Indians  were  coming  towards  them.     Soon  after 
they  saw  many  canoes  with  Indians  coming  down  the  creek. 
The  Indians  were  armed  with  long  bows  and  arrows,   and 
«peac6  and  swords  after  their  manner,  and  being  large  men 
clothed  in  deer  skins,  they  had  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
At  the  first  discharge  of  their  arrows,  the  Indians  wounded 
six  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  finding  the  effects  of  the  Spanish 
fO'ms,  they  drew  ofi*  again  to  their  canoes,  and  seized  the  Spa* 
nish  boat.     On  this  the  Spaniards  closed  with  them,  being 
oUised  to  wade  :up  to  their  middles  in  the  water,  but  suc- 
ceeded in. rescuing  the  boat  and  putting  the  Indians  to  flight, 
Alaminos  being  wounded  in  the  throat  during  the  fight. 

2  When 
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When  the  Indians  retreated  and  the  Spaniards  were  all  ready 
to  embark,  the  centinel  who  gave  the  alarm  was  asked  what 
had  become  of  his  companion  ?  He  answered,  that  he  had 
stepped  aside  towards  the  creek  by  which  the  Indians  came 
down,  on  purpose  to  cut  down  a  palmito ;  and  that  hearing 
him  soon  afterwards  cry  out,  he  had  inin  away  to  give  the 
alarm.  A  party  was  sent  in  search  of  him,  following  the  track 
of  the  Indians,  who  found  the  palmito  he  had  begun  to  cut 
down,  and  near  it  the  grass  was  much  trodden  down,  which 
made  them  conclude  he  had  been  carried  away  alive,  as  they 
could  not  find  him  after  an  hours  search,  lliat  unfortunate 
soldier  was  the  only  one  who  had  escaped  unwounded  ihim 
Pontonchan. 

The  boat  now  returned  to  the  ship  with  the  water  which 
they  had  procured ;  and  many  of  the  people  on  board  were 
so  eager  to  drink,  that  one  of  the  soldiers  leaped  into  the  boat 
immediately  on  its  getting  along-side,  and  drank  so  greedily 
that  he  swelled  and  died  in  two  days  after.  Leaving  this 
place,  they  came  in  two  days  sail  to  the  Martyres,  where  the 
greatest  depth  of  water  is  only  two  fathoms,  interspersed  with 
many  rocks,  on  one  of  which  the  ships  touched  and  became 
very  leaky.  Yet  it  pleased  God,  after  so  many  suiFering^^ 
that  they  arrived  at  the  port  of  Carenasy  now  called  the  Kui- 
vanna ;  whence  Hernandez  de  Cordova  sent  an  aeooaat  of 
his  voyage  to  James  Vdasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and 
died  in  ten  days  after.  Three  of  his  soldiers  died  also  at  the 
Havanna,  maJcing  fifty-six  in  all  lost  during  the  expedition 
out  of  an  hundred  and  ten  men*.  The  rest  of  the  sokliers 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  ships 
returned  to  the  city  of  St  Jago,  by  which  the  fame  of  this 
voyage  spread  over  the  whole  island. 


Section  XII# 

Farther  Discoveries  on  the  Continent  by  Juan  Grijahoa^  un* 
der  the  orders  of  Velasquez^  by  fMch  a  way  is  opened  to 
Mexico  or  New  Spain. 

HowkvER  uri&rtunate  Cordova  had  been  in  his  expedition, 
yet  Velasqiiez  considered  the  intelligence  he  had  transmitted 
concerning  his  discoveries  as  of  high  importance,'  and  he  de- 
termined to  pursue  these  discoveries  on  the  first  opportunity, 

chiefly 
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chie%  because  the  people  amone  whom  Hernandez  had  been 
so  roughly  handled  seemed  much  more  civilized  than  any  In- 
dians nitherto  met  with,  and  consequently  were  Ukely  to 
prove  proportionally  richer.  These  sentiments  were  no  sooner 
made  public,  than  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
island  offered  their  assistance,  so  that  he  was  soon  in  a  con- 
dition to  send  out  a  small  squadron  of  three  ships  and  a  bri- 
Etine,  having  250  men  on  board.  These  were  commanded 
dbe  captains  Alvaredo,  Montejo,  and  de  Avila,  and  under 
chief  command  of  Juan  Grijalva,  who  was  ordered  by 
Vdasquez  to  make  what  discoveries  he  could,  but  to  form  no 
settlement.  Thqr  sailed  from  Cuba  on  the  8th  of  May  1518; 
and  having  visited  the  coast  of  Florida,  they  doubled  Cape  St 
Anthony,  and  discovered  the  island  of  C&zumelj  to  which  Gri- 
jalva  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  because  discovered  on  the 
day  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  yet  it  has  always  re* 
tained  its  Indian  name  of  Cozumel,  by  which  it  is  still  known. 
Grijalva  landed  with  a  competent  number  of  soldiers,  yet  no 
person  could  be  found ;  for  the  natives  had  fled  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  ships.  While  some  went  to  look  out  for 
the  inhabitants,  Grijalva  caused  mass  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
shore.  Two  old  men  were  found  in  a  field  of  maize,  who 
were  iMDUght  to  Grijalva  |^  and  as  Julian  and  Melchior  hap- 
pened to  understand  their  language,  Grijalva  made  much  of 
them»  giving  them  some  beadd  and  looking-glasses,  and  sent 
them  away  to  their  chief  and  countrymen,  in  hopes  of  esta- 
blishing an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  but  they  never  re- 
tamed.  While  waiting  for  them,  there  came  a  handsome 
young  woman,  who  told  them  in  the  language  of  Jamaica, 
that  tJie  people  had  all  fled  into  the  woods  for  fear,  but  that 
she  had  come  to  them,  being  acquainted  with  ships  and  Spa- 
niards. Many  of  the  people  oi  the  ships  understood  her 
language,  and  were  astonished  how  she  could  have  come  to 
that  island.  She  said  that  she  had  gone  out  to  fish  from  the 
island  of  Jamaica  about  two  years  before^  in  a  canoe  with  ten 
men,  and  had  been  driven  bv  a  storm  and  the  currents  to 
that  island,  where  the  natives  had  sacrificed  her  husband  and 
all  the  rest  of  her  countrymen  to  their  idols.  Grijalva,  be* 
leaving  that  this  woman  would  be  a  faithful  messenger,  sent 
her  to  persuade  the  natives  to  come  out  of  the  woods,  being 
afiraid  if  he  sent  Julian  and  Melchior  that  they  might  not  re- 
turn.   Hie  woman  came  back  in  two  days,  saying  that  she 
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had  done  all  she  could  to  prevail  on  the  natives^  but  altoge-* 
ther  without  effect. 

Finding  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  at  this  place,( 
Grijalva  embarked  his  men,  taking  the  Jamaica  woman  akxig 
with  him,  as  she  begged  him  not  to  leave  her  behind.  In  this 
island  of  Cozumel  the  Spaniards  found  many  hives  of  excel- 
lent honey ;  they  found  likewise  considerable  quantities  of 
batatas  J  and  swine  having  navels  on  their  backs  *,  by  which 
articles  of  food  they  were  much  refreshed.  They  saw  several 
temples^  one  of  which  was  in  form  of  a  square  tower,  wide  at 
bottom^  and  hollow  at  the  top,  having  four  large  windows  and 
galleries.  In  the  hollow  at  the  top,  which  was  the  chapel, 
there  were  several  idols,  behind  which  was  a  sort  of  vestry 
where  the  things  used  in  the  service  of  the  temple  were  kept. 
At  the  foot  of  uie  temple  there  was  an  inclosure  of  stone  and 
lime  well  plastered,  having  battlements ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  was  a  cross  of  white  lime  three  yards  high.  This  was 
held  to  be  the  god  of  rain,  which  they  affirmed  they  always 
procured  on  praying  devoutly  to  this  image.  While  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  this  island,  the  Spaniards  were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  large  and  beautiful  buildings  of  stone,  having  se- 
veral high  towers,  which  had  a  fine  appearance  &om  a  dis- 
tance. No  such  things  having  ever  been  seen  before  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  likewise  on  account  of  the  cross  which  they 
had  seen,  Grijalva  said  they  had  discovered  a  New  Spain. 
Eight  days  after  leaving  Cozumel,  they  came  to  anchor  off  the 
town  of  Pontonchan,  and  landed  all  the  soldiers  near  some 
houses.  The  Indians,  vain  of  having  driven  Hernandez 
and  his  men  from  their  country,  drew  up  in  martial  array  to 
hinder  the  Spaniards  from  landing,  shouting  and  making-  a 
great  noise  with  their  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  Though 
some  felconets  which  were  in  the  boats  put  the  natives  into 
great  terror,  having  never  experienced  any  such  before,  yet 
they  shot  their  arrows  when  the  boats  came  near,  and  cast 
darts  and  stones  from  their  slings,  running  even  into  the  wa- 
ter to  attack  the  Spaniards  with  their  spears.  But  as  soon 
as  the  Spaniards  landed,  they  compelled  the  natives  to  give 
way  I  for,  being  taught  by  experience,  the  Spaniards  now 

'    used 

1  The  Sus  Tajassu  of  NaturaliBts,  or  the  Pecauy.  This  singular  species 
of  the  hog  tribe,  has  an  open  glandular  orifice  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  back, 
which  discharges  an  unctuous  foetid  liquor,  which  must  be  cut  out  imniedi* 
ately  after  the  death  of  the  ammaly  otherwise  the  whole  carcase  is  soon 
tainted  with  an  intolerable  odour. — E. 
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used  the  same  sort  of  defensive  armour  with  the  ladians,  be-' 
ing  stuffed  with  cotton,  so  that  they  received  less  harm  from 
the  arrows  than  on  former  occasions ;  vet  three  of  the  sol- 
diers were  killed,  and  sixty  wounded  :  Grijalva,  the  codI-^ 
mand^,  was  shot  with  three  urrows,  one  of  which  broke  se- 
veral of  his  teeth* 

On  the  boats  returning  from  the  ships  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  soldiers,  the  Indians  quitted  the  field,  and  the  Spa- 
niards went  to  town,  where  they  dressed  their  wounded  mea^ 
buried  the  dead,  and  found  only  three  of  the  natives.  Grijaiva 
used  these  men  kindly,  giving  them  some  toys,  and  sent  them 
to  recal  the  inhabitants,  engaging  not  to  hurt  any  of  them ; 
but  they  never  returned,  and  Grijalva  did  not  venture  to  s^id 
Julian  or  Melchior,  as  he  suspected  they  might  run  away. 
Grijalva  embarked  again,  and  came  to  a  large  wide  gulf  of 
fresh  water,  which  resembled  a  river,  which  however  it  was 
not.  Aiaminos  the  pilot  alleged  that  the  land,  in  which  this 
gulf  was  situated  was  an  island,  and  that  the  water  parted  it 
from  another  countnr,  on  which  account  it  was  called  Boca  de 
TerminoSy  or  the  Mouth  of  boundaries.  They  landed  here, 
and  remained  three  days,  and  found  that  it  was  no  island,  bat 
a  bay  forming  a  good  harbour.  There  were  temples,  having 
idols  of  clay  and  wood,  representing  men»  women,  and  ser- 
pents $  but  no  town  coidd  be  seen,  and  it  was  conjectured 
that  these  served  as  chapels  for  people  who  went  a-hunting. 
During  the  three  days  that  the  Spaniards  remained  here,  they 
took  several  deer  and  rabbits  by  means  of  a  grey-hound  bitcji 
they  had  with  them ;  but  they  negligently  left  her  at  this 
place.  Going  on  their  voya^  from  hence,  and  always  laying  to 
or  coming  to  anchor  at  night,  to  aviad  failing  in  with  rocks  gt 
shoals,  they  discovered  the  mouth  of  a  very  large  river,  which 
promised  to  be  a  good  harbour ;  but,  on  sounding  it,  they 
found  that  it  had  water  enough  for  the  two  smaller  ships 
only.  The  boats  went  up  the  river  with  great  caution,  as 
they  saw  mainy  armed  men  in  canoes  along  shore,  resembling 
those  of  Pontondian.  This  river  was  namea  Tabascoy  from  the 
cacique  of  a  neighbouring  town  ;  but  the  Spaniards  called  it 
Rio  de  Grijalva,  from  the  name  of  their  commander^  As 
the  boats  advanced  they  heard  a  noise  made  by  the  Indians, 
who  were  felling  trees,  as,  having  heard  of  what  had  happen- 
ed at  Pontonchan,  they  concluded  the  Spaniards  meant  to 
make  war  upon  tiiem.  . 

The  Spaniards  landed  at  a  grove  of  palms  about  half  a 

mile 
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mile  from  the  town^  and  the  Indians  cftme  towards  them  with 
about  fifty  canoes  iull^f  armed  men  in  a  warlike  posture,  all 
finely  decorated  with  feathers.    When  all  were  ready  on  both 
sides  to  begin  an  engagement^  Grijalva  s^it  Julian  and  Mel- 
chior  to  speak  with  the  natives.   These  interpreters  told  them 
that  the  Spaniards  were  come  to  treat  about  some  affairs  that 
would  please  them,  and  did  not   intend   to  go  war,   unless 
forced  in  their  own  defence.     On  this  four  canoes  drew  near, 
and   being  shewn  certain   strings  of  glass  beadsy  which  they 
mistook  for  a  sort  of  stones  called  chalcibites^  much  valued, 
among  them,  they  were  pacified;    Then  Grijalva  ordered  the 
interpreters  to  say,    That  he  and  his  men  were  subjects  of  a 
great  king,   to  whom  mighty  princes  were  under  obedience, 
and  it  was  both  reasonable  and  for  their  advantage  that  they 
too   should  submit  themselves  to  his  authority ;  and  desired 
them,  until  these  things  could  be  explained  more  fully,  to  sup- 
{dy  him  and  his  men  with  provisions.  The  Indians  answered^ 
That  they  would  give  provisions,  but  saw  no  reason  why, 
having  a  lord  of  their  own,  they  should  submit  to  any  othen 
They  likewise  warned  the  Spaniards  to  beware  of  making  war 
against  them,  as  they  had  done  at  Pontonchan  ^  for  they  had 
provided  three  xiquiple^  of  armed  men  against  them,  each 
xiquiple  being  8,000.    That  they  already  knew  the  Spaniards 
had  killed  and  wounded  above  200  of  the  people  of  Pcmton-^ 
i^han  I  but  that  they  were  not  so  few  and  weak  as  the  people 
of  that  place,  and  had  been  deputed  to  know  their  intentions, 
of  which  they  would  make  a  true  report  to  a  numerous  as- 
semUy  of  wise  men,  who  were  waiting  to  determine  on  peace 
or  war,  according  to  their  answer.     Grijalva  gave  them  se- 
veral strings  of  beads,  looking-glasses,  and  other  such  trifies, 
and  charged  them  to  bring  him  an  answer  without  delay,  as 
otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  tl\eir  town,  but  not  to 
do  any  harm.     He  then  returned  to  the  ships,  and  the  mes- 
sengers delivered  their  message  to  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
tribe  who  were  wont  to  be  consulted  on  great  affairs,  wlio  de- 
termined that  peace  were  better  than  wan  They  immediately 
sent,  therefore,  a  number  of  Indians  to  the  ships,  loaded  with 
roasted  fish,  hens,  several  sorts  of  fruit,  and  the  bread  of  the 
country,  all  of  which  they  placed  on  mats  on  the  ground  in 
a  very  orderly  manner,  kying  beside  them  a  handsome  mask 
of  wodd,  and  several  pieces  of  very  beautiful  feather-work  ; 
and  one  of  the  Indians  said  that  the  lord  <>f  the  town  would 
come  next  day  to  visit  the  Spaniards. 

Next 
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Next  day,  accordingly,  the  cacique  went  on  board  Grfjal- 
vas  ship  without  jealousy,  attended  by  many  people  all  tin- 
armed.  On  perceiving  their  approach,  Orijalva  dressed  him<* 
self  in  a  loose  coat  of  crimson  velvet  and  a  cap  of  the  same, 
with  suitable  ornaments ;  and  being  a  handsome  man  of  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  made  a  fine  appearance.  The  cacique 
was  received  on  board  with  much  respect,  and  sitting  down 
with  Grijalva,  some  discourse  took  place  between  them,  of 
which  both  understood  very  little,  as  it  was  mostly  carried  on 
by  signs,  and  by  means  of  a  few  words  which  Melchior  and 
Julian  were  able  to  interpret.  After  s(^me  time,  the  cacique 
ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  take  from  apetaca^  or  a  kind 
of  trunk,  the  presents  which  he  had  brought  for  the  Spaniards. 
The  Indian  accordingly  took  out  certain  plates  of  gold,  and 
thin  boards  covered  with  gold,  in  the  nature  of  armour, 
which  fitted  Grijalva  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had  been  made  on 
purpose;  and  the  cacique  put  tnem  on  him  himself,  changing 
any  that  did  not  fit  for  others,  till  at  length  Grijalva  was  fitted 
with  a  complete  suit  of  golden  armour.  The  cacique  also 
presented  him  with  various  works  of  gold  and  feathers,  which 
are  much  valued  among  these  people ;  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  splendid  Grijalva  appeared  in  all  these  fine  ornaments, 
for  which  he  made  every  sign  of  gratitude  to  the  cacique. 
He  called  for  a  shirt  of  fine  linen,  which  with  his  own  hands 
he  put  upon  the  cacique ;  then  took  off  his  coat  of  crimson 
velvet,  with  which  he  clothed  him,  and  put  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
on  his  feet,  and  gave  him  some  of  the  finest  strings  of  beads 
and  looking-glasses,  with  scissars,  knives,  and  several  articles  of 
tin ;  and  distributed  many  such  among  the  caciques  attend- 
ants. What  the  cacique  had  given  to  Grijalva  was  computed 
to  be  worth  3000  pieces  of  eight;  among  which  was  a  wooden 
helmet  covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  three  or  four 
masks,  some  of  which  were  studded  with  a  sort  of  stones  re- 
sembling emeralds.  The  sight  of  all  these  things  made  the 
Spaniards  eager  to  settle  in  a  country  which  produced  so 
much  wealth.  Grijalva,  after  receiving  this  great  present  at 
Tabasco,  was  sensible  that  the  Indians  were  not  willing  he 
should  prolong  his  stay ;  and  on  asking  for  more  gold,  the 
Indians  answered  Culua^  culua* 

He  now  proceeded  farther  along  the  coast,  and  in  two  days 
came  to  a  town  called  Aqualunco^  which  the  Spaniards  cal- 
led la  Rambla.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  seen  at  a 
distance,  armed  with  targets  of  tortoiseshell,  which  glittered 

so 
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so  in  tlie  sun  that  the  Spaniaards  believed  they  had  been  of 
pale  gold.     They  discovered  a  bay  into  which  the  river  To- 
nala  discharges  itself,  which  they  visited  on  their  return^  and 
called  it  the  river  of  St  Anthony.     At  some  distance  farther 
on  they  saw  the  great  river  of  GuazacoallOy  which  they  could 
not  enter  on  account  of  bad  weather.     After  this  they  had  a 
view  of  the  Snom^  Islands*  of  New  Spain,  which  the  soldiers 
named  St  Martin.     Holding  on  their  course,  Alvaredo,  hav- 
ing the  headmost  ship,  entered  a  river  called  Papaloava,  but 
which  the  Spaniards  named  Alvaredos  river.     Here  the  na- 
tives of  a  town  called  Tavotulpale  brought  fish,  and  the  other 
ships  waited  till  Alvaredo  came  out.     Beyond  this  they  came 
to  the  mouth  of  another  river,  whicli  they  named  Rio  de  las 
Banderas,  or  Flag-river,  because  the  Indians  waved  large 
white  cloths  on  long  poles,  like  colours,  as  if  inviting  the  Spa- 
niards to  land.    The  country,  on  the  coast  of  which  the  Spa- 
niards now  were,  was  a  provihce  of  the  great  empire  of  MeXi-* 
CO,  over  which  Montezuma  then  reigned,  a  prince  of  great 
wisdom  and  penetration,  who  had  heard  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Spaniards,   and  the  pains  they  took  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  sea  coasts  of  his  dominions.     He  was  uneasy  on  this 
account,  «id  was  anxious  to  leam  who  and  what  these  people 
were,  and  wh^efore  they  took  so  much  pains  to  examine  the 
state  of  countries  which  did  not  bdong  to  them.     For  this 
purpose,  he  had  given  directions  to  the  governors  of  these 
maritime  provinces,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  trading  with 
these  strangers,  and  to  send  him  an  account  of  their  motions 
from  time  to  time,   that  he  might  be  able  to  come  to  some 
distinct  notion  respecting  them  and  their  intentions.   Seeing 
diemselves  thus  invited  on  shore,  Grijalya  ord^ed  two  boats 
to  land  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Montejo,  having  all  the 
mudceteers  belonging  to  the  armament  and  twenty  other  sol- 
diers ;  with  orders,  in  case  the  Indians  appeared  in  a  warlike 
posture,  that  he  should  give  notice  by  signal,  that  succours 
might  be  sent  him.    As  soon  as  Montgo  landed,'  the  Indians 
presented  him  with  fowls,  bread,  and  fruit,  and  perfumed  him 
and  his  men  by  burning  copal  in  fire-pans.     Julian  was  not 
able  to  understand  the  language  of  these  people,  which  was 
Mexican,  and  Montejo  sent  advice  to  Grijalva  of  the  friendly 
behaviour  of  the  Indians,  on  which  he  brought  his  ships  to 

anchor, 
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anchor,  and  landed  bimselC  He  was  received  with  great  re* 
vpect  by  the  Mexican  governor  and  other  men  of  note,  to 
whom  be  presented  some  glass  beads  and  necklaces  of  several 
colours.  The  governor  ordered  the  Indians  to  bring  gold  to 
barter  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  course  of  six  days  stay 
at  this  place,  they  got  to  the  value  of  15,000  pieces  of  eight 
in  gold  baubles  and  toys  of  various  shapes.  Hitherto  all 
things  had  succeeded  so  as  to  do  great  credit  to  Grijalva  and 
his  companions,  yet  nothing  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  high 
expectation  which  had  been  formed  in  Cuba  of  this  expedi<- 
lion.  This  prompted  Grijalva  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible 
in  proceeding  to  explore  the  country ;  and,  having  presented 
the  cacique  with  such  things  as  he  had  to  give,  he  took  for- 
mal possession  of  the  country  for  the  king,  and  for  James  Ve- 
lasquez in  the  king's  name,  and  embarked  to  go  elsewhere, 
because  the  north  winds  blew  upon  the  land,  and  rendered 
his  farther  stay  unsafe.  Procee(Ung  on  the  voyage,  he  found 
an  island  near  the  continent  having  whitish  sands,  which 
therefore  he  called  Isla  Blancha^  or  the  White  Island,  and 
not  far  off  another,  four  leagues  from  the  continent,  which  he 
called  Isla  Ferde^  or  the  Green  Island.  Farther  on  they 
came  to  another,  a  league  and  a  hali*  from  the  land,  and  there 
being  a  good  road-stead  opposite,  Grijalva  brought  the  ships 
to  anchor,  and  went  on  shore  in  his  boat  at  a  place  where 
some  smoke  was  seen.  He  there  found  two  houses  well  built 
with  stone  and  lime,  having  many  steps  which  led  up  to  al- 
tars, on  which  there  were  idols ;  and  they  perceived  that  five 
men  had  been  sacrificed  there  that  night,  their  breasts  being 
ripped  open,  their  legs  and  thighs  cut  off,  and  the  walls  all 
bloody.  This  sight  greatly  astonished  the  Christians,  who 
called  this  place  the  Island  of  Sacrifices. 

They  landed  afterwards  on  the  coast  opposite  that  island^ 
making  themselves  huts  of  boughs  covered  with  sails,  to  whidi 
some  natives  resorted  to  barter  gold  in  small  figures ;  but 
the  natives  being  shy,  and  the  gold  in  small  quantity,  the 
£f>aniards  removed  to  another  island  onlv  half  a  league  firom 
the  coast.  ljmA\j\g  on  the  shore,  they  built  barra^:s  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  strand,  to  avoid  the  plague  of  mosquitos 
or  gnats ;  and  having  sounded  the  harix>ur,  they  found  sot 
ficient  water  for  the  ships,  which  were  sheltered  from  the 
north  wind  by  the  small  i^and.  Grijalva  went  over  to  the 
small  island  with  thirty  soldiers  in  two  boats,  where  he  found 
«.  idol  «^  ™i  «»,  pri-»  d«lia  »,  V»g  bUcL  »^ 
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with  hoods.  That  very  day  they  had  sacrificed  two  boys, 
whom  they  found  rippea  open  and  their  hearts  taken  out> 
which  moved  the  Spaniards  to  compassion.  Grijalva  asked 
an  Indian  who  had  come  with  him  from  the  Rio  de  Banderas, 
who  seemed  a  good  rational  person,  what  was  the  reason  of 
this  barbarous  practice,  to  which  he  answered,  that  th«  people 
of  Ulua  would  have  it  so.  On  this  account,  and  because 
Grijalvas  name  was  Juan,  this  island  has  always  been  called 
since  St  Juan  de  TJlua^  to  distinguish  it  from  St  Juan  de  Pu- 
erto Rico.  Grijalva  staid  here  seven  days,  bartering  for  some 
small  quantity  of  gold.  At  length,  the  people  being  quite 
tired  of  the  trouble  they  received  from  prodigious  swarms  of 
gnats,  and  being  quite  certain  the  country  they  had  visited 
was  the  continent,  having  many  large  towns,  which  justified 
the  name  of  New  Spain  which  they  had  given  it ;  the  cazibi 
bread  they  had  on  board  becoming  mouldy,  and  the  men  be^ 
ing  too  few  to  settle  a  colony  in  so  populous  a  country,  ten 
having  died  of  their  wounds,  and  many  of  the  rest  being  sick; 
it  was  judged  proper  to  return  to  Cuba  to  give  an  account 
to  Velasquez  of  all  their  proceedings  and  discoveries,  more 
especially  as  he  had  expressly  prohibited  the  making  of  any 
settlement,  that  he  might  hereafter  send  a  greater  number  for 
that  purpose  if  he  judged  right.  Yet  Grijalva  was  much  in- 
clined to  remain  and  build  a  town,  and  made  choice  of  Al- 
varedo  to  carry  a  message  to  that  effect  to  Velasquez,  sending 
by  him  all  the  gold  and  other  curiosities  which  had  been  pro- 
cured, and  all  the  sick. 

After  the  departure  of  Grijalva  from  Cuba,  Velasquez  be- 
came very  anxious  about  his  ships,  which  were  navigating 
upon  an  unknown  coast,  and  sent  therefore  Christopher  de 
Olido,  a  commander  of  good  character,  in  a  ship  with  seventy 
soldiers,  to  endeavour  to  procure  intelligence.  While  Olido 
was  at  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Yucutan,  there  arose  so  violent 
a  storm  that  he  was  forced  to  cut  his  cables,  and  run  back  to 
St  Jago.  Much  about  this  time  Alvaredo  arrived  with  the 
gold,  cotton  cloth,  and  other  things  from  Grijalva,  and  a  re- 
lation of  all  that  had  been  done  during  the  expedition.  This 
was  very  satisfactory  to  Velasquez,  who  conceived  great  hopes 
of  brilliant  consequences  from  the  discoveries,  and  the  news 
spread  about  the  inland  of  Cuba,  to  the  great  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  all  men.  Velasquez  was  a  severe  master 
to  those  who  served  him,  over  credulous,  and  easily  provok- 
ed by  misrepresentations.     And  Alvaredo  having  been  of 

opinion 
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opinion  for  settling  a  colony  in  New  Spain ,  represented  the 
affair  to  him  in  any  way  he  thought  proper,  and  gave  him 
very  bad  impressions  of  the  man  who  liad  served  him  so  very 
successfully  and  faithfully,  with  such  strict  regard  to  the  or- 
ders he  bad  given.  Leaving  this  for  the  present,  we  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  farther  operations  of  Grijalva  m  ob- 
taining a  clear  account  of  this  part  of  the  continent  he  was 
sent  to  discover. 

Soon  after  Alvaredo  set  out  for  Cuba,  by  the  advice  of  his 
captains  and  pilots,  Grijalva  continued  his  exploraticm  of  the 
coast,  which  he  sailed  along  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  TuS' 
pUf  so  named  from  a  town  in  that  neighbourhood.  Proceed- 
ing onwards  to  the  province  of  Panuco,  they  saw  several 
towns  on  the  shore,  and  a  river  which  they  named  Decancas. 
While  they  lay  here  at  anchor  rather  off  their  guard,  ten  ca- 
noes fiiU  of  armed  men  came  towards  the  ship  commanded  by 
Alonzo  de  Avila,  and  poured  in  a  flight  of  arrows,  by  which 
five  men  were  wounded,  and  then  attempted  to  cut  the  cables, 
that  they  might  carry  off  the  ship,  and  even  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  cut  one  of  the  cables.  The  men  on  board  de  Avilas  ship 
behaved  themselves  well,  and  overset  two  of  the  canoes,  yet 
required  the  aid  of  fire-arms  from  the  other  ships  before  they 
could  drive  away  the  Indians.  At  last,  many  of  the  Indians 
being  wounded,  they  desisted  from  their  rash  enterprise,  aud 
made  for  the  land.  From  this  place  the  Spaniards  sailed 
along  the  cp4st  till  they  came  to  a  large  point  of  land  which 
they  found  very  difficult  to  double,  and  the  pilot  Alaminos 
represented  that  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  proceed  any  far- 
ther in  that  direction.  The  captains  and  pilots  now  consulted 
as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done,  some  of  whom  were  for  re- 
turning along  the  coast  in  search  of  a  proper  place  in  which 
to  settle  a  colony.  Montejo  and  Avila  diflered  fi^om  this  opi- 
nion, representing  that  winter  was  approaching,  that  provi- 
sions were  growing  scarce,  and  one  of  the  ships  very  leaky; 
for  all  which  reasons  it  was  advisably  to  return  to  Cuba ;  the 
more  especially  because  the  natives  of  this  coast  were  numer- 
ous and  warlike,  and  the  Spaniards  were  so  much  fatigued  by 
having  been  so  long  at  sea,  that  they  were  not  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground.  Added  to  this,  GrijWlva  considered  that 
his  instructions  were  positive  not  to  attempt  any  settlement ; 
and  this  being  backed  by  the  opinion  of  his  captains,  Mon- 
tejo and  Avila,  he  determined  to  return.  Tacking  about, 
therefore,  he  came  back  to  the  great  river  of  GuazQCoallo% 

but 
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but  could  not  enter  it  on  account  of  bad  weather.  Tbey 
proceeded  thence  to  the  river  of  Tonala,  which  they  had 
named  St  Anthony,  where  they  careened  their  leaky  ship. 
While  here,  many  Indians  came  to  them  from  the  town, 
which  was  a  lea^e  off,  bringing  fowls,  bread,  and  other  pro* 
visions,  which  they  bartered  for  Spanish  toys ;  and  the  news 
having  spread  over  the  country,  others  came  from  Guazacoallo, 
and  other  neighbouring  towns,  bringing  provisions,  ssiali 
gold  plates,  and  very  bright  copper  axes  with  painted  handles. 
Thinking  these  axes  had  been  pale  gold,  the  Spaniards  pur- 
chased six  hundred  of  them,  and  the  natives  would  willingly 
have  sold  them  more. 

While  at  this  place,  one  Bartholomew  Prado  went  to  a 
tempi^  which  stood  in  the  fields,  whence  he  brought  some  of 
the  perfume  used  by  the  Indians,  named  copal^  or,  as  some 
call  it,  gum  anime.  He  also  brought  away  the  knives  of  flint, 
with  which  the  priests  sacrifice  men  to  their  false  gods,  by 
ripping' them  open,  and  sopne  idols.  He  delivered  all  these 
things  tx)  Grijalva,  having  first  taken  off  the  ear-rings,  pen- 
dants, plates,  and  crowns  of  gold  with  which  the  idoh  were 
adorned,  worth  about  ninety  pieces  of  eight,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal ;  but  not  being  able  to  dissemble  his  joy 
for  the  booty  he  had  obtajined,  Grijalva  had  notice  of  it ;  yet, 
being  of  a  generous  temper,  he  restored  all  to  Prado,  reserv- 
ing only  the  fifth  for  the  king.  When  they  had  refitted  their 
ship,  they  sailed  in  forty-five  days  to  Cuba,  with  gold  to  the 
value  of  4000  pieces  of  eight,  besides  what  Alvaredo  had  car- 
ried. When  they  came  to  pay  the  fifth  for  the  copper  axes, 
>vhich  they  had  bought  for  gold,  they  were  much  confused 
on  finding  them  rusty.  They  put  into  the  harbour  of  Ma-^ 
tancas,  whiere  Grijalva  found  a  letter  from  Velasquez,  order- 
ing him  to  tell  the  soldiers  that  another  fleet  was  fitting  out 
for  returning  to  make  a  settlement  in  New  Spain,  and  that 
those  who  cho^e  to  go  bacjk  should  remain  at  some  farms  be- 
longing to  the  governor  in  that  neighbourhood.  Grijalva 
himself  was  ordered  to  come  with  all  speed  with  the  ships  to 
Santiago,  where  the  new  fleet  was  fitting  out.  On  appearing 
before  Velasquez,  he  had  no  thanks  for  all  the  trouble  he  had 
been  at,  and  was  even  abused  for  npt  having  made  a  settle- 
ment, though  he  had  acted  exactly  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions. This  was  a  capital  blunder  in  Velasquez,  as  be  seemed 
resolved  to  find  a  person  fitted  bpth  for  making  discoveries 
and  of  betraying  him  by  setting  up  for  himself.     One  would 

have 
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bare  imagined  that  a  man  of  so  much  good  sense  as  Velasquez 
certainly  had,  would  have  had  the  judgment  to  retain  in  his 
employment  a  person  so  fit  for  his  purpose  as  Grijalva  had 
proved ;  and  the  very  thing  for  which  he  disgraced  him  ought 
assuredly  to  have  preserved  him  from  .that  fate,  since  only  by 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  his  instructions  had  he  refrained,  al- 
ter such  valuable  discoveries,  from  pursuing  that  line  of  con- 
duct by  which  he  was  most  likely  to  have  established  his  for- 
tune and  independence.  But  Velasquez,  like  many  other  men 
of  excellent  abilities,  often  preferred  the  opinions  of  others  to 
his  own,  thereby  losing  the  opportunities  which  his  superior 
talents  afforded.  Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  very  er- 
ror contributed  more  to  the  important  conquests  which  were 
afteinvards  made  by  the  Spaniards,  than  the  wisest  measures 
he  could  have  taken. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCOVEEY  AND  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO, 
WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1568,  BY  CAPTAIN  BERNAIi  DIAZ 
DEL  CASTILLO,  ONE  OF  THE  CONQUERORS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ALTHOUGH  the  present  chajpter  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear 
strictly  conformable  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,-it  is,  notwith- 
standing, very  intimately  connected  with  our  plan,  as  every  step 
©f  the  conquerors,  from  their  first  landing  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  to  the  final  completion  of  the  conquest  and 
reduction  of  the  nlimerous  dependent  provinces,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  discoveries  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  people  be- 
fore utterly  unknown.  In  our  endeavours  to  convey  a  dear 
view  of  this  important  event  to  our  readers,  we  have  preferred 
the  original  narrative  of  Bernal  Diaz,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Cortes,  who  accompanied  him  during  the  whole  of  his  me- 
morable and  arduous  enterprise,  an  etfe^mfness  of  every  iking 
which  he  relates,  and  whose  history,  notwithstanding  the  coarse' 
ness  of  its  stylcy  has  been  always  much  esteemed  for  the  simpli" 
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citf  and  sincerity  of  the  author^  everywhere  discffoerable '. 
Those  who  are  desirons  of  critically  invei^tigating  the  subject, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  will  find  abundant  information  in  the 
EQstory  of  Mexico  by  Clavigero,  and  in  Robertson's  History 
of  America.  In  our  edition  of  the  present  article  we  have 
largely  availed  ourselves  of  The  true  Histoty  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Bemal  DiaZj  translated  by  Maurice  Keating; 
Esq.  and  published  in  1800 ;  but  which  we  have  not  servilely 
copied  on  the  present  occasion.  This  history  is  often  rather 
minute  on  trivial  circumstances,  and  somewhat  tedious  in  its 
reprehensions  of  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Francisco 
Lopez  de  Gomara ;  but  as  an  original  document,  very  little 
freedom  has  been  assumed  in  lopping  these  redundancies. 
The  whole  has  been  carefully  collated  with  the  history  of  the 
same  subject  by  Clavigero,  and  with  the  recent  interesting 
work  of  Humbolt,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  proper  orthography 
of  the  Mexican  names  of  persons,  places,  and  things,  and  to 
illustrate  or  correct  circumstances  and  accounts  of  events, 
wherever  that  seemed  necessary.  Diaz  commences  his  work 
with  his  own  embarkation  from  Spain  in  1514,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  two  previous  expeditions  of  Hernandez  de 
Cordova,  and  Juan  de  Orijalva,  to  the  coast  of  New  Spain, 
both  already  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  which  it 
would  have  been  improper  to  have  expunged  in  this  edition 
of  the  oricrinal  work  of  Diaz. 


PBEFACE  BY  THE   AUTHOR. 

I,  Bern AL  Diaz  DEL  Castillo,  regidor  of  the  loyal  city 
of  Guatimala,  while  composing  this  most  true  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  hs^pened  to  see  a  work  by  Francisco 
Lopez  de  Gomara  on  the  same  subject,  the  elegance  of  which 
made  me  ashamed  of  the  vulgarity  of  my  own,  and  caused 
me  to  throw  away  my  pen  in  despair.  After  having  read  it, 
however,  I  found  it  full  of  misrepresentations  of  tne  events, 
having  exaggerated  the  number  of  natives  which  we  killed  in 
the  different  battles,  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary  as  to.  be 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  Our  force  seldom  much  ex- 
cee&d  four  hundred  men,  and  even  if  we  had  found  the  mul- 
titudes he  speaks  of  bound  hand  and  foot,  we  had  not  been 
.  VOL.  III.  E  e  able 
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akie  to  pat  so  many  to  death.  In  tact  we  were  often  greatly 
at  a  lots  to  protect  ourselves^  and  were  daily  reduced  to  pray 
to  God  for  deliverance  from  the  many  perils  which  environed 
U8  on  every  side.  AJaric  and  Atilla,  those  great  conquerorsy 
did  not  slay  such  numbers  of  their  enemies  as  Gomara  pre* 
tends  we  cud  in  New  Spain.  He  alleges  that  we  burned  many 
eities  and  temples,  forgetting  that  any  of  us,  the  true  con*- 
querorsy  were  still  alive  to  contradict  his  assertions.  He  often 
mpgnifiea  the  merit  of  one  officer  at  the  expence  of  another, 
and  even  speaks  of  the  exploits  of  some  captains  who  were 
not  engaged  in  the  expedition.  He  pretends  that  Cortes  gave 
secret  orders  for  the  destruction  of  our  ships  $  whereas  this 
was  done  by  the  common  consent  of  us  all,  that  we  might 
add  the  seamen  to  our  small  military  force.  He  most  un- 
justly d^reciates  the  character  of  Juan  de  Grijalva,  who  was 
a  very  valiant  commander.  He  omits  the  discovery  of  Yucu* 
tan  by  Hernandez  de  Cordova.  He  erroneously  supposes 
Garay  to  have  been  actuaUy  in  the  expedition  which  he  fitted 
out.  His  account  of  the  defeat  of  Narvaez  is  sufficiently  ac- 
curate ;  but  that  which  he  gives  of  the  war  of  Tlaacala  is  ex* 
ceedingly  erroneous.  He  treats  the  war  in  Mexico  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  little  importance,  though  we  there  lost  above  870  of 
our  soldiers.  He  makes  no  mention  of  our  loss  during  the 
memorable  si^i^e  of  that  city,  but  treats  of  it  as  of  a  festival  or 
a  marriage  pageant. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  his  numerous  errors  in  this 
place.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  my  own  narrative,  ever 
mindful  that  the  beauty  of  historical  composition  is  tndh^  and 
shall  careiiilly  relate  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  recording 
the  heroic  services  of  us  the  true  conquerors ;  who,  though 
few  in  number,  gained  this  rich  country  to  his  majesty  through 
many  dangers  and  infinite  hardships,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  brave  and  adventurous  captain,  Hernando  Coates; 
using  in  my  work  such  ornament  and  embellishment  of  lan- 
guage as  may  seem  proper  to  the  occasion.  For  these  great 
services,  his  majesty  has  often  issued  orders  that  we  should 
be  amply  rewarded,  but  his  orders  have  not  hitherto  been 
obeyed.  My  narrative  will  affiard  sufficient  materials  for  fu« 
ture  historians  to  celebrate  the  fame  of  our  general,  Cortes^ 
and  the  merits  of  those  brave  conquerors  by  whom  this  great 
and  holy  enterprise  was  achieved.  This  is  not  a  history  of 
ancient  nations,  made  up  of  vain  reveries,  and  idle  hearsays^ 
but  contains  a  true  relation  of  events  of  which  I  was  an  actor 
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and  an  eye-witness*  Gomara  received  and  wrote  such  ac*« 
counts  of  these  events  as  tended  to  enhance  the  fame  and  me- 
rit of  Cortes  exclusively,  neglecting  to  make  mention  of  our 
valiant  captains  and  brave  soldiers ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  work  shews  bis  partiality  to  that  family,  by  which  he  is 
patronized.  By  him  also  the  doctor  Ulescas,  and  the  bishc^ 
Pauins  Jovius  have  been  misled  in  the  works  which  they  have 
published.  But  in  the  course  of  this  history,  as  a  vigilant  pi* 
lot  proceeds  cautiously  among  shoals  and  quicksands  by  the 
help  of  the  line,  so  I,  in  my  progress  to  the  haven  of  truth, 
sbaJl  expose  the  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  Gomarat 
Yet  if  I  were  to  point  out  every  error  he  has  committed,  the 
chaff  would  much  exceed  the  grain. 

I  have  brought  this  history  to  a  conclusion,  in  the  loyal 
city  of  Guatimala,  the  residence  of  the  royal  audience,  this 
26th  of  February  1572. 


Section  I. 

Expedition  of  Hernandez  de  Cordxroa^  in  1517. 

I  LEFT  Castille  in  the  year  1514,  along  with  Pedro  Arias 
de  Avila,  then  appointed  to  the  government  of  Tierra  Pirma, 
and  arrived  with  him  at  Nombre  de  Dios.  A  pestilence  raged 
in  the  colony  at  our  arrival^  of  which  many  of  the  soldiers 
died,  and  most  of  the  survivors  were  invalids.  De  Avila 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  gentleman  named  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  had  conquered  that  province ;  but  be- 
coming  afterwards  suspicious  that  Balboa  intended  to  revolt, 
he  caused  him  to  be  beheaded.  As  troubles  were  likely  to 
take  place  in  this  colony,  severa^of  us  who  were  men  of  good 
families,  asked  permission  from  Avila  to  go  over  to  Cuba, 
which  had  been  latelv  settled  under  the  government  of  Diego 
Velasquez.  He  readily  granted  this  request,  as  he  had  brought 
more  soldiers  from  Spain  than  were  needed  in  his  province, 
which  was  already  subdued.  We  went  accordingly  to  Cuba, 
where  we  were  kindly  received  by  Velasquez,  who  promised 
to  give  ns  the  &st  lands  that  fell  vacant  j  but,  after  waiting 
imee  years,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  leaving  Spain,  and  no 
settlements  ofiering,  an  hundred  and  ten  of  us  chose  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordova  for  our  captain,  a  wealthy  gentleman 
of  Cuba,  and  determined  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  dlscoveiy  un* 
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der  his  command.  For  this  purpose,  we  bought  two  Tedsds 
of  considerable  burthen,  and  procured  a  bark  on  credit  from 
Velasquez,  who  proposed  as  a  condition,  that  we  shoidd 
make  a  descent  on  the  islands  called  Los  Guanagesj  between 
Cuba  and  Honduras,  to  seize  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  in  order  by  their  sale  to  repay  the  expence  of  the  bark : 
But  when  this  proposal  was  made  known  to  the  soldiers,  we 
unanimously  refused,  as  it  was  unjust,  and  neither  permitted 
by  God  nor  the  king  to  make  slaves  of  freemen.  Velas- 
quez assented  to  the  justice  of  our  objections,  and  gave  us  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  in  regard  to  provisions.  Wc  ac* 
cordingly  laid  in  a  store  of  hogs  at  three  crowns  each,  there 
being  no  oxen  or  sheep  at  that  time  in  Cuba,  and  a  quanti^ 
bf  cassaoa  bread,  as  flour  was  not  to  be  had  for  biscuits.  With 
these  sorry  provisions,  and  some  trifling  toys  said  ornaments 
to  barter  with  the  Indians,  we  assembled  at  a  port  named 
Agaruco,  on  the  north  side  of  Cuba,  eight  leagues  from  the 
town  of  St  Christopher,  the  inhabitants  of  which  removed 
two  years  afterwards  to  the  Havanna.  Our  chief  pilot  was 
Antonio  de  Alaminos  of  Palos,  and  two  others  named  Co- 
macho  de  Triana,  and  Juan  Alvarez.  We  got  ako  a  priest, 
named  Alonso  Gonzales  to  go  with  the  expedition ;  and  ap- 
pointed a  soldier  named  Bernardino  Inigilez  as  veedor^  to 
take  care  of  his  majesties  rights  in  case  of  procuring  any  gold 
during  the  voyage. 

Having  provided  ourselves  in  necessaries  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  recommended  ourselves  to  God  and  the  Holy 
Virgin,  we  sailed  from  the  port  of  Agaruco  on  the  8th  of 
Felmiary  1517*  In  twelve  days  we  passed  Cape  St  Antonio 
in  the  hmd  of  a  tribe  of  savages  called  GuanatareyeSy  after 
which  we  sailed  to  the  westwards  at  random,  being  entirely 
Ignorant  of  the  shallows,  currents,  or  prevailing  winds  in 
these  seas.  We  were  in  most  imminent  danger  during  our 
voyage  for  two  days  and  two  nights  in  a  violent  storm ;  but 
the  wind  subsided,  and  in  twenty^one  days  after  leaving  Cu- 
ba, we  came  to  a,  coast  which  hkd  never  been  before  disco- 
vered. On  nearing  the  shore,  we  saw  a  lai^  town  about 
two  leagues  inland,  which  we  named^rand  Cairo,  as  it  ex- 
ceeded any  of  the  towns  in  Cuba*  Our  bark  was  sent  for* 
wards  to  examine  the  coast.  Five  canoes  came  off  to  us  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  March.  These  boats  of  the  Indians 
resemble  troughs,  being  hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  many  of  them  are  large  enough  to.  cdBtaiB  fiftymen. 
•      '  '  -    •  We 
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We  mvited  the  people  by  sims  to  come  oh  board,  and  above 
thirty  of  them  came  al»oara  Cordovas  ship  without  shewing 
the  smallest  apprehension,  where  they  were  treated  with  such 
provisions  as  we  had,   and  each  of  them  received  a  string  of 
green  glass  beads.     Having  examined  the  vessels  with  much 
admiration,  they  went  to  the  shore,  promising  by  signs  to  re-* 
turn  next  day  with  a  greater  nmnber  of  canoes,  in  order  to 
bring  us  all  on  shore.     All  these  Indians  had  close  cottoi^ 
dresses,  having  a  narrow  cloth  round  their  waists,  being  more 
decent  than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  where  the  women  only  use 
this  piece  of  dress.     Next  day  the  same  chief  came  off  with 
twelve  large  canoes,   inviting  our  captain  to  go  on  shore,  re- 
peating frequently  con-escotoch^  cofi'^scotoch^  which  we  under- 
stood to  mean,  come  to  our  t&mn^  and  from  this  circumstance 
we  named  the  place  Punta  de  Cotoc/ie»  We  resolved  to  accept 
the  invitation,  but  using  the  precaution  to  go  in  a  body  at 
one  embarkation,  as  we  saw  many  Indians  on  shore.     We 
therefore  hoisted  out  our  own  boats^  and  in  them  and  the  ca- 
noes and  our  own  small  bark,  we  proceeded  to  the  land.    Af- 
ter Iand4«ig,  we  halted  to  consider  what  we  should  do,  and  as 
the  cacique  still  urged  us  by  signs  to  accompany  him,  we 
marched  on  in  good  order,  fifteen  of  our  men  being  armed  with 
cross-bows  and  ten  with  muskets.     As  we  were  passing  some 
thick  «woods,  the  cacique  suddenly  called  aloud  to  a  body  of 
Indians  which  he  had  posted  there  in  ambush,  who  immediate- 
ly sallied  outv  pouring  in  a  flight  of  an^ows,  by  which  fifteen 
of  our  soldiers  were  wounded.     These  Indians  wore  thick  ^ 
coats  of  quilted  cotton,  and  besides  their  bows  and  arrows^ 
were  armed  with  lances,  shields,  and  slings,  and  had  their 
heads  ornamented  with  feathers.     Afler  discharging  their  ar* 
rows  they  advanced  to' attack  us  with  their  lances;  but  our 
sharp  swords,  and  the  repeated  discharges  of  our  muskets  and 
eross-boWs,  soon  drove  them  to  a  distance,  leaving  fifteen  of 
their  men  dead  on  the  fields    We  took  likewise  two  prisoners, 
who   were  afterwards  baptized  by  the  names  of  Julian  and 
Melchior,  and  became  useful  as  interpreters.     Qn  our  return 
to  the  shore,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that  Gonzales  had 
taken  care  of  the  chests  we  had  brouglit  to  land  with  article& 
Ibr  barter,  as  he  had  taken  them  on  to  the  ships,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  natives  of  Cuba.     Near  the  place  of  the  en« 
gagement,  there  were  three  buildings  of  stone  and.  lime,  in 
which  were  several  idols  of  clay  in  strange  unnatural  postures,. 
mth  diabolical  countenances,  and  several  wjoodeu  chests  conr* 
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taining  smaller  idols,  mnat  vessek,  three  diadems,  and  several 
figures  <^  birds  and  fish,  all  of  inferior  goid. 

Having  reimbarked,  we  proceeded  along  shore  as  former- 
hfi  coasting  to  the  west.  After  fifteen  days  sailing  with  sreat 
caution  along  an  unknown  coast,  we  got  sight  of  a  Taige 
town  near  an  inlet  or  credc,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  the  mouth  of  a  river.  We  named  this  place  St  La- 
zarus, because  discovered  on  the  Sunday  of  that  saint  $  and 
we  determined  to  attempt  procuring  water  at  this  place,  be- 
ing in  much  want,  as  our  casks  were  bad,  not  having  suffix 
dent  means  to  purchase  proper  vessels  at  Cuba.  As  the  ebb- 
tide left  an  extensive  shallow,  we  left  our  two  lai^  ships  a 
league  from  shore,  and  went  well  armed  in  our  banc  and  the 
boats,  to  a  place  from  which  the  town  was  supplied  with  wa- 
ter $  as  so  far  as  we  could  discover  this  countiy  has  no  run^ 
ning  streams.  Just  as  we  had  filled  our  casks,  about  fifty 
Indians,  dressed  in  cotton  mantles,  came  towards  us,  who 
all  appeared  to  be  chiefs.  They  inquired  by  signs  what  we 
wanted;  and  we  answered* in  the  same  manner^  that  we 
came  for  water,  and  were  now  returning  to  our  ships.  They 
then  pointed  to  the  eastwards,  as  if  asking  if  we  came  from 
thence,  fi*e<)uently  repeating  the  word  Castillano.  After 
this,  they  invited  us  to  their  town,  to  which  we  accordiu^y 
went,  and  came  to  some  large  and  weIl>constructed  teniples, 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  having  the  figures  of  idols  and  ser- 
pents painted  on  the  walls.  On  entering  one  of  these  temples, 
we  could  plainly  perceive  the  traces  of  fresh  ^ilt  blood  on 
one  of  the  altars.  We  saw  likewise  several  strange  idolatrous 
figures  and  symbolical  paintings,  altogether  impressing  m 
with  horror  and  astonishment  All  this  while  the  natives  be* 
haved  peaceably,  but  collected  in  great  numbers,  apparently 
from  curiosity,  yet  we  stood  upon  our  guard,  rememberi»g 
bow  we  had  been  treated  at  the  former  place.  A  body  of  the 
natives  made  their  appearance,  in  very  ragged  dresses,  each 
6f  whom  carried  a  bundle  of  dry  reeds,  which  they  laid  in  a 
heap,  and  then  retired.  Soon  afterwards  came  two  bodies  of 
warriors,  dressed  and  armed  like  those  at  the  former  place, 
each  headed  by  a  chief  or  captain,  who  drew  up  at  aome 
distance  irom  us.  Immediately  after  this,  ten  priests  rushed 
out  It  cm  a  neighbouring  tentple.  These  men  wore  loose  robes 
of  white  cotton,  having  their  long  hair  clotted  with  blood, 
and  all  matted  and  twisted  together.  They  bore  vessels  in 
their  hands  €(mtaining  fire  and  aromatics^  with  which  they 
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fumigated  us,  and  made  us  to  miderstand  by  signs,  that  they 
would  put  us  to  death  if  we  did  not  quit  their  country  before 
the  fuel  lying  by  us  was  consumed,  which  they  now  kindled 
and  retired.  The  warriors  who  were  drawn  up  <^posite  us, 
b^an  to  make  a  noise,  beating  their  drums,  sounding  their 
horns,  and  whistling  with  great  violence.  Seeing  these 
threatening  preparations,  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  to 
our  boats,  on  board  of  which  our  water*casks  had  been  al- 
ready embarked,  and  returning  to  our  ships  we  proceeded  on 
our  voyage. 

We  coasted  along  for  six  days,  during  which  time  we  had 
a  violent  storm  from  the  north,  by  which  we  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  driven  on  shore.  We  suffered  much  also 
from  want  of  water,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  our  casksy 
and  were  often  obliged  to  go  on  shore  to  sink  wells  for  our 
daily  supply.  At  the  end  of  six  days,  we  came  opposite  a 
town  about  a  league  from  the  shore,  to  which  we  determined 
to  go,  and  came  to  anchor  therefore  as  near  as  we  could* 
The  name  of  this  town  was  Pontonchonj  in  which  we  could 
see  several  buildings  of  stone  and  lime,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
surrounded  with  nelds  of  maize.  We  landed,  and  having 
found  a  spring  of  water,  we  immediately  began  to  fill  our 
casks.  While  busied  in  this  necessary  emplo3rment,  several 
large  bodies  of  warriors  approached  us  in  silence.  These 
men  had  their  bodies  coveml  to  their  knees  with  defensive 
anaour  of  cotton ;  their  faces  were  painted  black,  white,  and 
red,  and  their  heads  were  ornamented  with  plumes  of  feathers* 
Besides  bows,  arrows,  and  slings,  they  had  shields  and  two* 
handed  swords.  These  people  addressed  us  in  the  same 
manner  with  those  of  Campecby,  pointing  to  the  east,  and 
repeating  Castillano^  C&stillano ;  to  which  we  replied  by 
signs  that  we  came  from  the  east,  yet  were  much  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  intention  of  this  inquiry,  and  whether  to  under- 
stand it  favouraUe  or  otherwise.  Meaning  to  remain  on 
diore  for  the  night,  we  formed  ourselves  in  a  compact  body, 
with  sentinels  on  every  side,  and  consulted  together  as  to 
our  farther  proceedings.  We  heard  at  this  time  a  great 
iKHse  among  the  Indians,  which  we  suspected  to  threaten  us 
widi  evil  I  and  some  of  us  proposed  to  embark,  which  was 
considered  as  too  dangerous  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  while 
etlier»  ware  for  making  an  immediate  attack,  on  the  old  prin* 
riple,  that  the  assailant  usually  conquers ;  but  the  odds 
against  us  was  at  least  300  to  one^  and  this  council  was  re- 
jected 
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jected  as  too  rasb.    Day  at  length  brbke,  and  gave  us  a  view 
of  our  danger.    Great. bodies  of  warriors  were  seen  ad- 
vancing with  their  standards  displayed  to  join  those  who  had 
assembled  on  the  preceding  evening,   and  we  socm  found 
that  we  must  exert  our  utmost  efibrts  for  our  defence,  putting 
our  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  to  relieve  us  from  our  danger- 
ous situation.    The  Indians  surrounding  us  on  every  side,  int- 
mediately  attacked  us  hand  to  hand,  and  soon  wounded  ten 
of  our  men  \  but  the  execution  made  Inr  our  swords  and  fire- 
arms made  them  draw  off  to  some  distance,  whence  they 
plied  their  arrows  to  good  efiect.     They  continually  called 
out,  al  calachionij  al  calachieni^  which  we  understood  to  mean. 
Aim  at  the  captain,  who  was  wounded  by  arrows  in  twelve 
different  places.     I  also  had  three  woun&,  one  of  which  in 
my  left  side,  was  very  dangerous,  and  two  of  our  men  were 
carried  off  alive.     Seeing  all  our  exertions  ineffectual,  as  the 
enemy  continually  received  reinforcements,  and  above  fifty  of 
our  number  were  already  slain,  Cordova  ^ve  orders  to  force 
our  way  through  the  enemy,  which  we  effected  in  a  compact 
body,  the  enemy  keeping  up  a  close  pursuit,    continuatty 
pouring  in  their  arrows,  and  even  attacking  us  with  their 
spears.     We  at  last  reached  our  boats,  which  sunk  in  the 
hurry  and  pressure  of  our  embarkation,  and  many  of  us  had 
to  endeavour  to  reach  the  bark,  which  came  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  receive  us,  half  wading  and  half  swimming.    In  this 
last  efifort  many  of  our  soldiers  were  wounded,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  any  of  us  escaped.     This  dis- 
astrous action  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  on  mustering  our 
force  after  we  got  back  to  the  ships,  we  found  we  had  lost 
fifty-seven  men.      Our  wounds  soon  became  very  painful, 
owing  to  the  cold  and  the  sea  water,  and  we  cursed  Alami^ 
nos  and  his  discoveries,  who  still  persisted  that  this  land  was 
an  island.     We  gave  this  bay  the  name  of  de  Mala  Prdea^ 
or  of  the  unlucky  fight      One  soldier  cmly  of  those  who 
escaped  was  unwounded,  most  of  us  having  three  or  four 
wounds,  and  our  captain  twelve.     Many  oithe  sailors  likfr- 
wise  were  disabled ;  for  which  reason  we  set  the  smallest  vessel 
on  fire,  distributing  her  crew  to  the  others.     Our  greatest 
misfortune  was  that  we  had  been  forced  to  leave  our  casb 
behind,  so  that  during  the  rest  of  the  time  we  remained  at 
sea  we  were  reduced  to  inexpressible  distress  for  want  of  wa- 
ter, our  lips  and  tongues  becoming  full  of  cracks  firom  into* 
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leralile  thirst.    Such  are  the  cruel  hardships  attendant  6n 
voyages  of  discovery. 

After  three  days  sail,  observing  a  creek  which  we  hoped 
might  lead  to  fresh  water,  fifteen  saUors  and  three  soldiers 
went  on  shore  to  examine  it ;  but  the  only  water  they  could 
find  was  salt,  and  some  which  they  got  from  pits  which  they 
sank  on  the  shore  was  not  drinkable  even  in  our  distressed 
situation.     This  was  called  Alligators  Creek^  as  it  contained  a 
great  number  of  these  animals.     The  prevailing  winds  at 
this  time  were  from  the  north  and  north-east,  which  increas- 
ed to  a  storm,  in  which  we  were  near  perishing.     When  it 
subsided,  we  determined  on  returning  to  the  Havanna ;  but, 
by  the  advice  of  Alaminos,  we  made  in  the  first  place  for  the 
coast  of  Florida,  which  by  his  charts,  and  the  observations 
he  had  made  of  our  voyage,  was  70  leagues  distant.     He  was 
well  acquainted  with  this  navigation,  as  he  had  l)een  there 
ten  or  twelve  years  before  *  with  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  and 
steering  across  the  gulf,  we  came  to  that  country  in  four  days 
saiL     Our  fii^t  object  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water ;  for 
our  captain  was  sinking  daily  under  the  distress  of  his  wounds 
and  intolerable  thirst,  and  we  were  all  in  much  need  of  that 
indispensaUe  necessary  of  Ufe.     Twenty  of  us,  among  whom 
I  was  one,  went  on  shore  with  the  casks  as  soon  as  ^  possiUe, 
being  warned  by  Alaminos  to  be  on  our  guard  against  a  sud« 
den  attack  from  the  natives,  who  had  fallen  upon  him  by  sur- 
prise when  formerly  on  that  coast.     We  accordingly  posted  a 
guard  in  an  open  place  near  the  shore,  and  set  about  digging 
some  pits,  in  which  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  excellent 
water.      We  remained  about  an  hour  washing  our  linens 
and  bathing  our  wounds,  which  delay  enabled  the  Indians  t6 
attack  us,  one  of  our  centinels  giving  us  the  alarm  only  a  few 
moments  before  they  appeared.      The  Indians,  who  were 
tall,  athletic  men,  dressed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  immediately 
let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows,  by  which  six  of  us  were  wounded; 
and  myself  among  the  rest.     We  soon  beat  them  off,  how* 
ever,  when  they  went  to  the  assistance  of  another  party  who 
had  come  round  in  some  canoes,  and  were  dri^ging  away 
oar  boat,  after  wounding  Alaminos  and  four  sailors.     We 
followed  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  wading  up  to  our  mid- 
dles in  the  sea,  and  rescued  the  boat,  after  killing  twenty- 
two 

1  The  present  voyage  of  Cordova  was  in  1517  :    that  of  Ponce  de  Leoa 
ui  1512^  only  five  years  before.— £. 
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two  of  the  Indians,  and  making  prisoners  of  three  who  were 
only  slightly  wounded,  yet  died  afterwards  during  our  vojfl^ 
to  Cuba. 

After  the  natives  were  driven  away,  we  inquired  of  the 
soldier  who  gave  us  the  alaim  of  the  enemy,  what  had  be* 
come  of  his  comrade  ?  He  reported,  that  a  short  time  before 
he  came  to  us,  his  companion  went  to  the  water  side  to  cot 
down  a  palmito,  and  soon  afterwards,  hearing  him  cry  out, 
being  as  he  supposed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  ran  to- 
wards us  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  soldier  thus  amissing, 
named  Berrio,  was  the  only  person  who  escaped  from  Poo- 
tonchan  unwounded.  We  went  to  seek  for  him,  and  found 
the  palmito  he  had  begun  to  cut,  around  which  the  ground 
was  much  trodden,  but  no  trace  of  blood,  from  which  we 
concluded  he  had  been  carried  away  alive.  Having  sought 
him  in  vain  for  an  hour,  we  returned  on  board  with  the 
water,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  our  companions,  who  were  quite 
beside  themselves  on  its  arrival.  One  man  leapt  into  the 
boat  immediately  on  its  getting  along-side,  and  never  ceased 
drinking  till  he  died.  We  next  proceeded  to  a  certain  low 
island  called  los  Baxos  de  los  Martyrts^  where  our  command* 
ers  ship  struck  on  a  sunken  rock,  and  took  in  so  much  wa- 
ter that  she  was  near  sinking  $  indeed  we  greatly  feared  that 
our  utmost  exertions  at  the  pump  could  not  bring  her  iato 
port.  When  two  of  our  sailors,  who  were  from  the  Levant, 
were  called  upon  to  aid  in  pumping,  they  calmly  replied  face* 
telo  vos^  or  Do  it  yourselves,  when  we  were  almost  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  and  the  ship  on  the  very  point  of  going  down. 
We  cfHoapelled  them,  however,  to  fall  to,  and  by  the  blessiDg 
of  God  we  got  safe  to  the  harbour  then  called  Puerto  de  Ca* 
renaSf  where  the  city  of  Havanna  has  been  since  built.  Our 
captain  went  immediately  to  his  estate  near  Spiriiu  SantOf 
where  he  died  in  ten  days,  and  three  soldiers  died  of  their 
wounds  at  the  Havanna,  and  the  rest  diq)ersed  to  their  dit 
ferent  homes  or  avocations. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival,  an  express  was  sent  to  Ve- 
lasquez the  governor  of  Cuba,  informing  him  that  we  had 
discovered  a  country  having  houses  of  stone  and  hme,  whoffi 
the  inhabiUmts  were  decently  clothed,  cultivating  maize, 
and  possessing  gold ;  and  the  fame  of  our  discovery  was  soon 
spread  throu^  the  island,  by  the  soldiers  and  mariners  who 
had  returned  from  the  expedition.  On  producing  the  figures 
and  idols  which  we  had  brought  ov^r,  it  was  believed  that 
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they  had  been  brought  to  that  country  by  a  Jmisk  colony^ 
flying  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  Ves- 
pasian ^.  The  name  of  Yucutan^  which  that  country  we  dis* 
oovei«d  acquired  at  this  time,. was  occasioned  by  the  follow- 
ing mistake.  Yuca  in  the  language  of  the  country  is  the 
name  of  the  plant  used  in  the  islands  for  bread,  there  named 
eazabif  and  tale  in  the  same  language  signifies  the  hei^  of 
earth  on  which  it  is  planted.  When  the  two  prisoners  whom 
we  brought  from  thence  were  shewn  this  plant  in  Cuba,  they 
immediately  recognized  it,  saying  Yucu-talj  which  was  sup- 
posed to  signify  their  country,  and  has  ever  since  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Spaniards  to  that  part  of  America,  but  pro- 
nounced Yucu-'tan.  They  alleged  likewise  that  their  country 
produced  gold,  or  at  least  they  were  so  understood,  but  this 
has  since  been  found  not  to  be  the  case.  All  that  we  soldiers 
got  by  this  discovery,  was  to  come  back  poor  and  wounded^ 
and  thankful  that  we  had  saved  our  lives,  having  lost  seventy 
out  of  our  small  number  during  the  expedition.  Diego  Vela^ 
quez  wrote  an  account  to  his  patron,  the  bishop  of  Burgos, 
of  all  the  particulars  of  this  discovery,  and  the  expences  he 
had  incurred,  by  which  he  obtained  fame  and  credit  from  his 
majesty ;  but  nothing  was  said  in  favour  of  us  poor  soldiers, 
who  had  expended  our  property,  and  risked  our  lives  in  the 
expedition. 

As  soon  as  our  wounds  were  healed,  I  and  two  other  sol- 
diers, desiring  to  go  to  the  town  of  Trinidad,  agreed  for  our 
passage  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  Havismna,  who  was  going 
there  in  a  canoe  to  sell  a  cargo  of  cotton,  for  which  he  was  to 
be  paid  ten  crowns  in  gold.  We  accordingly  embarked  with 
him,  and  after  coasting  along  for  elevien  days,  we  were  driven 
on  shore  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  near  an  Indiain  town  nam- 
ed Canarreon,  the  canoe  being  dashed  to  pieces,  while  we 
reached  the  shore  with  much  difficulty,  naked,  bmised,  and 
wounded.  We  were  forced  to  adopt  the  clothing  of  our  first 
parents,  and  tied  sandals  to  our  feet  made  of  bark  which  we 
cut  from  the  trees  with  sharp  stones,  fixing  them  on  by  means 

of 

2  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  this  £uicy  of  the  Americans 
being  descended  from  the  Jews :  Without  stopping  to  controvert  this  ab« 
surd  oj^nion,  it  need  only  be  noticed  thabthe  Jews^  at  least  after  their  re- 
turn' from  captivity,  have  uniformly  rejected  the  use  of  images,  even  under 
the  severest  persecutions ;  except  perhaps  in  Spain,  where  the  modem  Jews 
arfe  said  to  worship  the  Cathouc  idols  with  imich  apparent  devotion,  to  a* 
void  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.— £. 
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of  the  tough  flexible  roots  of  a  plant  called  bejucos.  IVavd^*" 
ling  in  this  sorry  plight,  we  came  in  two  days  to  the  villi^e 
ef  Yaguarrama^  where  Fray  Bartholome  de  las  Casas  was 
th^i  parish  priest,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Chiapa.  L 
went  next  day  to  the  town  of  Chipiona^  belonging  to  Alons^ 
de  Avila,  where  1  got  myself  decently  dotbed  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  named  Antonio  de  Medina.  I  then  contuined  my 
jjonmey  to  St  Jago,  where  the  governor,  Velasquez,  was  pre- 
paring to  fit  out  another  expedition  of  discovery.  Being  my 
Feladon,  as  well  as  governor,  I  went  to  wait  upon  him,  when 
he  asked  if  I  was  willing  to  undertake  another  expedition  to 
Yucutan*  I  answered,  that  it  onght  rather  to  be  called  the 
knd  of  wounds  and  disasters,  lie  replied,  he  knew  that  we 
sttfiered  much  in  the  last  voyage,  but  such  was  often  the  &te 
of  those  who  songht  fame  and  honour  by  new  discoveriesy' 
and  that  he  would  take  care  to  inform  the  king  tjS  our  ser^- 
vioes,  that  we  might  be  rewarded  according  to  our  merits. 
"  And  now,**  said  he,  "  my  son,  if  you  will  try  your  for- 
tune once  more,  I  will  place  you  in  a  station  where  yoi» 
may  reap  honour." 


Section  II. 

Expedition  of  Juan  de  Grijalva  in  1518. 

Encouraged  by  the  accounts  of  the  new  discoveries  which 
had  been  made  in  the  last  expedition,  Velasquez  fitted  out  a 
new  armament  of  four  ships ;  two  6i  which  had  been  on 
the  former  voyage,  and  the  other  two  he  now  purchased* 
This  expedition  was  to  be  commanded  in  chief  by  his  rela^ 
tion  Juan  de  Grijalva,  under  whom  Pedro  de  Alvarado,* 
Francisco  de  Montejo,  and  Alonso  de  Avila  were  captains, 
all  persons  of  known  bravery,  and  proprietors  of  estates  in 
these  islands.  For  this  equipment,  each  captain  provided  sai- 
k>rs  and  provisions,  and  the  governor  furnished  ships,  arms, 
and  other  necessaries.  The  accounts  which  had  been  circu- 
lated of  the  riches  of  the  country,  especially  from  the  infor- 
mation of  Melchior  the  native,  soon  collected  a  number  of 
nnprovided  adventurers  from  the  different  islands,  so^  that 
210  companions  speedily  engaged  for  the  expedition,  among 
whom  I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune  once  more.  We  eadh 
deposited  a  certain  stipulated  sum,  to  provide  various  neces- 
sary 
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sary  lurdcles  for  the  Voyage,  andfinr  our  use  when  la  the 
field*  Th^  orders  given  ou  the  occasion  by  Velasquez  to 
Gri^va  were,  to  bring  back  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  he 
could  procure,  and  in  regard  to  colonization  or  settlements^ 
be  left  hjm  to  act  according  to  circumstances  as  he  might, 
think  best.  We  had  the  same  piloU  as  on  the  former  voy« 
age,  with  a  fourth,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember ;  Penaloaa 
was  our  veedor^  and  Juan  Diaz  our  chaplain.  The  port  of. 
Matanzas  was  chosen  as  the  most  convenient  rendezvous,  as 
the  colonists  had  many  plantations  and  flocks  of  swine  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

All  our  preparations  being  made,  we  set  sail  on  the  5th  of 
April  .1518,  after  hearing  mass  with  great  devotion,  and  in 
ten  d^s  doubled  the  point  of  Guaniguanico^  which  the  pi- 
lots call  Cape  St  Antonio.  In  eight  days  more  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  island  of  Cozumely  the  currents  forcing  us  £irther 
down  than  we  had  been  in  our  former  voyage.  On  sight  of 
our  ships,  the  natives  fled  from  a  town  on  the  island,  but  our 
people  found  two  old  men  concealed  in  a  field  of  maize  who 
were  unable  to  follow  the  rest.  Our  interpreters,  Julianillo 
and  Melchiorejo,  whom  we  had  made  prisoners  in  the  former 
voyage,  understood  the  language  of  these  people,  as  the  is- 
land of  Cozumel  is  only  four  leagues  from  their  country. 
Grijalva  treated  these  people  well,  after  which  he  gave  them 
some  presents  and  dismissed  them,  being  in  hopes  to  induce 
the  natives  of  the  town  to  return.  Some  time  afterwards, 
an  Indian  woman  of  a  good  person  and  handsome  coupte- 
nance  joined  us,  who  spoke  the  language  of  Jamaica,  which 
is  the  same  with  that  spoken  in  Cuba.  She  told  us  that  she 
had  left  Jamaica  two  years  before  in  a  canpe,  with  her  hus- 
band and  nine  other  men,  intending  to  fish  at  certain  islands ; 
but  the  currents  had  driven  them  to  this  place,  where  the  na- 
tives sacrificed  her  husband  and  all  her  other  companions. 
Expecting  that  this  woman  might  prevail  on  the  natives  to 
return  to  the  town,  Grijalva  sent  her  away  tor  that  purpose, 
allowing  two  days  for  her  return,  but  she  came  back  next 
day,  saying  that  none  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come.  At  this  place,  named  Santa  Crtiz^  we  found  a  great 
deal  of  honey  in  hivf^^  seyeral  kinds  of  vegetables,  such  ad 
boniatos  and  potatoes,  and  many  hogs  of  the  country,  hav- 
ing their  navel  on  their  backs.  There  are  two  smaller  towns 
on  this  island,  which  we  did  not  visit,  being  unwilling  to  lose 
time^     FoUowing  the  xxmrse  of  Ccurdova^  we  arrived  in  eight 

davs 
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days  at  ChawipaUm  %  where  we  cast  anch<Mr  a  leagae  fiooA  the 
shore,  on  account  of  the  water  being  very  shoal  at  low  ebbs. 
We  disembarked  with  half  of  oar  soldiers  close  to  the  town, 
and  the  natives  rememberinff  their  former  success  against  u% 
attacked  us  immediatdy  with  much  military  parade.  From 
our  former  experience,  we  took  care  to  be  well  prepared  on 
this  occasion,  and  accordingly  had  our  boats  armed  with  fal- 
conets *•  Half  of  our  men  were  wounded  before  we  could 
reach  the  shore :  But  having  formed  on  the  beach,  and  being 
reinforced  by  a  second  disembarkation,  we  soon  defeated 
them,  on  which  they  fled  to  the  marshes ;  yet  we  lost  three 
of  our  men,  our  ca{)tain  receiving  three  arrows,  and  having 
two  of  his  teeth  knocked  out.  On  entering  the  town  after 
the  defeat  of  the  natives,  we  found  it  entirely  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  having  likewise  removed  all  their  eflfects.  We 
took  three  prisoners,  whom  we  endeavoured  to  recondle  by 
kind  usage,  and  sent  them  with  a  message  to  bring  bade 
their  countiymen  ;  but  they  never  returned,  and  we  suspect- 
ed our  interpreters  of  dealing  treacherously  so  as  to  coun- 
teract our  wishes.  The  field  in  which  we  fought  with  these 
Indians  was  very  stony,  and  swarmed  prodigiously  with  lo- 
custs, and  these  animals  sprung  up  in  such  numbers  during 
the  action,  striking  us  in  the  &ce,  that  we  hardly  knew  when 
to  raise  our  shields  in  our  defence,  or  whether  ii  was  locusts 
or  arrows  which  flew  about  us,  they  were  so  mixed  toge- 
ther. 

After  stnying  four  days  in  Champcton^  we  pursued  our  voy- 
age to  what  appeared  the  entrance  of  a  large  river ;  but  Ala- 
minos  insisted  that  it  was  the  termination  of  a  large  island, 
on  which  account  this  inlet  was  called  Boca  de  Terminos.  6ri- 
jalva  went  on  shore  with  several  cheers  and  a  party  of  b(A^ 
dicrs,  to  examine  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  country,  where 
they  found  several  temples  containing  idols  of  clay  and  wood, 
some  like  women,  and  others  like  serpents.  As  the  country 
was  quite  uninhabited,  and  we  found  many  horns  of  deer  at 
the  temples,  it  was  concluded  they  had  bem  built  for  the  ae» 
commodation  of  hunters,  when  they  frequented  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  abounded  in  deer  and  rabbits.  We  kiI-> 
led  ten  of  the  former,  and  many  raU>it8,  by  means  <^  a  dog 

we 

1  Tlus  seems  tlie  place  named  Pantonrhan  in  the  former  yofaegt^-*^ 
9  These  were  probably  swiTelguna  Aounted  <Mr  the  b^ws  of  their  boal^* 
■— E. 
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we  bad  with  ii8»  which  we  left  behind  us  by  accident  when  we 
reimbarked ;  but  we  found  him  afterwards  on  the  shore,  fat 
and  sleekt  when  we  returned  on  the  expedition  with  Cortes. 
Continuing  along  the  coast  to  the  westwards  from  Boca  de 
Terminos^  we  arrived  in  three  days  at  another  inlet  called  the 
river  of  Tabasco^  from  a  cacique  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
which  we  named  Rio  de  Orijalva,  in  honour  of  our  captain. 
Finding  this  inlet  shallow,  we  entered  with  the  vessels  of 
rhtest  draught  of  water,  in  which  and  our  boats  we  embark* 
our  whole  force ;  as  from  seeing  numbers  of  armed  In* 
dians  in  canoes,  we  concluded  there  was  a  populous  town  or 
district  hard  by,  especially  as  we  found  nets  with  fish  in  the 
track  by  which  we  entered.  On  approaching  the  shore,  we 
heard  the  noise  of  felling  trees,  which  we  concluded  to  be  pre* 
paiBtions  for  defence,  and  we  learnt  afterwards  that  the  natives 
were  acquainted  with  our  transactions  at  Pontcmchan.  We 
landed  at  a  point  about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  close  by  a 
grove  of  p^m  trees,  to  which  place  the  natives  advanced  a- 
gainst  us  in  martial  order  in  about  fifty  canoes,  ail  painted  and 
prepared  for  battle.  We  fortunately  addressed  them  by 
means  of  our  interpreters,  declaring  that  our  intentions  were 
pacific,  and  invited  their  chiefs  to  a  conference.  On  this  a* 
bout  tjiirty  Indians  landed,  who  were  presented  with  beads 
of  coloured  glass,  and  our  captain  made  the  interpr^ers  ex- 
plain to  them,  that  we  came  from  a  distMit  country,  being 
the  servants  of  a  great  prince,  to  whom  he  advised  them  to 
become  subjects,  and  besides,  that  he  expected  they  would 

S've  us  a  supply  of  provisions  in  return  for  our  beads.  Two 
lese  men,  one  a  priest  and  another  a  chief,  made  answer 
that  they  would  willingly  barter  with  us  and  give  us  provi* 
sions,  but  that  they  had  a  sovereign  of  their  own,  and  advis- 
ed us  not  to  repeat  the  unseasonable  demand  of  submission 
to  our  prince,  lest  they  should  attack  us  as  had  been  done  at 
Pontonchan,  havhig  two  xiquipils  of  warriors  of  8000  men 
each :  Yet,  though  confident  in  their  superior  force,  they 
had  come  to  treat  .with  us  amicably,  and  would  report  our 
proposal  to  their  chiefs,  after  which  they  would  bring  their 
decision,  and  inform  us  whether  it  was  to  be  peace  or  war 
between  us.  Grijalva  embraced  them  in  token  of  peace,  and. 
gave  them  several  strings  of  beads,  recpesting  them  to  bring 
a  speedy  answer,  which  they  promised,  and  soon  did,  assur- 
ing us  in  name  of  their  chiefs,  of  peace  and  concord ;  in  to- 
km  of  which  thirty  Indians  came  soon  afterwards,  loaded  with 

broiled 
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broiled  fish,  fewhi  firnit,  bread  made  of  maize,  and  vessels 
with  lighted  coals  to  fiunigate  us  with  certain  perfumes. 
They  l£en  spread  a  mat  on  the  ground,  which  they  covered 
with  a  mantle,  on  which  they  laid  some  golden  toys  made  in 
form  of  birds  and  lizards,  and  three  strings  of  gold  beads, 
desiring  us  to  accept  these  presents  in  a  friendly  manner, 
being  all  the  gold  they  could  collect,  which  did  not  exceed 
the  value  of  200  crowns.  They  added  that  there  was  abun- 
dance of  gold  to  be  had  farther  west,  repeating  several  times 
Mexico  and  Ctdtia^  words  which  we  did  not  then  understand* 
We  were  well  satisfied  with  this  proof  that  the  country  pro* 
dttced  gold ;  and  we  hastened  to  quit  our  present  anchorage, 
as  a  gale  from  the  north  was  likely  to  happen,  and  might 
have  proved  &tal  to  the  expedition. 

Two  days  sail  from  Tabasco,  we  arrived  opposite  to  a 
town  called  Aguayaluco^  which  we  named  la  Rambla^  where 
we  observed  many  of  the  inhabitants  armed  with  shields  of 
tortoise-shell,  which  the  soldiers  believed  to  have  been  goM, 
from  being  polished  and  shining  in  the  sun.  We  came  next 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Faroie,  which  we  named  St  Anto- 
nio. Whence  we  continued  our  course  by  the  month  of  the 
great  liver  CoatzacualcOy  observing  a  distant  range  of  high 
mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  c^E^^s  ndu'er 
the  sea,  which  we  named  the  ridge  of  St  Martin,  as  being 
first  noticed  by  a  soldier  of  that  name.  At  this  time  Alva- 
rado  discovered  a  river  called  Papaloapan  by  the  natives, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  river  of  Alvarado,  into 
which  he  entered,  and  procured  some  fish  fi^m  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  named  Tlacotalpan.  Grijalva  was  much  ofiend- 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  Alvarado  on  this  occasion,  as  we  had 
to  wait  three  days  for  his  return ;  and  gave  pointed  orders 
that  no  ship  should  separate  in  future  from  the  squadron 
without  orders,  lest  any  unforeseen  misfortune  should  happen 
that  could  not  be  remedied  by  assistance  from  the  rest.  From 
thence,  after  the  return  of  Alvarado^  we  proceeded  to  a  river 
which  we  named  Vanderasy  because  some  white  banners  were 
waved  by  a  number  of  Indians  on  the  shore,  as  a  signal  of 
invitation  for  us  to  land. 

It  is  now  universally  known  that  the  city  of  Mexico  is  as 
large  as  Venice,  and  is  built  in  like  manner  in  the  water,  and 
also  that  it  is  the  capital  of  a  large  empire,  containing-  many 
extensive  provinces,  then  ruled  over  by  a  powerfol  mmiarch 

named 
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named  Montezuma ',  whose  thirst  for  conquest  led  him  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  onpire  in  eveiy  direction. 
Having  received  intelligence  of  our  first  afq>earance  on  this 
coa^  under  Cordova,  and  of  the  battle  at  Champototi ;  tliat 
our  force  was  very  small,  and  that  our  object  was  to  procure 
gold  in  exchange  for  articles  which  we  had  along  with  us,  all 
of  which  circumstances  had  been  feithfully  conununicated  to 
him  by  means  of  paintings  transmitted  to  his  residence  by 
expresses ;  he  issued  orders,  on  receiving  notice  of  our  s^ 
cond  arrival  on  his  coast,  to  procure  our  green  glass  beads 
in  exchange  for  gold,  as  they  set  great  value  on  these  bau- 
bles, not  knowing  they  were  artificial  j  and  he  likewise  di- 
rected his  officers  to  make  minute  inquiries  as  to  our  persons 
and  intentions.  We  have  likewise  been  told  that  lie  was 
greatly  influenced  in  r^;ard  to  us,  by  an  old  tradition  or  pro- 
phesy, by  which  it  was  said  that  men  were  to  come  irom  the 
rising  sun  who  were  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  his  country. 
It  was  in  compliance  with  these  orders,  that  the  officers  of 
Montezuma  were  now  on  the  coast,  and  had  made  signs  in- 
viting us  to  come  on  shore.  Induced  by  the  signals,  Grijal- 
va  sent  a  party  to  land,  under  the  charge  of  Montejo,  the 
weather  being  unusually  &vourable  for  the  purpose.  On 
landing,  we  found  the  governor  of  the  province  attended  by 
many  natives,  having  with  them  a  quantity  of  provisions^ 
such  as  fowls,  bread,  pines,  sapotes,  and  other  fruit  They 
were  reclining  on  mats  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  and 
made  signs  for  us  to  sit  down  by  them,  and  as  on  former  oo 
casions,  perfumed  us  with  fragrant  gums.  On  this  occasion 
our  whole  intercourse  was  by  signs,  as  our  interpreters  from 
CotQche  in  Yucutan,  did  not  understand  the  Mexican  lan- 
guage. Our  friendly  reception  being  reported  to  Grijalva, 
he  immediately  landed  with  all  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  and 
(m  his  rank  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  he  was  treat- 
ed with  extraordinary  respect,  which  he  returned  with  much 
politeness,  ordering  beads  aiid  cut  glass  to  be  distributed  a- 
mong  them,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  obtain  gold  in  return. 
On  this  occasion  he  procured  gold  in  various  articles  of 
workmanship,  to  the  value  of  15,000  crowns.  On  this  oc- 
casion, also,  he  made  a  formal  act  of  pos^cs^iun  of  these  ter- 
ritories for  his  majesty,  under  the  governor  of  Cuba  ;  and, 
VOL.  III.  F  t  having 

3  According  to  'CUvigeroj  I.  sio,  the  proper  name  of  this  Mexi^ap 
•oyereigii  wu  MotRiHOtaar— E. 
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having  distributed  some  European  shirts  among  the  prinei- 
pal  natives,  we  all  returned  on  board.  We  were  accompa- 
nied bv  one  of  the  natives,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Francisco,  whom  I  saw  settleci  and  married  at  the  town  of 
Santa  Fc,  after  the  conquest  pf  Mexico. 

After  remaining  six  days  at  this  place,  we  proceeded  along 
the  coast,  passing  a  low  island  about  three  leagues  from  the 
main  which  we  named  Isla  blanca^  or  the  White  Island.  A- 
bout  a  league  and  a  half  farther  on,  we  came  to  a  larger 
island,  where  Grijalva  landed  with  a  party  of  soldiers.  On 
this  island  there  were  two  well  constructed  buildings  of  stone 
and  lime,  having  each  steps  to  asc^id  to  the  t(^,  on  each  of 
which  there  wiis  an  altar  placed  before  certain  hideous  idols, 
where  were  also  the  bodies  of  five  miserable  persons  who  had 
been  sacrificed  the  night  before,  having  tlieir  hearts  cut  out, 
their  limbs  separated  from  their  bodies,  and  tlieir  biocxl 
sprinkled  on  the  walls  and  altai's.  Wc  named  tliis  Isla  de  los 
SacrificioSf  or  Sacrifice  Island.  We  landed  on  the  coast -op^ 
posite  to  this  island,  where  we  built  huts  for  ourselves  and 
remained  for  some  days,  expecting  the  natives  to  trade  with 
us  for  gold.  Many  of  them  came  to  visit  us,  but  tbey  brought 
very  little  of  that  metal,  and  seemed  very  shy  and  timid,  on 
which  account  we  reimbarked  and  continued  our  voyage. 

When  we  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  opposite 
the  island  of  St  Juan  de  Ulua^  where  Vera  Cruz  now  stands, 
we  lodged  ourselves  in  huts  on  the  sand  hills,  having  disco- 
vered good  anchorage  at  this  place,  defended  from  the  north 
winds.  Grijalva,  with  about  thirty  of  us,  went  over  to  exa- 
jninc  the  island,  where  we  found  a  temple  containing  a  large 
and  hicleous  image  of  a  god  called  Tezcatepuca  ^.  We  found 
at  this  plAce  four  Indian  priests  in  long  black  mantles,  like 
Dominicans,  who  had  that  day  sacrificed  two  boys,  offering 
up  their  hearts  to  that  accursed  idol.  They  offered  to  per- 
fume us  with  thejr  j^cei^se  pots,  but  we  were  completely  dis- 
gusted at  the  horrible  crudty  of  their  sacrifices,  and  rejected 
their  proferred  compliment  with  horror.  Our  interpreter, 
who  seemed  a  person  of  intelligence,  being  questioned  as  to 
the  reason  of  immolating  these  human  victims,  said  that  k 
was  done  by  order  of  the  Indians  of  Culva  or  Cidchua  ^,  by 

which 

4  Named  Tezcatlipoca  by  Clavigero^  and  said  to  be  the  god  of  providence, 
1§ie  soul  of  die  woiidf  and  the  creator  of  all  things. — ^£. 
.    5  By  Clavigero  called  AcoUiua^  the  name  eiven  by  all  the  distant  inhabit 
tants  of  the  empire  to  the  people  of  the  Vale  of  Mexico,  or  Aaahuac* — £• 
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which  he  meant  the  Mexicans.  As  be  luxmounced  the  word 
OUuXf  we  named  the  islaod  Si  Juan  de  Ulua,  which  it  still 
bean ;  partly  in  complimeBt  to  Juan  de  OrijalvBt  and  partly 
because  this  bappoied  to  be  St  John's  Day.  We  remained 
•even  days  at  this  place,  terribly  distressed  by  mosquitos,  du- 
ring which  time  we  procured  an  Incoosiderable  quantity  of 
eold  from  the  natives.  Being  now  quite  satisfied  that  the 
4and  we  were  on  was  part  of  the  contiiitint,  our  wounded  men 
declining  in  their  health,  our  number  being  too  small  for  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  colony,  and  our  bread  growing  bad ; 
it  was  determined  to  send  Alvarado  to  Cuba  for  a  reinforce- 
ment, as  Grijalva  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  making  a  set- 
tlement on  the  coast,  always  shewing  himself  a  most  valiant 
officer,  quite  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed  from  the 
aqieralcHis  thrown  upon  his  character  and  conduct  by  Go- 
inara.  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  Atvarado  was 
sent  to  Cuba  with  an  account  of  all  our  proceedings,  and  in 
the  mean  time  we  detennmed  to  extend  our  discoveries  as  far 
as  possible. 

From  the  time  that  our  expedition  left  Cuba,  Velasquez 
was  always  exceeding  anxious  about  our  success,  and  at 
length  became  so  uneasy  that  he  sent  a  vessel  in  search  of  us, 
commanded  by  a  gallant  officer  named  Christopher  de  Oli ; 
who,  after  sailing  for  some  time  In  our  track,  had  his  ship  so 
much  injured  in  a  storm,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Cuba  without  l>eing  able  to  procure  any  intelli- 
gence respecting  us.  This  disa[^K>intment  added  greatly  to 
the  anxiety  of  Velasquez,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Alvarado.  The  display  of  gold  which  he  produced 
astonished  the  governor  and  all  who  saw  it ;  and  Alvarado 
was  feasted  and  honoured  above  measure,  as  the  bearer 
of  such  agreeable  tidings.  The  fiunc  of  the  new  and 
wealthy  country  which  we  had  discovered  was  soon  spread 
abroad  and  blazoned  among  the  islands,  aiiJ  even  reached  to 
Castile. 

Afler  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  we  continued  our 
gress  of  discovery  along  the  coast,  and  passing  the  mountaitu 
of  Tusta  and  Tuspa,  we  approached  the  province  of  Fanuoo^. 
which  is  ftdl  of  populous  towii^  three  or  four  leagues  froDiiIll 
the  coast.     Farther  on,  we  arrived  at  \he  River  of  Canoo^ 
GO  named  from  the  following  incident.      While  at  anchor 
its  mouth,  ten  cuioes  full  of  Indians  made  a  sudden  attack 
our  smallest  ahip,  which  Aloozo  de  Avila  conuoandsdi  > 
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cut  her  cable  for  the  purpose  of  carry mg  her  off,  althou^ 
the  people  in  that  ship  made  a  very  gallant  defence.  But  on 
receiving  assistance  from  the  other  smps,  the  enemy  was  beat 
off  with  considerable  loss.  Proceeding  fiuther  along  the  coast, 
we  came  to  a  very  bold  cape,  which  our  pilot  believed  we 
were  unable  to  weather,  on  account  of  a  violent  adverse  cur- 
rent. It  was  then  determined  in  a  council  of  the  officers  to 
return  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  though  Grijalva  earnestly  wish- 
ed to  have  established  a  colony  in  some  eligible  situation  of 
the  coast  which  we  had  explored.  But  in  this  proposal  he 
was  opposed  by  the  majority,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  hardships  we 
had  already  undergone.  We  therefore  began  our  voyage 
back  to  CuDa,  in  which  we  made  rapid  progress,  as  we  were 
much  assisted  by  the  current ;  but  had  to  stop  at  the  river 
TonalCf  on  purpose  to  repair  one  of  our  ships,  which  struck 
the  ground  three  times  in  going  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  While  we  remained  here,  the  natives  came  to  us 
in  a  vorv  friendly  manner,  bringing  bread,  fish,  and  fruit, 
for  whicn  we  gave  them  beads  and  cut  glass.  On  our  desire 
of  procuring  gold  being  made  known  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  Guacacualco  and  other  places 
brought  us  all  they  had. 

The  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  all  in  use  to 
carry  small  hatchets  of  very  bright  copper,  with  highly  painted 
handles,  mtended  both  for  ornament  and  defence.  These 
were  mistaken  by  us  for  gold,  and  we  were  consequently  eager 
to  purchase  them,  so  that  in  the  course  of  three  days  we  pro* 
cured  about  six  hundred  of  them  in  exchange  for  green  b^Euls. 
One  of  our  seamen  having  procured  seven  of  these,  thought 
he  had  made  his  fortune.  While  at  this  place,  a  soldier 
named  Bartholomew  Pardo,  happened  to  go  into  a  temple  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he  found  in  a  cnest  some  coronets 
and  collars  of  gold,  along  with  two  idols.  He  secreted  the 
gold  for  his  own  use,  but  gave  the  idols  to  Grijalva ;  who  af- 
terwards learnt  the  circumstances  of  the  gold,  which  he  or- 
dered Pardo  to  surrender,  but  gave  it  back  to  the  poor 
man,  only  reserving  the  fifth  for  the  king,  the  whole  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  eighty  crowns.  Being  much  infested 
with  mosquitos,  I  used  to  sleep  while  here  in  a  temple  to 
avoid  these  intolerable  insects,  near  which  I  sowed  seven  or 
'  eight  seeds  of  oranges  which  I  had  brought  rfrom  Cuba. 
Inese  happened  to  grow,  and  being  noticed  as  unomimon 

3  *  plants 
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plants  by  the  priests  of  diis  temple,  they  took  care  of  them^ 
being  the  first  that  erer  grew  in  New  ^pam.  As  after  the 
conquest,  this  province  was  understood  to  offer  great  advan- 
tages for  settlements,  many  of  the  principal  conquerors  chose 
it  for  their  residence.  I  was  one  of  the  number ;  and  on  my 
arrival,  I  went  in  search  of  the  produce  of  my  seeds,  and 
finding  the  young  orange  trees  in  a  flourishing  state,  I  had 
them  transplanted,  and  they  throve  amazingly  weH  After 
our  ship  was  rqiaired,  we  set  sail  for  Cuba,  leaving  the  natives 
very  weQ  satisfied  with  our  behaviour,  and  arrived  safe  in 
forty*five  days.  Velasquez  was  much  pleased  with  the  gold^ 
which  amounted  to  the  value  of  20,000  crowns ;  but  we  were 
much  Laughed  at  on  producing  our  six  hundred  copper  axes 
to  be  assayed.  On  the  whole,  Velasquez  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  this  expedition;  though  he  appeared  at 
first  displeased  with  Grijalva,  owing  to  the  unjust  aspersions 
which  were  thrown  upon  him  by  Avua  and  Montejo. 

After  receiving  a  ftdl  account  of  our  voyage,  Velasquez 
sent  over  his  chq[>lain,  Benito  Martinez,  to  make  a  report  of 
these  discoveries  to  the  court  of  %)ain,  with  letters  for  Fon« 
seca  bishop  of  Burgos  his  patron,  and  to  the  lisentiate  Juan 
Zapata,  and  the  secretary  Lope  Conchillos,  both  of  whom 
were  employed  in  conducting  the  a&irs  of  the  West  Indies. 
Velasquez  had  secured  a  pow^Eul  interest  with  aU  these  three, 
by  assigning  them  rich  districts  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  thus 
forwarding  his  own  advantage  at  the  exp^nce  of  the  crown. 
Martinez  was  instructed  to  solicit  a  commission,  authorizing 
Velasquez  to  procure  gold  firom  the  new  discovered  country, 
or  to  make  conquests  and  settlements,  as  he  might  see  fit  | 
and  in  this  he  so  effectually  succeeded,  that  he  brought 
back  a  commission  for  Velasquez  as  adelantado  of  tne 
idand  of  Cuba,  so  well  pleased  was  the  court  with  his  con- 
duct in  r^ard  to  the  discoveries,  and  the  proofs  which  he 
had  transmitted  of  the  wealth  of  those  countries  which  he  had 
discoveried. 
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SSCTION  IIL 

Ccmmencement  of  the  Expedition  of  Hernando  Cortes  for  the 

Conquest  of  Mexico^  in  1518. 

Anxious  to  prosecute  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
discoveries  made  by  Grijalva,  Velasquez  used  the  utmost 
efforts  in  providing  a  new  and  more  powerful  armament. 
For  this  purpose,  ne  collected  ten  ships  at  the  port  of  St 
Jago,  four  of  which  had  been  on  the  former  expedition,  and 
•uppUed  them  with  such  provisions  as  could  be  procured  in 
that  place,  intending  to  complete  their  equipment  at  the 
Havanna.  Velasquez  was  greatly  at  a  loss  in  his  choice  of  a 
commander  for  the  new  expedition,  and  several  were  recom- 
mended to  him  for  this  purpose.  Among  these  w^as  Vasco 
Frocalla^  a  gentleman  of  high  rank,  and  related  to  the  Conde 
de  Feria ;  but  the  governor  was  afraid  to  trust  a  person  of  his 
bold  character,  lest  he  might  revolt,  as  had  been  already  done 
by  several  dependent  leaders  of  expeditions.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty,  several  relations  of  the  governor  were  talked  of  as 
candidates  for  the  office,  such  as  Augustin  Vermudez,  An- 
tonio Velasquez  Borrego,  and  Bernardino  Velasquez,  but  of 
their  chances,  or  the  reasons  of  tlieir  rejection,  we  were  not 
hiformed.  All  the  soldiers,  however,  were  disposed  to  have 
Grijalva  for  their  chief.  VHiile  matters  were  in  this  state  of 
uncertainty,  Andres  de  Duero,  who  was  secretary  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  Amador  de  Lares,  the  royal  contador  in  Cooa, 
entered  into  a  private  agreement  with  Hernando  Cortes  to 
recommend  him  to  Velasquez  for  the  command  of  the  in- 
tended expedition.  Cortes  was  a  respectable  gentleman  of 
good  birth,  a  native  of  Medelin  in  Estremadura,  the  son  of 
Martin  Cortes  de  Monroy,  by  Catalina  Pizarro  de  Altami- 
rano,  who  were  both  hidalgos  of  tlie  best  families  in  the  pro- 
vince, diough  poor,  and  had  acquired  a  considerable  property 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  he  had  been  twice  raised  to  the 
office  of  alcalde.  He  had  latelv  married  Donna  Catalina 
Suarez  de  Pacheco,  the  daughter  of  Diego  Suares  de  Pache- 
co  of  Merida,  by  Maria  de  Mercaida  of  Biscay  \  through 
-which  marriage  he  had  experienced  much  trouble,  having 
been  frequently  confined  by  order  of  Velasquez.  The  two 
officers  before  mentioned,  who  enjoyed  the  intimate  confi- 
dence 
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denc6  of  the  governor,  made  an  agreemtntwith  Ccofx^  t^ 
procure  the  appointtiiait  for  him*  for  which  ihey  w^>^  to  1^ 
ceive  an  equal  diTiskm  of  the  trea^re  procured  fixMn  thft 
expedition  out  of  his  share,  as  the  commi^dou  was  iut«nd«d 
to  extend  no  farther  than  the  procuremcut  of  gold  by  barteri 
without  any  power  of  settlement  or  colonisation.  For  thtti 
purpose  they  took  every  opportunity  of  prai»ing  CofttM 
to  Velasquez,  and  vouching  for  his  fidelity,  so  that  they  lit 
length  succeeded  in  procuring  th^  appointment  for  lilm  | 
and  as  it  belonged  to  llie  secretary  to  draw  it  out  in  due  form, 
we  may  be  sure  that  its  conditions  were  lufficitntly  favour* 

able. 
On  this  appoihtment  being  communicated  to  the  publlcy  It 

gave  satisfaction  to  some,  but  greatly  displeased  othc*r«9  who 
used  every  endeavour  to  commutiicate  their  disiatisfoi'tion  tp 
the  governor,  particularly  by  the  following  device:     Wh^ 
the  governor  was  going  on  a  Sunday  to  roa?tf  ^  accompattled 
by  the  most  respect^Ie  people  of  tne  town  and  neigfibouif* 
hood,  he  placed  Cortes  on  his  right  hand,  on  purpo^  to 
shew  rcibpect  to  the  person  he  had  chosen  tor  an  expedition 
of  such  high  importance.     There  was  at  this  time  one  C^* 
vantes  at  Sc  Jago,  a  kind  of  buffixm,  generally  called  mad 
Cervantes^  who  used  to  as!<»inne  great  liberty  of  speech  niftier 
pretence  oi  idkM^.    This  man  ran  before  the  pfjovermn  at! 
the  road  to  church,  shouting  out  many  ab<)iifditif^^  fmymg 
among  ochcrft,  ^  Huzza  for  my  mst^tet  Don  Di^gOf  who  ^ifll 
soon  hat  h^  iSeet,  and  hixzia  for  his  new  c^ftetin  f'  h^%M\t9 
many  :iiBiikbr  expvessiocis,  all  hann^  a  levKkYx^y  tb  sr^alcen 
stt^fwcjpiB  m  Vebuquiez.    Andrew  dc  Duerov  who  w«s  pf  efx^ri^f 
beait  Idaai  and  ordiOTd  him  te>  be  siknt ,  bn*  h^  persisted!  sio 
mw^  c&e  miare,  aB^ing^  ••  I  wi:l  dismisg  my  oid  m«ist<^r,  atkI 
fctlia**  dus-  ibname  of  Cortes**    This  a\an  was  cevtaiTily  hirwl 
bw-  iiiktf-  Bftlfldnnft  of  ^eiaaque^Ty  who*  wished  chi*  atpprMirttm<^rrt 
iursiBm^  d;  dleIDaei^xe9^  that  they  mij^\t  \K\»t\\  jet^KMisy  mto 
tSK  aiim£  oi  che  ^ivemor^  but  all  tsiv  no  purpose  j  yet  ^IV  rl^T%f 
wsKoam  aO)»^  under  the  semblance  of  My,  mvi^M  tf^ 
firas^ibitiierffiid;. 

Iflfwmwtitttriy  an  receiving*  his  commission y  C<m^  ii*«*d  r>^ 
ttiamirti  aativitj  in  prepanncr  for  die  expedition  v  ^i^d*  ^h^^'t^ 
aicffiifib^  much  anharrMBed  with  debt?,  through  his  (>wiY  (*x- 
«D»i^;EB&Bt  aid  die  «cp«i6ive  diie5?s  and  estahlishtryent  <^  ht^ 
wii&iy  he  pmcoutxi  che  advance  of  ^()00  crowns  in  mon^y  j»n^ 
as  much  in.  ^wwU^^on  die  security  of  his  dstaf<*,  iVom  Jevony- 
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mo  TVia  and  Pedro  de  Xeres,  two  merchantSi  ivho  consider- 
ed bim  88  rising .  in  tlie  workl|  and  a  favourite  of  fortune. 
He  now  dressed  and  appeared  in  greater  state  than  formerly, 
wearing  a  plume  of  feathers  and  a  sold  medal  in  his  cap,  and 
erected  a  standard  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  bemre  his 
house,  embellished  with  the  royal  arms  and  a  cross,  and  with 
a  Latin  motto  to  this  effect:  **  Brothers^  foUtm  the  cross  in 
s  for  under  its  guidance  we  shall  congtter*' 

Though  Benito  Martinez  had  not  yet  returned  from  Cas- 
tile with  the  royal  commission,  it  was  proclaimed  by  sound 
of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum,  that  all  who  entered  for  the 
present  expedition  should  have  tlieir  share  in  what  gold 
might  be  procured,  and  should  have  ample  grants  of  land  as 
soon  as  the  intended  conquest  was  eflfected*  In  consequence 
of  these  promises,  and  by  the  influence  of  Cortes,  volunteers 
quickly  offered  themselves  from  every  quarter.  So  great  was 
uie  enthusiasm  to  engage  in  the  expedition,  that  people  were 
everywhere  eager  to  sell  their  lands  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase horses  and  arms.  In  every  quarter  pec^le  were  seen 
busy  in  preparing  qniited-cotton  armour,  making  bread,  and 
saltmg  pork  for  sea  stores.  Above  300  volunteers  assembled 
at  St  Jaffo,  among  whom  I  was,  and  several  of  the  principal 
persons  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  governor  entered  into 
our  fraternity ;  among  these  were  Diego  de  Qrdas,  his  first 
major  domo,  who  was  employed  as  a  spy  on  the  actions  of 
Cortes,  of  whom  Velasquez  already  entertained  jealousy. 
The  other  companions  of  our  expc  ^^tion  from  the  household 
of  the  governor  were  F.  de  Morla,  Est  "bar,  Heredia,  Ruano, 
Escudero,  and  Ramos  de  Lares,  besides  many  other  adherents 
of  the  governor. 

Knowing  that  Cortes  was  much  dissatisfied  with  Velasquez 
on  account  of  certain  circumstances  respecting  his  marriage, 
and  greatly  envying  his  good  fortune  in  being  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  the  relations  of  Velasquez  continued  to 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  get  the  commission  revoked. 
But  Cortes,  who  was  well  aware  of  all  their  practices,  conti- 
nued carefully  to  make  his  court  to  the  governor,  appearing 
entirely  devoted  to  his  service.  He  was  likewise  informea 
by  Duero  that  the  governor  began  to  hesitate  respecting  his 
appointment,  owing  to  the  importunate  representations  of  his 
relations,  and  was  advised  to  exert  every  possible  exertion  in 
completing  his  preparations.  He  lefl  in  charge  therefore, 
the  care  of  providing  many  things  that  were  necessary  for 

the 
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the  expedition,  to  his  lady,  with  directions  to  have  them  for«* 
warded ;  and  having  summoned  aU  the  captains,  masters,  pi- 
iotSy  and  soldiers  to  embark,  he  went  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
governor,  accompanied  by  his  friends  Duero  and  Lares. 
Aftar  a  long  confidential  conference,  the  governor  and  gene- 
ral parted  with  much  politeness,  and  the  strongest  assurances 
of  mutual  friendship.  Next  morning  the  governor  accom- 
panied him  to  his  ship,  and  we  set  sail  immediately  for  Tri* 
nidad,  where  we  arrived  in  a  few  days.  This  place  was  at 
that  time  inhabited  by  several  opulent  and  respectable  gentle- 
men, who  received  us  all  with  much  hospitality,  but  were 
particularly  attentive  to  our  general.  He  planted  the  royal 
standard  in  front  of  his  quarters  at  this  town,  and  made  a 
proclamation,  inviting  volunteers  to  join  the  expedition,  in 
consequence  of  which,  several  wealthy  persons  of  respectable 
families  now  joined,  among  whom  were  the  Alvarados  and 
Alonzo  de  Avila.  We  were  here  joined  also  by  Alonzo  Her- 
nai^dez  de  Portocarrero,  cousin  to  the  Conde  de  Medelin, 
Jnan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  a  relation  to  the  governor,  Rodri- 
go  Rangel,  Gonzalo  Lopez  de  Ximena,  and  his  brother  Juan 
Lopez.  These  gentlemen  joined  us  in  a  body,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  every  mark  of  joy  and 
respect,  as  due  to  their  rank  and  respectability.  We  pro- 
cured a  supply  of  provisions  from  the  estates  of  these  volun- 
teers, and  the  number  of  our  companions  increased  daily, 
but  horses  were  scarce  and  dear.     Cortes  sold  some  of  his 

f  olden  ornaments  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  horse  for  his  friend 
^ortocarrero,  who  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  one  for 
himself.  About  this  time  likewise  Juan  Sedeno  arrived  from 
Santi  Spiritus  with  a  cargo  of  provisions,  and  Cortes  bought 
both  ship  and  cargo  upon  credit,  the  owner  enrolling  himself 
for  the  expedition. 

The  relations  of  Velasquez  still  continued  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  make  him  jealous  of  Cortes,  and  to  supersede  him  in 
the  command,  even  employing  one  Juan  Millan,  an  astrologer 
who  was  reputed  mad,  to  represent  that  Cortes  would  assur- 
edly endeavour  to  be  revenged  for  having  been  imprisoned 
by  the  governor.  They  represented  his  sudden  departure 
from  St  Jago,  as  an  indication  of  evil  designs,  and  even  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  secret  association  with  the  secretaiy  and 
contador.  Velasquez  was  at  last  won  over  by  these  repeated 
importunities,  and  sent  two  confidential  persons  to  his  bro« 
ther-in-law,  Francisco  Verdugo,  who  was  alcalde  major  of 

Trinidad, 
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Trinidad^  directing  him  to  deprive  Cdrtes  of  tlie  Command 
of  the  Hieet  and  army^  as  Vasco  Porcallo  was  appointed  in  his 
place ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  the  same  purpose  to  Dic^  de 
Ordasy  Francisco  de  Motla,  and  his  other  relations  and  oast' 
fidents.  But  Cortes,  who  was  s^^etly  infokioaed  of  all  these 
proceedings  by  his  fiiends  Duero  and  Lares,  exerted  himself 
sO  eftectuaUy  by  promises  and  otherwise,  as  to  bring  over  all 
on  whmn  Velasquez  relied  to  his  own  inter^t,  and  Diego  de 
Ordas  te^jecially,  who  Used  every  argument  with  Verdugo  to 
disobey  die  oroers  of  the  governor,  representii^  the  danger 
which  would  arise  fVoiti  using  violence,  as  Cortes  possessed 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  troops.  Cortes  had  sUch  talekib 
for  gaining  friends,  that  he  even  prevailed  on  Pedro  Lasso 
to  enrol  himsdf  under  his  command,  though  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers who  carried  the  orders  of  Velasquez.  Cortes  wrote 
to  the  goveinor  by  the  other  messenger,  giving  the  strongest 
assurances  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  earnestly  en- 
treating him  not  to  listen  to  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  or 
the  ridiculous  predictions  of  the  old  fool  Millan  the  astrologer. 
During  twelve  days  that  we  remained  at  Trinidad,  every  ex- 
ertion was  made  in  preparing  for  eur  departure ;  and  among 
others,  all  the  smiths  in  the  place  were  employed  in  making 
arrow-heads  for  our  cross-bows,  and  Cortes  engaged  them  aS 
to  accompany  the  expedition.  Leaving  Trinidad,  the  fleet 
was  ordered  to  sail  for  the  Havanna  oy  the  south  course, 
except  one  ship  under  Juan  de  Escalente,  which  was  sent  by 
the  northern  course.  Such  of  the  companions  9&  chose,  were 
•  allowed  to  march  by  land  for  the  Havanna,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alvarado,  of  which  permission  I  and  filty  more 
availed  ourselves,  having  to  pick  up  several  volunteers  who 
were  expected  to  join  from  diilerent  settlements  that  lay  on 
our  route.  AD  the  ships  arrived  safe  at  the  Havanna,  except 
that  in  which  Cortes  Was  embarked,  and  we  who  marched 
by  land  were  there  seven  days  before  we  could  learn  what 
had  become  of  our  commander.  Vl^e  were  afiraid  his  ship 
had  been  lost  among  the  shoals  of  Z«5  tTonffn^ir,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  send  three  ships  in  search  of  him :  But  there  was 
no  one  to  command,  and  factious  disputes  arose  about  the 
choice  of  a  lieutenant  or  substitute  during  his  absence^  in 
which  intrigues  Diego  de  Ordas  was  particularly  busy^  At 
loigth  Cortes  arrived,  his  ship  having  grounded  on  a  shoal, 
.  but  fortunately  near  the  shore,  so  that  they  got  her  off  by 
ligld^ning  her  of  part  of  her  cargo. 

Cortes 
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Cortes  took  his  quarters  at  the  Havanna  in  the  home  of 
Pedfo  Barba,  who  Gommaoded  there  for  Velasquez,  erecting 
his  standard,  and  beating  up  for  volunteers.  He  was  here 
joined  by  Francisco  de  Montejo,  Die^  de  Soto,  Angula, 
Garci  Caro,  Sebastian  Rodriquez,  Gutierrez,  Rojas,  not  he 
commonly  called  the  wealthy,  a  lad  named  Santa  Clara,  two 
Imithers  named  Los  Miutinez  de  Frexenal,  and  Juan  de  Na« 
jara,  not  the  deaf  man  of  the  tennis  court  in  Mexico.  These 
were  all  men  of  quality,  besides  whom  there  were  many  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  now  remember.  Diego  de  Ordas  was 
sent  to  the  governors  estate  at  Guaniguanico,  to  procure  a 
&rther  supply  of  bread  and  bacon,  and  to  wait  there  till  he 
received  farther  orders,  on  purpose  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way,  as  Cortes  knew  he  had  shewn  himself  adverse  to  his  in- 
terest while  he  was  absent.  The  artillery,  consisting  of  ten 
brass  field-pieces  and  four  falconets,  were  brought  on  shore 
to  inspect  and  complete  its  equipment,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  four  gunners,  named  Meza,  Arbenga,  Catalan^ 
and  Usagre.  Tne  cross-bows  were  ordered  to  be  inspected^ 
all  their  cords,  nuts,  and  arrows  to  be  put  in  complete  or- 
der, and  the  range  of  each  to  be  ascertained  by  shooting  at  a 
match.  As  cotton  was  to  be  had  in  plenty  at  this  place,  the 
soldiers  provided  themselves  with  good  quilted  jackets.  Cor- 
tes now  assumed  great  state  in  his  deportment  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  household,  appointing  a  steward,  chamber- 
Iain,  and  major-domo.  He  ordered  stalls  and  mangers  to  be 
fitted  up  in  the  ships  for  the  horses,  and  stores  of  maize  and 
hay  to  be  taken  on  board  for  their  use.  Horses  were  at  that 
time  scarce  and  dear  in  Cuba,  and  our  whole  stock  amounted 
to  fifteen,  besides  the  horse  belonging  to  the  general,  which 
died  at  St  Juan  de  Ulua  '. 

Velasquez  was  exceedingly  angry  with  Verdugo  for  ne* 
glecdng  to  obey  the  orders  he  had  sent  him,  and  reproached 
the  secretary  and  contador  with  having  imposed  upon  him 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  general.  He  now  renewed 
his  endeavours  to  deprive  Cortes  of  the  command,  sending 
orders  by  one  Gamica  to  Pedro  Barba,  to  prevent  the  fleet 
from  sailing,  and  to  arrest  Cortes.  Gamica  likewise  brought 
letters  from  the  governor  for  Ordas  and  Velasquez  de  Leon^ 
ordering  and  entreating  them  to  concur  with  Barba  in  these 

measures  I 

1  Diaz  minutely  enumerates  and  describes  all  the  horses,  mentioniog  wha 
ihtf  all  bdoDged  t0.*-£. 
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measures ;  but  Ordas  bad  been  judiciously  sent  out  of  the  way, 
and  de  Leon  was  now  gained  over  by  Cortes.  AH  the  rest  f£ 
us,  even  Barba  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Havanna,  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  our  general,  who  was  fully 
aware  of  all  that  was  intended  against  hinii  as  Grarnica 
brought  letters  from  a  iriar  who  resided  with  the  mvemor, 
to  our  chaplain  de  Olmedoi  by  which  Duero  and  Lares  sent 
intelligence  of  all  the  schemes  of  Velasquez.  Barba  wrote 
back  to  the  governor,  that  Cortes  was  so  beloved  by  the 
troops,  that  he  durst  not  execute  the  orders  he  had  received  \ 
being  assured  that  any  such  attempt  would  occasion  the  de^ 
struction  of  the  town,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  would  go 
along  with  Cortes.  The  general  wrote  likewise  to  Velasquez, 
repeating  his  assurance  of  perfect  devotion  to  his  service,  and 
intimated  that  he  meant  to  sail  the  next  day. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  the  Havanna  on  the  10th  February 
1519,  for  the  island  of  Cozumcl  ^.  The  ship  in  which  I  was, 
commanded  by  Alvarado,  was  directed  to  proceed  by  the 
north,  with  orders  to  wait  for  the  fleet  at  Cape  St  Antonio, 
and  Diego  de  Ordas  had  similar  directions ;  but  our  pilot  ne- 
glected tliese  instructions,  and  proceeded  directly  for  Cozu- 
mel,  where  we  accordingly  arrived  two  days  before  the  rest 
As  soon  as  we  came  to  anchor,  our  whole  party  landed  and 
went  to  the  town  of  Cozumel,  which  was  deserted  by  all  its 
inhabitants.  Wc  then  went  to  another  place,  whence  like- 
wise the  inhabitants  fled  on  our  approach,  but  we  found  a 
quantity  of  fowls,  and  some  idols,  with  toys  and  ornaments 
of  mucn  alloyed  gold  in  a  temple  near  the  town,  with  which 
booty  we  returned  to  the  town  of  Cozumel.  By  this  time 
Cortes  and  his  whole  fleet  were  arrived,  and  he  immediately 
put  our  pilot,  Comacho,  in  irons  for  disobeying  his  orders. 
He  likewise  reprimanded  Alvarado  f<nr  taking  the  property 
of  the  natives,  which  he  said  was  a  bad  way  of  proceeding, 
as  the  people  ought  on  no  account  to  be  ill  used,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  two  men  and  a  woman  whom  we  had  made 
prisoners  to  be  brought  before  him.  By  means  of  our  in- 
terpretor  Melchorejo,  he  desired  these  people  to  recal  the 
natives  to  their  habitations,  with  assurance  of  perfect  safety, 

ordering 

8  According  to  Clavigero^  IL  7.  this  armament,  by  wliich  a  great  an^  po- 
pulous empire  was  subverted^  consisted  of  eleven  yessels,  carrying  109  ma- 
riners^ 508  soldiers,  divided  into  eleven  companies,  ten  fidd-pieces,  fiour  fal- 
conets^ and  sixteen  horses.  Alamines,  who  had  been  pilot  to  Cocdavo  and 
Grijalva,  was  chi^  pilot  of  this  expedition.— £• 


CS^R^  SSECm  J^  J  ^ZZT'^SSSLl   .4.«~rr:5*  tu^ 


at  jCBoa  JUL  unttsg. ^^3^  •  ne  -  j'»*a^  -u^--^  •<?  -:s»x  U4.>--i*. 
tnmpft  j^ct  ^v,  .-nn  -r-^.^?  mm.--  ^  v^^u.  ^t:r>-.'-i  -:iAUa^-» 
uirge  joil  -siiUL..    -ir  -z^.-.-z.  ^    r^nuxune  -fci«>a;iLi-^  :o    ju*; 

moat  vigilance  Ji  ^^4""  -  -     v^  Tiiiixve  x    Kt;  -*:'*^':u'=  -»ti  >il*i.a 

wixo  aaiL  jkzl  -bs  Hfc  onzfcr  'ftvr^^c^*^  aismrmtC  our  '/piii**^ 
reqaecraitr  tie  Tmrri  .^iiz^^^nx,^  -iaiu^  >;i3>  nr  vitfrii  jr*cf/vuua 
by  the  ^'*^'M»  n'  J.iTG'^.afc  ▼otn  to:  tt:v-iin|j-«uiicxi  V.  Oi  uc  va^ 
saving  fle  wa*  nimiinja  .r  laa   iioitravu  V-r  ^*/aAC  >j,UiX.*.i/UK 

dimi  madiant^  -waa  ^iti:pt  :tuin  ai-  v.\*^uixjici>  w'i-C£ijJi.\.i  U*** 
f^inioiLr  aisarni^  iit  ^liic  Tit:^  Jaii  *vti  4**C  >fvivu  tv>  ih^iii 

Tided  tikcse  Ziinnp?  j-..fry?is>.--<  ■».>:  -.W  pc,  'vk->  a:  vi  'KiU  Uuiu 

of  our  szaLfiss  ve=iSfcis  c:i>.  vs^  ;.<  K^v.*^::uuui  vU  lWi;\fc  vK'  ih* 
das,  with  iwccrj  el  jsltcU^t^N  ai^svi  i4\vv^:v^vvv  \  ihiwiu^'  uuc 
of  tben  ship?  a>  r^^cailit  e^:!;;  c.*y>  ;-i(  Cujv  i\>uvlus  \>auiu^ 
theRtnmot  ifae  messn^gvi>»  ^hiio  ihev>^lluv  \>u^  lu  ivUUJ^ 
with  a  report  of  the  prociwiiags,  'X\\c  j>Kkv  whivu  tl^u  Spa- 
niards were  said  to  Uve  at  mas  oulv  uUhu  Umv  Ivui^^ui  ti  (ViUii 
Cape  CotDcfae,  and  Cortex  sent  a  It'iuv  by  iIh'  liuliim  uk&mui- 
gers,  lequestinff  these  captive  ChrUtiuns  to  jiuu  him-  i  l^u 
ships  with  the  Indian  meiThnnta  crossed  t)io  gult  to  i-otiu^lui, 
and  tiie  letters  were  deJivei'ed  two  clayb  at'turwaiiU  to  out'  k\\ 
these  Spaniards,  Jeronimu  de  Aguiliu'i  toguihui  with  btiuU 
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for  his  ransom.  Jeronimo  immediately  procmrid  his  liberty^ 
and  then  went  to  his  companion  in  captivity,  Alonso  Guerrero, 
wiiom  he  solicited  to  go  along  with  him  ;  bat  be,  having  a 
Svife  and  children,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  desert  them; 
and  so  much  time  had  been  lost  in  this  fruitless  attempt,  that 
when  Jeronimo  came  with  the  Indian  messengers  to  the  coast, 
the  ships  had  already  sailed,  having  waited  one  day  beyond 
the  eight,  so  that  Aguilar  was  forced  to  return  to  hl&  master. 

There  was  a  tempte  in  the  island  of  Cozumel  contaming 
some  hideous  idols,  to  which  the  Indians  used  often  to  repair 
in  solemn  procession.  Observing  the  courts  of  this  temple  to 
be  filled  with  Indians  one  morning,  many  of  us  were  excited 
by  curiosity  to  go  among  them  to  observe  their  ceremonies. 
We  found  them  buniing  odorifei*ous  resins,  as  we  do  incense; 
after  which  an  old  priest,  clad  in  a  large  loose  gown  or  mantle, 
went  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the  temple,  whence  he  made  a 
long  discourse  to  the  people.  Cortes  was  present  on  thi«  oc- 
casion, and  questioned  Melchorejo  respecting  the  purport  of 
the  old  mans  harangue:  After  which  he  convened  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  and  explained  to  them  as  well  as  he  could,  partly 
by  si^ns  and  partly  by  means  of  lib  interpreter,  that  they 
worshipped  devils  which  would  draw  their  souls  to  hell ;  and 
that,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  our  friendship,  they  must  de- 
stroy their  acrui*scd  idols,  and  plant  the  holy  cross  of  the 
Lord,  through  which  they  would  procure  good  harvests  and 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The  priests  und  chiefs  answered, 
that  they  worshipped  the  gods  of  their  forefathers,  and  if  we 
attempted  to  injure  them,  their  gods  would  destroy  us  in  the 
sea.  out  Cortes  desired  us  to  throw  the  idols  down  the  steps 
of  tlie  temple,  and  sending  for  lime,  of  which  there  was  fden- 
t}'  in  the  island,  the  Indian  masons  built  by  our  direction  a 
very  handsome  altar,  on  which  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
was  placed,  and  a  crucifix  was  erected  in  a  small  chapel  or 
oratory  close  to  the  altar.  After  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  mass  was  celebrated  in  great  order  by  the  reve- 
rend Father  Juan  Diaz ',  to  which  ceremony  the  chieft,  piests, 
and  natives  all  listened  with  great  attention. 

Cortes  now  regulated  the  ordw  of  our  fleet,  appwiting 

captains  for  all  the  ships,  of  which  the  following  b  a  list  The 

admirals 

3  On  a  former  occasion^  the  c]u4;>Uiin  of  the  exp«ditioii  was  named  Bar- 
tholome  de  Oimedo,  but  this  other  clergyman  appears  likewise  to  hare  at- 
tended the  expedition. — E. 


CUAP.  ^  s^j^L.  uiL,         rx  jserrabaifi  ZMres^  9x^ 


bar,  szii  Xirra^     2'kii5-   ^-^^n*    amsuiiKsi  nr  Jil  :m£  snips 
copy  «rf  iiit  saaiimr  irru^?'  >»:i»-  JXasmEnunfa-     JJ-  ^^nntT^ 


the  mLi<e&>  «^  TmimsfeX  ii  :sjii±  rr-ssc.  rarf^  ir  114±  itr.>y  bh^ 
cmciuS.  ami  'jr^^entsL  lirra-  v-iul  ;»iimi  iiw:*^  hut  aiiat;^, 
jfpe  set  <»-»  irinr  tiii  .s^ttXiiL    ir    lozmifci  jl  "dit    iH^iriiniiur  iJJ 

*  -  *"  •  -  -  - 

de  £«cauei!UG^-  jl  -vnicn^  :iit»:  in»a4L  ir  iitt  **n:ii*:  ii?i2:  vi*  «ii- 
baifcedy  wai  ji  jmnuuai:  mtmri^^  iisiriiir  Hjirunr  t  jeaf.   Til* 

of  tlie  i^etifiCs  laiL  '9j±  jiut  lie:  ^aii-iiuini.ii.  il'  imd«  i^aff  fic»  ar 

gefs  Slid  Ax^uiar  Aur^t  h  onatt  n.  iP'iain.  zii^er  tsr^^^A^  ihe 
golf  and  y.cjisz  i:&.  Ax'uiiur  sul  iii^  sarjru  w^  iardJhr  to  be 
distiiisZ's^iOfic  fruEL  ant  ;r  ::!*>:  Tar.*y*aw  XLii^  ocjuc^nr  n  ak  Mi  dairk^ 
tfid  he  V3&  eanem  3iair£^i  ilik*:  iinini..  if&ziz  ^incbttd  In  tome  oi4 
rags  OQ  h^  <t*t^f:ii:i*r^  huz  runui  .u^  v^ik:^^,  chrrpn^  an  oar  or 
paddle  in  kk  tifgi,:.,  sm  3i>;  mninszz  d  «n  ojd  pr^Ter4xiok 


tied  m  a  brrarfif^  ^c  L»  Hick.  He  ftM]  aiizDCMt:  iar^^ot  tlie  use 
<^  his  nadre  loi^as.  slmS  ji.  iscmci^  ixiso  iLe  prebOice  of  tlie 
gnoieraly  he«?2iCi£C  dciwrx  «sl  *i^  kaas£dKe  Li^  cumpauious,  so 
that  noooe kLev  vliiii  w^tt iLe  >pa»jaifd.  At  kngth  announ- 
cing himffiNi',  be  v»  piK^iddd  vidi  propiO-  cliidiefe,  and  gave 
the  foSkivix^  ac«wrx  </  I^-jm^L  hit  was  a  tuulve  iA'  Ecija, 
and  had  biaai  orxi^cd  iar  tLe  cLnrcii ;  b-it  had  been  wreck- 
ed  ei^bt  jeai^  btt**,  »!£«:  on  a  ravage  from  Darien  to  HIk- 
paniola.  He  and  Lk  eutispjj:^:^  endesroured  to  reach  (^ukja 
or  Jamaica  in  their  boat,  but  were  driited  by  the  current  on 
the  cxMfeBt,  where  the  chic&  of  die  oonntry  had  reduced  them 
to  shTcij.  Many  had  been  sacrificed,  others  had  died  of 
disease,  and  two  women  who  were  with  them  had  soon  sunk 
under  hard  hubour.  Aguilar  had  at  one  time  been  doomed  to 

be 

4  Ib  Chirigcro  and  other  Spiaiji  antlKMs^  tbk  penon  is  named  de  Olid. 
but  Dm  mufonnly  pTCsliimthe  oune  in  the  text.— £. 
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be  sacrificed,  bat*had  made  bis  escape  to  a  cacique  with  wham 
he  had  remained  ever  since,  and  of  the  whole  who  had  escap- 
ed from  the  wreck,  he  and   Guerrero  were  only  now  aliTe. 
He  knew  little  of  the  countiy,  having  never  been  farther  than 
four  leagues  from  the  coast,  being  employed  in  procoriDg 
wood  and  water,  and  digging  in  the  maize  fields.    He  said 
that  Guerrero  exactly  resemUed  the  Indians,  by  whom  he 
was  considered  as  a  brave  nian  $  and  that,  about  a  year  be- 
fore ^,  when  three  ships  were  on  the  coast,  he  had  plamied 
the  attack  on  the  Spaniards,  and  even  led  the  Indian  warriors 
in  person ;  on  which  accoimt  Cortes  regretted  much  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  hinu    Aguilar  .was  well  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Cozumel,  who  gave  him  plenty  of  pro- 
visions ;  in  return  for  which  he  exhorted  them  to  continue  in 
our  holy  faith,  and  advised  them  to  get  letters  of  protection 
from  Cortes,  in  case  of  any  Spanish  ship  arriving  on  their 
coast,  which  was  granted,  and  became  afterwards  of  great  use. 
The  fleet  put  to  sea  again  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  was 
separated  by  a  storm  that  same  night ;  but  they  aD  joined 
again  next  day,  except  that  which  was  commanded  by  Velas- 
quez de  Leon,  on  which  Cortes  made  for  a  certain  bay,  where 
as  the  pilot  expected,  that  ship  had  taken  shelter  ^om  the 
storm*     At  this  place  several  of  our  company  landed,  and 
found  four  temples  in  a  neighbouring  town,  containing  many 
female  idols,  on  which  account  the  place  was  named  Punta 
de  Las  Mugeres^  or  Cape  Women.     Aguilar  informed  the 
general  that  he  had  been  once  sent  to  this  place  with  some 
goods,    the  place   where  he  resided  being  only  about  four 
leagues  distant,  and  that  the  residence  of  Guerrero  was  not 
fiir  ofiT.     He  added  that  this  country  produced  a  small  quan- 
tity of  gold,  and  tliat  he  was  willing  to  serve  as  a  guide  if  our 
general  thought  proper  to  send  a  party  on  shore.     But  Cor- 
tes said  that  his  object  was  not  in  search  of  trifles,  but  to  serve 
God  and  the  king  in  an  efiectual  manner.     Our  general  here 
ordered  Escobar  to  examine  the  Boca  de  Terminos^  and,  as 
the  fleet  was  at  this  time  separated,  to  leave  beacons  or  direc- 
tions on  the  coast  for  the  direction  of  the  other  ships,  or  to 
cruize  ofi^  that  inlet  till  the  missing  ships  should  arrive ;  for 

he 

5  Diaz  says  that  this  was  the  expedition  of  Cordova ;  but  that  was  in 
15 17)  two  years  before.  According  to  Clavigero,  Aguilar  had  learut  the 
Maja  language^  which  was  spokeu  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yucutan  and  Co- 
zumel)  and  became  very  useml  to  Cortes  as  his  interpreter.— £. 


he  ^ns  Isd  iz:  iiljm!^i  ^m^  x  la^niin^iie  t^ticr  iSttr  r>v  99>(«H>Miom 
of  m,  cdiac^^  fron:  tae  o-snritioii  <»r^  the  li*rSN«\  **^^  »V^ 
abomlBnop  ir  same  wnkrt.  wat>  renort^c  tio  be  m  >^  »*^>^j;:^NHii^ 
hood.  On  Eacoaar  jKndinc  ai  this  niac(K  We  K>«HHi  iV  ^'♦^^n- 
bound  ie&  b^  Griuir^  ac  iHf  sWoro^  v^k^  w^  iKV^v^V'irN 
taken  cm  boK-c ;  ooi  ^rbai  the  rasst  cif  tke  ^xH  iMii\\Ni\  >^ 
EscanhatTs  shir  imc  nrer.  iarced  oat  10  $eii  bv  «  ^t\y^  >i:HV 
£noB&  the  anrnh,  she  was  na^  m>  ht  li>iiiKi  \\\  Kh^kU  Kv*^^^ 
ever,  a  letter  cm  shore,  ir  whiA  Escobar  ^w  ;l  wui^uiV  HV^ 
count  of  the  <sts  of  tbk  harboor,  rq>re^H>t;i>^  ti^x'^  vVmuuv 
in  a  fiivomabie  iximr  of  view;  and  we  h*l  thi>  ^hh)  IvmImh^ 
to  Te^€xa  hi*  ship  nexi  dsr,  We  were  ifH>w  \\tl^  Uw  |tHvnU  vh 
PofKtomAaiL,  the  nain«£  of  whidi  pUce  Corte«i  x^ml  «IHIW  \^  ^^«> 
were  mnch  inclined  to  ponish  ft*  thoir  Ci^hI^kH  iu  iW  l>^v^ 
former  eaqjedidocs.  Bat  this  was  stnH^-  vU>Kv(vxl  t\»  Iw 
the  pi]<its,  because  the  coast  was  extncttieh*  »Wk»^  *  in^MUWU 
that  our  Tessek  coiJd  not  come  m\^n>r  tht>  kim)  U\hU  i^^^^ 
leagues,  on  which  accoant  we  oontinmxl  \Hir  wy«^^  tv>  tho  w  • 
ver  of  GrijalTa,  or  Tabascx)  ^,  where  iK>e  arrixtsl  \m  \\w  I  ^^"^ 
of  Mari^  1519.  Being  aware  that  tiu>  mouth  v^t'  tlu*«  (i^^'V 
was  too  shallow  for  ships  of  large  burthoUi  x\\s>\i^  s>i  I^h'^' 
draught  were  sdected,  in  which,  and  tht>  hoHV'tt  our  ti'v»o|»>» 
proceeded  towards  the  shore,  and  woix*  tamUHl  «t  IVIut  /*"' 
Tnares^  about  half  a  league  from  die  IiuliMU  town  of  l'(«lt*t*>iOi 

The  sides  of  this  river  were  covered  with  Mmugl*\»vo  \\v\>'^% 
among  which  were  many  canoes  filltH]  with  tuiuinl  |hillMH«| 
above  12,000  warriors  being  assemblod  in  tl\o  town  t»|'  'I'mImii* 
CO,  which  at  that  time  enjoyed  an  oxtounlvo  iloutlitluh  uvit 
the-neighbourmg  country.  Wo  who  had  bt»ou  UirmiM  ly  h'- 
ceived  at  thi^  place  in  a  friendly  niannor,  wimv  nntdhhli^d  ii( 
the  present  appearance  of  hostilities  j  but  wp  \mv\m\  ttlid- 
wards,  that  the  neiffhbouring  nutionn  ol'  PutttiinrhMii  mimI 
Lazarus,  as  we  called  it,  had  reproachpd  the  thiihlKy  ifC  Hm» 
Tabascans  for  receiving  us  amicably,  h\nWM\  of  (iillhig  uyhH 
us  as  they  had  done,  and  they  had  renolvnl,  \\mi^\htiu  Uf 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  rcgainlfi^  fh^lr  vhuttuift. 
On  perceiving  these  demonstrations  of  hd^tllity,  CoHon  ^1^. 
sired  Aguilar  to  inquire  the  remm  from  Mum  wiihh  ('hu4^ 
who  were  passing  near  us  in  a  cano^  and  f/y  httfi^tu  ftthtft 
that  they  would  have  sore  cause  to  r^'ji^it  ar*y  tuf^rtltftM  fh^y 
might  attempt  against  us.    In  rqj^Jy,  th.y  ihutdHM  Ut  tntf 

rouuu  og  \h 

C  Tim  river  9  caKed  Chitpn  hy  thit%^ef.^f. 
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U8  dl  to  death  if  we  diured  to  oome  near  their  town,  which 
was  fortified  with  parapets  and  palisades.  Agnilar  then  de- 
dred  an  interview  between  their  chiefs  and  our  general,  say- 
ing that  be  had  matters  of  high  importance,  said  of  a  holy 
nature  to  inform  them  of,  and  requested  p^mission  to  sup- 
ply our  fleet  with  wood  and  water :  But  uiey  only  repeated 
iheir  former  threats.  Seeing  no  other  alternative  but  retreat 
or  war,  Cortes  ordered  three  gims  to  be  placed  in  eadi  ves- 
sd,  and  divided  the  musketeers  and  crossbows  mnong  than. 
We  who  had  been  here  before  recdlected  a  narrow  patb 
which  led  from  the  point  of  Pafanares,  through  some  manhes 
and  across  several  brooks  to  the  town  of  Twasco,  of  which 
wc  informed  Cortes  $  who  accordingly  detached  early  next 
mominff  100  soldiers  under  Akmzo  de  Avila,  with  orders 
to  march  into  the  rear  of  the  town  by  that  path ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  the  discharge  of  artiOerVy  he  was  to  attack 
the  town  on  that  side,  while  the  main  body  did  the  saane  on 
the  other  Mde.  Cortes  then  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the 
vessels,  intending  to  disembark  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
town ;  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  qs  approaching,  they 
sallied  out  in  their  canoes  from  among  the  mangroves,  and 
a  vast  multitude  collected  against  us  at  the  place  where  we 
meant  Xf  land,  making  a  prodigious  noise  of  trumpets,  horns, 
and  drums.  Before  commencing  the  attack,  Cortes  ordered 
Diego  de  Godoy,  a  royal  notar}',  to  make  a  formal  demand 
'of  Imerty  to  supply  ourselves  with  wood  and  water,  and  to 
listen  to  virhat  wc  had  to  communicate  in  the  service  <if  God 
and  our  king,  protesting  that  in  case  of  violence,  they  shookl 
1)6  held  responsible  for  dl  the  mischief  that  might  foUow. 
But,  after  all  this  was  explained  to  them,  they  remained  in- 
flexibly determined  to  oppose  us.  They  made  the  esgoal 
with  their  drums  to  commence  a  general  attack,  and  imme- 
diately assailed  us  with  a  flight  of  arrows.  They  then  closed 
round  us  in  their  canoes,  fighting  with  lances  and  bows  and 
arrows,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  to  force  our  way  to  the 
shore,  fighting  up  to  our  middles  in  the  water,  and  strug- 
gling to  extricate  ourselves  from  deep  mud,  in  which  Cortes 
lost  one  of  his  buskins,  and  had  to  land  barefooted.  As  socm 
as  we  got  on  dry  ground,  Cortes  placed  himself  at  our  head, 
calling  out  St  JagOf  and  we  tell  upon  the  en^ny  with  great 
violence,  whom  we  forced  to  retreat  within  some  circidar  ai- 
trenchments  which  they  had  constructed  of  laige  thnber. 
We  soon  drove  them  from  these  works,  and  made  our  way 
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us  iqp  thenuni  stmetXD  £  wiiiri  iuiiiuHle,  'viiiere  &^  widw 

hHTTJnirtp,  de  Avjk  jbmI  Ae 

tDonr  flHidBBBB.  He  ifld  lian  wocli  vetiirdkn 
inlusonrdhy  se  be  lad  to  hnk  down  aevfiml  bmkwfa  m 
the  p^&  ifcvDqgii  Ibe  ibbi^  «o  tlut  lie  smr  smvieii  «t  die 
criticd  ■imiitj  ^Mt^wrttJOD  imd  heen  A^amtd  m  owMcleiiMe 
tiniemflHAa^the&ciiialsaiiiiiHnsbT  tiieiKrtairp*  Weii<y# 
dnwe  dbeiULinr  befianeiK,  £ghtio^ mairfiilly  and  nerer  txnm* 
ing  AeB*  Indk^,  to  a  Ibi:]^  fwirlfwed  ooort,  in  wUdi  wet^ 
three  idol^fanneE  sid  spvenil  hcqee  haDs.  Hey  had  he«>e 
ooflected  all  liieir  mist  TafauUe  ^fecte,  and  made  a  brw^ 
resistanoe  it  tis  list  post,  inH  ii«f«  aft  hist  ob^ed  to  «<racii-* 
ate  it  akou 

Cortes  mem  indsrel  -die  tracps  to  hdt,  not  tURldng  k 
prudent  to  pzHsne  the  xiatiTes.  Us^ing  cafied  ns  togielher  ill 
the  area  of  llw  gnrkiiTe,  he  took  ionDal  posseasicm  <iC  the 
oountij  fiir  hk  m^efily,  md  gning  three  cnt^  with  his  sfpord 
into  a  greit  criba  tree  which  grew  be>3de  him,  he  dedared 
himsn  rea^  to  defend  and  maintain  his  niaje^^s  ^ght  of 
soveieignty  aganst  aJl  gainsaj^ers..  This  step  was  generally 
approved  of  among  ns,  jet  it  gave  cause  of  secret  murmurs 
among  those  who  weie  attached  to  Vebsquex,  as  his  name 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  act  of  possession,  which  was  for- 
mally recxxded  and  witnessed  by  a  royal  notary*  In  the 
course  <rf'this  action,  foorteoi  of  our  soldiers  were  wounded; 
among  whom  I  had  a  slight  wound.  Of  the  ene^y  eighteen 
were  round  dead.  Haying  posted  strong  guards^  we  took 
up  our  quarters  here  for  the  night.  Next  day^  Alvarado 
was  detadied  with  100  men  to  reconnoitre  tlie  counti^  for 
two  leagues  round  our  post ;  and  on  seeking  McIchoi*ejo  to 
attend  as  interpreter,  he  was  discovered  to  have  deserted 
during  the  ni^t,  leaving  his  clothes  behind.  A  second  de* 
tachment  of  equal  strength  was  sent  in  a  difFei*ent  direction 
under  Francisco  de  Lugo,  who  had  not  gone  fiir  when  ho 
was  attacked  by  several  large  bodies  of  th6  enemy  so  foriou^ly 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fiul  back,  which  he  did  In  perfect 
order,  sending  a  swift*running  Indian  of  Cuba  to  ounrteri  to 

i)rocure  succour.      Alvarado,  who  had   advanced  about  ft 
eague  from  the  town,  was  obliged  to  change  the  direction  of 
his  march  by  a.  river  or  creek,  by  which  meanM  he  ciime  with* 

in 
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in  hearing  of  the  musketry,  and  of  the  iniBtrumenCs  and 
shouts  of  the  Indians  who  were  engaged  with  Lugo^  and 
immediately  hastened  to  his  relief.  These  two  united  were 
able  to  repulse  the  enemy,  and  made  good  their  retreat  to 
the  town ;  where  we  too  were  attacked  by  large  bodies  of  the 
Indians,  whom  we  soon  obliged  to  retreat  oy  means  of  our 
muskets  and  crossbows,  and  the  superiority  of  our  good 
swords.  Receiving  intelligeuce  that  his  detachments  were 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  Cortes  now  sallied  out  with  all 
of  us  who  could  carry  arms,  and  met  our  companions  ou 
their  retreat  about  half  a  league  from  the  town.  Two  soldiers 
of  the  detachment  belonging  to  Lugo  were  slain  in  thisbatde, 
and  eleven  were  wounded.  We  brought  in  three  prisoners, 
one  of  whom  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  by  whom  we  were  in- 
formed that  Melchorejo  had  adviseil  them  |o  harrass  us  by 
continual  attacks,  day  and  night,  as  our  numbers  Yfex^  tew, 
and  they  would  be  sure  to  destroy  us  in  the  end«  The  na- 
tive who  gave  us  this  intbrmation  was  sent  off  with  an  ami- 
cable message  to  his  countrymen,  but  he  never  returned; 
and  Aguilar  was  informed  oy  t)ie  other  natives,  that  tbe 
whole  warriors  of  the  country  were  collecting  to  attack  us. 

Understanding  tbe  formidable  preparations  which  were 
making  to  attack  us,  Cortes  ordered  all  tb^  wounded  men 
who  were  able  to  march  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  brought 
the  horses  on  shore,  which  were  very  dull  and  spiritless  at  first, 
but  recovered  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  day^  Several 
of  our  ablest  yoitng  }nen  were  at  this  time  taken  ill  with  a 
weakness  in  their  loins,  by  ivhicli  they  were  unable  to  stand, 
owing,  it  was  supposed  to  the  sudden  change  in  their  way  of 
living,  and  to  the  weight  of  their  arms  in  very  hot  weather. 
These  were  sent  on  board  ship.  The  horses  were  distributed 
among  the  best  riders,  and  each  horse  was  provided  with  a 
breast-plate  hung  with  bells.  He  likewise  directed  his  small 
body  of  cavalry,  while  engaged  with  the  enemy,  to  point 
their  lances  at  the  faces  of  the  natives,  aiid  on  no  account  to 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  making  thrusts,  but  always  to  ride 
straight  onwards,  bearing  down  all  bdTore  them*  Of  this 
body  he  took  tlie  command  in  person  for  the  approaching 
battle,  being  twelve  in  aU  besides  himself.  The  infismtry  were 
placed  under  tlie  chief  command  of  Diego  de  Ordas,  the  ar- 
tillery  under  the  charge  pf  Mesa,  and  the  colours  were  car- 
ried by  Antonio  de  Villareal.  The  army  thus  arranged, 
fti&tcmA  out  early  in  the  morning  of  Lady*day,  25th  March, 

after 
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after  hearing  mass,  and  proceeded  to  the  plain  otCitUia'^^ 
where  the  enemy  awaited  us^  our  cavalry  malung  a  detour  to 
avoid  some  marshy  ground,  and  on  purpose  to  gain  the  rear 
of  the  ^lemy.  After  marching  about  a  league,  we  saw  the 
enemy  advancing  towards  us  in  the  plain,  making  a  vast 
noise  of  trumpets,  horns,  and  drums.  They  wore  plumes  of 
feathers  on  their  heads,  having  their  faces  piainted  black,  red, 
and  white,  all  wearing  defensive  armour  of  quilted  cotton 
with  large  shields,  and  bearing  lances,  two-handed  swords  or 
maces,  darts,  large  bows  and  arrows,  and  sljngs*  Their 
numbers  covered  the  whole  plain,  and  they  immediately 
rushed  forwards  to  the  attack,  wounding  above  seventy  of 
our  soldiers  at  the  fii-st  discharge  of  their  arrows,  aod  one 
man  named  Saldana,  was  slain  outright  by  an  arrow  which 
pierced  him  under  the  ear.  They  closed  upon  us  with  great 
bravery,  fighting  us  hand  to  hand,  while  we  maintained  our 
ground  with,  finnness,  using  our  cannon,  muskets,  cross- 
bows, and  swords  as  well  as  we  could.  After  some  time, 
they  drew  off  a  little,  but  in  this  they  had  rather  the  advan^ 
tage  by  means  of  their  bows  and  arrows,  though  our  cannon 
made  vast  havock  among  their  crowded  bodljgs,  which  were 
at  such  a  distance  as  entmled  our  gunners  to  fire  among  them 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage*  At  every  discharge  of  the 
cannon,  they  shouted,  whistled,  and  sounded  all  their  warlike 
instruments,  calling,  out  lalal  lala!  and  throwing  straw  and 
and  dust  in  the  air,  as  if  to  prevent  our  seeing  uie  destruc- 
tion ■  produced  among  them  by  our  artillery.  I  advised 
de  Ordas  to  close  with  the  enemy,  which  he  objected  to, 
saying  that  th^y  outnumbered  us  thirty  for  one ;  yet  wc  did 
advance,  and  as  they  wished  to  avoid  encountering  our  sharp 
swords,  they  inclined  towards  a  marsh.  We  were  all  this 
time  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  Cortes  and  the 
cavalry,  being  afraid  that  he  had  met  with  some  disaster ; 
and  were  at  length  rejoiced  when  we  saw  him  approaching  to 
our  relief  on  the  rear  of  the  Indians,  who  were  so  entirely 
occupied  in  their  attack  on  us  that  they  did  not  perceive  him 
till  he  came  dasliing  among  them.  The  ground  was  quite 
levd  and  open,  most  of  the  horses  strong  ana  active,  and  the 
riders  brave  and  expert ;  so  that  they  charged  through  among 
the  crowded  Indians  in  every  direction,  and  we  renewed  our 

efforts 

7  Clavlgero  calls  the  field  of  battle  the  plam  of  Ceutla,  where  he  nji 
there  was  another  Indian  town  not  far  distant  from  Tabasco. — £. 
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eSbrti  to  make  them  ^ve  way,  encouraged  by  this  seasonable 
auistanee  The  Indians  were  astonished  beyond  measure  at 
this  novel  and  unexpected  attack,  believing  the  horse  and 
rider  to  be  one  strange  ferocious  animal,  and  instantly  fled 
into  the  adjaooit  woods  and  marshes,  leaving  the  field  of 
batde  to  us. 

Cortes  informed  us  after  the  battle,  that  his  march  had 
been  much  retarded  by  bad  ground,  and  by  the  attacks  of 
some  detached  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who  had  wounded  five  of 
his  men  and  eight  horses*  Being  thus  victorious,  the  cap 
valry  dismounted,  and  we  assembled  under  a  grove  of  trees, 
where  we  gave  thanks  to  Ood  and  his  blessed  mother  fi>r  our 
victory.  A  town  was  afterwards  foidided  on  the  field  of 
battle,  named  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria  ^,  in  memorv  of 
this  victory.  After  binding  up  our  wounds  and  those  of  the 
horses,  which  we  dressed  with  the  Jai  of  dead  Indians^  we 
examined  the  field  of  battle,  where  we  found  upwards  of 
800  of  the  enemy  dead  or  dying  of  their  wounds,  the  slain 
being  particularly  numerous  where  the  cavalry  had  chaived. 
After  burying  two  of  our  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  kuled 
by  a  wound  in  the  ear,  and  the  other  by  one  in  the  throat, 
we  retired  to  our  quarters  at  Tabasco  towards  evening,  where 
we  eat  our  suppers,  and  having  placed  sufficient  guaitls,  we 
went  to  sleep. 

Gomara  relates  that  in  this  battle,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Cortes  with  the  cavaliy,  one  of  the  holy  apostles,  either 
Si  Jago  or  Peter,  appeared  on  a  dapple-grey  horse  under  the 
sembmnce  of  Francisco  de  Morla.  All  our  victories  were 
assuredly  guided  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
if  this  were  the  case,  I,  a  poor  sinner,  was  not  worthy  to  be 
permitted  to  see  it,  neither  was  it  seen  by  any  of  our  army, 
above  400  in  number.  I  certainly  saw  Francisco  de  Mor- 
la along  with  Cortes,  but  he  rode  a  chesnut  horse  that  day. 
We  certainly  were  bad  Christians  indeed,  if,  according  to 
the  account  of  Oomara,  God  sent  one  of  his  holy  apostles  to 
fight  at  our  head,  and  we  ungratefiilly  neglected  to  give 
thanks  for  so  great  a  mercy :  But,  till  I  read  tne  chronicle  of 
Gomara,  I  never  heard  of  this  miracle,  neither  was  it  ever 

mentioned 

S  According  to  Clavlgero,  this  place  was  named  Madona  della  Vittoria, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  English  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  inhabitants  removing  to  Villahermosa,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  coast. — £. 
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mfSQtioiied  b^  any  of  the  <^nqueroi:9  vAko  were  ptae&t  in  die 
batde. 

In  the  battle  ^e  took  only  five  prisoners^  two  of  whom  i^p-^ 
peared  to  be  chiefs.  These  were  kmdiy  treated  by  Corle% 
who  exhorted  them  by  means  of  Aguuar  to  mduce  their 
couAtrjmfien  to  enter  mto  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
U6 ;  and  having  given  them  a  number  of  beads  and  artificial 
diamonds,  he  set  them  at  liberty.  These  Indians  fiuthiblj^ 
e:9[ecuted  the  commission  with  which  they  were  entrusted  2  iik» 
somuch  that  the  chie&  immediately  sent  fifteen  Indian;;,  in 
wretched  habits,  and  with  their  faces  blackened  in  token  of 
contrition,  and  bearing  a  present  of  fowls,  roasted  fish,  and 
maize.  Cortes  received  them  with  kindness  i  but  Agu3at 
spoke  to  them  sharply,  saying  that  we  were  disposed  to  |r««| 
with  the  chiefs,  and  not  with  slaves.  Next  day  thir^  nativ<QS 
of  rank  came  in  good  dresses  with  another  present,  and  b^ 
ged  permission  to  bury  their  dead,  that  they  might  not  be 
eaten  by  lions  and  tigers  ^.  Thii^  was  immediately  granted^ 
and  they  proceeded  to  bury  and  inter  the  slain.  On  the  ^ 
lowiDg  day,  ten  chiefs  arrived  in  great  ceremony  in  ridi 
dresses,  who  respectfully  saluted  Cortes  and  the  rest  of  ust 
fiun^ting  us  with  irt^ant  gums ;  after  which  they  asked 
pardon  for  their  hostilities,  and  promised  to  behave  well  lor 
the  future.  Cortes  told  them  witn  a  severe  countenance,  thai 
they  deserved  death  for  having  rejected  our  former  offers  of 
peace ;  but  that  Don  Cai'los,  our  great  sovereign,  had  order* 
ed  us  to  favour  them  in  all  things  if  they  woukl  now  deserve 
it  by  peace  and  submission,  and  they  imght  be  sure  to  feel 
the  effects  of  our  venseauce  if  they  again  revolted.  He  then 
ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired  off,  the  noise  of  which,  and  the 
effects  of  its  baU  among  the  adjoining  woods,  filled  them  with 
terror,  as  they  believed  it  to  be  some  terrible  living  creature* 
The  most  spirited  of  our  horses  was  then  brought  before 
them,  so  managed  as  to  display  his  fierceness  and  action  to 
the  best  advantage,  which  impressed  the  natives  with  a* 
stonishment  and  awe.  Shortly  after  twenty  Indians  arrived, 
who  were  loaded  with  provisions  for  our  use  i  and  after  a 
long  conference,  the  chie&  took  leave  of  Cortes  and  witli* 

drew, 

9  There  are  no  lions  or  tigers  in  America^  but  Europeans  have  loosely 
given  these  names  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus^  such  as  the  felia  onca^ 
or  jaguar;  F.  discolor  or  jaeuarate ;  and  F.  concolor^  or  puma;  which  last  is 
efiten  called  the  American  lion,  and  the  jaguar  il  the  Mexican  tiger.*-S. 
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drew,  much  satisfied  with  their  visit  We  were  visited  on 
the  following  day  by  many  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  di- 
stricts, who  brought  with  them  presents  of  golden  toys  in  va- 
rious shapes ;  some  like  human  races,  and  others  in  the  shape 
of  various  a&imab,  as  lizards,  dogs,  and  ducks,  lliey  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  three  diadems  or  coronets,  and  two. 
pieces  of  gold  resembling  the  sole  of  a  shoe  or  sandaJ,  with 
some  other  articles  of  small  value,  as  also  some  very  large 
mantles.  But  the  present  which  we  considered  as  most  va- 
luable, was  twenty  women ;  amonft  whom  was  the  excellent 
Donna  Marina^  so  called  after  her  oaptism.  Cortes  thanked 
the  chieis  for  the  presents,  but  told  them  that  the  most  cer- 
tain sign  of  peace  would  be  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  town,  which  he  desired  might  be  in  two  da}rs  $  and  this 
was  done  accordingly.  He  likewise  exhorted  them  to  re- 
^^nounoe  their  idolatry,  explaining  the  mysteries  of  our  holy 
faith,  especially  those  parts  of  it  which  are  represented  by 
the  cross,  and  the  image  of  the  holy  virgin,  lliey  gave  a 
ready  assent  to  this,  the  caciques  declaring  their  admiration 
of  the  Teclectquatay  which  signifies  the  great  princess  in  their 
language. 

The  chiefs  excused  their  late  hostilities,  alleging  that  they 
had  'been  instigated  to  attiick  us  by  the  cacique  of  Champo- 
ton,  and  by  our  interpreter  Melchoreja  who  had  deserted. 
Cortes  was  anxious  to  have  this  man  delivered  up  to  him,  but 
was  told  that  he  had  fled ;  we  learned  afterwards  that  he  had 
been  sacrificed.  On  being  questioned  whence  they  procured 
their  gold,  they  answered  that  it  came  from  the  west,  fre- 
quently repeating  Culchua  and  Mexico^  words  we  did  not  then 
understand  \  but  an  interpreter,  named  Franciso,  who  had 
been  along  with  Grijalva,  though  he  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  Tabasco,  said  that  he  knew  Culchua,  which  he 
alleged  lay  far  inland.  On  the  day  following,  having  erected  a 
crucifix  and  built  an  altar,  the  name  of  Taoasco  was  changed 
to  that  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Vittoria  s  and  on  this  occasion, 
the  twenty  Indian  women  who  had  been  presented  to  Cortes 
by  the  chiefs  were  baptized  by  our  chaplain,  Olmedo,  who 
preached  to  them  many  good  things  of  our  holy  faith,  Agui- 
lar  serving  as  interpreter.  Cortes  gave  one  of  these  women 
to  each  ot  his  captains.  These  were  the  first  <Uhristian  wo- 
men in  New  Spain. 

;  The  young  native  who  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Donna 
Marina  was  a  woman  of  high  rank,  which  she  sliewed  in  her 

manners  . 
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mumras  and  appearence,  of  a  beautiful  peraon  and  connte- 
Bance,  a  <]uick  g^us  and  high  spirit,  and  rendered  T:ry 
eeaential  seirices  in  the  sequel  of  our  expedition.  She  was  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Paimdla,  in  the  province  of  Guacaeii- 
aUa,  or  CoatzatuaUo '°.  Her  father  was  prince  or  cacique  of 
Painalla  and  several  other  districta,  under  siibjectioti  to  the 
empire  of  Mexico;  but  dying  while  she  was  an  iu^t,  her 
nuAher  manied  another  cacique,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
to  whom  they  wished  to  give  the  succession  wkicl)  ought  to 
have  belonged  to  Marina.  For  this  purpose  tliry  gave  her 
away  privately  to  some  merchants  of  XicaUaiico,  a  place  on 
the  borders  of  Tabasco  in  Yucutan,  giving  out  that  she  was 
dead,  and  going  into  mourning  for  the  daughter  of  one  of 
their  slaves  who  died  at  this  time,  and  was  much  of  the  same 
age.  These  merchants  sold  her  to  some  chief  in  Tuba»co, 
by  whom  she  was  afterwards  presented  to  Cortes,  who  pre- 
sorted her  to  Puertocarrero  j  and  when  that  cavalier  return- 
ed to  Spain,  Cortes  took  her  to  himself,  and  had  a  son  by 
her,  named  Don  Martin  Cortes,  who  became  a  knight  of  St 
Jaga  She  atWwards  married,  during  our  expedition  to 
Higueras,  a  cavalier  named  Juan  Xaramillo.  During  the 
expedition  to  Higueras  in  Honduras,  in  the  year  IS'dt,  in 
which  she  accompanied  Cortes,  she  had  occasion  to  see  lier 
mother  and  brother  {  as  Cortes  summoned  all  the  neighbour- 
ing caciques  to  meet  him  at  Coatzacuaico,  among  whom 
they  came,  as  they  now  governed  their  territory  conjunctly, 
the  second  husband  being  dead.  On  seeing  Donna  Marina, 
the  old  lady  and  her  son  cried  bitterly,  being  afraid  of  being 
put  to  death ;  but  Marina  assured  tbem  of  her  fbrgiveneBs, 
saying  that  she  thanked  Goo  tlieir  intended  injury  had  been 
the  means  of  drawing  her  from  the  worship  ofiduls  tolhetrue 
taith,  and  was  happier  in  having  a  son  by  her  lord  and  mat- 
ter Cortes,  and  in  the  husband  she  then  possessed,  than  if 
she  had  been  sovereign  of  all  New  Spain,  and  gave  them  at 
parting  a  handsome  present  of  gold.     1  was  personally  ac- 

<]iiiuiitud 

to  In  ih'a  account  of  Donoa  Uarina,  the  infomutum  given  hy  Clnvic«. 
vo,  U.  9.  ii  here  combined  with  that  of  Bernil  Diu,  and  the  arthn^rapliy 
of  the  Mexican  names  of  pbcca  hai  been  corrected  l}iri)iit.'lioul  liom  llic 
former  writer,  a  native  of  New  Spain,  and  intimately  ac<iuaitiicd  with  ill 
language.  As  the  Mexican!  do  net  pronounce  the  letter  r,  tlicy  u^ed  lo  call 
.  her  Malintxia,  tzin  being,  an  affix  of  dignity ;  from  which  ghe  li  itill  r^ 
memlMTedinHeiicabjrtheiiuneof  4&/itflrAf. — £. 
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quainted  with  her  mother  and  half  brother,  who  were  botb 
afterwards  baptized,  the  mother  by  the  name  (rf*  Martha^  ^aijl 
the  brother  by  that  <^  Lazarus.  Donn^  Marina  perfectly 
understood  her  native  langiiage  of  CoatzacualcOf  which  ia  the 
same  with  that  of  Mexico  i  and  ap  ^  cpald  likewise  coa«-> 
verse  with  Aguilar  in  the  Mqja  language,  which  is  spoken  m 
Yucutan  and  Tabasco,  we  thus  acquired  a  medium  of  initer<« 
course  with  the  Mexicans,  Tlascalans,  and  other  nations  of 
Anahuac  or  New  Spain,  which  Was  of  infinite  importance  to 
us  in  the  scqueL  In  a  little  time  she  learnt  the  Spaiiish,  }&f 
which  the  circuitous  means  of  double  interpretation.was  avind^* 
ed.  She  was  always  faithful  to  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  her 
services  were  of  the  very  highest  importance }  as  she  not  onlji 
was  the  instrument  of  their  negociations  with  the  various  na* 
tions  of  Anahuac,  but  often  saved  their  lives  by  giving  tbem 
notice  of  dangers,  ^nd  suggesting  the  means  of  av<»ding 
them*  Don  Martin  Cortes,  her  son,  was  afterwards  n^osl 
unjustly  put  to  the  torture  at  Mexico  in  1568,  on  some  un-» 
founded  suspicion  of  iutended  rebellion,  his  iniquitous  and 
barbarous  judges,  paying  no  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  unr 
equalled  services  rendered  by  his  parents  to  the  Catholic  king 
and  the  Spanish  nation, 

\K6  remained  five  days  longer  in  Tabasco,  taking  cai*e  oif 
our  sick  and  wounded,  during  which  time  Cortes  used  his  en-' 
deavours  to  conciliate  the  natives,  whom  he  eiijoined  to  pre- 
serve their  allegiance  to  hi^  Catliolic  majesty,  by  which  they 
would  secure  his  protection.  They  promised  faithfully  to 
perform  all  that  be  had  enjoined^  ana  thus  became  the  first 
native  vassals  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  New  S^n*  On 
Palin  * jftppday,  with  the  assistan(:e  of  the  natives,  we  erected 
a  cro^s^ade  of  a  large  cieba  tree,  on  the  field  where  the  late 
battle  was  fought,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  our  victoiy,  as 
this  tree  has  the  power  of  reproducing  its  bark.  The  natives 
attended  us  in  our  procession  to  adore  the  holy.imi^  of  the 
cross,  and  they  likewise  assisted  us  in  our  preparations  to  re- 
imbark,  our  pilots  wishing  to  get  away  from  this  part  of  the 
coast,  the  anchorage  being  unsafe  for  the  ships,  as  the  wind 
blew  stronglv  on  the  shore.  Every  thing  being  in  readiness, 
and  Cortes  having  taken  leave  of  the  natives,  we  all  embark- 
ed on  the  evening  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  set  sail  next  morn- 
ing for  St  Juan  de  Ulua.  While  we  proceeded  along  the 
coast,  such  of  us  as  had  been  there  before  along  with  Grijal- 
Va,  pointed  out  to  Cortes  the  different  places  which  we  recol- 
lected^ 
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lectod;  cvpiiglMAc.  is  la  Jfamik^  tkui  XwiiMt  Qll^  Sk  AM^ 
mo»  linn  Ikerifcr  rf  €wf,M— li»»  dieSfarv*  >SmMh^«r 
Snowy  MohbAhbs^  aadlkott  ofSlMuCnK  dift  Amu*  #Wli^ 
da^  or  Pievbed  Rock,  the  fmes  at  AhmtaA^  MpA  ||i«  Vmi»' 

tmrij  m  die  efoung  at  Hxk  ThmsAkj^  tl^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^"^ 
rived  at  die  httboiir  at  Si  Jaui  de  Oihu  \Vme  fc^  w&m 
foinitmg  oKt  diese  pboes  to  the  |;e»enl^  B*«tttOttfiaro  OMM 
up  to  him,  sajing :  ^*  These  flenUemen  ^seem  In  mtke  «M  «aN 
hiUtioD,  as  who  shooU  say,  here  you  h&Te  the  Mom^shiOK 
of  Fiance,  here  yoa  see  the  great  and  flaiiftehii^  city  of 
Paris,  and  so  fordi :  Bat  I  say,  here  yoo  hate  the  land  at 
riches,  and  look  weD  to  jour  measores^^  CoitK  perfi^c^y 
ondostood  the  meaning  of  hb  words,  to  whkK  he  an^wertdt 
«<  God  grant  as  good  fortune  in  arms  ^e  the  pabdUn  C>v^ 
lando ;  for  having  such  raidemoi  as  yoa  under  my  com* 
mand,  I  shall  know  well  liow  to  bring  our  enterpriie  to  a 
hasjppy  condusion." 


Section  IV. 

Arrival  of  tke  Armameni  at  Si  Juan  de  Uhut^  ttml  aecaihl^ 

Oeemrences  ai  that  Place* 

As  already  mentioned,  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  St  Juan 
de  Ulua  on  the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday,  the  Slat  April 
1519,  where  we  came  to  anchor.  Cartes  hoisting  the  royal 
standard  of  Spain.  In  about  half  an  hour  aft^  our  .arrival^ 
two  large  canoes  or  piraguas  full  of  Mexicans  vMe  c^n 
coming  off  from  the  shore  towards  the  flag»»hi|f'»  On 
coming  aboard,  they  inquired  for  the  TlatoaUf  or  general, 
who  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  Donna  Marina,  who  aoted 
as  interpreter  on  the  occasion  with  the  aid  of  Aguilar*  She 
translated  the  speech  of  the  Mesdcans  to  Aguilar  in  the  Ma« 
ja  langua^  of  Yucutan,  who  again  translated  that  to  Cortes 
in  Spanish.  The  reply  of  Cortes  was  translated  by  Aguilar 
to  Marina  in  Maja,  which  she  again  retranslated  to  the 
Mexicans  in  their  language.     Ihe  Mexicans,  approaching 

Cortei 

1  Clavigero  denominates  thlf  part  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  the  incoro* 
municable  name  ef  Chaichiubcuecan.— £. 
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Cortes  widi  mufth  tespect,  Baid  that  they  wefe  sent  to  wait 
upon  him  by  a  servant  of  their  sovereign  Montezuma^  to  in«^ 
quire  who  we  were,  and  what  was  our  business ;  and  that, 
if  we  were  in  want  of  any  thing,  they  had  orders  to  supply' 
us*  Cortes  thanked  them  for  their  attention,  making  them 
a  present  of  some  cut  class  and  other  toys,  and  invited  tb^n 
to  partake  of  some  refreshments,  stating  that  he  had  come 
to  trade  with  them,  and  to  confer  with  their  king  on  affairs 
of  the  highest  importance,  assuring  them  that  no  one  should 
receive  any  injury,  but  that  all  should  have  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  visit  to  their  country. 

Next  day  being  Good  Friday,  we  disembarked  the  ca- 
valry, artilleiy,  and  infantry,  on  the  sand  hills  where  the 
city  of  New  Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  where  we  constructed 
huts  for  the  troops,  posting  die  artillery  for  the  protection  of 
our  cantonment,  and  erected  an  altar  for  public  performance 
of  our  devotions.  Many  of  the  natives  came  to  visit  us  next 
day,  bringing  hatchets  with  them,  and  assisted  us  in  making 
our  huts  more  comfortable,  more  especially  that  of  our  ge- 
neral ;  they  also  brought  a  present  of  many  large  cloths  or 
mandes  to  protect  us  from  the  sun,  and  made  us  a  consider- 
able present  of  fowls,  bread,  and  plumbs,  and  some  gold. 
The  bearers  of  this  present  informed  Cortes  that  the  goveir- 
nor  of  the  province  intended  to  wait  upon  him  on  the  second 
day  after,  being  Easter  Sunday,  the  24th  of  April.  Accord- 
ingly Teiichtlile^  the  govciinor,  came,  at  the  time  specified,  ac- 
companied by  a  chief  named  Quitlalpttoc* ^  who  was  s^ter- 
wards  named  Ovandillo,  ^ith  a. great  reduue  bearing  various 
articles  of  provisions  with  much  ceremony  and  respect. 
These  men  advanced,  making  three  profound  reverences  to 
Cortes  and  the  scddlers  who  were  with  him  j  and,  &fter  ex- 
changing civilities,  Cortes  ordered  mass  to  be  performed  in 
their  presence,  after  which  be  and  the  two  Mexican  lords 
with  several  Spanish  ofiioers,  sat  down  to  dinner.  When 
this  was  over,  he  informed  the  Mexican  chiefs,  that  he  was 
the  servant  of  the  greatest  king  in  the  world,  who  had  sent 
him  to  visit  their  sovereign,  whose  fame  had  reached  him, 

and 

2  In  the  work  o£  fiernal  Dia^  the  names  of  these  two  Mexican  chiefs  are 
Tendile  and  Pitalpitoque.  We  have  here  adopted  the  orthography  of 
Clavigero  in  preference,  because  he  appears  to  nave  perfectly  understood 
the  Mexican  language ;  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the  sequel  without 
farther  notice,  as  often  as  his  work  enables  us  to  do  it  with  certiunty.— E. 
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and  who  had  ordered  him  to  Gommanicate  some  affiurs  of  the 
greatest  importance.  To  this  Teuchtlile  answered  some- 
what haughtily :  '*  You  are  only  just  arrived  in  this  land,  and 
yet  speak  already  of  seeing  <Hir  king:  receive  in  the  mean- 
time this  present  which  he  has  sent  you,  and  we  shall  speak 
of  other  things  hereafter.''  He  tlien  took  from  a  petlacalli^ 
or  basket  of  reeds,  many  admirably  wrought  toys  of  gold, 
with  various  artificial  works  in  coloured  leathers,  whicli  he 
.presented  to  Cortes,  together  with  ten  loads  of  fine  garments 
of  white  cotton,  and  ap.  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  such 
as  fowls,  fruit,  and  roasted  fish.  There  were  many  other 
articles  in  the  present  made  on  this  occasion  which  1  do  not 
now  remember  the  particulars  of,  as  it  is  long  ago.  Cortes 
presented  them  in  return  with  artificial  diamonds,  and  re- 
quested  they  would  encourage  the  nativ^  to  barter  with  uS) 
which  they  engaged  to  do.  We  afterwards  learnt  that,  these 
I4exican  diie^  were  the  governors  Cuetlachtlany  TusU^peqiie^ 
CuetzpaltepeCy  Jlacailalpan^  and  other  districts,  whidi  had 
been  lately  reduced  under  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes  then 
produced  a  richly  carved  and  painted  arni*chair,  some  artifi- 
cial jewels  called  margajitas  ^  enveloped  in  perfumed  cotton, 
a  string  of  artificial  dimnonds,  and  a  crimson  velvet  montero 
cap  ornun^ated  with  a  gold  medal  of  St  George  killing  f  the 
dragon  $  which  he  requested  Teuchtlile  to  convey  to  Monte- 
zuma as  a  present  from  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  signify  his 
request  to  be  permitted  to  wait  upon  hin).  The  chief  made 
answer,  that  hi^  sovereign  would  assuredly  be  happy  to  hold 
intercourse  with  ours,  and  that  he  should  convey  a  true  re- 
port of  this  request  to  Montezuma,  who  would  instruct  him 
what  answer  he  should  make.  ^m 

Some  able  Mexican  painters  accompanied  the  two  chie& 
on  this  occasion,  who  drew  accurate  representations  of  Cor^- 
tes  and  the  other  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers,  of  Donna 
Marina,  Aguilar,  and  every  circumstance  that  seemed  worthy 
of  remark,  even  our  dogs,  guns,  and  balls,  in  order  to  convey 
exact  information  to  Montezuma.  On  perceiving  this, 
GoFtes  ordered  the  cannon  to  be  loaded,  and  ordered  the  ca- 
valry to  be  exercised  in  their  presence  under  Alvarado.  He 
drew  off  the  attention  of  the  phie&  as  if  by  accident,  and  had 
the  pannon  discharged  without  any  previous  notice.     The 

prodigious 

3  Perhaps  mock-pearls^  or  the  word  may  possibly  be  the  same  with  wh^t 
we  term  marcasites.— £• 
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prodigious  noixe  of  the  explosion,  and  the  stratige  elSects  of  the 
balk  among  the  trees,  impressed  the  natives  with  terror  and 
amazement,  yet  their  painters  endeavoured  to  represent  even 
this  for  the  information  of  their  king.  Teucbtlile  happened  to 
notice  a  partly  gilt  helmet  ^  on  one  of  our  soMiers,  which  he  said 
resembled  one  which  had  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  and  which 
was  now  placed  on  the  head  of  Huitzilopochtli,  their  god  of 
war,  and  which  he  wished  to  carry  along  with  them  to  Mon- 
tezuma. Cortes  immediately  complied  with  his  request,  say- 
ing that  it  would  be  proper  to  return  it  full  of  grains  of  gold, 
as  a  fit  present  for  our  emperor,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 

fold  of  Mexico  was  the  same  with  that  of  Spain.  Teucht-  • 
le  now  took  leave  of  Cortes,  assuring  him  that .  he  would 
very  soon  return  with  an  answer  from  Montezuma.  Our 
presents,  and  intelligence  of  all  that  had  passed  at  this  inter- 
view, were  conveyed  with  amazing  rapidity  to  Montezuma 
by  this  officer,  who  was  as  much  distinguished  for  swiftness 
of  foot  as  for  his  high  rank.  Montezuma  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  helmet,  as  it  impressed  him 
strongly  with  the  opinion  that  we  were  destined  by  heaven  to 
acquire  the  rule  over  his  empire^.  On  the  departure  of 
Teuchtlile,  the  other  chief,  Cuitlalpitoc,  took  up  his  residence 
in  a  temporary  building  near  the  camp,  whence  his  people 
supplied  the  table  of  Cortes  with  provbions,  and  out  soldiers 
procured  subsistence  by  means  of  barter  with  the  natives. 

At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days,  Teuchtlile  returned  to  the 
camp,  accompanied  by  more  than  an  hundred  men  bearing 
presents  from  Montezuma.  He  had  another  Mexican  chief 
along  with  him,  named  Q^intalbor  ^,  who  had  so  strong  are- 
semblance  to  our  general,  that  the  soldiers  always  called  him 
the  other  Cortes.  On  coming  into  the  presence  of  Cortes, 
the  ambassadors  touched  the  ground  with  their  hands,  which 
they  kissed  in  token  of  respect,  and  then  fumigated  him  and 

the 

4  Clavigero  calls  this  a  gilt  mask  or  vizor.— E. 

5  Accoi^ing  to  Clavigero^  there  was  an  ancieot  traditioii  current  among  the 
Mexicans,  that  QuetzaJcoatl,  their  god  of  the  air,  had  disappeared  hmg  ago, 
pronusing  to  return  after  a  certain  period,  and  to  govern  them  in  peace  and 
happiness ;  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  on  their  coast,  ob« 
■erving  certain  marks  of  resem^ance  between  them  and  dieir  mythok^cal 
notions  of  this  god,  they  believed  their  god  of  the  air  had  returned,  and  was 
about  to  resume  the  government.— £• 

6  Gkvigero  alleges  that  this  name  neither  is  nor  can  be  Mesictn^  but 
does  not  correct  the  orthography. — ^E. 
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die  rest  of  the  Spamards  with  inoeDae.    After  some  conver* 
aation^  the  piesents  were  displayed  <m  mats  and  mantles 
epread  out  on  the  gromid.    "Die  first  was  a  plate  of  gold,  as 
loi^  as  a  coach  med,  most  admirably  wrought,  and  repre- 
senting title  son  ''^  said  to  exceed  the  valae  of  20,000  crowns, 
Tlie  next  was  an  equalfy  well  wrought  piate  of  silver,  but 
larger,  rroresenting  the  moon.     The  helmet  was  returned  as 
desiced,  full  of  native  grains  of  gold  to  the  value  of  5000 
crowns ;  but  the  information  with  tnis  circumstance  conveyed 
to  us  of  the  richness  of  the  mines  of  this  country  was  inesti* 
mable.     Th«c«  were  then  displayed  a  number  of  toys  or  or- 
naments of  gold,  remarkably  well  executed,  resembling  various 
Animals,  as  deers,  dc^s,  lions,  tigers,  apes,  ducks,  &c.  twelve 
arrows,  a  bow  with  its  cord,  two  rods  like  those  used  by  dffir 
<:eT»  of  justice,  five  palms  long,  ten  collars,  and  many  other 
ornaments,  all  cast  or  moulded  in  fine  gold.     There  were 
likewise  several  representations  of  plumes  of  feathers  in  filla- 
.'gree  work,  some  of  gold  and  ethers  of  silver,  with  several  fan& 
of  the  same  materials,  and  some  beautiful  plumes  of  green 
feathers.     There  were  likewise  thirty  loads  of  the  finest  cot- 
ton doth,  and  many  other  articles  which  I  do  not  now  re- 
member.  The  ambassadors  then  made  a  speech,  in  which  they 
•desired  Cortes  to  accept  this  present  in  the  same  spirit  of  good 
will  in  which  it  was  sent  by  their  sovereign,  and  to  divide  it 
among  the  tmles  ^  who  accompanied  him.     They  also  deli- 
vered the  following  message  from  Montezuma:  "  He  re^ 
joiced  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  so  many  valiant  men  in  his 
empire ;  should  be  happy  to  see  our  sovereign  and  to  inter-* 
chaise  presents  with  him,  and  would  render  us  every  service 
in  bis  power ;  biit  that  a  visit  to  his  court  would  be  attended 
with  numerous  difficulties,  as  the  way  to  it  is  through  barren 
deserts  and  the  countries  of  inimical  nations,  and  he  couM 
not  therefore  wish  us  to  attempt  the  journey."     Cortes  re* 
ceived  this  message  with  the  appearance  of  much  good  ha» 
mour,  and  present^  the  andbassadors  with  fine  Holland  shirty 

and 

7  According  to  Ckvigfiit)*  this  plate  was  thirty  palms  of  Toledo  in  oir* 
cumferenc^  and  was  worth  10,000  sequins^  representing  what  he  calls  th9 
Mexican  centttryj  or  rather  (jfcle  of  fifty-two  ye^rs,  and  having  the  sun  in 
the  centre. — E. 

s  By  Clavigero  this  expression  is  made  Teuctin,  which  he .  says  signifies 
lords  or  gentlemen  as  applied  to  all  the  Spaniards ;  and  that  thb  word  haT« 
sag  8(Hae  resemblance  to  Teteo^  the  Mexican  term  for  geds,  made  them  be* 
lieve  that  they  were,  oonsidered  as  gods  by  the  M?2ctcan3w'-*£. 
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and  other  articles  of  small  value ;  bat  made  them  the  foUow<* 
ing  reply :  **  That,  after  having  passed  so  great  an  extmit'of 
sea,  he  could  not  possibly  return  without  executing  the  or*- 
ders  of  his  sovereign,  which  were  to  wait  upon  the  great  Mon- 
tezuma in  person,  and  to  communicate  to  him  matters  of 
great  importance  which  he  was  commanded  to  deliver."  The 
ambassadors  replied,  that  they  would  convey  his  message  to 
their  sovereign,  but  gave  no  hopes  of  bringing  back  a&vour* 
able  answer.  Cortes  made  up  a  second  present  for  Monte- 
zuma out  of  our  small  means,  consisting  of  a  Venice  drinking 
glass,  curiously  gilt  and  ornamented  with  figures,  three  fine 
shirts,  and  some  other  articles  of  European  manufacture,  with 
which  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Mexico,  leaving  Quitlal- 
pitoc,  as  formerly,  to  supply  our  camp  with  provisions. 

As  the  uninhabited  sand  banks  on  which  we  were  encamp- 
ed were  much  infested  with  mosquitos,  and  seemed  unfit  for 
a  settlement,  Cortes  sent  Francisco  de  Montejo  with  two 
small  ships,  to  examine  the  coast  in  search  of  a  port  in  a 
better  .  situation  for  a  colony.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  river  of  Panuco,  which  the  cur- 
rents prevented  him  from  passing,  and  on  fab  return  he  re- 
ported that  the  only  place  he  could  find  for  the  purpose,  was 
a  town  or  fortress  called  Qidiabuistlan  ^,  twelve  leagues  from 
St  Juan  de  Ulua,-  near  which  there  was  a  harbour  which  his 
pilot  said  was  sheltered  from  the  north  wind.  This  place  w^ 
afterwards  called  Puerto  del  Nombre  Feo,  from  its  resem* 
blance  to  a  harbour  of  that  name  in  Spain«  Montejo  em- 
ployed ten  or  twelve  days  in  this  expedition,  in  which  time 
Quitlalpitoc  became  exceedingly  remiss  in  supplying  our 
wants,  so  that  we  began  to  be  in  great  distress  for  provisions. 
The  bread  and  bacon  we  had  brought  firom  Cuba  became 
rotten,  and  we  must  have  starved  but  for  our  success  in  fish- 
ing) as  the  few  natives  who  occasionally  brought  fowls  for 
sisde  valued  them  much  higher  than  they  had  done  at  the  first. 
After  waiting  a  long  time  with  much  impatience,  Teuchtlile 
returned  to  the  camp  alone,  the  other  ambassador  having 
fallen  ill  by  the  way.  He  delivered  a  present  of  ten  loads  of 
the  finest  cotton  garments,  four  jewels  resembling  emeralds, 
called  calchihuiSf  so  highly  valued  by  the  Mexicans,  that  he 

said 

9  Chiahuitzda,  near  which  Villa  Rica  d%  U  Vera  Cruz^  the  first  Spsaith 
settlement  in  Mexico  was  built ;  but  which  was  afterwards  removed,  to  the 
dry  sands  at  St  Juan  de  Ulua^  where  Vera  Cruz,  the  pert  of  Mexico,  now 
9t«nds.<-»£. 
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at  ibe  tiffing  tnffic  in  gold  wUch  thmr  Iwve  been  eariTniig 
ODf  becuwme  we  have  great  prospects  before  us  of  acquiiiiig 
m«ch  wealth*  1  have  oow  proclaimed  the  regidatiaiis  which 
jfoa  have  demaoded  \  and  we  shall  see  in  future  bow  the  s(d- 
diers  will  be  aUe  to  procure  food."  Soonaften«ards  we&und 
that  all  the  Mexicans  had  quitted  our  neighbourhood  vitbout 
taking  leave,  which  we  learned  in  the  sequel  had  be^i  dcMie 
by  oraers  fipom  Montezuma,  who  had  resolved  to  aUow  of  no 
iarther  intercourse  between  us  and  his  empire.  This  sove* 
reign  was  extremely  bigotted  to  the  idolatrous  worship  esta* 
blished  in  his  dominions,  sacrificing  boys  everv  day  to  his 
fidse  guds,  that  they  might  direct  his  proceedings.  The 
priests  accordingly  pretended,  that  the  gods  had  prohibited 
1^  reception  of  the  cross  into  Mexico,  and  had  fiarbid- 
den  any  farther  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards.  This  gave 
pccasion  to  the  removal  of  Quitlalpitoc  and  his  attendants, 
on  which  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  prepare  agauist  approach-^ 
ing  hostilities,  all  our  remaining  provisions  being  removed  to 
the  ships  for  security*  and  the  utmost  vigilance  enjoined  in 
ihe  camp  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack. 

While  in  this  slate  of  uncertainty  and  alarm,  I  and  ano- 
ther soldier  hiqqiencd  one  day  to  be  standing  <m  gMaid  on 
the  sands  at  some  distance  from  the  camp,  when  we  observed 
iive  natives  approaching  towards  us.  As  they  were  so  few, 
we  did  not  choose  to  occasion  any  unnecessary  alarm,  and  ai« 
lowed  them  to  draw  near.  They  saluted  us  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  desired  by  signs  to  be  conducted  to  our  gene- 
ral. Leaving  my  comrade  at  the  outpost,  I  attended  them 
to  the  camp,  beuig  then  young  and  active,  though  now  old 
and  worn  down  with  fatigues.  These  Indians  were  very 
different  in  their  aj^>earance  from  the  Mexicans,  and  spoke  a 
different  language  called  the  Totanaquean.  They  wore  large 
rings  of  stone  painted  blue  in  dieir  ears,  and  bad  some  fine 
leaves  of  gold  depending  from  their  lipm  When  I  presented 
them  betore  Cortes,  they  saluted  him  with  great  reverence, 
giving  the  title  of  Ijofpducioy  which  signifies  lord  in  their 
^nguage.  But  as  their  language  was  not  understood  by 
any  of  our  interpreters.  Donna  Marina  asked  in  Mexican  if 
any  of  them  could  speak  that  tongue,  on  which  two  of  them 
said  they  did.  They  now  delivered  thdr  message  in  the 
Mexican  language,  saying.  That  their  lord,  who  was  chief  of 
ibe  city  of  Cnempoaflaf  had  sent  them  to  congratulate  us  on 
our  arrival,  and  would  be  proud  to  serve  such  valiant  men  as  he 
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haye  lome  .convenatkm  with  me  out  of  bearing  .of  my  com* 
rades,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Velaaques^  sayingy  <*  Se* 
nior  del  CafttiUo,  vou  have  now  Tisited  tnis  country  a. third 
time  .to  your  great  loss.  Cortea  has  deceived  us,  having  ve» 
preBented  in  Cuba  that  he  was  authorised  to  establish  a  colo* 
ny  $  whereas  it  now  appears  he  has  only  powers  to  trade, 
and  means  to  return  to  Cuba,  whin  all  the  wealth  we  baye 
.acquired  will  be  given  up  to  Velasquez.  M«ny  of  us  have  un- 
solved to  take  possesfiion  of  this  country  under  Cortes  for  his 
majesty,  electing  Cortes  for  our  genenU  until  the  royal  plea-* 
sure  is  made  known,  and  we  expect  your  vote  on  this  ocea* 
sion."  I  concurred  with  them  heartily  in  this  plan  ;  and  we 
went  tlinough  all  the  huts  of  the  camp,  canvassing  votes  for 
Corle^.  /  , 

Tius  affair  became  soon  known  to  the  party  of  Velasquez, 
which  was  more  numerous  than  ours,  and  its  leaders  haughti- 
ly demandid  of  Cortes  to  desist  from  these  underhand  deal«> 
iogs,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to  Vclasquea^  becaose  we 
.were  not  provided  ibr  the  establishment  of  a  colony.  Cortes 
answered  mildly,  that  he  would  return  immediately  ;  but  we 
of  the  other  party  exclaimed  against  this  resolution;  saying 
.that  l)e  had  deceived  us  by  pretending  to  have  a  commission 
to  colonize,  when  it  now  appeared  l»e  only  meant  to  trade, 
and  we  now  demanded  him  to  tuifii  his  original  engagement 
with  us,  as  most  conducive  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
king.  We  asserted  that  more  soldiers  would  soon  join  us,  if 
we  were  once  established  (  and  that  he.  and  Velasquez  bad 
drawn  us  to  our  ruin,  by  giving  us  hopes  of  a  settlement, 
which  was  now  denied  ;  and  we  insisted  on  Cortes  accepting 
the  command  of  us,  who  were  determined  to  try  our  fortunes 
in  this  new  country,  while  such  as  cliose  to  return  to  Cuba 
were  welcome  to  depart.  Cortes,  after  affecting  for  some 
time  to  refuse  our  ofier,  at  length  complied,  and  was  appoint- 
ed by  us  captain-general  and  supreme  niagi^^trHte,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  without  dependence  on  Velasquez.  The 
woriit  part  of  die  business  was  that  we  assigned  him  a  hf\h 
part  of  all  the  gold  which  might  be  acquired,  after  deducting 
the  share  belonging  to  the  king.  Being  now  formally  invest- 
ed by  lis  with  the  supreme  authority,  of  which  a  formal  in- 
strument was  drawn  up  by  Diego  cle  Godoy,  tlie  royal  no- 
tary, Cortes  proceeded  immediately  to  the  settlement  of  a 
tpwn,.  which  was  denominated  Villa  Bi^a,  de  la  Vera  Cruz. 
It  was  culled  Villa  Rica,  becfiuse  of  the  words  of  Puertocar-* 

rero 
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rero  fbnnarfy  menlioDed,  *^  bdiold  the  ridi  bnds  ;*^  and  de 
2a  ^4Pra  Cruz,  because  he  anivcd  at  this  placeoD  Holy  Thur»«' 
day  and  disembarked  cm  Good  Friday.     On  this  occasion' 
we  elected  civil  magistrates  of  die  new  colony ;    Puerto* 
carrero  and  Mcntgo  being  the  two  first  alcaides,  Pedro  de 
Alvaradocaptamof  the  expeditions,  Chrisloval  de  Oli  maestre 
de  campo,  Joan  de  Escalente  algnarii  major,  Oonsale  Mexia 
treasurer,  Akmao  de  Avila  contador,  Comd  standaid-bearer«' 
Odioa  Viscanio  and  Alonzo  Romero  military  alguazils. 
.     These  steps  gave  great  oflfenoe  to  the  facticm  of  Velasquez, 
insomuch  that  they  used  many  mutinous  expressions,  fuid 
were  afanost  ready  to  proceed  to  acts  of  violoice.     They  de- 
dared  that' they  would  not  submit  to  the  usurped  authority 
of  Cortes,  being  resolved  to  return  to  Cuba,   according  to 
the  orders  and  instructions  of  Velasquez.     Cortes  declared 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  detain  any  against  their  inclinations, 
even  if  he  should  remain  alone.     Tb»  pacified  many  of  the 
malomtents;  but  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Diego  de  Ordas, 
Escobar,  Escudero,  and  some  others  were  so  violent  in  their 
c^iposttion,  that  Cortes  was  obliged  to  have  them  arrested, 
and  thqr  were  detained  for  some  time  in  irons.     By  a  private 
concert  with  Cortes,  Juan  de  Escalente  <iemanded  by  our  au- 
thority, that  the  instructions  from  Velasquez  should  be  pro- 
duced, that  we  might  be  enabled  to  lay  a  detailed  account  of 
the  whole  proceedings  before  the  king  for  our  justification. 
The  tenor  of  these  was,  **  To  return  as  soon  as  we  had  pro-^ 
cured  idl  the  gold  which  could  be  had."    This  appeared  a£> 
terwaids  to  have  been  a  very  necessary  precaution,  fiiom  the 
steps  which  were  taken  against  us  by  I>on  Juan  Rodriguez 
de  Fonseca,  bishop  of  Burgos  and  archbishop  of  Rossano. 


Section  V. 

The  Spanisk  Army  advances  into  the  Country^  and  an  account 
oftiieir  Pr(H:eedings  before  commencing  the  March  to  Mexico. 

The  hardships  we  now  endured  for  want  of  provisions 
required  immediate  relief,  and  Alvarado  was  detached  with 
a  party  of  an  hundred  soldiers,  to  search  the  country  for 
maize  and  other  provisions.  These  now  sent  were  mostly  of 
the  party  of  Velasquez,  as  it  was  thought  prudent  that  the  ad- 
herents of  Cortes  should  remain  with  him  in  a  body.  Alva- 
rado 
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rado  marched  U>  several  smaU  Tillages  belmgiiig  lo  the  dis- 
trict of  CostUlan^  which  he  found  deserted  by  the  uihabitaBts, 
yAko  had  retired  on  his  i^proach.    In  the  temples  he  found 
several  bodies  of  men  and  boys  recently  sacrificed,  and  the 
stone  knives  yet  smoking  with  which  the  horrible  ceremony 
had  been  performed.     Tne  limbs  had  been  severed  from  the 
bodies*  and  taken  awjiy  to  be  eaten,  as  our  pe<^e  were  io^ 
formed.  Our  soldiers  were  essceedinffly  shocked  at  these  abe-! 
minable  scenes;  but  such  were  se^i  l>v  us  everywhere  in  our 
after-process  through  the  country,    m  these  villages,  obun« 
dance  oi  provisions  were  procured,  which  were  hro^ht  lo 
the  camp ;  bat  nothing  eke  was  brought  away,  as  Cortes  had 
strictly  iorbidden  tliem  to  touch  any  thing  eke.    They  re- 
tiutied  with  the  provisions  and  two  prisoners  to  the  camp, 
where  we  were  all  rgoiced  in  the  novelty  of  good  fare.    Qat^ 
tes,  by  his  address  and  good  managonent,  soon  drew  over 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Vdasquez  to  his  interest,  gaining 
some  by  the  unfiuling  influence  of  gold,  and  others  hy  pr^ 
mises.     By  these  means,  having  brought  the  prisoners  Ihim 
the  ships,  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto  confined,  he  at* 
tached  most  of  them  sincerely  to  his  par^,  and  in  a  few  days 
set  them  all  at  liberty.     We  now  proceeded  towards  the  for* 
tress  of  Chiabuitztia,  and  passed,  duriog  the  march,  a  large 
fish  which  had  been  cast  ashore.     We  arrived  at  a  river 
where  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  and  crosseil  to  a 
vilk^  on  the  ofqiosite  side  in  the  district  dependent  on  the 
town  of  Chempoalla.    In  some  temples  belongii^  to  this  vil* 
lage^  we  found  the  instruments  and  remains  of  human  sacri*- 
fices,  large  quantities  of  parrots  featliers,  and*  certain  books 
made  of  a  kind  of  pi^ier,  folded  up  like  Spanish  cloth.    From 
this  village  we  altered  our  line  of  march,  which  had  been  hi- 
therto along  the  coast,  and  advanced  inland  towards  the  west, 
when  we  came  into  an  extensive  plain  without  any  beaten 
track,  where  we  saw  several  herds  of  deer.     Alvarado,  on  his 
swift  chesnut  mare,  gave  cbace  to  <mc  of  the  deer,  which  he 
Wounded  with  his  lance,  but  it  escaped  fixun  him  into  the 
woods.     Having  advanced  some  way  into  the  plain,  we  were 
met  by  twelve  Indians  bringing  a  present  of  provisions,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  chief  of  a  town  a  days  journey  fvxok  u^ 
inviting  us  to  come  to  \a»  residoioe.    Cortes  returxied  thanks 
for  the  provisions,  and  we  proceeded  to  a  village  where  we 
halted  for  the  night,  finding  as  usual  the  remains  of  hmnan 

victims^ 
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▼ictimd,  bodi  Mfe  madtkmtle;  batmlimwmmifHfmtf  ] 
shali  not  dugBfltmy  readen  bj  rrnrating  ttirh<rrWI  4<taa» 

Early  next  ninmin^;  irr  frnnnm  i»r  Mwh^  nijtlut  b^dir 
friend^  Indians  who  had  joined  tM  tlie  imaeemii^  4»y^  «M 
aem  forwards  «Mne  of  them  to  apprise  l»e  cfcief  4i^Ch*iiipui 
aMa  erf  our  jppi  oarii  Wlien  aboiil  a  ieagne  irMi  tlMe  piiiei?^ 
ve  were  met  bgr  tvenQr  prineipai  mhabitnK  «i1i0  nr4M*;nui4 
Cortes  and  the  cavalry  wsdi  huwfUiU  cf  ^ft^  #dMrffer<Mii 
flofwers,  mwilagiiiny  far  the  afaaenoe  <if  lb»  csiriyig,  m  t^^m 
too  lat  and  wmwwMj  ta  be  aWe  fa  aome  «»  far  ta  fM»4<Mt 
Contmoii^  oar mafrii, we arnv4<l  it  tiiriinra  af  i/lwm|Mfaiia^ 
iriewing  w&  ndbuEation  the  beautr  cil  iu  •ftuafmi  aud  infii^ 
ings,  and  the  tAigi«it  piaBtaiMMM  of  tr49«»  m  iia  ^^li^iv^o 
hood.  0«-  adnmead  gtiaad  preceded  la^  to  tlttf^  i^^ttti  mjimr^^ 
wfaadi  had  been  raoeiitk  jjkvtierei  nod  wk$fUc^^f^MmAf  mt4 
eneofonrhoi'wmpwa^wam  I  lad  at  ft*  tffii^fndAO  ^f^p^'^iiMM'i 
that  he  node  hack  Bt  iuU  ■ptt^d  tu  Mdcmij  Cuftafc  t««at  n^  ivtf Ik 

were  all  of  »irv«r«    MV  um^c  laH^^irw^i^  U^  ^MAf/^j 
amog  tliat  n^t^rry  iumy  mtuti^  mmt  mit^^^  h.  iim 

iR^iene  we  wiere  stL  u^H   M^)i*s^  m  •)^ma^^<uc  af*^- 
whefff  tiie  natm^  hac  |iff</irM«M!  ^  )/jA^«oia.  a.m4m# 
fa-  nsy  wiiii  iwwirrtt  0!  (Mi«f<H«  m^   m^q^i^  m^i^  V 
We  weve moco  fi»«aH<:  «ftitti.  U^-  fM^i^  a««^'  vm/  4AiUj|^ 
oftheaailUit»»taii^«r  tt  i^n^iPM** .  mM^^it*^*  >  Attv  V^ 
mannt  #f  il4^  jgk^ammiUj^au  ' ,    \^imi'  Um  1^  ^10*^^^ 
Cfaempoalia  nudenait'^  tuac  i**  m«u  i^iAjM^^  vm«  *^^^/ 

tnrDs  cffthe  town,  oxam^'C  n^  tuen  i^jutct^  M^^t$u^ ,  m4A*  v«Mr 

isi^  of  miaifiiet  «uc  «uum;:^u«c,  4m<'  #  jmatj    ^im^*M     k..4^^»».f  Md 
apoiojrc  lor  lu  iMMtii««»*A44E»t'9  mscm**^  u*-  i««^>  ««^  *;  '«<^<*^  ^  .^^ia^ 
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him  <tf  dl  Ims  goUy  aod  Dovr  held  him  oomnbtdy  6^^ 
Coitfcs  pMiuMd  tP  i^pay  his  present  witn  sood  services,, 
and  would  soon  take  measmnes  to  free  him  of  the  thraUoia  of 
which  he  complained)  having  been  sent  hither  by  a  ffreateoK 
pavor  to  rediess  wrongs^  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  to  put  a 
9top  to  human  sacrifices)  adding  many  things  concerning  oor 
hohr  reljtfion.  The  cacique  then  made  a  polite  answer,  mid 
took  his  leave. 

We  resumed  our  march  next  morning,  attended  by  above 
^00  natives  who  were-  appointed  to  carry  our  baggage;  These 
Indian  porters  are  called  iamenes  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  who  carry  a  burthen  of  about  fifty  pounds  weights- 
being  relieved  at  the  end  of  eveiy  five  leagues ;  andh  we  were 
informed  that  every  cacique  is  bound  to  provide  such  men  on 
demand,  for  the  service  of  every  rcbpectable  person  who  passes 
throu^  their  territories.  We  arrived  at  night  in  a  village 
pear  the  town  of  Chiahuitztla,  where  we  found  an  abundant 
supply  of  provisions,  provided  ibr  our  use  by  order  finom  the 
cacique  of  Cbrmpoalla.  At  ten  o'clock  of  the  foUowiog  mom- 
ingf  we  entered  the  fortified  town  of  Chiahuitztla,  whidi  is 
fiitiuftted  upon  a  high  rock  of  very  difficult  ascent,  marching 
in  close  order  with  our  artillery  in  front.  At  this  time,  one 
ViUanueva  happened  to  quit  bis  rank,  on  which  his  captain 
Alonsode.AvUia,  a  harsh  tempered  officer,  gave  him  a  thrust 
of  his  lance  in  the  arm,  which  lamed  him  ever  after.  We 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  this  city,  not  only  without  any  re^ 
sistance,  but  even  without  meeting  a  single  individual ;  but 
on  approaching  the  temples  in  the  gi^eat  square,  fifteen  per- 
sons in  rich  dresses  came  to  meet  Cortes,  carrying  pans  of 
incen^,  who  excused  the  absence  of  the  people  from  fear,  re-* 
questing  us  to  stop  and  refresh  ourselves  in  their  city,  and 
piomising  that  the  inhabitants  should  return  before  night* 
Cortes  gave  a  similar  account  of  the  object  of  our  nussion, 
with  that  already  given  to  the  cacique  of  ChempoaUa,  and 
made  them  a  ]!»resent  of  some  trifles,  desiring  them  to  supply, 
us  with  provisions,  which  was  immediately  comphed  witlw 
Soon  after  oiir  arrival,  Cortes  received  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  fat  cacique  of  Chempoalla  in  a  litter,  in  which  he  was 
carried  by  his  principal  nobles.  On  his  arrival,  he  and  the 
chiefs  of  Chiahuitztla,  made  bitter  complaints  of  the  tyranny 
of  Montezuma  over  the  whole  district  of  the  Totonacas,  which 
contained  above  thirty  towns,  having  engrossed  all  the  gold, 
and  oppressed  them  by  heavy  tributes^  but  particularfyby 

taking 
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tiini^  MV^  Aor  MB  far  sBcrifioB  to  tbe  idaby  and  tkot 
daa^^tBta  m  dtoras.  Corfets  consoled  tkcm  as  veil  as  be 
iaoiihl,  iwioaj;  die  ieA«sqfai  their  jgiieyaims;  andwiiiir 
ikcj  vcie  dBi»  coafaxn^,  Bodoe  was  beo^fat  Aarfive  Mai- 
csa  ooBecloe  of  dietnbale  kad  jart  jiiiweiL 
gODoe  gicatlj  aianHd  d^  aatxrcs^  viio 
to  receive  tkeas,  kaiuig  Cortes  qnice 

As  the  Mfriran  c^aets  went  to  tiieir  apartoKxits,  ibgj 
pafficdasJapetsteieyWgiioqeikiganigcfemto  fcooktowank 
CorteK.  Hkt  wcte  ciicsKd  la  fiaeh^  mromu^^  aramirs  and 
trowsers,  liaviii^  tlicsr  sfaming  black  h^  tkd  up  oo  the  lop 
of  their  hcaikv  acker  rrvine  a  bandl  of  roacs  oi  taeir  h&nd*^ ; 
i^d  dicj  weie  *^^■*■*^^  by  Btasv  lerfarts*  *  bo  faiiBeti  tocm, 
of  vkoes  carried  a  cord  scu  a  hooked  itkk.  On 
ig  to  their  afMitaienr*,  whesc  ckoc&iace  kad  bees  amio 
neac^  Ibr  tkesr  refR^ilE)eac  tiier  were  artendrd  bf  a  aosicr^ 
ons  €Bai|Hai  of  Ube  prmcipfa  F^^^^P^  ^'  ^^  P^ace;  aad,  kar* 
hig  taken  tkeir  chocotose.  tfiieT  -eat  fiar  the  £ic  csoq^ie  et 
ChcBipoaflaanddki£cLig&of  Ck'atr^irzsjay  mz^mi  d&er 
hr  iffw  iniaiidcd  Icr  kaTKc  Rcerred  Jcd  ecfirtsizkecl  a**, 
tiarj  to  tke  €inderi  of  Moccesaauk;  2SiMl  ^tjbs  mrraifT.-r 

of  tveatr  c«:A  ai^ 
Id  he  cfcmd  as  iacrJkci  to  Gce  Mcrix^a  kxie^  to 

Oto  Corvs  bri&/  &:^geKK<l  cf 

Cu&cr.>>it  lo 

be  atfiorsMd  of 

3«}  v«re  ternf Med  ^  tke 

lMLLugUt%  ande 

to  he  ti  Hetid  tif  tiie  aeck 

to  sosae  krse  ^tu^fs  ae^^  ouka^  iMJt  a  y^^jty^  to  that  th^ 

•o  sjo^e,  e«»3.  iMrc^tTJOLg^  4jut  <d  tk/tm  tp  he  mmum^ 
kM>  praF»«f«  r»snic;;cjrr.  C(«v»  Jaett  taawd  a  p<^ 
ciamauoB  to  tMtTsa^:*^  tsuiir  juo  uibuu:  or  4tk»dAtemtit  v^  ia 
6itiire  to  be  psoe  v^  >&uiiVaHuu»9  and  txod  eisenr  oae  af  l^is 
cficcfs  who  essier*^^  vut  Kx^sms.  idUMiud  be  isbipniMm^  Tbis 
int&.'i^esce  Krjsi  mr*aA  4n*r  ua:  <x>uiitrv  i  aod  ^he  iMtiwiff 
isjd  xMmsX  sdou  ti^si^9va*ik  otmit  vuir  i^  atUsuipKxi  bf  lemLet, 
or  Hi^xncr  ti^ioi^r^  w  «xu<x  uasiue  cbev  ^je7S^%x^\xh;^Mi  cfaeir 

th^  ckk^k  »€r!;  iaw  titail  u;>uii  «i«ii(;f  ii«cii<^  to  tueir  kkoife  tiioie 
officxTft  vxtcaa  *j^jt*:  tij*;T  <iitfi!:>c:  ii^iciA  logii^  ac^  jDe»iia.g 
theriy  lo  }B*rvea0i  ^uol  hvu*  ^sirrj  u*|f  HMieiiM^isaot  %o  JAexMA^ 
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diem  tader  ft  Mard  of  oor  soldiers.  He  made  two  of  tbcm 
be  broufflit  before  him  at  nudnight,  whrrtn  be  caused  to  be 
tmbound ;  and^  pretending  ignoraiiGe  of  what  had  bappesBd, 
he  asked  who  they  were  and  why  they  had  been  made  prisoa- 
er&  *  lliey  answered  that  they  were  Mexican  offioers^  wko 
had  been  made  prisoners  by  tlie  chiefe  of  that  town  by  hia 
encouragement.  He  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the  matf- 
tef,  and  expressed  sorrow  for  what  had  befellen  them.  Then 
orderil^  food  to  be  given  them,  he  treated  them  kiadly^  and 
desired  them  to  inform  Montearumay  that  he  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  becoming  his  friend  and  servant^  and  that  he  was 
much  displeased  with  the  ToConacas  for  having  used  tfaeoi  & 
He  promised  likewise  to  set  their  colhpanions  free,  and  to  re- 
primand the  caciques  for  their  conduct.  He  then  desired 
them  to  go  their  ways  aa  quickly  as  possible  $  but  they  sdd 
they  would  assuredly  be  destroyed  in  attempting  to  pass 
through  the  country  of  the  Totouacas ;  on  li'hich  he  seftt 
them  m  a  boat  with  six  sailors,  who  were  ordered  to  land 
them  beyond  the  territory  of  Cbempoolla« 

When  the  caciques  discovered  next  morning  that  two  of 
their  prisoners  ha<l  escaped,  they  were  abxious  to  sacrifice  the 
others  immedralely :  But  Cortes,  pretending  to  be  ai^ry  at 
the  escape  of  the  two  whom  he  had  released,  ordered  the 
Others  to  be  sent  in  chains  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  to  get 
them  out  of  the  power  of  the  Totonacasy  directing  them  to 
be  freed  irom  tlicir  diains  immediately  on  getting  alHMurd, 
with  assurance  of  being  soon  allowed  to  return  to  Mexicow 
The  caciques  now  consulted  with  Cortes  in  what  manner  to 
delend  themselves  from  the  resentment  ^  Mcmtezuma,  who 
must  soon  leant  the  evil  treatment  of  his  officers,  and  would 
speedily  overwhelm  them  nnder  the  fc^ce  of  his  innnnserable 
armies.  With  a  cheerful  countenance,  Cortes  assured  them 
that  he  and  his  valiant  companion  would  defend  them  from 
alt  attacks  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  the  caciques,  in  return,  en- 
gaged to  support  vs  with  aH  their  forcesir  They  likewise  at 
this  time  entered  into  promise  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  of  which  a  formal  instrument  was  drawn  up  before  the 
royal  notary,  Godoy,  and  proclamation  of  this  change  of  do« 
minion  was  made  throi:^h  the  province,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  natives  for  being  rettsved  from  the  vexatious  exactions  of 
the  MDdcan  officers. 

No  time  was  lost  in  taking  advantaee  of  this  important  al- 
liance^ and  we  immedi^ely  proceedeo  to  by  the  foundations 

of 
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where  we  now  wcveu  Tke  ft—MhiiiMfc  of  a 
fort^  and  aiseoal  were  tmoed  oat,  and  al  At  ImiUmg^ 
vaised  to  the  fiist  atcvy,  as  aiw  the  walk  and  panpeu  of  the 
jfort»  vfaidi  were  pnviided  with  hxip-bola  and 
Cortes  sare  an  ^uamli'.  of  indiBtiT*  in  carrvinff  earth 
stones  rtlH.  lJS5^«d  in  dig^  o^S?«Kl-ioaH 
and  was  imitated  by  all  the  officers  and  aoldien  ;  some  m 
di^pngy  others  incxaiitractinc  the  waBsirf'ciary  some  in  cai^ 
rying  water,  or  in  making  bncks  and  tiles,  vnile  others  pi^- 
pared  the  timbor,  and  the  smiths  were  bosjin  making  readj 
the  iron  work.  By  these  means,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  n^ 
tivesy  we  soon  nearly  completed  the  fiMt«  with  the  cfaorch 
and  booses. 

In  the  meantime,  on  receiving  infimnation  of  the  rebeliion 
oF  the  ToUmacaSy  and  the  inage  his  cA:ers  had  received, 
Mont^zmna  was  eDraged  s^ainst  Cortes,  and  ordered  two 
armies  to  march,  one  for  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  and 
the  other  egainst  ns.  But  nhen  they  were  ready  to  march, 
the  two  oflkiers  arrived  who  had  been  liberated  by  CcMtes, 
and  eavea&vourable  report  of  the  treatment  they  had  receiv- 
ed while  in  our  hands.  This  lessened  bis  ai^r,  and  induced 
him  to  send  us  an  amicable  messi^,  which  was  brought  fay 
two  of  his  n^hews,  under  the  care  of  four  old  nobles  of  the 
hi^est  rank  belongii^  to  his  court.  These  broi^t  a  pre* 
sent  of  gold  and  mantles,  worth  about  2000  crowns,  and  de- 
hvered  a  complimentary  message  to  Cortes,  thanking  him  for 
liberating  the  officers,  yet  complaining  of  him  for  instigating 
the  Totonacas  to  rebel  whom  he  would  severdy  punish  here^ 
after,  yet  refrained  from  dmng  so  while  we  were  among  them, 
since  he  believed  we  were  of  tne  same  ancestors  with  nimself, 
and  were  the  people  of  whom  their  ancient  prophesies  had 
made  mentiim.  Cdrtes  desired  the  ambassadors  to  believe 
that  he  and  all  his  people  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  great  Montezmna,  on  whose  account  he  bad  protected 
the  officers ;  and  causing  the  oth^  three  who  were  on  board 
ship,  to  be  brought,  he  delivered  them  to  the  ambassadorst 
He  then  complained  of  the  unkindness  of  Montessuma,  in 
ordering  CuidaJpitoc  and  the  natives  to  desert  us,  by  which 
incivility  we  had  beoi  deprived  of  provisi<ms,  and  Imd  been 
under  the  necessiQr  of  coming  into  the  country  of  the  Totona» 
cas,  who  had  received  us  with  much  kindness.  He  iarther 
trusted  that  Monjteznma  would  pardon  whait  had  haf^ned, 

who 
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who  could  not  now  look  for  tribute  from  thitf  province,  die  itt^ 
)iabitants  of  which  had  become  vassals  to  the  king  of  Spain; 
He  desired  them  likewise  to  say,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  have 
.It  in  his  power  to  pay  his  respects  in  person  to  the  great 
Montezuma,  when  he  had  no  doubt  of  settling  every  thing  to 
his  entire  satisfaction.  He  then  presented  glass  *  diamonds 
and  coloured  beads  to  the  young  princes,  and  ordered  out 
.the  cavaliy  to  perform  their  evolutions  in  his  presence,  at 
whiqh  they  were  extraordinarily  astonished  and  much  pleas^ 
£d«  After  all  this,  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Mexico^ 
much  satisfied  with  their  reception.     This  embassy  had  it 

Sreat  effect  on  tlie  natives  of  the  country  in  our  &vour,  as 
ley  concluded  we  must  certainly  be  very  formidable  indeed, 
since  even  the  great  Montezuma  seemed  afraid  of  us» 

At  this  time  the  fat  cacique  of  Chempoalla  complained  to 
Cortes  of  certain  outrages  committed  by  the  soldiera  of  a 
Mexican   garrison   in   a  town   called    Cincapacinga,    nine 
leagues  ofi'  Chiahuitztla,  where  we  were  then  quartered,  and 
requested  bis  aMsistance.     Turning  to  some  of  the  Spaniards 
who  were  about  him,  Cortes  said  jocularly :  **  You  see  that 
these  people  esteem  us  as  superior  beings ;  let  us  encouri^ 
their  prejudice,  and  make  them  believe  that  one  of  us  can 
drive  an  army  of  the  natives  before  him.     I  will  send  old 
Heredia  the  musketeer,  whose  .fierce  scarrefl  countenance, 
great  beard,  one  eye,  and  lame  leg,  will,  terrify  them."     He^ 
redia  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  was  ordered  by 
Cortes  to  proceed  only  to  the  river,  where  he  was  to  fire  a 
mu>ket  as  a  signal,  meaning  only  to  try  how  far  the  creduli- 
ty of  the  Indians  would  carry  them*     As  Heredia  was  f»re- 
sent,  Cortes  pointed  him  out  to  the  Indians,  and  desired  him 
to  go  with  his  teule^  who  would  kill  or  make  prisoners  of  all 
their  enemies.     The  caciques  set  out  accordingly  with  their 
warriors,  headed  by  Heredia,  who  went  firing  his  musket  be- 
fore them.     As  soon  as  tiiey  reached  the  river,  the  old  soldier 
made  the  appointed  signal,  and  Cortes  sent  to  recal  them, 
haying  sufficiently  tried  their  faith,  and  informed  them  that 
he  would  march  against  their  enemies  with  alibis  troops. 
When  the.  soldiers  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  this  duty, 
those  who  were  of  the  party  of  Velasquez  refused  to  obey, 
and  insisted  on  returning  to  Cuba.     The  mutineers  who  a- 
vowed  themselves  on  this  occasion  were  only  seven  in  num« 
ber  $  and  on  being  reprimanded  by  Cortes,  they  insolently 
replied,  that  they  wondered  ut  his  temerity^  in  att^npting  to 

establish 
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to  restore  their  plundery  and  to  witbdmw  for  the  aigbt  with 
all  thdr  men  from  the  town ;  with  all  which  orders  vMj  im"- 
mediatdy  complied.  ^  this  just  conduct,  Cortes  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people  in  this  district  to  our  cause,  and  the 
dkiefe  and  priests  listened  attentively  to  his  exhortations  to 
abandon  their  abominable  idolatry  and  barbarous  human  sa- 
crifices, coming  under  engagements  of  allegiance  to  our  king, 
and  making  heavy  complaints  against  the  tyranny  of  t& 
Mexican  government  Next  morning,  Cortes  brought  the 
chteis  of  Chempoalla  and  Cincapacinga  together,  and  efiec- 
tuated  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  two  districts. 
We  then  set  out  on  our  return,  taking  a  difiereut  route  from 
that  by  which  we  advanced,  and  halted  after  a  fiitiguing 
march,  in  a  village  belonging  to  the  district  of  Cincapadnga. 
While  here,  one  of  our  soldiers  took  two  fowls  from  one  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  Cortes  got  notice  of  the  transaction, 
who  was  so  highly  incensed  at  the  commission  of  such  an 
outrage  in  a  peaceable  district,  that  he  immediately  ordered 
the  soldier  to  be  hanged  ;  but  captain  Alvarado  cut  the  rope 
with  his  sword  in  time  to  save  his  life.  We  proceeded  from 
that  village  to  another  in  the  district  of  our  first  aBies,  where 
the  cacique  of  Chempoalla  waited  for  us  with  a  suppty  of 
provisions,  and  next  day  marched  back  to  our  quart^^  at 
Chiahuitztia,  into  which  we  were  escorted  by  all  the  chiei^. 
Our  conduct  on  this  expedition  raised  us  higher  than  ever  in 
the  esteem  of  the  natives,  who  could  distinguish  the  excel" 
lence  of  justice,  though  antauffht,  and  saw  that  the  behaviour 
of  Cortes  corresponded  with  his  professions  of  having  come 
into  their  country  to  redress  injuries,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
tyranny; 

The  natives  were  now  under  great  terrcnr  of  the  power  and 
vengeance  of  Montezuma  for  revolting  fit)m  his  authority. 
They  proposed  therefore  to  fix  our  abode  in  their  country 
by  inducing  us  to  marry  their  women  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
eight  young  women  of  the  principal  families  of  the  district 
Were  introduced,  all  richly  dressed  and  decorated  with  gold 
collars  and  ear-rings,  attended  by  many  female  slaves.  The 
&t  cacique  then  made  a  speech  to  our  general,  in  which  he 
said  that  seven  of  these  women  were  intended  for  the  cap- 
tains of  our  army,  and  the  eighth,  who  was  his  own  njece 
and  proprietor  of  several  villages  and  many  vassals,  was 
meant  for  himself.  Cortes  received  this  offer  with  thanks  $ 
but  observed,  that  in  order  to  establish  an  entire  friendship 
between  them  and  us,  they  must  first  renounce  their  gross  i- 

dolatry. 


di^atryi  the  fihaioeful  oMtpm  of  niale  yoiiths  fl(^eafii^  in 
female  attirei  and  their  barl^rous.  bmnan  saQrifices ;  as  we 
were  daily  shocked  by  seeiag  four  or  five  horrid  murders, 
the  miserable  victiuifi  being  cut  up  and  exposed  a*  beef  is  m 
our  public  markets.     The  chiefs  and  priests  replied  that  they 
could  not  consent  to  renounce  the  accustomed  worship  of 
their  gods,  but  were  willing  to  abolish  the  other  evil  customs 
of  whiich  he  complained*     Wc  w^re  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this  answer,  and  having  made  sure  of  our  hearty  co» 
operation,  Cortes  iirdcred  us  all  under  arms,  and  informed  the 
chiefs  iJ^at  we  were  determined  upon  suppressing  their  idola* 
trous  worship  by  force  at  the  hazard  even  of  our  lives.     O0 
hearing  this  resiolution,  the  fat  cacique  prdered  all  his  people 
to  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  temple  $  and  when  we  were  a- 
bout  to  ascend  the  great-  flight  of  steps,  he  expostulated  with 
Cortes  for  attempting  a  measure  which  would  ensure  the  de^ 
structiou  both   of  them   and  us,  by  incensing  their  gods. 
Cortes  replied  that  their  remonstrances  were  all  in  vain,  as 
he  was  determined  to  hurl  their  pretended  gods  down  the 
steps  of  the  temple.     Then  fifty  of  us  went  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  temple,  whence  we  threw  down  and  dashed  in  pieces 
all  the  abominable  idols  we  could  find,  some  like  dragons,  o* 
thers  having  half  human  figures,  and  others  again  like  dogs^ 
At  this  sigjht,  the  chiefs  and  priests  wept  and  prayed  us  to 
desist,  but  the  warriors  seemed  ready  to  attack  us ;  on  which 
we  immediately  seized  the  fat  cacique  and  six  other  chieft 
and  priests,  exclaiming  that  we  would  put  them  all  iu«tantly 
to  death,  if  ai^y  resistance  or  outrage  was  attempted.     The 
cacique  then  ordered  his  warriors  to  desist,  and  the  tumult 
being  appeased,  Cortes  made  them  a  long  harangue  on  the 
subject  of  religion.     He  then  gave  orders  that  the  fragments 
of  the  broken  Idols  should  be  burnt ;  on  which  eight  priests, 
who  were  accustomed  to  take  care  of  them,  brought  all  their 
fragments  intp  the  temple,  where  they  were  consumed  to 
ashes.     These  priests  were  dressed  in  long  black  mantles  like 
sheets,  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  with  hoods  hanging  on 
their  shoulders  like  our  cannpns,  and  other  smaller  hoods  re^ 
sembling  those  of  our  Dominican  friars.     Their  long  hair 
was  matted  together  with  clotted  bloody  some  of  them  having 
it  so  long  as  to  hang  down  to  thdr  feet,  and  others  only  t^ 
the  waist.    Their  ears  were  aH  torn  and  cut,  and  they  smelt 
horribly  of  putrid  flc^.    These  priests  were  said  to  be  all  of 
noble  families. 

When 
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When  dl  this  was  ended,  Cortes  made  a  banmgue  f  tf  die 

KoplCf  saying,  That  we  were  now  really  brodiav,  md  that 
onteKoma  £ould  not  oj^ress  them  any  more,  for  he  would 
place  them  under  the  protecdon  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
whom  we  adored ;  and  he  added  many  good  and  holy  argii*« 
ments  exceedingly  well  expressed,  to  aJl  of  which  the  people 
listened  most  attendvely.     He  then  had  the  walls  of  the  tem^ 
pie  cleared  of  blood  and  new  plastered,  en^iloying  a  numbor 
of  Indian  masons  for  this  purpose,  using  lime  which  the 
pltR*e  afforded  in  plenty.     After  having  thus  cleaned  and  pu" 
rificd  the  temple,  he  ordered  a  new  altar  to  be  erected,' 
which  he  bung  all  round  with  rich  mantles,  and  adorned  it 
with  wreaths  of  odoriferous  jflowers ;  atid  ordering  four  n»« 
tive  priests  to  cut  off  their  hair  and  to  put  on  white  garments^ 
he  committed  the  altar  to  their  care,  on  which  he  planted 
the  holy  cross,  before  which  our  chapiatn  Oimedo  celebrated 
the  mass.     He  also  instructed  the  nadves  to  n^iake  wax  can«* 
diesy  and  enjoined  the  four  priests  to  keep  some  of  these  at* 
ways  burning  before  the  altar.     Ail  these  things  being  ar- 
ranged, he  placed  a  lame  old  soldier  named  Juan  de  Torres, 
to  resi(le  in  the  temple  as  a  hermit,  and  to  keq>  the  native 
priests  to  iheir  new  duty.    In  this  first  Christian  church  of 
New  Spain,  the  principal  persons  of  the  surrounding  districts 
attended  divine  service,  and  the  eight  native  ladies,  already 
mentioned,  having  been  previously  instucted  in  our  holyiaitb, 
were  solemnly  bi^tized*     The  niece  of  the  fat  iracique  of 
Chempoiilla,  who  was  as  ugly  as  possible,  was  named  Donna 
Catolina ;  yet  the  general  took  her  by  the  band  very  affec^ 
donately*     Puertocarrero  was  more  fortunate,  as  his  lady, 
who  was  called  Donna  Francisco,  was  very  handsome  for  an 
Indian,  and  her  father,  named  Cuesco,  was  a  cacique  of  con- 
siderable power.   '  Having  thus  cemented  a  firm  friendshq> 
with  the  Totonacas,  we  returned  to  our  new  settlement  of 
Villa  rica.     We  found  there  a  vessel  newly  arrived  from  Cu- 
ba, under  the  command  of  Francisco  Sauceda,  called  el  pu* 
lido  or  the  l>oau,  from  his  afiectation  of  finery  and  high  man- 
ners.    In  this  vessel  there  had  arrived  an  able  officer  named 
Luis  Marin,  accompanied  by  ten  soldiers  and  two  horses. 
He  brought  inteliigence  that  Velasquez  had  received  the  ap« 
pointment  of  adelantado  of  Cuba,  with  authority  to  barter 
and  cobnize  in  New  Spain.     This  news  gave  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  friends  of  Velasquez  in  our  army,  but  made  no 
change  in  the  plans  of  Cortes. 

^  As 
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>  As  Ae  veria  of  Vilk  Bwa  wete  noyif  oonrietod^  iw^  of 
us  beomie  eager  for  the  ppopoied  viiit  to  Mootexama,  and  . 
eiptessed  our  wishes  to  C«tes  that  we  mk^  try  our  fortune 
in  that  expedition.  It  was  lesdred  in  ue  fint  place  in  a 
grand  consokationy  to  send  a  dqratation  to  Old  8pain«  to 
me  an  account  to  his  mdeshr  of  aU  our  procecfdingiy  tog&- 
Uier  with  all  the  gold  and  other  articles  of  valne  rakh  we 
had  hitherto  obtained.  For  this  purpose  Qrdas  and  Mmitqo 
went  through  among  all  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  allow  of  the  whole  treasure  being  sent  to 
the  king,  as  it  was  tor  the  general  interest  to  renounce  our 
daim  for  a  partition.  Pnertocarrera  and  Montejo  were  ap- 
pointed wents  fiar  Cortes  and  the  army,  our  general  having 
gained  ]S£>ntejo  to  his  party  by  a  present  tn  2000  crowns. 
By  these  gentlemen  Cortes  sent  a  letter  to  his  miuestyt  the 
contents  oi  whidi  we  were  not  made  acquainted  witli#  llie 
eabilda  or  council  of  the  new  settlement  wrote  aHno  a  letter  to 
the  king,  in  conjunction  with  those  soldiers  who  were  most 
solidtous  for  the  settlement  of  the  cok>ny,  and  had  voted  in 
the  election  of  Cortes  as  captain-general  Nothing  was  o* 
mitted  in  this  letter  which  seemed  calculated  to  establish  our 
cause  at  court,  and  my  name  was  signed  to  it  along  with 
the  rest 

Beginning  with  expressions  of  our  most  profound  respectf 
we  related  aS  the  events  whidi  had  occurrecl  from  our  setting 
out  on  the  expedition,  down  to  the  election  of  Cortes  as  our 
captain-genoial,  till  the  pleasure  dF  his  majesty  might  be 
made  known  on  the  subject,  together  with  our  enffaffement 
to  allow  Cortes  a  fifih  part  of  Uie  U'easure,  after  aeducting 
the  kings  part.  We  gave  an  account  of  out:  having  disco- 
vered two  b^niards  in  the  country  i  of  our  havirig  procured 
two  excellent  interpreters i  of  our  war  Jn  Tabasco;  of  the 
interviews  with  the  messengers  of  Monteasuma  i  our  march 
into  the  coantiy,  and  our  aDuance  with  the  natives,  who  had 
r^ounced  their  allqpance  to  Montezuma  and  submitted 
themselves  and  their  country  to  his  majesty  $  of  our  expedi- 
tion to  Cincapacinffa ;  the  abolition  of  idolatry  at  Chiahuitz- 
tlaf  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity ;  the  construction 
of  our  fortress  of  Villa  Rica ;  and  of  our  present  determina- 
tion to  march  to  the  court  of  Montezuma,  the  great  sovereign 
of  Mexico.  We  gave  likewise  a  succinct  account  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment  and  religious  observances  of  the  natives, 
an  enumeration  of  the  articfes  of  treasure  we  had  transmitted 
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to  hi^  majesty  by  our  agents,  and  tlMit  we  had  sent  over  finir 
natives,  whom  we  had  rescued  from  the  cages  at  C3ienipoalla» . 
where  they  were  fattening  for  victims  to  tM  false  gods  of  the 
country.  We  then  stated  that  we  were  only  450  soldiers^ 
snrreunded  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  enemies,  yet  raady 
to  sacrifice  our  lives  for  the  glory  of  Gipd  and  the  service  of 
his  majesty ;  and  we  earnestly  entreated  that  he  woaM  be 
graciously  pleased  not  to  bestow  the  government  of  this 
great  ana  rich  country  upon  an  unworthy  parson,  expressing 
our  fears  of  what  Velasquez  might  attempt  to  our  prejudice, 
by  means  of  his  patron  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  whom  he  had 
secured  in  his  interest  by  grants  of  valuable  estates  in  Cuba 
which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  his  majesty.  In  condoaicm, 
we  awaited  the  return  of  his  gracious  answer  with  the  most 

Erofouiid  reverence;  yet  humbly  assured  his  miyesty,  if  the 
ishop  of  Burgos  sent  over  any  person  to  assume  the  com^- 
mand,  we  were  resdved  to  suspend  our  obedience  till  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  were  clearly  made  known  to  us,  remaining  ki 
the  mean  time,  as  now,  under  the  command  of  his  mi^esties 
most  taithtul  servant  and  our  general  Hernando  Cortes^ 
whose  merits,  we  painted  in  glowing  colours.  When  this 
was  extended  in  due  form,  Cortes  asked  penpission  to  read 
it,  and  expressed  his  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  whole,  cxt 
cepting  two  articles,  the  mention  of  his  share  of  the  trea* 
sore,  and  the  names  of  Cordova  and  Grijalva  as  having  prei* 
viousiy  discovered  this  country ;  as  he  assumed  the  whc^ 
merit  to  himself  in  his  private  letter.  He  wished  th^ efore 
to  have  these  passages  evpunged,  but  some  of  us  roundly 
told  him,  that  his  majesty  must  not  only  be  informed  of  the 
truth,  but  of  t!ie  whole  truth. 

When  this  important  affiur  was  completed,  our  ag^its  set 
sail  from  Villa  Rica  on  the  26th  July  1519^,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  touch  at  the  Havanna  or  the  port  of  el  Marien^ 
as  we  wished  to  keep  the  whole  from  betng  known  to  Ve- 
lasquez. Yet  they  went  directly  to  the  Havanna,  the  pilot 
Alaminos  being  over-persuaded  into  this  measure,  un^r  pre>- 
teiice  of  Puertocnrrero  being  sick,  and  that  Montejo  wanted 
to  procure  provisions  from  his  estate  of  £1  Marien*  As  soon 
as  the  ship  came  to  anchor,  Montejo  sent  letters  on  shoie  to 

Velasquez 

2  Bernal  Diaz  has  |;iven  no  dates  of  the  transactions  of  Cortes  in  Mei^i- 
coy  from  the  cist  of  April  tiU  now^  the  26th  of  July,  a  period  of  3  months 
and  5  day8.~£« 
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Vdasquezt  giring  an  aoooimt  of  aD  daft  had  tdben  phoe  do- 
ring  the  expedition  ;  and  as  the  mcHcnger  went  throng^  the 
island^  he  everywhere  connnonicated  the  news  of  all  that  had 
occurred  to  oar  army.  On  receiving  this  intdiigence  from 
Montejo,  Vdasqaez  was  highly  oiniged  against  Cotte^  and 
heartily  cnrsed  his  secretary  and  oontador,  who  had  pernad- 
ed  him  to  confide  the  expedition  to  his  guidance.  He  inn 
mediatdy  diqiatched  two  armed  Yjessek  to  detain  our  ship, 
but  soon  got  the  unwelcome  news  that  she  was  considerably 
advanced  on  her  voyage  to  Europe.  Besides  writing  to  \m 
patron  the  bisfac^  of  Burgos^  he  lodged  a  complaint  against* 
Cortes  bdbre  the  royal  audience  at  St  Domingo;  but  the. 
members  s&at  him  an  answer  highly  &vonnible  to  us^  with 
whose  good  services  they  were  already  accpuunted.  AU  these 
untoward  circumstances  gave  the  adelantado  infinite  veza* 
tion,  insomuch  that  from  being  very  fiit,  he  became  quite 
lean.  But  he  used  every  exertion  to  collect  a  powerful  anna* 
ment  on  purpose  to  overwhelm  us  as  rdiels  against  his  kgiti* 
mate  authority,  going  about  the  whole  island  in  pefson  to  in* 
cite  the  setders  to  take  up  arms  in  his  cause,  and  prepared  a 
fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  vessels  for  the  expedition  against  us, 
which  was  confided  to  the  command  of  Pamphilo  de  Nar* 
vaez,  of  which  we  shaU  give  an  account  hereafi^« 

Our  agents  passed  through  the  Bahanui  cbannd,  under 
the  direction  of  the  pilot  Alaminos,  being  the  first  ship  which 
took  that  passage  from  the  West  indies  for  Europe.  After 
touching  at  the  island  of  Tercera  for  refreshments,  they- 
proceeded  for  Seville,  and  arrived  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
Valladolid,  where  the  court  was  then  held.  Our  agents  im- 
mediately waited  on  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  expecting  a  favouraUe  re- 
cq)tion,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  our  letters  and  pre* 
sent  them  with  all  speed  to  the  emperor,  who  was  then  in 
Flanders.  The  bishop  gave  them  a  haughty  and  repulsive 
answer,  saying,  That  he  would  make  a  prefer  representation 
of  our  conduct,  for  having  thrown  oS  our  obedience  to  Ve- 
lasquez. The  arrival  of  Benito  Martinez,  chaplain  to  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  contributed  to  place  our  aifairs  in  an  un«- 
tavourable  light ;  and  as  Puertocarrero  made  a  remonstrance 
to  the  bishop,  he  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  on  a 
frivolous  charge  of  having  taken  away  with  him  a  woman 
from  Medeliin  to  the  Indies.  The  bishop  made  a  rq^resen- 
tion  of  our  affairs  to  his  majesty,  stating  every  tiling  in  the 

most 
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most  fiivoorable  light  for  VelasqueZy  and  as  much  as  be  pos^ 
sibly  could  against  us,  suppressing  all  mention  of  our  letters 
and  present,  and  even  appropriated  a  great  part  of  the  lat- 
ter to  bis  own  use*  But  our  agents  concerted  matters  with 
Martin  Cortes,  our  generals  father,  and  the  licentiate  Nu* 
nez,  his  near  rehtion,  who  had  an  office  in  the  royal  council, 
and  by  means  of  some  noblemen  who  were  jealous  of  the  bi- 
shop and  disgusted  with  his  haughty  demeanour,  they  procur- 
ed duplicates  of  all  our  letters  to  be  transmitted  to  his  roajes- 
t^  togeUier  with  complaints  of  the  partiality  of  the  bishop. 
These  letters  got  safe  to  his  majesty,  with  which  he  was  well 
pleased ;  and  for  a  long  titne  his  court  was  ftill  of  the  praises 
of  Cortes  and  of  us  his  soldiers.  The  emperor  conceived 
much  displeasure  against  the  bishop  of  Burgos  for  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion;  who  became  quite  furious  against 
Cortes  and  the  rest  of  us,  when  he  heard  of  the  li^t  in 
which  our  affairs  had  been  seen  at  the  court ;  but  about  two 
years  afterwards  the  bishop  became  quite  crest-fallen,  as  he 
was  censured  by  the  emperor,  while  we  continued  to  be  e- 
steemed  as  loyal  subjects.  On  receiving  these  duplicates  of 
our  letters,  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  say.  That  he  would 
soon  return  to  Spain,  when  he  would  attend  to  our  memo- 
rials, and  would  reward  our  faithful  services. 

Four  days  after  the  departure  of  our  agents,  a  plot  was  dis- 
covered which  had  been  concerted  among  the  enemies  of 
Cortes,  for  seizing  a  vessel  to  carry  over  intelligence  to  Ve- 
lasquez of  the  departure  of  our  agents,  and  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  by  us  against  the  authority  of  the  ade- 
lantado.  Among  the  conspirators  were,  Escudero,  Cerme- 
no,  Umbria  a  pilot, .  Bernardino  de  Coria,  a  clergyman 
named  Juan  Diaz,  and  some  sailors  who  had  been  whipped 
at  the  island  of  Cozumel ;  but  the  plan  had  been  su^ested 
by  some  persons  of  consequence,  who  were  enraged  at  Cortes 
for  preventing  their  return  to  Cuba,  and  for  having  been 
deprived  of  their  shares  of  the  treasure  which  was  sent  to  the 
emperor.  This  plot  was  revealed  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
vessel  was  to  have  sailed,  by  the  repentance  of  de  Coria.  All 
the  before-mentioned  conspirators  were  immediately  seized, 
and  having  confessed  the  whole  plot,  they  were  all  condemned 
to  die  except  the  priest,  who  was  in  a  terrible  fright.  Escu- 
dero and  Cermeno  were  hanged ;  Umbria  had  his  feet  cut 
off,  and  each  of  the  sailors  received  200  lashes.  When 
Cortes  signed  the  ratification  of  this  sentence,  be  exclaimed 
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with  a  sigh:  <<  Hi^py  is  be  who  caanot  write,  tfa&t  he  may 
not  have  occasion  to  sign  the  deatb-warrants  of  other  men.'' 
lo  my  opinion,  this  sentiment  is  often  affected  by  judges,  in 
inutation  of  Nero,  at  the  time  he  coonterfiated  ^e  appear* 
anoe  of  demeacy.  As  so<m  as  the  sentence  was  put  m  exe- 
cution, Cortes  set  off  fall  speed  for  Cheropoalla,  ordering 
200  soldiers  and  all  the  cavalry  to  follow  bim  to  that  place, 
where  likewise  he  sent  orders  for  a  detachment  that  was 
then  out  under  Alvarado  to  march. 

In  a  consultation  respecting  our  intended  expedition  to 
Mexico,  Cortes  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  destroy  the 
fleet,  in  ordar  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  the  adherents  of 
Velasquez  deserting  to  Cuba,  and  likewise  to  procure  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  to  our  force,  as  there  were  above  an 
hundred  siuk>rs*  In  my  opinion,  Cortes  had  already  deter« 
mined  on  this  measure,  but  wished  the  proposal  to  originate 
with  us,  that  we  might  all  become  equally  responsible  for  the 
loss.  This  being  resolved  upon,  Cortes  ordered  his  friend 
Eficalente  to  dismantle  all  the  ships  and  then  sink  them,  pre» 
serving  only  the  boats  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  VmX^^^ 
bore  inveterate  enmi^  against  Velasquez,  who  had  refused 
him  a  good  district  in  Cuba,  and  went  immediately  to  Villa 
Rica  where  he  executed  this  service  eflfectually.  All  the  sails* 
cordage,  and  every  thing  else  that  could  be  useful  were 
brou^t  on  shore,  and  the  whole  of  the  shqps  sunk.  Bks- 
lente  then  came  back  to  Chenqxxilla  with  a  company  formed 
of  the  mariners,  many  of  whom  became  excellent  soldien. 
Cortes  now  summoned  all  the  diie6  who  had  renoonced  their 
all^;iance  to  Montezuma  into  his  presence,  whom  he  exhorted 
to  give  every  service  m  their  power  to  the  detadiment  ha 
meant  to  leave  in  ViDa  Rica,  and  to  assist  them  in  completing 
the  town:  Then  taking  Escalente  by  the  hand,  whom  ha 
had  appointed  to  command  there  in  his  abacncg,  be  pre* 
scnted  him  to  the  caciques  as  his  brother,  donring  them  to 
obqr  him  in  every  thing,  and  assnrii^tliem  that  be  would 
protect  them  against  thcdr  enemies.  The  AiA  all  engaged 
to  perform  every  thing  he  had  enjmned.  Fscaieitfe  was  left 
in  charge  of  this  port  as  a  perstm  in  whom  Cortes  could  en* 
tireiy  confide^  to  repel  any  attempts  that  mi^it  be  made 

Sainst  him  by  Vdasquez,  while  absent  on  the  ciqieditioii  to 
exioo.  Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  vessels,  Cortes 
asseraUed  us  one  morning  after  mass ;  and,  after  some  dis* 
eoorse  on  military  aflbirs,  he  said,  That  we  now  knew  the 
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bottneas  in  which  we  were  ei^aged,  wherein  we  had  no* 
other  ahemative  but  conquest  or  death;  for  in  case  of  de- 
feat we  had  no  means  of  escape,  and  must  depend  ^[itirely, 
under  Gon,  on  our  own  valour ;  afterwards  adding  many  oom« 
parisons  of  our  present  situation  with  incidents  drawn  from 
the  Roman  history.  We  unanimously  answered.  That  we 
were  pr^iared  to  obey  and  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to 
kadf  the  lot  being  now  cast,  as  Cesar  said  on  passing  the 
Rubicon,  and  we  devoted  ourselves  to  the  service  of  God 
and  our  emperor.  He  then  addressed  us  in  an  eloquent 
speech  ;  after  which  he  called  for  the  fat  cacique,  whom  he 
informed  of  our  intended  march  to  Mexico,  muSl  gave  him 
strict  injunctions  to  take  great  care  of  the  holy  cross  and  the 
church  we  had  established* 

When  we  were  ready  to  depart  on  our  expedition  to  Mexi-» 
CO,  a  letter  was  brought  from  Escalente,  informing  Cortea 
that  a  strange  ship  had  come  to  anchor  in  a  river«about  three 
lei^ues  from  Villa  Rica,  from  which  he  could  get  no  answer 
to  his  signals.  Cortes  left  the  command  of  the  army  during 
his  absence  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval,  and  set  out  with 
four  horsemen  for  Villa  Rica,  leaving  orders  for  thirty  of  the 
lightest  armed  infantry  to  follow,  who  accordingly  arrived 
that  night*  Escalente  offered  to  go  with  twenty  men  to  the 
vessel,  lest  she  might  escape ;  but  Cortes  set  out  along  the 
coast  without  delay,  and  tell  in  with  four  Spaniards  on  the 
Toady  who  had  been  sent  on  shore  by  Alonzo  Alvarez  de. 
Pineda,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  to  take  formal  possession 
of  the  country.  One  of  these  was  a  notary,  named  Guillen 
4c  la  Loa,  and  the  rest  attended  him  to  witness  the  act. 
From  these  men  Cortes  was  informed  that  Francisco  de 
Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  had  procured  a  commission 
from  the  court  as  adelantado  of  such  districts  as  he  might 
discover  on  this  coast  to  the  north  of  the  river  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul^  and  had  sent  three  ships  with  li270  soldiers 
under  Pineda,  who  was  then  in  the  river  of  Panuco.  Cortes 
wished  to  have  got  possession  of  the  ship,  but  no  signals  could 
induce  the  people  to  land,  as  we  were  informed  by  de  la  Loa 
that  their  captain  was  aware  of  our  being  on  the  coast.  As 
a  stratagem  to  decoy  them  on  shore,  Cortes  dressed  four  of 
his  soldiers  in  the  clothes  of  the  Spaniards  he  had  taken,  and 
left  them  on  the  spot,  returning  along-shore  towards  Villa 
Rica,  that  he  might  be  noticed  from  the  ship ;  but  after  we 
bad  got  out  of  sight,  'wc  made  a  secret  detour  through  the 

4  woods. 
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woods,  and  got  back  aboaft  midiiigbt  to  the  xivnlet  wbere 
we  had  left  our  disgidaed  compmkwiis  where  we  caiefiiBjr 
concealed  ourselves.  Early  in  the  morning,  our  di^ised 
men  went  down  to  the  shore,  making  signals  to  the  people  of 
the  ship,  in  consequence  of  which  a  boat  pot  off  with  six 
sailors,  two  of  whom  landed  with  casks  to  take  in  water. 
Our  men  held  down  their  faces  to  avoid  being  noticed,  pre* 
tending  to  wash  their  hands  $  but  on  being  qpoken  to  by  the 
men  in  the  boat,  one  of  th^n  desired  them  to  come  on  shore; 
when  alarmed  by  the  strange  voice,  they  put  off*  ,  We  were  go« 
ing  to  fire  upon  them,  but  Cortes  would  not  permit,  and  they 
escaped.  We  thus  missed  our  object,  and  returned  to  Villa 
Rica,  having  procured  six  men  as  a  rduiforcement  to  our 
small  force. 
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